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N«  I. 


Notice  respecting  this  Publication. 

THE  present  publication  has  its  rise  in  a  suggestion  made  to  the 
editor  in  the  spring  of  1838  bj  the  late  Mr.  John  Allen,  ''the 
fnend  of  Lord  Holland,  who,  for  the  latter  and  more  important  part 
of  his  life,  shared  all  his  thoughts,  and  never  was  a  daj  apart  from 
him."  * 

Other  occupations  prevented  the  editor  from  giving  effect  to  Mr. 
Allen*s  suggestion,  and  it  had  almost  escaped  his  recollection,  when 
it  was  brought  again  to  his  mind  bj  a  recent  conversation  with  a 
distinguished  Peer.  His  Lordship  said  that  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  would,  he  thought,  find  a  work  upon  the  plan  contem- 
plated useful  and,  possibly,  amusing. 

A  perusal  of  the  present  number  will,  it  is  apprehended,  sufficiently 
explain  the  plan. 

12,  New  Square,  LincoMs  Inn, 
Ui  May,  1851. 


King  Charles  the  Second^  s  Declaration  of  Liberty  to  tender 

Consciences, 

The  declaration  of  King  Charles  the  Second — Breda,  14th  April, 
1 560 — states  that,  because  the  passion  and  uncharitableness  of  the 
times  had  produced  several  opinions  in  religion,  bj  which  men  were 
engaged  in  parties  and  animosities  against  each  other  (which,  when 
they  should  thereafter  unite  in  a  freedom  of  conversation,  would  be 
composed,  or  better  understood)  his  Majesty  did  declare  a  liberty  to 
tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  should  be  disquieted  or  called 

*  Lord  Brwgkttm*9  Hiat  Sketchu  of  Siatamen.    Third  Series,  vol.  3,  p.  342. 
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in  question  for  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  did 
not  disturb  the  peace  qf  the  kingdom.  And  bis  Majesty  did  declare 
that  he  should  be  ready  to  consent  to  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  as, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  should  be  oifered  to  him  for  the  full  grant- 
ing that  indulgence. 

The  Authority  of  Parliaments  and  the  Authority  of  the  King, 

Charles  II.,  in  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  Breda,  14th  April,  1660,  states  that,  in  his  judgment,  he 
belieyed  Parliaments  to  be  so  vital  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  so  necessary  for  the  government  of  it,  that  he  well 
knew  that  neither  prince  nor  people  could  be,  in  any  tolerable  degree, 
happy  without  them. 

His  Majesty  then  adds,  ''And  as  this  is  our  opinion  of  Parliaments, 
that  their  authority  is  most  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  to  we  are  most  confident  that  you  believe  and  find  that 
the  preservation  of  the  King's  authority  is  as  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Parliaments ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  name  but  the  right 
<x>n8titution  of  them,  which  can  prepare  and  apply  proper  remedies 
for  those  evils  which  are  grievous  to  the  people,  and  which  can 
thereby  establish  their  peace  and  security ;  and  therefore  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  you  will  be  as  tender  in,  and  as  jealous  of, 
anything  that  may  infringe  our  honour,  or  impair  our  authority,  as 
of  your  own  liberty  and  property,  which  is  best  preserved  by  pre- 
serving the  other." 

Peers  present  2bth  Aprils  1660,  being  the  first  day  that  the  House 
of  Lords  sat  after  its  Abolition  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
February,  1648. 
The  peers  who  were  present  the  25th  April,  16G0,  being  the  first 
day  that  the  House  of  Lords  sat  after  its  abolition  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  February,   1648,*  were  Edward  Montagu,  Earl  of 

*  Feb.  6, 1648.  Hoote  of  Commons.  It  wai  resolved  without  division  that 
the  House  of  Peers  in  Parliament  is  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  that  an  Act  be  brought  in  to  that  purpose. 

See  ScobeWf  Actt,  Anno  1648,  cap.  17.     The  House  of  Peers  taken  away. 

'*  Whilst  the  Commons  were  thus  passing  sentence  against  the  Lords,  the 
Utter  were  sitting  in  their  own  House ;  but  did  nothing  more,  after  prayers, 
than  dispose  of  a  rectory,  and  then  adjourned  to  ten  the  next  morning.  But  it 
proved  an  adjournment  ad  longum  diem,  for  they  never  met  again  till  the  Resto- 
ration of  Monarchy  once  more  established  the  Peers  of  this  realm  in  their  antient 
fceats  and  privileges." — Pari.  Hist,  vol.  3,* p.  1285. 
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Manchester,  appointed  to  be  speaker  pro  tempore ;  Algernon  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland;  Theophilus  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln; 
James  Howard,  Earl  of  Suifolk  ;  Basil  Fielding,  Earl  of  Denbigh  ; 
William  Fienes,  Viscount  Say  and  Sele ;  Philip  Wharton,  Lord 
Wharton ;  Henry  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon ;  William  Grey,  Lord  Grey 
de  Werke ;   William  Maynard,  Lord  Maynard. 


Preamble  qfthe  Prince  of  Orange's  first  Declaration,  \Qth 

October,  1688. 

It  is  both  certain  and  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  public  peace  and 
happiness  of  any  state  or  kingdom  cannot  be  preserved  where  the 
laws,  liberties,  and  customs,  established  by  the  lawful  authority  in 
it,  are  openly  transgressed  and  annulled ;  more  especially  where  the 
alteration  of  religion  is  endeavoured,  and  a  religion  which  is  contrary 
to  law  is  endeavoured  to  be  introduced ;  upon  which  those  who  are 
most  immediately  concerned  in  it  are  indispensably  bound  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  established  laws,  liberties,  and  customs,  and 
above  all  the  religion  and  worship  of  God,  that  is  established  amon|; 
them  ;  and  to  take  such  an  effectual  care  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  state  or  kingdom  may  neither  be  deprived  of  their  religion  nor 
of  their  civil  rights ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  because 
the  greatness  and  security  both  of  kings,  royal  families,  and  of  all 
such  as  are  in  authority,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  their  subjects 
and  people,  depend  in  a  most  especial  manner  upon  the  exact 
observation  and  maintenance  of  these  their  laws,  liberties,  and 
customs. 

Declaration  of  the  Peers  who  met  at  Guildhall,  Wth  December,  1 688. 

We  do  unanimously  resolve  to  apply  ourselves  to  his  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who,  with  so  great  kindness  to  these  kingdoms, 
such  vast  expense,  and  so  much  hazard  to  his  own  person,  has  under- 
taken, by  endeavouring  to  procure  a  free  parliament,  to  rescue  us 
vnth  as  little  effusion  as  possible  of  Christian  blood  from  the  immi- 
nent dangers  of  slavery  and  popery.  And  we  do  hereby  declare 
that  we  will  with  our  utmost  endeavours  assist  his  Highness  in  the 
obtaining  such  a  parliament  with  all  speed,  wherein  our  laws,  our 
liberties,  and  properties  may  be  secured,  and  the  Church  of  England 
in  particular,  with  a  due  liberty  to  protestant  Dissenters,  and  in 
general  that  the  protestant  religion  and  interest  over  the  whole 
world  may  be  supported  and  encouraged  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
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happiness  of  the  established  government  in  these  kingdoms,  and  the 
advantage  of  all  princes  and  states  in  Christendom  that  may  be 
herein  concerned. 


Names  of  the  Peers  who  met  at  Guildhall,  Wth  December,  1688. 

Dr.  Saner  oft.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Dr.  Lamplugh,  Archbishop 
of  York ;  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  Charles  Sackville 
Earl  of  Dorset ;  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave  ;  Thomas  Tufton, 
Earl  of  Thanet ;  Edward  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle;  William  Craven, 
Earl  of  Craven  ;  Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of  Aylesbury ;  Richard  Boyle, 
Earl  of  Burlington  ;  George  Berkeley,  Earl  of  Berkeley  ;  Lawrence 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester ;  Francis  Newport,  Viscount  Newport ; 
Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount  Weymouth ;  Dr.  Mew,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  Dr.  Turner,  Bishop  of 
Ely  ;  Dr.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  Dr.  White,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough ;  Philip  Wharton,  Lord  Wharton ;  Charles  North,  Lord 
North  and  Grey;  James  Brydges^  Lord  Chandos;  Ralph  Montague, 
Lord  Montague;  Thomas  Jermyn,  Lord  Jermyn ;  John  Vaughan,  Lord 

Vaughan,  Earl  of  Carbery  in  Ireland ;  Colepeper,  Lord  Cole- 

peper ;  — ^—  Crew,  Lord  Crew ;  and  John  Bennet,  Lord  Ossulston. 


Proclamation  of  ISth  February,  1688-9,  by  which  the  Lords  Spi- 
ritual and  Temporal  and  Commons,  together  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Citizens  of  London,  and  others  the  Commons  of  the  Realm, 
published  and  declared  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  to  be  King  and  Queen. 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  great  mercy  to  this 
kingdom,  to  vouchsafe  us  a  miraculous  deliverance  from  Popery  and 
arbitrary  power :  and  that  our  preservation  is  due,  next  under  God,  to 
the  resolution  and  conduct  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom 
God  hath  chosen  to  be  the  glorious  instrument  of  such  an  inestimable 
happiness  to  us  and  our  posterity  :  and  being  highly  sensible,  and 
fully  persuaded  of  the  great  and  eminent  virtue  of  her  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  whose  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  will,  no 
doubt,  bring  a  blessing  along  with  her  upon  this  nation:  and  whereas 
the  Lords  and  Commons  now  assembled  at  Westminster  have  made 
a  Declaration,  and  presented  the  same  to  the  said  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  and  therein  desired  them  to  accept  the  Crown,  who  have 
accepted  the  same  accordingly  :  we  therefore,  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
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temporal,  and  Commons,  together  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citisens 
of  London,  and  others  of  the  Commons  of  this  realm,  do  with  full 
consent  publish  and  proclaim,  according  to  the  said  Declaration, 
William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  to  be  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  with  all  the  dominions  and 
territories  thereunto  belonging :  who  are  accordingly  so  to  be  owned, 
deemed  and  taken,  by  all  the  people  of  the  aforesaid  realms  and 
dominions,  who  are  from  henceforth  bound  to  acknowledge  and  pay 
unto  them  all  faith  and  true  allegiance ;  beseeching  God,  by  whom 
kings  reign,  to  bless  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  with  long  and 
happy  years  to  reign  over  us. 


Lord  RusselPa  Attainder  Reversal  Bill, 

House  of  Commons,  March  8,  1688-9.  A  Bill  from  the  Lords 
for  annulling  and  making  Toid  Lord  Russell's  attainder  was  read  the 
first  time.  In  the  debate  on  the  bill  Sir  Thomas  Clarges  said : — 
In  one  clause  of  the  Bill  there  may  be  two  or  three  words  left  out. 
It  is  said,  '*  It  is  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Lady 
Russell "  only.  The  justice  of  the  nation  is  greater  to  you  than  any 
particular  person's  inducement.  This  Bill  is  not  ex  gratia ;  all  the 
nation  is  concerned  in  it. 


Extract  from  an  Essay  on  the  State  of  the  English  Constitution^ 
ascribed  to  Lord  John  Russell y  published  anonymously,  1820. 

There  is  no  thing  in  human  councils  or  human  institutions  which 
stands  still.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  changed  to  suit  the  occasion  of 
the  day ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  government  varies  with  the  disposition 
of  the  rulers  who  govern,  and  the  state  of  the  people  who  are  go- 
verned. It  behoves  us,  then,  as  members  of  a  free  community, 
priding  ourselves  upon  our  liberty,  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a 
more  unrestrained,  more  immediate,  and  more  general  discussion  of 
all  our  interests,  than  any  nation  ever  before  possessed,  to  examine 
from  time  to  time  the  condition  of  our  state  vessel,  to  overhaul  her 
rigging,  and  to  see  that  she  has  not  sprung  a  leak  upon  the  stormy 
voyages  she  has  undergone. 
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The  King  destitute  of  Money,  1237. 

Henry  III.,  finding  himself  destitute  of  Money,  without  which  a 
King  is  a  cipher,  craves  help  of  the  Estates,  What  Money  they 
might  please  to  collect  might  be  made  use  of  for  the  Kingdom's 
service  in  a  way  that  some  of  them,  chosen  for  that  purpose,  might 
think  proper.  The  King  at  length  confirming  to  all  his  subjects  their 
Magna  Chart  a,  which  he  had  cancelled,  his  demand  was  granted. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 237,  the  Royal  Writs  were  sent  out  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  commanding  all  peers  to  appear  without 
delay  at  London  on  a  day  appointed,  there  to  treat  on  the  urgent 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  an  infinite  numher  of  the 
nohility  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  came  to  London,  imagining  some 
matters  of  very  great  moment  were  in  agitation.  In  Westminster 
Hall  they  met,  in  order  to  know  the  King's  pleasure,  when  William 
De  Kele,  a  man  very  discreet  and  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  land, 
stood  up  and  delivered  the  King's  will  and  purpose  in  this  manner : — 

"  Our  Lord  the  King  commands  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  will 
entirely  suhmit  himself  to  your  advice,  hoth  in  the  present  affair  and 
hereafter.  Nevertheless  he  must  inform  you,  that  the  people  he 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  his  treasury  have  given  in  false 
accounts  of  the  receipts.  The  King,  therefore,  finding  himself 
destitute  of  money,  without  which  a  king  is  a  cipher,  craves  help  of 
you,  the  estates,  to  supply  him.  In  this  manner,  however,  that 
what  money  you  please  to  collect  may  he  made  use  of  for  the  king- 
dom's service,  in  a  way  that  some  of  you,  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
may  think  proper." 

Not  one  of  this  assemhly  expecting  such  a  message,  it  was  received 
with  great  discontent.  The  Lords  answered  with  great  indignation, 
"  That  the  King  had  promised  and  hroke  his  word  many  and  many 
a  time  with  them :  that  he  had  extorted  from  his  subjects  by  the 
same  arguments,  and  at  many  different  times,  very  much  money  to 
their  great  detriment." 

The  King,  finding  the  peers  in  this  temper,  sought  to  soften  them, 
lest  the  discontent  should  prove  more  general,  by  promising  many 
fair  things,  provided  the  peers  would  kindly  grant  him  money  for 
his  present  use.  He  said  that  '*  he  had  sent  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  the  Emperor,  &c. ;  the  most  of  it  out  of  his  own  treasury." 

To  this  it  was  loudly  answered,  "  That  he  did  all  those  things 
without  the  advice  or  consent  of  his  subjects ;  nor  was  it  necessary 
that  they  should  partake  of  the  punishment  who  were  no  ways 
guilty  of  the  crime."     The  Lords,  after  this,  withdrew  themselves 
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into  a  private  place,  that  they  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  consult 
together  on  the  exigency  of  this  affair,  and  the  Ring's  demand. 

By  means  of  these  debates  this  meeting  of  the  peers  was  prolonged 
four  days.  At  length,  the  King  agreed  to  confirm  to  all  his  subjects 
their  Magna  Charta,  which  he  had  cancelled,  alleging  that  he  had 
made  and  signed  it  when  he  was  not  his  own  master,  but  under  the 
government  of  others,  and  consequently  that  it  could  not  be  valid, 
because  he  was  not  bound  to  keep  what  he  was  forced  to  promise. 
And  the  King  swore  to  keep  Magna  Charta  inviolable.  After  this 
oath  the  King's  demand  was  granted ;  and  the  thirtieth  part  of  all 
moveables  was  levied  throughout  the  realm. 


Queen  Eluabeth  frees  the  State  from  that  eating  corrosive, 

a  Debt  running  upon  Interest, 

1575.  House  of  Commons.  Sir  W.  MiMmay,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  his  speech  for  a  subsidy,  said  that  her  Majesty  had 
most  carefully  and  providently  delivered  the  kingdom  from  a  great 
and  weighty  debt  wherewith  it  had  long  been  burdened.  The  debt 
had  begun  four  years  at  least  before  the  death  of  King  Henry  YIII., 
and  was  not  cleared  until  within  two  years  last  passed ;  and  all  that 
while  it  was  running  upon  interest,  a  course  able  to  eat  up  not  only 
private  men  and  their  patrimonies,  but  also  princes  and  their  estates. 
Such,  however,  had  been  the  care  of  the  present  time,  that  her 
Blajesty  and  the  State  were  clearly  free  from  that  eating  corrosive. 

Of  what  Queen  Elisabeth  made  greater  account  than  of 

Ten  Subsidies, 
Lord  Keeper  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  in  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the 
session  13  £liz.  1571,  addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  said 
that,  as  concerning  the  subsidy,  her  Majesty  forgot  not  that  it  was  a 
grant  made,  proceeding  from  the  earnest  affections  and  hearty  good 
wills  of  her  good,  dutiful,  and  obedient  subjects  for  the  greatest  part ; 
and  she  had  therefore  commanded  him  to  say  unto  the  Commons 
that  she  made  a  greater  account  of  the  great  good  wills  and  bene- 
volent minds  of  her  good  and  loving  subjects  than  she  did  of  ten 
subsidies.  Again,  her  Majesty  forgot  not  that,  besides,  this  was  not 
a  grant  by  good  and  loving  subjects  that  had  never  made  like  grant 
theretofore,  but  by  such  as  had  contributed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
necessary  charges  of  the  realm  had  required,  which  did  much  com- 
mend and  set  forth  that  subsidy  of  theirs. 
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Debate  respecting  the  Assessment  of  a  Tax  vpon  Property  in 

the  Time  of  the  Commonwealth, 

Major  General  Disbrowe. — I  would  have  no  proportion  set  but 
only  6d.  per  pound ;  and  Commissioners  appointed  either  by  your- 
selves or  my  Lord  Protector^  who,  upon  oaths,  may  inquire  and  give 
other  persons  an  oath  to  find  out  the  value  of  this. 

Colonel  Cox. — I  would  have  a  strict  way  of  punishing  persons 
that  do  forswear  themselves. 

Mr.  Bodurda. — I  speak  not  upon  a  prudential  account ;  but  this 
is  the  way  to  discover  every  fnan*s  estate,  not  only  his  real  estate 
(and  the  land  will  bide  still),  but  every  man* s personal  estate  will  be 
laid  open.  I  must  examine  what  every  alderman  is  worth  ;  and  the 
chief  magistrate,  knowing  where  the  money  lies,  he  and  his  army 
may  command  it. 

Mr.  Disbrowe, — What  is  feared  is  that  a  man  should  do  wrong  in 
paying  3d.,  by  giving  a  false  value  when  his  neighbour  pays  6<f. 
These  are  the  failings  of  men.  I  lay  not  much  stress  upon  that  way 
of  an  oath  before  commissioners,  or  how  a  false  oath  can  be  punished, 
unless  it  be  in  a  court  of  record.  I  had  rather  have  a  penalty  on 
the  concealers,  as  in  the  case  of  excise  and  customs.  As  to  that  of 
personal  estate,  is  not  every  man  as  liable  to  have  his  estate  looked 
into  as  the  assessments  are  now,  and  it  will  be  no  more  then  ? 

Mr.  Vincent. — It  was  never  known  that  men  should  be  put  to 
swear  in  their  own  cases.  We  have  lately  had  experience  in  the  last 
six  months,  though  grudging  nothing  that  is  laid  by  his  Highness 
and  the  parliament. 

Sir  Christopher  Pack, — How  practical  soever  it  may  be  in  the 
country,  it  is  impracticable  in  the  city.  We  have  some  that  have 
only  trades,  and  no  visible  estates. 

Colonel  Chadwicke. — It  was  always  the  care  of  our  ancestors  to 
keep  off  such  courses. 

Sir  Richard  Onslsw. — As  to  that  of  oaths,  I  am  not  so  much  for 
them ;  only  I  would  have  the  assessments  sworn  to.  Who  knows 
the  estates  of  their  neighbours  ?  They  need  not  go  to  mathematical 
proportion.  For  that  of  personal  estates  the  judges  used  to  say 
every  man's  estate  was  visible,  &c. 

Captain  Baynes, — As  to  this  plan  of  surveying,  and  searching  into 
men^s  estates,  it  is  that  which  your  ancestors  would  never  endure. 
That  the  chief  magistrate  should  know  men*s  estates,  was  always 
avoided.    If  you  appoint  strangers  to  survey — and  I  should  be  sorry 
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to  be  put  upon  that  employment — I  have  known  counties  ready  to 
rise  in  arms,  when  surveyors  were  coming  into  the  country. 

Colonel  Shapcott. — All  ways  that  are  propounded  are  very  incon- 
venient and  impracticable,  and  have  been  tried  in  other  parliaments, 
and  before  committees,  and  could  never  be  done. 

Mr.  Campfield, — If  you  go  this  way  to  work,  it  will  raise  the 
greatest  earthquake  and  disturbance  that  ever  was  in  England, 
Honest  conscientious  men  will  make  a  just  return ;  other  less  con- 
scientious, cunning  knaves,  will  venture  at  low  rates,  because  they 
know  this  will  be  a  constant  standard. 

Major  General  Boteler, — If  you  appoint  strangers  to  survey y  I 
doubt  you  will  raise  greater  disturbance  than  ever  was  in  England, 
If  assessors  are  appointed  to  assess  their  neighbours,  there  will  be 
great  partiality. 

Sir  William  Strickland, — ^The  way  that  is  ])ropounded  looks  like 
a  Court-project ;  and  though  we  have  no  cause  to  suspect  any  thing, 
•s  there  is  now  a  confidence  between  the  chief  magistrate  and  the 
people,  we  know  not  what  may  come  next.  Our  ancestors  have 
always  declined  such  courses.  Patience  has  enured  our  parts  [York- 
shire] to  bear  our  suiferings. 

Major  General  Disbrowe. — I  am  convinced  of  the  impracticable- 
ness  of  this,  which  I  was  so  zealous  in ;  and  if  I  had  had  the  least 
jealousy  that  it  was  a  Court-project,  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  have 
moved  it. 

Mr.  Bond, — /  should  be  sorry  to  trust  any  chief  magistrate  to 
understand  all  men's  estates.  The  Alderman  [Sir  C.  Pack]  tells 
you  it  is  impracticable  with  them.  I  remember  a  story,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Canterbury  [Archbishop  Laud]  sent  for  Sir  Thomas 
Somner,  a  member  that  served  for  the  city,  and  would  have  him  to 
discover  the  aldermen's  estates  ;  he  would  not,  and  was  committed 
to  prison  ;  and  this  was  aggravated  as  an  article  against  the  Bishop 
of  Canterbury  [Archbishop  Laud]. 

Colonel  Sydenham. — /  would  not  have  you  put  such  a  disturbance 
and  confusion  in  the  nation,  as  this  will  do. 

Sir  Gilbert  Pickering. — I  have  one  objection  against  it ;  the  danger 
is  of  assessors  being  more  favourable  and  partial  in  one  place  than 
another. 
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Different  Times  that  the  great  Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  brought  forward^  previously  to  Mr,  Charles  Grey*s  Motion  of 
1793. 

May,  1 793,  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Charles  Grey,  [afterwards 
Earl  Grey],  in  his  speech  upon  his  motion  for  a  reform  in  Parliament, 
said  that  many  had  been  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
reform.  At  different  times  the  great  question  of  reform  had  been 
brought  forward ;  but  a  proper  time  had  never  yet  been  found  for  it. 
In  1733,  a  motion  was  made  in  that  House,  by  Mr.  Bromley  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  *,  And  that  motion  was  supported  in 
a  very  able  speech  by  Sir  William  Wyndham.  At  that  time  the 
proposition  was  met,  and  successfully  resisted,  upon  the  pretence 
of  danger  arising  from  Papists  and  Jacobites  plotting  against  the 
state  and  the  constitution.  In  1 745  another  attempt  was  made  f, 
and  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  pretence  of  danger  was 
not  made  use  of,  although  the  country  was  then  in  a  state  of  war 
and  disturbance  ;  but  the  success  of  the  attempt  was  just  the  same 
as  of  the  former  one.  Again,  he  said,  the  business  came  to  be 
agitated  in  the  year  1758  Xi  then  also  the  motion  was  rejected.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  himself  brought 
forward  the  subject  three  different  times  § — 1782  and  1783,  and 
lastly  in  1785,  when  he  was  minister.  The  same  objection  with 
respect  to  the  time  was  then  made,  and  combated  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  strongly  and  powerfully  in  argument  but  with- 
out effect ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  continue  to  be  made  suc- 
cessfully, till  the  people  resolved  for  thetnselves  that  there  should  be 
a  proper  time. 

Reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, — The  Three 
Resolutions  moved  by  Mr,  Pitt,  7  th  May,  1783. 

The  ensuing  is  the  substance  of  the  above-mentioned  celebrated 
resolutions: — 1.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Uouse,  that  the 
most  effectual  and  practicable  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  the 
better  prevention  both  of  bribery  and  expense  in  the  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  Parliament.  2.  That  for  the  future,  when  the 
majority  of  voters  for  any  borough  should  be  convicted  of  gross  and 
notorious  corruption  before  a  select  committee  of  that  House  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  merits  of  any  election,  such  borough  should  be 
disfranchised,  and  the  minority  of  voters  not  so  convicted  should  be 

*  S«e  Pari.  Iliat,  vol.  9,  p.  394.  f  Ibid.  vol.  13,  p.  1056. 

X  Pari  Hut,  vol.  15,  p.  870. 

%  Ibid.  vol.  22,  p.  1416 ;  vol.  23,  p.  826;  vol.  25,  p.  432. 
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entitled  to  Tote  for  the  county  in  which  such  borough  should  be 
situated.  3.  That  an  addition  of  knights  of  the  shire  and  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  metropolis,  should  be  added  to  the  state  of  the 
representation. 

The  Lcuiies  interrupt  the  Business  of  the  House  of  Commons 

for  two  Hours, 

Mr.  Hatsell  relates,  [earlj  part  of  reign  of  Gleorge  III.,J  that  it 
being  insisted  that  the  order  for  clearing  the  House  of  Commons  of 
strangers  should  be  put  in  execution  at  a  time  when  the  whole  gal« 
lerj,  and  the  seats  under  the  front  gallery,  were  filled  with  ladies — 
Captain  Johnstone  of  the  navy,  (commonly  called  Governor  John- 
stone), being  angry  that  the  House  was  cleared  of  all  "the  men 
strangers,"  amongst  whom  were  some  friends  he  had  introduced, 
insisted  that  "all  strangers"  should  withdraw.  This  produced  a 
violent  ferment  for  a  long  time,  the  ladies  showing  great  reluctance 
to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  House ;  so  that,  by  this  perse- 
verance, business  was  interrupted  for  nearly  two  hours.  But  at 
length  they  were  compelled  to  submit. 


Laws  of  this  Country  described, — Seventeenth  Century, 

The  laws  of  this  country  are  quite  unworthy  of  a  free  people. 
They  deserve  from  first  to  last  to  be  seriously  debated  and  con- 
sidered, and  reduced  to  an  agreement  with  right  reason  and  common 
equity,  which  ought  to  be  the  form  and  life  of  every  government. 
The  Norman  way  for  ending  of  controversies  was  much  more  abusive 
than  the  English  way  ;  yet  William  the  Conqueror,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  introduced  the  laws  of  the  Normans  and  their  vexatious  and 
litigious  way  amongst  us,  controversies  of  all  natures  having  before 
a  quick  and  final  despatch  in  every  hundred.  He  erected  a  trade  of 
judges  and  lawyers,  to  sell  justice  and  injustice  at  his  own  uncon- 
scionable rate,  and  in  what  time  he  pleased  ;  the  corruption  whereof 
is  yet  remaining  upon  us,  to  our  continual  impoverishing  and  molesta- 
tion.— Rare  Pamplilet,  reign  of  Charles  I. 


What,  not  being  comprehensible  to  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
is  a  technical  System  invented  for  the  Creation  of  Costs, 

13th  February,  1850. — ^The  Solicitor-General  [Sir  John  Romilly] 
said  he  must  warn  the  House,  if  they  attempted  legal  reforms,  that 
they  must  not  allow  lawyer  after  lawyer  to  get  up  and  tell  them,  that 
they  were  not  capable  of  understanding  the  subject.     The  House 


«v. 
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might  depend  upon  it,  if  they  could  not  reduce  a  legal  proposition 
to  the  plain  principles  of  common  sense,  comprehensible  to  persons 
of  ordinary  intelUgence  and  understanding,  the  defect  was  that  it 
was  a  technical  system  invented  for  the  creation  of  costs,  and  not  to 
promote  the  due  administration  of  justice. 


When  the  Lawyer  will  remain  quiet  in  his  Cabinet,     In  defence 
of  what  the  whole  body  of  Lawyers  will  rush  out. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  Bill,  February  1850, 
Mr.  Cockbum  said  that  such  a  case  as  an  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  attempted  to  put  forward  against  the  bill,  put  him  in 
mind  of  an  old  and  memorable  saying  of  a  celebrated  nobleman — 
Earl  Chatham — which,  though  uttered  long  ago,  appeared  applicable 
to  the  present  day-r~that  if  you  were  to  introduce  a  measure  to  shake 
the  British  constitution  to  its  centre,  the  lawyer  would  remain  quiet 
in  his  cabinet ;  but  if  you  attempted  to  shake  one  of  the  cobwebs  in 
Westminster  Hall,  the  whole  body  of  lawyers  would  rush  out  to  its 
defence. 


Lord  Chancellor  Truro. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  11th  July,  1850,  that 
if  the  arrangement  of  having  the  Great  Seal  in  commission  were  to 
be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  Great  Seal  was  to  be  entrusted  to  any 
individual,  he  did  not  know  any  person  to  whom  he  should  wish  to 
see  it  entrusted  rather  than  to  one  of  the  most  amiable,  most  learned, 
and  most  experienced  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall — a  man  expe- 
rienced in  Chancery  proceedings  from  his  former  profession,  and  of 
great  experience  in  common  law ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  add,  as  the 
crowning  words  of  his  eulogy,  that  he  did  not  know  a  more  honour- 
able, honest,  and  entirely  independent  man  than  Chief  Justice 
Wilde. 


As  to  a  new  Law  three  Things  to  be  considered. 

March,  1562.  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Montague  said  the  prince  or 
commonwealth  that  will  make  a  new  law,  ought  to  consider  three 
things:  Ist.  That  the  same  law  be  necessary.  2nd.  That  it  be 
just  and  reasonable.  3rd.  That  it  be  possible  and  commodious,  apt 
and  fit  to  be  put  in  execution.  Unto  these  three  qualities  may  be 
reduced  all  other  that  are  requisite,  to  the  end  the  law  should  be 
good. 
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Going  to  Principals  for  Instructions  and  Ballot  ting  Boxes. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March,  1 668-9,  Sir  Richard 
TempU  said  he  hoped  we  should  not  imitate  Holland,  and  go  to  our 
principals  for  instructions.  He  had  heard  of  ballot  ting  boxes ;  they 
had  had  them  in  Scotland,  but  they  were  there  weary  of  them,  as 
precluding  all  debates. 


Parliament  of  1523.     Nothing  done  or  spoken  there,  but  that 
it  was  immediately  blown  abroad  in  every  Alehouse. 

At  the  Parliament  held  at  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  April,  1523, 
Cardinal  Wolsey  is  stated  to  have  found  himself  much  grieved  with 
the  burgesses  thereof;  for  that  nothing  was  so  soon  done  or  spoken 
therein,  but  that  it  was  immediately  blown  abroad  in  every  alehouse. 


What  Topic  the  House  of  Commons  hears  dwelt  on  with  the 

most  Impatience. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  the  Diary  of  his  ParUamentary  Life, 
says : — There  is  nothing  so  injudicious  as  to  talk,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  a  man's  own  disinterestedness.  It  is  the  topic  which  the 
House,  with  great  reason,  hears  dwelt  on  with  the  most  impatience. 


In  what  Case  the  Wealth  of  the  Public  will  be  diminished  by  a  Tax, 
— Extract  from  Sir  William  Petty* s  Political  Arithmetic,  first 
published  in  1687. 

If  the  stocks  of  laborious  and  ingenious  men,  who  are  not  only 
beautifying  the  country  where  they  live,  by  elegant  dyet,  apparel^ 
furniture,  housing,  pleasant  gardens,  orchards,  and  publick  edifices, 
&c.,  but  are  also  increasing  the  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  of  the  country 
by  trade  and  arms ;  I  say,  if  the  stocks  of  these  men  should  be  dimi- 
nbhed  by  a  tax,  and  transferred  to  such  as  do  nothing  at  all  but 
eat  and  drink,  sing,  play,  and  dance ;  nay,  to  such  as  study  the 
metaphysics,  or  other  needless  speculation ;  or  else  employ  them- 
selves in  any  other  way,  which  produces  no  material  thing,  or  things 
of  real  use  and  value  in  the  commonwealth  :  In  this  case  the  wealth 
of  the  publick  will  be  diminished,  otherwise  than  as  such  exercises 
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are  recreations  and  refreshments  of  the  mind;  and  which  heing 
moderately  used,  do  qualify  and  dispose  men  to  what  in  itself  is 
more  considerable. 


Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  High  Court  of  Chau' 
eery  should  be  forthwith  taken  away, — Reference  to  a  Committee 
to  consider  how  Chancery  Causes  might  be  determined, 

5th  August,  1653.  House  of  Commons.  The  House  this  day,  ac- 
cording to  former  order,  took  into  consideration  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery, 

Resolved,  That  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  of  England  shall  be 
forthwith  taken  away :  and  that  a  Bill  be  brought  in  for  that  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Law,  to 
prepare  a  Bill  for  this  purpose ;  and  report  it  to  the  House. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  same  Committee,  to  consider 
how  the  causes,  now  depending  in  Chancery,  may  be  determined ; 
and  likewise  a  provision  for  the  determining,  for  the  future,  matters 
of  Equity,  and  putting  in  order  other  matters  of  Law,  which  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Court ;  and  forthwith  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  that  purpose. 


Protection  in  1815. 


In  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  March  and  April,  1840,  Lord 
Ashburton  said  that  in  1815  there  were  many  gentlemen  who  con- 
tended that  the  price  of  wheat  ought  to  be  kept  up  to  80«.  per 
quarter :  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
even  thought  that  80«.  was  not  sufficient ;  some  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  .protection  ought  to  go  as  high  as  120«. ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Pamell  expressed  an  opinion  that  1 25s,  would  be  a  fair  protecting 
duty. 

The  Popish  Religion^  as  described  in  a  Petition  and 

Remonstrance,  1621. 

19  James  I.  1621.  The  House  of  Commons  presented  a  petition 
and  remonstrance  to  the  King  against  Popery,  hi  which  the  Popish 
Religion  is  thus  described :— The  Popish  Rehgion  is  incompatible  with 
ours,  in  respect  of  their  positions.     It  draweth  with  it  an  unavoid- 
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able  dependencj  on  foreign  princes.  It  hatli  a  restless  spirit,  and 
will  strive  by  these  gradations : — if  it  once  get  but  a  connivance,  it 
will  press  for  a  toleration ;  if  that  should  be  obtained,  they  must 
have  an  equality ;  from  thence  they  will  aspire  to  superiority,  and 
will  never  rest  till  they  get  a  subversion  of  the  true  religion. 


Growth  of  Popery i  16/0. 

In  1670,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  presented  a  petition  to  the  King, 
stating  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  Priests  and  Jesuits  frequent- 
ing the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  most  of  the  counties 
of  the  kingdom,  more  than  formerly,  seducing  his  Majesty's  good 
subjects :  and  also  stating  the  great  insolencies  of  the  Papists  in 
Ireland,  in  which  country  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  reputed  to  be 
made  such  by  the  Pope,  publicly  appeared  in  opposition  unto  those 
made  uiuler  his  Mqjesty*s  authority  according  to  the  established 
religion  ;  and  that  Peter  Talbot,  the  reputed  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
was  publicly  consecrated  such  at  Antwerp  with  great  and  public 
solemnity ;  from  whence  he  came  to  London,  where  he  exercised  his 
function ;  and  was  all  along  his  journey  to  Chester  treated  with  the 
character  of  his  Grace  by  the  Papists  whom  he  visited ;  and  at  hia 
landing  in  Dublin  he  was  received  with  very  great  solemnity  by 
those  of  the  Popish  religion  there ;  where  also  he  exercised  his  func- 
tion publicly,  great  multitudes  then  flocking  to  him,  and  continuing 
to  do  the  same. 


Extract  from  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon's  Observations  upon 

the  Pope's  usurped  Supremacy, 

It  is  no  more  excuse  for  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  than  it  is 
security  for  the  King,  that  they  say  they  do  not  acknowledge  any 
temporal  authority  to  be  in  the  Pope,  so  that  he  cannot  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  if  himself  came  to  invade  the  king- 
dom, they  would  themselves  oppose  and  resist  him  with  the  same 
courage  as  they  would  fight  against  the  Turk.  Spiritual  authority 
bath  done  too  much  mischief  to  be  undervalued,  or  to  be  believed  to 
have  less  mind  to  do  mischief  than  it  hath  had ;  nor  do  they  who 
talk  of  resisting  it  know  to  what  degree  they  would  resist,  or  to  what 
degree  they  would  not  assist  it,  if  there  were  occasion.  No  man  yet 
hnows  what  themselves  mean  by  that  spiritual  authority  which  they  own 
to  be  in  the  Pope,  and  which  they  would  before  this  time  have  carefully 
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explained,  if  they  thought  it  so  innocent  that  no  harm  could  be 
apprehended  from  it;  and,  till  they  do  clearly  define  what  it  is, 
they  must  not  take  it  ill,  if  we  conceiye  that  they  mean  enough  by  it 
to  compass  anything  the  Pope  thinks  seasonable  to  apply  it  to.  So 
that  the  attributing  any  power  to  him,  or  acknowledging  any  to  be 
in  him,  of  how  spiritual  a  nature  soever  it  is  thought  to  be,  shall  be 
enough  to  give  law  to  the  temporal^  when  a  spiritual  end  shaU  so 
direct  it. 

The  Church  and  Commonwealth  two  Twins. 

1601.  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Francis  Hastings,  in  a  speech  for 
reforming  abuses,  said : — The  Church  and  Commonwealth  are  two 
twins,  which  laugh  and  live  together. 


Protestant  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics — Opinion  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  A,D.  1791. 

May,  1791.  House  of  Lords.  Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  that  he  had  always  supported 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  them.  He  owned  his  opinion  as  to  Catholics  had  been 
very  different :  their  claim,  if  they  had  any,  was  an  indulgence,  not 
a  right ;  but,  from  a  strict  observance  of  their  change  of  character 
and  system  in  every  part  of  the  world,  he  was  now  inclined  to  think 
them  a  harmless  people,  who  deserved  the  same  indulgence,  and  had 
the  same  right  as  other  sects  to  protection  and  toleration.  On  the 
subject  of  toleration,  he  had  but  one  opinion  or  principle,  and  it  was, 
that  religions  ought  to  be  tolerated  under  a  free  government,  unless 
where  the  exercise  of  those  religions  was  dangerous  to  the  State. 


Divorces  confined  to  the  Higher  Classes  by  the  Expense. 

March,  1800.  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Auckland  said,  in  the 
debate  on  the  standing  order  respecting  Divorce  Bills,  that  rank  and 
property  ought  not  to  have  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  divorces, 
and  yet  that  benefit  was  confined  to  the  higher  classes  by  the  great 
expense  which  attended  it.  His  Lordship  added,  that  this  partial 
advantage  was  objectionable  in  another  point  of  view  ;  it  tended  to 
expose  to  public  remark  and  discussion,  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of 
men  of  rank  and  opulence,  and  of  those  who  ought  to  give  examples 
of  good  order  and  of  morality. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


AND 


POLITICAL  MISCELLANIES. 

NO-  II. 


The  Party  in  the  State  to  which  the  Editor  belongs, 

A  READER  of  the  first  number  of  this  work  has  stated  that  some 
surprise  has  been  expressed,  that  the  notice  prefixed  to  it  con- 
tains no  intimation  respecting  the  Party  in  the  State  to  which  the 
Editor  belongs.  This  defect  shall  now  be  supplied.  The  editor  can 
have  no  wish  for  concealment  upon  that  head.  He  belongs  to  the 
Whigs.  He  imbibed  their  principles,  about  the  time  of  his  going  to 
college,  from  Mr.  Francis  Horner.  Latterly,  however,  there  has  been 
created  in  his  mind  a  tendency — weekly  and  daily  less  easy  to  be  re- 
sisted (a  recent  Address  by  him  to  the  Electors  of  Lambeth  sufficiently 
shows  this*), — towards  the  principles  which,  as  he  believes,  are  with 
small  exceptions  those  of  "  a  class  of  the  community  whose  labours 

*  In  that  Address  (27th  July,  1850)  the  heads  of  the  Editor's  political  creed 
are  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Maintenance  of  those  measures  of  free  trade  which  have  already  received 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  2.  Gradual  enlargement  of  those  measures,  and 
farther  reduction  in  the  price  of  food  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  3.  Strictest 
eeonomy  in  every  department  of  the  public  service  that  can  be  made  compatible 
with  its  efficiency.  4.  Diminution  of  taxation  ;— good  faith,  however,  being  kept 
with  the  public  creditor.  5.  Improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
society.  6.  Promotion  of  the  education  of  the  people,  without  reference  to  shades 
of  difference  in  their  religious  opinions.  7.  Speedy  and  cheap  administration  of 
justice,  legal  and  equitable.  8.  Modification  of  the  oath  taken  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  9.  Extension  of  the  franchise.  10.  Sanitary  reform,  and  con- 
sequently abolition  of  the  window  tax.  11.  Further  facilities  for  emigration  to  our 
colonies.  12.  Preservation  of  general  peace — due  regard  being  had  to  the  honour 
of  the  British  empire.  13.  Resolution,  uninfluenced  by  party  politics,  to  vote  for 
those  measures  which,  in  his  belief,  will  prove  beneficial  to  his  constituents  and  the 
country. 
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and  whose  yirtues  form  the  strength  and  secaritjof  the  State,*"^  viz., 
the  pnnciples  of  the  Radical  Reformers  of  Great  Britain. 


Petition  of  Right,  4  Charles  L  1628. 

The  Petition  exhihited  to  his  Majesty  hy  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  con- 
cerning divers  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.    To  the  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  humbly  show  unto  our  sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled;  That  whereas  it  is  declared  and  enacted  by  a  statute  made 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  commonly  called  ''Statutum  de 
Tallagio  non  concedendo,"  that  no  tallage  or  aid  shall  be  laid  or 
levied,  by  the  King  or  his  heirs,  in  this  realm,  without  the  good-will 
and  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  bur- 
gesses, and  other  the  freemen  of  the  commonalty  of  this  realm : 
And  by  authority  of  Parliament,  holden  in  the  25th  year  of  King 
Edward  III.,  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that  from  thenceforth  no 
person  shall  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  King  against  his 
will,  because  such  loans  were  against  reason  and  the  franchises  of 
the  land  :  And,  by  other  laws  of  this  realm,  it  is  provided,  that  none 
should  be  charged,  by  any  charge  or  imposition  called  a  benevolence, 
nor  by  such  like  charge ;  by  which  the  statutes  before  mentioned, 
and  the  other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  your  sub- 
jects have  inherited  this  freedom,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge,  not  set  by 
common  consent  in  Parliament :   Tet,  nevertheless  of  late,  divers 
commissions,  directed  to  sundry  commissioners  in  several  counties, 
with  instructions,  have  issued,  by  pretext  whereof  your  people  have 
been  in  divers  places  assembled,  and  required  to  lend  certain  sums 
of  money  unto  your  Majesty,  and  many  of  them,  upon  their  refusal 
so  to  do,  have  had  an  unlawful  oath  administered  unto  them,  not 
warrantable  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  have  been 
constrained  to  become  bound  to  make  appearance  and  give  attend- 
ance before  your  Privy  Council,  and  in  other  places  ;  and  others  of 
them  have  therefore  been  imprisoned,  confined,  and  sundry  other 
ways  molested  and  disquieted  :  and  divers  other  charges  have  been 
laid  and  levied  upon  your  people,  in  several  counties,  by  lords 
lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants,  commissioners  for  musters,  justicea 
of  peace,  and  others  by  command  or  direction  from  your  Majesty,  or 

*  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox :  see  t  subsequent  ptge. 
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your  Privy  Council,  against  the  laws  and  free  customs  of  this  realm : 
And  whereas  also,  by  the  statute  called  "  The  Great  Charter  of  the 
Liberties  of  England/'  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that  no  freeman 
may  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freeholds  or 
liberties,  or  his  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any 
manner  disturbed,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
the  law  of  the  land :  And  in  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.  it  was  declared  and  enacted  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
that  no  man,  of  what  estate  or  condition  that  he  be,  should  be  put 
out  of  his  lands  or  tenements,  nor  taken,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  dis- 
herited, nor  put  to  death,  without  being  brought  to  answer  by  due 
process  of  law :  Nevertheless,  against  the  tenor  of  the  said  statutes, 
and  other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  your  realm,  to  that  end  pro- 
vided, divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been  imprisoned,  without 
any  cause  showed;  and  when,  for  their  deliverance,  they  were  brought 
before  your  justices,  by  your  Majesty's  vrrits  of  Habeas  Corpus,  there 
to  undergo  and  receive  as  the  Court  should  order,  and  their  keepers 
commanded  to  certify  the  causes  of  their  detainer,  no  cause  was  cer- 
tified, but  that  they  were  detained  by  your  Majesty's  special  com- 
mand, signified  by  the  Lords  of  your  Privy  Council ;  and  yet  were 
returned  back  to  several  prisons,  without  being  charged  with  any- 
thing, to  which  they  might  make  answer  by  due  process  of  law : 
And  whereas  of  late,  great  companies  of  soldiers  and  mariners  have 
been  dispersed  into  divers  counties  of  the  realm,  and  the  inhabitants 
against  their  vrills  have  been  compelled  to  receive  them  into  their 
houses,  and  there  to  suffer  them  to  sojourn,  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  great  grievance  and  vexation  of  the 
people :  And  whereas,  also,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  25th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  it  is  declared  and  enacted, 
that  no  man  shall  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb  against  the  form  of 
the  Great  Charter,  and  other  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm ; 
and  by  the  said  Great  Charter,  and  other  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  your  realm  no  man  ought  to  be  adjudged  to  death,  but  by  the 
laws  established  in  this  your  realm,  either  by  the  customs  of  the 
same  realm,  or  by  Acts  of  Pariiament ;  And,  whereas  no  offender  of 
what  kind  soever  is  exempted  from  the  proceedings  to  be  used,  and 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your 
realm :  Nevertheless,  of  late,  divers  commissions,  under  your  Ma- 
jesty's Great  Seal,  have  issued  forth,  by  which  certain  persons  have 
been  assigned  and  appointed  commissioners  with  power  and  autho- 
rity to  proceed,  within  the  land,  according  to  the  justice  of  martial 

[c2] 
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law  against  such  soldiers  and  mariners,  or  other  dissolute  persons 
joining  with  them,  as  should  commit  anj  murder,  robbery,  felony, 
mutiny,  or  other  outrage  or  misdemeanour  whatsoever ;  and  by  such 
summary  course  and  order,  as  is  agreeable  to  martial  law,  and  is  used 
in  armies  in  time  of  war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
such  offenders,  and  them  to  cause  to  be  executed  and  put  to  death, 
according  to  the  martial  law ;  by  pretext  whereof  some  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  hare  been,  by  some  of  the  said  commissioners  put  to 
death ;  when  and  where,  if  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  land  they 
had  deserved  death,  by  the  same  laws  and  statutes  also  they  might, 
and  by  no  other  ought  to  have  been  adjudged  and  executed :  and, 
also,  sundry  grievous  offenders  by  colour  thereof,  claiming  an  exemp- 
tion, have  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  them  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  your  realm,  by  reason  that  divers  of  your  officers 
and  ministers  of  justice  have  unjustly  refused,  or  forebom  to  pro- 
ceed agamst  such  offenders,  according  to  the  same  laws  and  statutes, 
upon  pretence  that  the  said  offenders  were  punishable  only  by  mar- 
tial law,  and  by  authority  of  such  commissions  as  aforesaid ;  which 
commissions,  and  all  others  of  like  nature,  are  wholly  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  said  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm :  They  do, 
therefore,  humbly  pray  your  most  excellent  Majesty,  that  no  man 
hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence, 
tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  none  be  called  to  make  answer  or  take  such  oath, 
or  to  give  attendance,  or  to  be  confined,  or  otherwise  molested  or 
disquieted  concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal  thereof :  and  that  no 
freeman,  in  any  such  manner  as  is  before-mentioned,  be  imprisoned 
or  detained ;  and  that  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  remove  the 
said  soldiers  and  mariners ;  and  that  your  people  may  not  be  so 
burdened  in  time  to  come  ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  commissions  for 
proceeding  by  martial  law  may  be  revoked  and  annulled  ;  and  that 
hereafter  no  commissions  of  like  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid,  lest,  by 
colour  of  them,  any  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed  or  put 
to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchise  of  the  land :  All  which 
they  most  humbly  pray  of  your  most  excellent  Majesty  as  their 
rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm  : 
and  that  your  Majesty  would  also  vouchsafe  to  declare,  that  the 
awards,  doings  and  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  people,  in 
any  of  the  premises,  shall  not  be  drawn  hereafter  into  consequence 
or  example  :  and  that  your  Majesty  would  be  also  graciously  pleased 
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for  the  further  comfort  and  safety  of  your  people,  to  declare  your 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  that,  in  the  things  aforesaid,  all  your  officers 
and  ministers  shall  serve  you,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm,  as  they  tender  the  honour  of  your  Majesty  and  the 
prosperity  of  this  kingdom. 


Mr.  HaUanCs  A  cccunt  of  the  Petition  of  Right, 

The  principal  matters  of  complaint  taken  up  by  the  Commons  in 
this  session  [1628]  were  the  exaction  of  money  under  the  name  of 
loans ;  the  commitment  of  those  who  refused  compliance,  and  the 
late  decision  of  the  King's  Bench,  remanding  them  upon  a  habeas 
corpus  ;  the  billeting  of  soldiers  on  private  persons,  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  last  year,  whether  for  convenience  or  for  purposes  of 
intimidation  and  annoyance ;  and  the  commissions  to  try  military 
offenders  by  martial  law — a  procedure  necessary  within  certain  limits 
to  the  discipline  of  an  army,  but  unwarranted  by  the  constitution  of 
this  country^  which  was  little  used  to  any  regular  forces,  and  stretched 
by  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  king's  administration  beyond  all 
bounds.  These  four  grievances  or  abuses  form  the  foundation  of 
the  Petition  of  Right,  presented  by  the  Commons  in  the  shape  of  a 
declaratory  statute. 


The  Commonwealth  or  Policy  must  be  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
People. — Extract  from  the  Commonwealth  of  England  and  the 
Manner  of  Government  thereof  Compiled  by  the  Honourable  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Knight,  Doctor  of  both  Laws,  and  one  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  unto  two  most  worthy  Princes,  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  frst  published  in  the  year  1583. 

It  doth  appear  that  the  mutations  and  changes  of  fashions  of  govern- 
ment in  commonwealths  bee  natural],  and  doe  not  allwayes  come  of 
ambition  or  malice  :  and  that  according  to  the  nature  of  the  people, 
so  the  commonwealth  is  to  it  fit  and  proper.  And  as  all  these  three 
kindes  of  commonwealths  [Kingdom — Aristocracy — Democracy]  are 
naturall,  so  when  to  each  partie  or  espece  and  kinde  of  the  people, 
that  is  applyed  which  best  agreeth,  like  a  garment  to  the  body,  or 
shoe  to  the  foote,  then  the  bodie  politick  is  in  quiet,  and  findeth 
ease,  pleasure  and  profit.  But  if  a  contrarie  forme  bee  given  to  a 
contrarie  manner  of  people,  as  when  the  shoe  is  too  little  or  too 
great  for  the  foot,  it  doth  hurt  and  incumber  the  convenient  use 
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thereof^  so  the  free  people  of  nature  tyrannised,  or  ruled  by  one 
against  their  wiUs,  were  he  never  so  good,  either  faile  of  courage 
and  wax  servile,  or  never  rest  until  they  either  destroy  the  King  and 
them  that  would  subdue  them,  or  be  destroyed  themselves.  And 
again,  another  sort  there  is,  which  without  being  ruled  by  one  Prince, 
but  set  at  libertie,  cannot  tell  what  they  should  doe,  but  either  through 
insolencie,  pride,  and  idlenesse,  will  fall  to  robery,  and  all  mischiefe, 
and  to  scatter  and  dissolve  themselves,  or  with  fooUsh  ambition  and 
private  strife  consume  one  another,  and  bring  themselves  to  nothing. 


A  Constitution — an  Administration— and  a  People, 

As  a  constitution  really  existing  ought  to  be  a  rule  to  an  administra- 
tion which  exists,  so  also  an  existing  people  should  be  a  light  and  a 
law,  leading  and  accommodating  to  their  different  succeeding  necessi- 
ties, the  constitution  itself. — Short  notes  from  various  writers. 


1693.     Extract  from  Report  of  Sums  issued  for  Secret  Service  and 
paid  to  Members  of  Parliament,  and  Debate  thereon, 

REPORT. 

To  Sir  Scroop  How,  a  free  gift  out  of  arrears  of  hearth 

money  .....  ^2000  0  0 

To  Sir  Henry  Fane,  a  free  gift,  on  being  removed  from 

being  a  Commissioner  of  Excise  .  .     1000  0  0 

To  Thomas  Frankland,  Esq.,  on  the  like  account  .       800  0  0 

To  Sir  Robert  Howard,  by  verbal  direction  of  the  King 

to  Lord  Ranelagh,  per  annum.  .  .  .     1500  0  0 

To  Baptist  May,  Esq.,  at  nine  several  payments,  expressed 
to  be  for  purchasing  hay,  free  gifts,  bounties  in  dis- 
charge of  taxes,  &c.  ....     3500  0  0 

To  Thomas  Papillon,  Esq.,  a  free  gift  in  recompence  of 
his  quitting  trade  to  execute  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Victuallers  of  the  Navy,  over  and  above  his  yearly 
salary  of  400L,  at  the  rate  of  600/.  per  annum  .       750  0  0 

To  Colonel  Charles  Godfrey,  as  his  Majesty's  grace  and 

bounty  ......       400  0  0 

To  Sir  John  Guise,  as  his  Majesty's  bounty  in  part  of 
7000/.  he  is  to  receive  by  woodfalls  out  of  the  Forest 
of  Deane      ......     1000  0  0 
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DEBATE   THEREON. 

Sir  Robert  Howard, — I  had  1 500/.  from  Jjord  Ranelagh.  I  was 
not  80  saucy  as  to  refuse  the  King's  favour.  But  I  surrendered  the 
grant. 

Earl  of  Ranelagh, — I  had  verbal  directions  from  the  Bang,  to  pay 
1500/.  per  annum  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  it  was  paid  till  Decem- 
ber, 1691 ;  and  then  Howard  delivered  it  up,  and  no  more  notice 
was  taken  of  it. 

3Ir.  Papillon, — I  did  petition  the  Ring  to  be  excused  from  taking 
upon  me  the  victualler's  place.  I  was  in  business,  and  had  trade  to 
foUow,  and  must  neglect  all  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  I  have  received 
a  year  and  a  half,  at  500/.  per  annum. 

Sir  J(Ah  Guise. — As  for  the  "  Forest  of  Deane,"  &c.,  it  is  but 
part  of  what  the  King  promised  me.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  for 
putting  me  down.    This  is  not  very  much  for  the  service  I  have  done. 


Political  Economy, — Extract  from  an  Essay  ascribed  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  published  anonymously,  1820. 

PoLiTiCAi«  Economy  is  an  awful  thing.  It  is  appalling  to  think 
that  the  Legislature  is  often  called  upon  to  decide  questions  which 
involve  the  immediate  happiness,  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of 
millions  of  the  people,  by  the  rules  of  a  science  which  changes  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  very  urgent  or  pressing  necessity 
to  know,  whether  oxygen  gets  the  better  of  phlogiston,  or  chlorine 
is  a  better  founded  name  than  oxy-muriatic  acid.  But  it  is  of 
another  kind  of  importance  to  know  whether  silver  currency,  of  a 
certain  standard,  will  prove  a  considerable  benefit  or  certain  ruin ; 
whether  an  overflowing  abundance  of  cheap  foreign  coin  is  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  the  nation  which  imports  it.  Yet  these  are  questions 
to  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  authority  of  men,  who,  with  all 
their  talents,  do  not,  I  must  confess,  inspire  me  with  perfect  confi- 
dence. 


Free  Trade  in  Corn  a  knotty  Question  to  decide, — Extract  from  an 
Essay  ascribed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  published  anonymously, 
1820. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  trade  in  com  ought  to  be  free,  like 
any  other  trade,  and  that  if  your  farmers  cannot  grow  com  so  cheap 
the  foreign  farmers,  they  ought  to  let  it  alone.     But  when  you 
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are  requested  to  consider  that  every  other  trade  is  restricted  hy 
duties,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  prohibition  ;  when  you  are  told 
that  many  millions  of  capital  have  been  laid  out,  and  many  hundred 
thousands  of  people  bred  up  and  employed,  on  the  presumption  that 
the  growth  of  com  would  continue  to  be  protected  by  law  ;  when  it 
b  stated  to  you  that  the  taxes  are  so  heavy  in  this  country  and  so 
light  in  other  countries,  that  the  effect  of  a  free  importation  of  com 
would  be  the  ruin  of  all  the  farmers,  the  conversion  of  the  people 
into  manufacturers,  and  the  consequent  dependence  of  the  whole 
nation  on  the  commercial  laws,  and  even  the  caprices  of  foreign 
nations,  you  must  own  you  have  a  knotty  question  to  decide ;  and 
besides  all  this  the  question  may  be  of  such  urgency,  that  I  have 
seen  several  thousands  of  farmers  utterly  ruined,  the  manufacturers 
suffering  for  want  of  the  internal  trade,  two  hundred  banks  broken, 
and  money  change  its  value,  solely  because  a  year  was  given  to  con- 
sider of  the  arguments  of  political  economists. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Jews,  A.D.  1753. 

The  Jews  will  get  Possession  of  all  the  Lay  Fees  in  the  Kingdom,  They 
will  establish  Judaism  in  the  Stead  of  Christianity.  This  Island 
flows  as  much  with  Milk  and  Honey  as  the  Land  of  Canaan  ever  did. 
The  Saxons,  who  made  themselves  Masters  of  the  greatest  Part  of 
the  Island,  were  not  near  so  well  united  amongst  themselves  as  the 
Jews  are.  The  Jews  making  themselves  the  Chief  Masters  of  this 
Island,  no  one  can  suppose  that  they  would  submit  to  be  governed 
by  the  Royal  Family  now  upon  tht  Throne, 

November,  1 753.  House  of  Lords.  Debate  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Jews  Naturalization  Bill.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  said : — ^Thc  Jews 
obtaining  the  boon  of  a  general  naturalization  of  all  their  brethren, 
then  I  may  venture  to  prgphesy,  that  the  Jews  would  be  the  highest 
bidders  for  every  land  estate  brought  to  market  in  this  island,  by 
which  means  they  might  at  last  get  possession  of  all  the  lay  fees  in 
the  kingdom.  As  dominion  always  will  follow  property,  could  we 
in  this  case  expect  they  would  submit  to  continue  under  the  disa- 
bility now  proposed  to  be  laid  upon  them  with  regard  to  estates 
relating  to  the  church  ?  No,  my  Lords,  they  would  not  only  repeal 
this  law,  but  every  law  for  establishing  Christianity,  and  establish 
Judaism  in  its  stead.  They  might  then  call  this  island  their  own 
land,  and  whatever  respect  some  of  the  superstitious  among  them 
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might  retain  for  their  prophecies,  every  sensible  man  would  think 
they  had  made  a  happy  exchange ;  for  this  island  flows  as  much 
with  milk  and  honey  as  the  land  of  Canaan  ever  did,  and  it  is  more 
secure  by  being  less  liable  to  be  invaded  by  powerful  neighbours. 

This,  1  know,  my  Lords,  may  be  deemed  chimerical  at  first  view ; 
but  will  not  appear  quite  so  chimerical,  if  we  consider  that  the  first 
body  of  Saxons  called  over  to  this  island  did  not  amount  to  above 
two  or  three  thousand  men,  and  yet  in  less  than  150  years  that 
nation,  though  not  near  so  well  united  among  themselves  as  the  Jews 
are,  made  themsehes  masters  of  the  greatest  and  most  fertile  part 
of  this  island  ;  nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  the  Jews  are  not  a  warlike 
people  as  the  Saxons  were,  for  a  change  of  circumstances,  with  a 
few  proper  regulations,  may  produce  an  entire  change  of  manners ; 
and  though  nothing  of  this  kind  should  happen,  if  they  have  the 
sole  or  the  greatest  command  of  money,  they  may  prevail  with  one 
half  of  the  natives  to  assist  them  in  subduing  the  other,  for  we  know 
the  power  of  money  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war.  Thus  it  must 
appear  not  to  be  altogether  impossible  to  imagine,  that  the  Jews  by 
this  scheme  of  naturalization,  which  we  now  seem  to  be  so  fond  of, 
will  make  themselves  at  last  the  chief  masters  of  this  island,  and  if 
they  should,  no  one  can  suppose  they  would  submit  to  be  governed 
by  the  royal  family  now  upon  our  throne. 


Queen  Elizabeth^ s  Guards, 

A  FOREIGNER  oucc  asked  Queen  Elizabeth,  "Where  are  your 
Majesty's  guards?"  Turning  to  her  people  as  they  passed,  she  said, 
**  These  are  my  guards." — Short  notes  from  various  writers. 


Standing  Army, 

England  defended  herself  without  a  standing  array  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years.  Perhaps  she  might  be  able  to  do  so  still. — Notes 
from  various  writers. 


Guard-Shipsy  A.  D,  1772. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January,  1 772,  Mr.  Harvey, 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  said  that  though  we  kept  up  twenty  guard- 
ships  at  a  great  expense  during  the  last  peace,  yet  they  were  really 
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used  all  the  while  as  a  joh,  and  were  totally  unfit  for  service  when  we 
came  to  want  them ;  that  they  were  rotten,  and  consumed  ia  the 
ports  by  worms. 

Sir  George  Savile  said,  that  if  the  guard-ships  were  now  allowed  to 
be  a  job,  and  to  have  answered  no  purpose,  what  security  could  we 
have  that  they  would  not  again  be  a  job,  only  with  the  difference  of 
being  a  much  more  expensive  job  ? 


In  the  Sea  Service,  favourite  as  it  is,  there  may  be  Extravagance. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Navy  Estimates, 
December,  1 772,  Mr.  Pulteney  said  : — Mr.  Speaker  ;  Extravagance 
in  the  building  of  new  ships  is  a  charge  which  may,  I  understand, 
be  justly  brought  against  the  Admiralty.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that 
in  the  sea  service,  favourite  as  it  is,  there  may  be  extravagance. 
What  think  you  of  having  so  many  new  ships  at  once  upon  the 
stocks,  that  before  a  sufficient  number  of  condemned  ships  return  to 
furnish  a  sufficiency  of  men  to  navigate  them,  they  rot  and  decay  in 
the  dock  or  harbour  ?  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  there  are  great 
abuses  in  this  department. 


How  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lost  the  Opportunity  of  stating  the  great 
Injustice  and  the  mischievous  Effects  of  imposing  any  Taxes  on 
Judicial  Proceedings. 

The  ensuing  are  extracts  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Diary  of  his 
Parliamentary  Life. — 16th  June,  1808.  Tax  on  Law  Proceedings. 
The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  Bill  for  imposing  new 
Stamp  Duties.  The  Act  imposes  new  duties  on  law  proceedings ; 
particularly  on  warrants  for  attendances  in  the  offices  of  Masters  in 
Chancery.  I  intended  fully  to  have  resisted  this,  and  to  have  stated 
the  great  injustice  and  the  mischievous  effects  of  imposing  any  taxes 
on  judicial  proceedings  ;  but  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  Not 
imagining  it  possible  that  the  Bill  could  pass  through  the  committee 
in  one  night,  I  left  the  house  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A 
very  few  of  the  clauses  had  then  been  gone  through,  and  almost 
every  clause  had  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion ;  a  great 
many  clauses  remained ;  and  the  tax  on  law  proceedings,  being  only 
in  the  schedule,  was  last  to  be  considered.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  Perceval,  whose  object  it  is  to  hurry  through 
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business  as  much  as  possible,  had  resisted  the  postponement  of  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Bill,  and  had  insisted  on  its  going 
through  the  committee,  which  was  done  at  three  in  the  morning, 
when  Tcry  few  members  remained  in  the  house. 

I  should  afterwards  have  objected  to  this  tax,  upon  the  third  read- 
ing, but  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  a  subsequent  daj,  in  a 
very  thin  house,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  no  one  ex- 
pected that  it  would  come  on ;  though  it  is  true  that  it  stood,  with  a 
great  many  other  bills,  as  an  order  of  the  day.  Many  persons  had 
clauses  which  they  meant  to  propose ;  but  not  having  the  least  in- 
timation that,  at  such  an  hour,  this  Bill  would  be  selected  from 
among  the  other  orders  of  the  day  to  be  hurried  through,  they  were 
prevented  from  doing  so. 


Why  many  important  Laws  are  not  proposed,  and  why  many  Acts 
are  passed  full  of  objectionable  Provisions, 

The  ensuing  is  an  Extract  from  the  Diary  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
Parliamentary  Life. — Saturday,  9th  June,  1810.  Hurry  and  multi- 
plicity of  business  in  Parhament  towards  the  close  of  a  session. 
The  Bill  for  repealing  the  Act  of  Geo.  II.,  which  makes  stealing  on 
navigable  rivers  a  capital  felony,  stood  as  one  of  the  orders  of  the 
day.  But  it  being  impossible  to  bring  it  on  because  there  were  not 
forty  members  present,  (and,  if  I  had  attempted  to  go  on  with  it,  the 
house  would  have  been  counted  out,)  I  put  off  the  third  reading  to 
next  Wednesday,  though  without  any  hope  of  being  able  to  bripg  it 
on  then,  or  indeed  on  any  other  day  during  the  short  remainder  of 
the  present  session,  which  it  is  understood  is  to  close  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  from  this  time.  For  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  endea- 
voured every  day  to  bring  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill :  but  this 
has  been  impossible ;  the  other  business,  the  notices,  and  the  orders 
of  the  day  for  business  taken  up  by  government  having  always  pre- 
cedence, and  lastmg  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  ministers  do  not  suffer  Parliament  to  sit  half  the 
time  which  is  necessary  to  do  the  business  which  comes  before  it,  or 
which  ought  to  come  before  it.  Many  important  laws  are  not  pro- 
posed, or  cannot  receive  any  discussion,  because  there  is  not  time 
for  them  ;  and  many  Acts  are  passed  full  of  objectionable  provisions, 
because  the  persons  who  would  oppose  them,  afler  having  waited 
night  after  night  in  expectation  of  them,  find,  at  last,  their  patience 
exhausted.     And  thus  the  bills  pass  through  their  different  stages 
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at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  later,  just  after  the  close 
of  a  dehate  on  some  interesting  subject,  when  it  is  supposed  that 
nothing  of  importance  is  likely  to  be  brought  forward.  There  have 
been,  for  many  days  successively,  above  thirty  orders  of  the  day ; 
and,  on  one  day,  forty-two  orders  of  the  day  and  six  notices  of 
motions. 


Religious  Ascendancy, 

Catholic,  Protestant,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian,  has  each 
had  ascendancy  in  his  turn,  and  each  been  intolerant — Short  notes 
from  various  writers. 


Mass  tvith  a  good  Dinner  better  than  the  Church  Service 

without  one. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  1 753,  Admiral  Vernon 
said  that  there  lately  lived  in  his  county  a  great  and  a  rich  Popish 
lady  who  by  connivance  had  publicly  a  chapel  in  her  own  house, 
where  mass  was  celebrated  every  Sunday  and  holiday.  This  lady, 
out  of  zeal  for  her  religion,  had  every  such  day  a  great  number  of 
buttocks  and  sirloins  of  beef  roasted  or  boiled,  with  plenty  of  roots 
and  greens  from  her  own  garden,  and  every  poor  person  who  came 
to  hear  mass  at  her  chapel  was  sure  of  a  good  dinner.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  The  neighbouring  parish  churches  were  all  de- 
serted, and  this  lady's  chapel  was  crowded;  for  as  the  common 
people  have  not  learning  enough,  no  more  than  some  of  their  betters, 
to  understand  or  judge  of  abstruse  speculative  points  of  divinity, 
they  thought  that  mass  with  a  good  dinner  was  better  than  the 
church  service  without  one. 


The  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  Spttech  on  the  Roman  Catholic 

Relief  Bill,  A.D.  1778. 

May,  1778.  House  of  Lords.  Debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Roman  Cathohcs. — The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  [Dr.  John 
Hinchliffe]  said :  As  a  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  I  am 
free,  my  Lords,  to  own  that  I  think  there  ought  to  be  neither  penalty 
nor  restraint  on  the  intercourse  between  God  and  a  man's  own  con- 
science. I  cannot  therefore  but  disapprove  of  all  laws  which  are 
calculated  to  oppress  men  for  their  religious  persuasion;    and  to 
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tempt  any  one  with  views  of  interest  to  trespass  on  his  duty  and 
natural  affection,  by  depriving  his  father  of  his  estate,  or  supplanting 
his  brethren,  is  a  policy,  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent  with  reason, 
justice,  and  humanity.  At  the  same  time,  my  Lords,  permit  me  to 
say,  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the  genius  of  Popery,  as  not  to  know  it 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  consider  its  religious  principles  altogether 
distinct  from  that  political  superstructure  which  has  been  raised 
upon  them :  and  to  the  support  of  which,  I  cannot  but  fear,  that 
should  occasion  offer,  they  might  still  be  made  too  subservient. 
Any  alteration,  therefore,  in  those  laws  which  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment has  thought  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  preservation 
of  our  church  and  state,  ought  not  to  he  made  without  due  deliber- 
ation ;  and  although  I  profess  myself  to  be  a  friend  to  the  principle 
of  this  Bill,  yet  I  wish  it  had  been  brought  in  sooner  in  the  session, 
that  it  might  not  have  appeared  to  be  hurried  through  both  houses ; 
and  that  we  might  not  only  have  had  time  to  consider  it  ourselves, 
but  to  know  the  general  disposition  of  the  nation  ere  it  passed  into 
law,  for  I  hold  it  to  be  worthy  your  Lordships'  attention,  not  only  to 
look  into  the  real  security  of  the  constitution,  but  to  prevent  alarms 
of  imaginary  danger,  with  which  ignorance  and  malice  have  hereto- 
fore,- and  may  again,  kindle  such  a  flame  as  the  authority  of  law  will 
find  it  difficult  to  extinguish. 


A  Turnspit  in  the  King's  Kitchen  a  Member  of  the  House 

of  Commons,  A.D,  1777* 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  1777,  Earl  Talbot,  after 
observing  that  regulations  intending  to  contract  the  expenses  of  the 
household  within  reasonable  bounds  were  found  to  press  upon  some 
persons  whose  voices  were  loud  enough  to  make  themselves  heard, 
added : — I  can  better  explain  my  meaning  by  adverting  to  a  single 
circumstance,  which  will  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  reform  the  menial 
servants  of  his  Majesty's  household,  when  the  profits  are  enjoyed  by 
persons  of  a  certain  rank,  and  services  performed  by  another.  The 
fact  I  allude  to,  is  that  one  of  the  turnspits  in  his  Majesty's  kitchen 
was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  a  member  of  the  other  house.  The  poor 
man  who  performed  the  duty  had  £b  a  year  for  his  trouble.  Many 
similar  instances  might  be  mentioned.     I  have  selected  this  one. 
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What  King  James  thought  of  his  Lawyers, 

Thb  Great  Seal  being  brought  to  King  James  after  the  downfal  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon^  his  Majesty  exclaimed,  "  Now,  by  my  soule, 
I  am  pained  at  the  heart  where  to  bestow  this ;  for,  as  to  my  law- 
yers, I  thinke  they  be  all  knaves !"  The  King  bestowed  the  seal  on 
Bishop  Williams. 


King  Henry  VIIL,  compassionating  the  Cares  and  Fatigues  which 
Lord  Chancellor  Wolsey  underwent^  and  lest  his  Fortitude  of 
Mind  and  Body  should  be  too  much  impaired,  appoints  John  Taylor 
the  Master  of  the  Rollsy  some  Judges  of  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
and  others,  to  hear  all  the  Causes  in  the  Chauncerie. 

The  King  to  his  beloTed  and  faithful  John  Taylor,  Clerk,  Master 
and  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  of  our  Chauncerie  ;  Richard  Lyster,  Chief 
Baron  of  our  Exchequer ;  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  our  Common  Bench ;  Thomas  Englefeld,  another  of  the  Justices 
of  our  Common  Bench  ;  John  Scott,  one  of  the  Barons  of  our  Ex- 
chequer ;  Richard  Wolman,  Clerk  ;  Roger  Lupton,  Clerk  ;  William 
Throkmarton,  Clerk ;  Edward  Hygons,  Clerk ;  Roland  Lee,  Clerk ; 
Thomas  Newman,  Clerk,  [and  others,]  &c. — Know  ye,  that  whereas 
the  most  reverend  Father  in  Christ,  Thomas,  by  divine  permission. 
Cardinal,  Legate,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  our  Chancellor,  has  been 
employed  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  kingdom 
and  subjects  of  England,  and  for  the  interest,  profit,  and  utility  of 
the  public,  in  which  post  he  constantly  exists;  and  considering 
and  piously  compassionating  the  insupportable  cares,  labours,  and 
fatigues,  which  he  on  that  account  undergoes  and  suffers,  and  lest 
such  singular  fortitude  of  mind  and  body  should  be  too  much  im- 
paired, which  God  avert,  through  such  fatigues,  and  he  not  able  to 
attend  in  good  health  as  usual  to  our  most  necessary  affairs  with 
his  chiefest  care :  Being  therefore  willing,  that  justice  should  be 
administered  to  all  and  every  of  our  subjects,  and  fully  relying 
in  your  fidelity  and  circumspection,  we  have  appointed  you  the 
aforesaid  John  Taylor,  &c.,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  granting 
unto  you  power  and  authority  to  hear  all  and  every  the  causes, 
disputes,  and  complaints  whatever  of  our  subjects  depending  before 
us  in  our  Chauncerie,  or  already  moved  or  to  be  moved  therein, 
and  by  the  said  Lord  Chancellor  committed  to  you,  or  any  of  you 
(but  not  to  less  than  four  however,  of  whom  you  the  aforesaid 
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John  Taylor,  &c.  [the  others  named  above]  are  to  be  two)  and  that 
for  the  future  shall  be  committed  to  you  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
heard,  examined,  and  scrutinised,  with  due  regard  according  to  the 
allegations  and  proofs  and  your  own  sound  discretion  to  discuss  and 
finally  determine,  and  to  command  a  full  execution  thereof.  There- 
fore we  command,  that  with  regard  to  the  premises  you  truly  and 
diligently  act  and  execute  everything  with  effect.  By  the  tenor  of 
these  presents.  We  give  it  as  a  firm  command  to  all  and  singular  our 
officers,  ministers,  and  subjects,  whom  it  may  concern,  that  in  all 
and  singular  the  premises  they  be  intent  and  obedient  in  the  exe- 
cution thereof,  as  it  becometh.  In  testimony  whereof,  &c.  Witness 
the  King  at  Westminster,  this  eleventh  day  of  June  [1529]. 


Chancery  Dialogues,  No.  I. 

An  Eeanomical  Reformer  and  an  Equity  Draughtsman, 

A,D.  1843. 

Econ,  Re/, — You  noticed  me  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  yesterday  and 
to-day. 

Eq,  Dr, — ^Yes ;  and  I  wondered  what  could  bring  a  Member  of 
Parliament  amongst  us. 

Eeon,  Ref, — I  wished  to  get  some  information  respecting  the  kind 
of  business  that  engages  the  Lord  Chancellor's  attention. 

Eq,  Dr, — Yesterday  and  to-day  it  was  a  point  of  practice. 

Econ,  Ref, — Why  then  did  it  take  so  long  T 

Eq.  Dr, — ^The  Chancellor,  although  a  most  able  man,  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  our  Court. 

Econ,  Ref, — He  decided  the  point  in  your  fiivour. 

Eq.  Dr, — O !  no ;  he  has  referred  it  to  Mr. . 

Econ.  Re/.—VHio  is  Mr. ? 

Eq.  Dr, — A  Clerk  of  Records  and  Writs  well  versed  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  Equity  procedure. 

Econ,  Ref, — So  that — after  you  barristers,  or  as  you  style  your- 
selves, equity  draughtsmen — after  you  and  your  opponent  have  con- 
sumed two  days  of  the  time  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  the  thing  will  be  determined  by  a  Clerk  7 

Eq,  Dr. — Just  so. 

Econ.  Ref — How  many  days  in  the  year  does  the  Lord  Chancellor 
sit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  T 
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Eq,  Dr. — In  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
together  about  1 80  days. 

Econ.  Re/. — But  how  many  days  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? 

Eq.  Dr, — About  130  days.     Not  so  many. 

Eeon.  Re/. — He  does  not  sit  more  than  130  days  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  T 

Eq.  Dr.— No. 

Eeon.  Re/ — He  receives  ^10,000  a  year  for  his  Chancery  duties  ? 

Eq.  Dr. — Yes. 

Eeon.  Re/. — Out  of  the  monies  of  the  Chancery  suitors? 

Eq.  Dr. — ^Yes. 

Eeon.  Re/ — ^That  makes  £76  per  day  for  each  of  the  130  days  ? 

Eq.  Dr. — It  does. 

Eeon.  Re/ — ^Then  he  will  receive  for  the  labours  of  yesterday  and 
to-day  ^152? 

Eq.  Dr.— He  will. 

Eeon.  Rtf. — Out  of  the  monies  belonging  to  the  Chancery  suitors  ? 

Eq.  Dr. — Yes. 

Ought  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  have  his  Time  occupied  in  hearing 
trifling  Legacy  and  Foreclosure  Suits,  and  other  Matters  o/  that 
sort? 

The  ensuing  is  an  extract  from  a  work  published  by  the  Editor  in 
1828 : — I  would  ask,  Ought  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ought  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  principal  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  first 
Temporal  Peer,  and  the  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  conscience,  with  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  patronage  equalled  by  that  of  few  sovereign  princes, 
and  an  income  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  judge  in  Europe, 
to  have  his  time  occupied  in  hearing  trifling  legacy  and  foreclosure 
suits,  and  other  matters  of  that  sort,  that  may  as  well  be  disposed  of 
by  any  barrister  of  three  years'  standing  who  pleads  before  him  ?  It 
is  clear  he  ought  not.     Hercules  ought  not  to  hold  the  distaff. 


TFhat  is  the  Interest  of  every  Nation, 

Men  of  great  abilities  are  scarce  in  states  and  kingdoms  in  general. 
It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  every  nation  to  have  the  government, 
and  every  branch  of  the  civil  administration,  so  wisely  contrived  that 
every  man  of  middling  capacity  and  reputation  may  be  fit  for  the 
highest  post.  —Short  not4?s  from  old  writers. 
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Parliamentary  Reform. 


Declaration  and  Agreement  of  the  Society  established  under  the  Title 
of"  The  Friends  of  the  People,*'  April,  1792. 

FREEMASONS'  TAVERN,  26th  April,  1 792.— At  a  general  meet- 
ing  of  the  Society  established  on  the  11th  instant,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People,"  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform,  William  Henry  Lambton,  Esq., 
M.  P.  in  the  chair' 

ReceiTcd  a  report  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  resolution 
of  the  19th  instant. 


William  Baker,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chair- 
man. 

Charles  Grey,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Whitbread,  Jun.,  Esq., 
M.P. 

John  Wharton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esq., 
M.P. 


Phihp  Francis,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.  Thomas  Maitland,  M.P. 
WiUiam   Henry  Lambton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
George  Rous,  Esq. 
John  Godfrey,  Esq. 
William  Cunninghame,  Esq. 
James  Mackintosh,  Esq. 


Read  a  draught  of  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  said  address  is  approved  of  and 
adopted  by  this  meeting. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  declaration  already  agreed  on, 
together  with  the  said  address,  be  printed  and  published,  with  the 
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names  of  the  subscribing  members,  and  that  the  committee  be  in- 
structed to  print  and  publish  the  same.* 

DECLARATION. 

A  number  of  persons  having  seriously  reviewed  and  considered  the 
actual  situation  of  public  affairs  and  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  having 
communicated  to  each  other  their  opinions  on  these  subjects,  have 
agreed  and  determined  to  institute  a  society,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  Parliament  and  to  the  country,  and  of  promoting  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  the  following  constitutional  objects,  making 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  on  its  true  principles,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  their  proceedings. 

First.  To  restore  the  freedom  of  election,  and  a  more  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament. 

Secondly.  To  secure  to  the  people  a  more  frequent  exercise  of 
their  right  of  electing  their  representatives. 

The  persons  who  have  signed  their  names  to  this  agreement  think 
that  these  two  fundamental  measures  will  furnish  the  power  and  the 
means  of  correcting  the  abuses,  which  appear  to  them  to  have  arisen 
from  a  neglect  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  accoii^plishing  those  subordinate  objects  of  reform  which  they 
deem  to  be  essential  to  the  hberties  of  the  people,  and  to  the  good 
government  of  the  kingdom. 


Names  in  Alphabetical  Order  of  the  Persons  who  signed  the  fore- 
going Declaration  and  Agreement. 


A. 
Archdekiuj  James,  Esq. 

B. 

Baker,  W.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Batly,  J.  Lodge,  Esq. 
Batly,  Jer.,  Esq. 
Beckford,  F.  Love,  Esq. 
Bell,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Bond,  Jno.,  Serj. 
Breton,  W.,  Esq. 
Byng,  G.,  Esq.,  M.P. 


C. 

Carr,  Ralph  J.,  Esq. 
Cartwright,  John,  Esq. 
Chisholm,  William,  Esq. 
Christie,  Thos.,  Esq. 
Church,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Claridge,  John,  Esq. 
Clerk,  John,  Esq. 
Clive,  E.  B.,  Esq. 
Courtenay,  Jno.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Cunninghame,  W.,  Esq. 
Curtis,  Edw.  Jer.,  Esq. 
Curwen,  T.  C,  Esq.,  M.P. 


*  The  Addrett  will  b«  interted  in  a  sabfeqaeDt  Number  of  this  work. 
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D. 

Daer,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord. 
Dealtry,  Peregrine,  Esq. 
Douglas,  Hon.  John. 

E. 

Eden,  Higgins,  Esq. 
Erakine,  Hon.  T.,  M.P. 

F. 

Fazakerlj,  John,  Esq. 
Fitzgerald,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Edw. 
Francis,  Phihp,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Fullarton,  William,  Esq. 

G. 

Gardiner,  Sir  J.  W.  S.,  Bwrt. 
Godfrey,  David,  Esq. 
Godfrey,  John,  Esq. 
Groring,  Charles,  Esq. 
Graham,  Sir  Bell.  Bart. 
Grey,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H. 

Harwood,  William,  Esq. 
Hollis,  T.  B.,  Esq. 
Howard,  B.  E.,  Esq. 
Howard,  H.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Howard,  Hen.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Howorth,  H.,  Esq. 

I. 

Ironside,  Gilhert,  Esq. 

J. 
Jacque,  James,  Esq. 

K. 

Kingsman,  Long,  Esq. 
Kinnaird,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord. 
Kippis,  Rev.  Dr. 
Knight,  R.,  Esq. 


L. 

Laing,  Malcolm,  Esq. 
Lambton,  W.  H.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of. 
Leach,  John,  Esq. 
Livius,  Geo.,  Esq. 
Long,  S.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Losh,  James,  Esq. 
Lushington,  William,  Esq. 

M. 

Mackintosh,  Jas.,  Esq. 
Macleod,  Norman,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Maitland,  Hon.  Thos.,  M.P. 
Martin,  Jas.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Milbank,  Ralph,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Milles,  R.  S.,  Esq.,  M.P. 

N. 

Nichols,  John,  Esq. 
North,  Dudley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

O. 
O'Bryen,  D.,  Esq. 

P. 

Pigot,  Arthur,  Esq. 

Powlett,  W.  Powlett,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

R. 

Raynsford,  Nicholas,  Esq. 

Richardson,  Joseph,  Esq. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  Esq. 

Rogers,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Rous,  Geo.,  Esq. 

Rous,  T.  B.,  Esq. 

Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Ld.  Jno.  M.P. 

S. 

Sawbridge,  John,  Esq.,  Aid.,  M.P. 
Scott,  John,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sharp,  Bichard,  Esq. 

[d2] 
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Sheridan,  R.  B.,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Shore,  Samuel,  Esq. 
Shore,  S.,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Smith,  R.  Carp.  Esq. 
Smith,  W.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Stirling,  Andrew,  Esq. 
Stone,  J.  Hurford,  Esq. 
Swann,  Henry,  Esq. 

T. 

Tarlton,  Col.,  M.P. 
Taylor,  M.  A.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thompson,  Thos.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Throckmorton,  Sir  J.,  Bart. 


Tiemey,  George,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Towers,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph. 
Towgood,  John,  Esq. 
Tweddell,  John,  Esq. 

W. 

Walker,  Adam,  Esq. 
Warren,  Charles,  Esq. 
Weld,  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
West,  James,  Esq. 
Wharton,  J.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Whitbread,  Sam.,  Jun.,  Esq.,  M.P« 
Wilson,  John,  Esq. 


Society  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People,^* — Individual  or  Universal 
Representation. — Declarations  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  1797. 

1st.  That  having  been  a  member  of  "The  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,"  and  having  had  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ings, 1  know  of  no  act,  order,  resolution,  proposition,  motion,  or 
proceeding  of  any  kind,  in  that  Society,  in  favour  of  individual  or 
universal  representation. 

2nd.  That  I  am  morally  certain,  that,  if  any  motion  to  that  effect 
had  been  proposed,  it  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  whole  Society. 

3rd.  That  if  it  had  been  possible  for  such  a  motion  to  prevail,  I 
would  have  quitted  the  Society,  and  opposed  their  proceedings. 

4th.  That  in  fact  a  very  different  principle  of  reform,  and  incom- 
patible with  that  imputed  to  us,  viz.,  by  extending  the  right  of 
voting  to  all  householders  paying  parochial  taxes,  and  stopping  there, 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Society,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1/94. 

5th.  That,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1795,  the  Society  unanimously 
approved  of  a  plan  formed  by  me,  on  this  principle,  and  recommended 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  public ;  and  that  this  plan  was  published 
in  all  the  newspapers. 

Gth.  That  I  have,  on  all  occasions,  resisted  and  reprobated,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  the  idea  of  individual  or  universal  representation, 
particularly  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  8th  of  March,  1794  ; 
at  which  I  expressly  treated  it  as  a  dangerous  chimera,  set  up  on 
purpose  to  delude  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 
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That  Class  of  the  Community  whose  Labours  and  whose  Virtues  form 
the  Strength  and  Security  of  the  State, — Extract  from  a  Speech 
of  Mr.  Fox,  1795. 

3rd  Nov.  1 795.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  High  Price  of 
Cora. — Mr.  Fox.  To  protect  the  industry  and  to  guard  the  morals  of 
that  class  of  the  community,  whose  labours  and  whose  virtues  form 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  State,  is  the  first  duty  of  a  statesman, 
and  the  best  interest  of  a  nation.  Narrow-sighted,  indeed,  and  perni- 
cious, would  be  the  policy  of  the  minister,  who  sought  to  draw  the 
sources  of  his  revenue  from  their  dissipation  and  intemperance,  from 
the  relaxation  of  their  habits,  and  the  debasement  of  their  character. 


The  true  Spirit  of  Commerce  which  makes  a  Country  great 

and  powerful. 

May,  1 788.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  Wool  Exportation 
Bill. — Mr.  Pulteney  said,  that  whenever  a  manufacture  difliised  itself 
into  many  hands,  it  was  the  uniform  custom  to  raise  a  cry  that  the 
manufacture  was  lost.  The  fact  was  the  reverse ;  the  wider  the 
manufacture  diffused  itself,  the  greater  the  national  benefit;  but, 
then,  undoubtedly  the  extension  was  an  injury  to  individuals,  as  it 
lessened  the  size  of  their  profits,  and  prevented  them  from  acquiring 
enormous  wealth,  so  early  as  could  be  done  while  a  manufacture 
remained  in  a  few  hands.  This  sort  of  accumulation  and  extended 
riralship  was  the  true  spirit  of  commerce  ;  it  was  that  which  made  a 
country  great  and  powerful,  and  not  the  sudden  riches  accumulated 
by  a  few  persons  who  had  engaged  in  particular  manufactures.  Peo- 
ple ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  alarmed  at  a  clamour  raised  by  inter- 
ested persons,  who,  because  they  could  not  acquire  as  much  profit  as 
heretofore,  were  the  first  to  cry  out  that  their  branch  of  manufacture 
was  destroyed.  No  one  accustomed  to  look  into  the  pamphlets  that 
had  at  different  periods  been  written,  on  the  subject  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  could  be  a  stranger  to  these  facts. 


The  House  of  Commons  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II. 

BEDFORD. 

Sir  Hum.  Winch— Of  the  Council  of  Trade  of  our  Plantations,  for 
which  500/.  per  annum,  with  a  promise  of  being  Privy  Councillor. 
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BERKS. 

Mr.  Neville— A  Court  Cully. 

Sir  Richard  Powell — Gentleman  of  the  Horse  to  the  Duchess  o  f 
York. 

Sir  Richard  Braham — A  bankrupt  member  in  pension. 

Sir  Thomas  Higgons — A  poor  man's  son,  married  the  Earl  of 
Bath's  sister ;  sent  to  Saxony  with  the  Garter. 

Sir  Thomas  Dolman — Flattered  with  belief  of  being  made  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Richard  Aldworth,  Esq. — Secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  hath  a  place  in  the  Exchequer ;  and  Commissioner  in  the 
Prize  Office. 

Sir  John  Bennett — Brother  to  the  Lord  Arlington  ;  Postmaster ; 
cheated  the  poor  indigent  officers ;  an  Excise  and  Prize  Officer ; 
Lieutenant  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners'  Band,  for  which  he  hath  a 
fee  of  1 60^.  per  annum. 

BUCKS. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  —  Under  the  lash  for  his  State  model  of 
Government  which  the  King  got  from  him. 

Sir  William  Drake — Son-in-law  to  Montague  the  Queen's  Attorney. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Sir  Thomas  Chichley — Master  of  the  Ordnance ;  Privy  Councillor ; 
Pensioner. 

Sir  Charles  Wheeler — A  foot  Captain  ;  once  flattered  with  hopes 
of  being  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  now  Governor  of  Nevis  ;  Privy  Cham- 
ber Man. 

William  Lord  Allington — A  Chatham  Collector,  and  a  Court 
Cully  laught  at  by  them. 

CHESTER. 

Thomas  Chomley — ^A  Court  Cully. 

CORNWALL. 

Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny — A  private  forswome  Cheate  in  the  Prize 
Office,  with  the  profit  of  which  he  bought  the  place  of  the  Comp- 
troller to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber. 

Sir  John  Coryton — Guilty  with  Trelawny.  Hath  a  patent  for 
Lights. 

Sir  Richard  Edgcomb— CuUyed  to  marry  the  Halcyon  bulk-break- 
ing Sandwich's  daughter. 
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Sir  Charles  Harbord — First  a  poor  Solicitor  ;  now  his  Majesty's 
Sarvejor-Greneral,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  sale  of  the  Fee-farm 
Rents. 

Bernard  Grenville — Eldest,  query,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bath ; 
had  3000/.  given  him  to  fetch  him  out  of  prison. 

Silas  Titus — Once  a  rebel,  now  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber. 

John  Arundall — Whose  father  is  the  Excise  farmer  of  Cornwall ; 
and  hath  receiyed  very  great  gifls. 

Sir  William  Grodolphin — Farmer  of  the  Tin  Mines  and  Governor 
of  Scillj  Island. 

Sidney  Godolphin — A  pimping  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber. 

Sir  William  Godolphin — Secretary  to  the  Lord  Arlington  resident 
in  Spain. 

Sir  Robert  Atkins — Farmer  of  the  Law  Tax,  the  Queen's  Solicitor. 

John  Trelawny  —  His  Majesty's  Carrier;  now  and  then  has  a 
snip  out  of  the  Tax. 

Charles  Trevanion — Indebted  to  the  King  700/.,  being  a  Re- 
ceiver-General. 

Henry  Seymour — A  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  ;  Comptroller  of 

the  Customs  of  London ;  Master  of  the  Hamper  Office ;  besides  has 
got  in  Boones  3000/. 

John  Birch — an  old  Rumper,  who  formerly  bought  nails  at  Bristol, 
where  they  were  cheap,  and  carried  them  into  the  West  to  sell  at 
Exeter  and  other  places  ;  but  marrying  a  rich  widow  got  into  the 
House ;  and  is  now  Commissioner  in  all  Excises,  and  is  one  of  the 
Council  of  Trade. 

Matthew  Wren — Secretary  to  his  Highness,  formerly  to  his 
father-in-law. 

Lord  Hawly — A  Captain  of  a  troop  of  horse ;  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  his  Highness ;  Serjeant  Buffoon ;  Commissioner  for  sale  of  the 
Fee-farm  Rents. 

Arthur  Spry — A  Commissioner  of  Prizes,  and  a  private  pensioner. 

Sir  Cyrill  Wich— A  Sixth  Clerk,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Lord 
of  Bath. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Sir  Philip  Howard— Captain  of  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  Queen. 
Christopher  Musgrave — A  Captain  of  foot  and  of  the  Wardrobe. 

DEVON. 

Sir  James  Smith— Major  of  the  King's  Company,  and  farmer  of 
the  Excise  of  Devon. 
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Sir  Thomas  Clifford — The  grandson  of  a  poor  Devonshire  Vicar  ; 
Treasurer  of  the  Household ;  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury ;  Bribemaster-General. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot— The  King's  Jeweller ;  a  great  cheat  at  bowls 
and  cards  ;  not  born  to  a  shilling. 

Sir  John  Northcott — An  old  Roundhead  ;  now  the  Lord  of  Bath's 
Cully. 

Sir  Nicholas  Slanning — Cup-bearer  to  the  Queen,  and  son-in-law 
to  Sir  George  Carteret. 

Sir  Courtney  Poole — The  first  mover  for  Chimney  Money,  for 
which  he  had  the  Court  thanks,  but  no  snip. 

Peter  Prideaux — A  secret  pensioner  of  200/.  per  annum,  and  his 
daily  food. 

W.  Harbord — Under  Surveyor,  and  a  Court  contriver  to  cheat  the 
King  of  his  lands ;  and  Commissioner  for  the  sale  of  the  Fee-farm 
Rents. 

Sir  John  Maynard — ^The  King's  Serjeant,  for  which  and  his  par- 
don he  paid  10,000/. 

Henry  Ford — So  much  in  debt  he  cannot  help  taking  his  Bribe 
and  promise  of  Employment. 

DORSET. 

Sir  John  Shaw — First  a  vintner's  poor  boy;  afterwards  a  Customer 
that  cheated  the  nation  of  100,000/. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill — A  pimp  to  his  own  daughter ;  one  of  the 
Green  Cloth  and  Commissioner  for  Irish  Claims. 

Bullen  Reymes — An  Officer  in  the  Wardrobe;  a  Commissioner 
in  the  Prizes;  a  Furnisher  of  stores  for  the  Navy,  besides  great 
Boones. 

Anthony  Ashly — Son  to  the  Lord  that  looks  on  both  sides  and 
one  wry,  who  is  the  great  Bribe-taker,  and  has  got  and  cheated 
150,000/. 

ESSEX. 

Sir  Harb.  Grimston — Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Thomas  King — A  poor  beggarly  fellow  who  sold  his  voice  to  the 
Treasurer  for  50/.  Bribe. 

Sir  Capall  Luckin — Son-in-law  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Sir  Bayn.  Throgmorton — Who  has  300/.  per  annum  in  land  given 
him. 
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Sir  Edward  Massy — A  command  in  Ireland,  and  a  1000/.  per 
annum  there. 

HEREFORD. 

Thomas  Price— A  dehtor  to  the  King  1500/. 
Roger  Yaughan — A  pitiful    pimping  Bebchamber-man    to    his 
Highness,  and  Captain  of  a  foot  company. 

HERTFORD. 

Samuel  Grimston — A  silly  son  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  son- 
in-law  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Sir  Edward  Turner — Who  for  a  secret  service  had  lately  a  bribe  of 
4000/.,  as  in  the  Exchequer  may  be  seen,  and  about  2000/.  before ; 
DOW  made  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

Thomas  Lord  Fanshaw — A  pensioner,  and  much  in  debt. 

HUNTINGDON. 

Viscount  Lord  Mandevill  —  A  Bedchamber  pimp;    has  great 
Boones  that  way. 
Major  Walden — Indebted  to  the  King. 

KENT. 

Sir  Thomas  Payton — A  grant  in  the  Coal  Farm  with  2000/.  to 
him,  and  a  Prize  Commissioner. 

Sir  Francis  Gierke — A  cheating  Commissioner  of  the  Prize  Office, 
and  gaTe  600/.  to  be  made  one. 

Thomas  Herlackendon — A  debtor  to  the  King. 

LANCASTER. 

Richard  Kerby — Debtor  to  the  King  1500/. ;  Governor  of  Liver- 
pool ;  and  Captain  of  a  foot  company. 

John  Otway — Belonging  to  the  Duchy  Court. 

Thomas  Lord  Gorge — A  secret  Court  Pensioner  for  his  vote. 

Charles  Earl  of  Ancram — A  poor  Scot,  therefore  a  K. 

Sir  John  Heath — Attorney  to  the  Duchy. 

Sir  William  Bucknell — Once  a  poor  factor  to  buy  malt  for  the 
brewers  ;  now  a  farmer  of  the  Revenues  of  England  and  Ireland,  on 
the  account  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  goes  snip  with  him,  to 
whom  he  has  given  20,000/. 

LEICESTER. 

George  Faunt — Treasurer  for  the  Subsidy  Tsti  for  Leicestershire. 
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LINCOLN. 

Sir  Robert  Carr — Married  first  his  mother's  maid,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  1000/.  that  she  should  not  claim  him,  because  he  was  married 
to  Secretary  Bennett's  sister.  He  had  a  list  of  his  debts  given  in  to 
the  Bribe-master  CliffOTd's  hands,  who  has  already  paid  off  7000/. 
of  them. 

Jervas  Hollis — A  pensioner  at  Court,  and  two  places  there. 

Sir  Fretzvill  Hollis — A  promise  to  be  Rear  Admiral  the  next  fleet, 
and  500/.  per  annum  pension,  from  the  Revenue  farmers;  lately 
3000/.  in  money. 

W.  Montague — The  Queen's  Attorney. 

Peregrine  Bertie — A  Comet  in  the  King's  Guards. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Sir  Philip  Warwick — A  poor  parson's  son ;  then  a  singing  boy  at 
Westminster ;  afterwards  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  where  he  got 
5000/. ;  now  Clerk  of  the  Signet. 

NORFOLK. 

Sir  W.  Doyley — Who  cheated  the  Dutch  prisoners  in  their  allow- 
ance above  7000/.,  by  which  some  thousands  of  them  were  starved ; 
Commissioner  of  the  Prizes ;  now  of  foreign  and  Excise ;  one  of  the 
Tellers  in  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  Robert  Howard — The  Queen's  Councillor,  and  Master  of 
Chancery. 

Sir  Allen  Apsley — ^Treasurer  to  his  Highness  ;  Master  Falconer  to 
the  King ;  and  has  had  40,000/.  in  other  things ;  not  worth  a  penny 
before. 

Joseph  Williamson — Formerly  a  poor  Servitor ;  was  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Arlington ;  Receiver  and  writer  of  the  King's  private  letters. 

Sir  Robert  Paston — Had  the  imposition  of  Deals  coming  to  Yar- 
mouth, for  moving  for  2,500,000/.     'Tis  worth  to  him  3000/.  per 

annum. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Reason  of  the  great  and  continual  Charges  in  Ireland, 

Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

February,  1575.  House  of  Commons. — The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  in  his  speech  for  a  subsidy,  said, 
that  there  were  great  and  continual  charges  in  Ireland  by  reason  of 
the  evil  disposition  of  the  people  there. 
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Sir  Samuel  Romilly*s  Rejections  upon  one  of  his  Speeches 

in  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  ensuing  passages  are  taken  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Diary  of 
liis  Parliamentary  Life: — 9tb  April,  1807.  Mr.  Brand's  motion  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  responsible  ministers  of  the 
Crown  to  give  a  pledge  that  they  would  not  offer  advice  to  the  King 
on  any  subject  of  national  concern :  I  spoke  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  My  speech  upon  the  whole  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  was  by 
DO  means  favourably  received  by  the  House.  1  felt  mortified  and 
chagrined  to  the  utmost  degree.  I  have  this  session,  upon  some 
occasions,  particularly  on  the  slave  trade,  and  in  my  reply  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the  Assets  Bill,  spoken  with  very  great  success, 
and  met  with  very  great  applause.  I  have  received  compliments 
without  number,  and  some  very  extravagant  ones ;  but  all  the  grati- 
fication which  my  vanity  may  have  had  upon  those  occasions,  would 
be  much  more  than  compensated  for  by  one-tenth  part  of  the  morti- 
fication, which  the  coldness  and  the  appearance  which  I  thought  I 
plainly  discovered  of  the  House  beginning  to  be  tired  of  me,  has 
given  me.  One  or  two  expressions  in  my  speech,  which  I  think 
were  very  foolish,  have  haunted  my  memory  ever  since  I  sat  down. 
It  will  be  long,  I  think,  before  I  shall  venture  to  speak  again. 


Papist — an  invidious  Name,  and  by  no  Means  applicable  in  its 
strict  Sense  to  the  English  Roman  Catholics, 

April,  1791.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Dissenters  Relief  Bill. — Mr.  Fox  said  that  Papist  was  an  invidious 
name,  and  by  no  means  applicable  in  its  strict  sense  to  the  English 
Roman  Catholics :  as  such  it  ought  not  to  be  continued. 


1620.     Motion  for  an  Academy  for  Youth  of  Quality, 

1620.  House  of  Lords. — The  Lord  Admiral  the  Duke  oi  Bucking- 
ham moved,  that  since  the  education  of  youth,  especially  of  quality 
and  worth,  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence ;  therefore  to  provide  that 
such  persons,  in  their  tender  years,  do  not  spend  their  time  fruitlessly, 
about  the  town  or  elsewhere,  his  Lordship  wished  that  some  good  and 
fit  course  might  be  taken  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  an 
Academy,  for  the  breeding  and  bringing  up  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  this  kingdom,  in  their  younger  and  tender  age  :  and  for  a 
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free  and  voluntary  contribution,  from  persons  of  honour  and  quality, 
for  that  purpose. 

This  motion  was  generally  liked  and  commended,  and  many  grave 
and  judicious  speeches  were  used,  by  several  Lords,  touching  the 
most  considerable  and  material  points,  and  the  perfect  accomplish- 
ments of  this  most  honourable  project.  Some,  concerning  the  place 
where  such  an  Academy  should  be  placed  and  erected  ;  others,  what 
qualifications,  arts,  sciences,  and  exercises  should  be  there  taught  and 
practised  ;  then,  how  to  be  maintained ;  and  to  what  kind  of  young 
gentlemen  freedom  shall  be  given  to  resort  to  live  there  as  they  shall 
please,  with  other  circumstances.  And,  in  order  that  the  matters 
and  points  aforesaid  might,  with  more  conveniency,  be  opened  and 
discussed,  the  House  was  adjourned  during  pleasure. 


The  Use  of  Liberty  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  inestimable 

Treasure. 

1575.  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Wentworth,  Mr.  Speaker;  I 
find  written  in  a  little  volume  these  words  in  effect :  *^  Sweet  is  the 
name  of  Liberty,  but  the  thing  itself  is  valuable  beyond  all  inesti- 
mable treasure  :*'  so  much  the  more  it  behoveth  us  to  take  care  lest 
we,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  sweetness  of  the  name,  lose  and 
forego  the  thing,  being  of  the  greatest  value  that  can  come  into  this 
noble  realm.    The  inestimable  treasure  is  the  use  of  it  in  this  House. 


State  of  the  Penal  Laws,  1787. 

April,  1787.  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Minchin,  in  moving  that 
leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  appoint  certain  persons  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  all  the  penal  laws  in  force  in  the  kingdom, 
said  that  an  inquiry  into  the  penal  laws  had  taken  place  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  and  that  at  that  time  it  had  been  found  that  there 
were  1 60  distinct  offences  punishable  with  death  :  since  that  period 
the  number  had  increased  very  considerably,  as  every  Session  of 
Parliament  added  a  variety.  He  mentioned  the  singular  severity  of 
the  laws  upon  coining ;  and  said,  if  a  coining  instrument  were  found 
in  the  custody  of  any  man,  the  onus  probandi  of  his  innocence  lay 
upon  him,  and,  in  case  of  failure  of  establishing  it,  he  must  lose  his 
life.  This,  he  said,  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  malicious  foe,  or 
any  wicked  and  spiteful  servant,  to  take  a^ay  the  life  of  any  honest 
person  whatever ;  since  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  convey  a  coining 
instrument  into  his  closet,  or  his  pocket,  and  his  Ufe  was  at  stake. 
Again,  among  felonies,  cutting  a  hop-bine  was  death. 
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Poor  Laws. — House  of  Industry  at  Shrewsbury,  1787. 

10th  December,  1787.  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Gilbert  said — 
Counties  should  be  formed  into  districts,  not  too  small,  and  having 
a  Honse  of  Industry  in  each  for  the  reception  and  employment  of 
those  who  wanted  relief.  This  should  be  placed  in  or  near  some 
considerable  town,  where  numbers  of  gentlemen  and  capital  trades- 
men might  be  found  to  attend  the  government  and  regulation  of  it. 
He  had  lately  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  investigate  this,  and  had 
inspected  very  minutely  one  of  those  houses  of  industry,  wisely  in- 
stituted and  admirably  conducted,  at  Shrewsbury ;  and  six  parishes 
were  incorporated,  and  in  the  course  of  between  three  and  four  years 
had  reduced  their  expenses  about  one  half,  afler  providing  the  best 
accommodations  for  the  poor,  with  respect  to  the  care  of  their  morals, 
their  employment,  clothing,  lodging,  diet,  and  medicinal  assistance. 


Mr,  Tiemey^s  Objection  to  Mr.  Pitfs  Proposition  for  a 

Tax  upon  Income. 

December,  1798.  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Tiemey.  I  do  not 
think  our  finances  in  a  state  so  desperate  as  to  justify  this  plan  of 
indiscriminate  rapine ;  for  such  in  my  opinion  it  is.  The  thing  is 
in  its  nature  unjust.  Does  the  minister  mean  to  say,  that  a  person 
possessing  an  income  for  life  of  a  certain  sum,  and  another  person  of 
the  same  income  which  he  derives  from  the  interest  of  his  own 
capital  can  equally  bear  the  same  taxes  ?  Certainly  not ;  the  thing 
is  too  palpable  to  be  argued ;  and  yet  by  this  plan  of  making  income 
the  standard  of  wealth,  these  two  persons  will  be  made  to  pay  alike. 
But  the  minister  gets  over  all  these  as  minor  objections.  He  says, 
boldly,  **  There  must  be  some  objection  afler  all ;  and  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  take  care  that  the  injustice  shall  be  as  little 
as  possible ;  that  he  has  brought  it  as  near  to  justice  as  he  can." 
To  which  I  answer,  that  may  be  his  best  method  of  bringing 
measures  before  us,  but  it  is  not  such  as  I  ought  to  vote  for.  Be- 
sides, the  event  may  happen  which  he  has  anticipated,  namely,  a 
choice  between  this  measure  and  utter  destruction.  But  we  should, 
in  my  opinion,  resist  such  measures  until  we  are  in  such  a  state,  for 
nothing  but  such  an  alternative  can  justify  such  an  adoption.  At  all 
events  I  must  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  to  my  constituents,  before 
I  adopt  this,  that  every  other  resource  has  been  exhausted.  Now  I 
cannot  say  that,  for  there  are  others  yet  untouched  which  ought  to 
go  before  this  measure  is  resorted  to. 
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It  fortuning  thai  a  very  great  Subsidy  was  to  be  demanded,  which 
Cardinal  Wolsey  feared  would  not  pass  the  Commons*  House,  he 
determined  for  the  furtherance  thereof  to  be  there  present  himself. 

It  fortimed,  at  the  Parliament  held  A.D.  1 523,  that  a  Teiy  great 
subsidy  was  to  be  demanded,  which  Cardinal  Wolsej  fearing  would 
not  pass  the  Commons*  House,  his  Eminence  determined  for  the 
furtherance  thereof  to  be  there  present  himself:  Where  after  he  had 
in  a  solemn  oration,  by  many  reasons  proved  how  necessary  it  was 
the  demand  there  moved  to  be  granted,  and  further  showed  that  less 
would  not  serve  to  maintain  the  Prince's  purpose — He,  seeing  the  com- 
pany sitting  still  silent  and  thereunto  nothing  answering,  and  contrary 
to  his  expectation  showing  in  themselves  towards  his  request  no  to- 
wardness  of  inclination,  said  unto  them,  ''  Masters,  you  have  many 
wise  and  learned  men  amongst  you,  and  sith  I  am  from  the  King's 
own  person  sent  hither  unto  you  for  the  preservation  of  yourselves 
and  all  the  realm,  I  think  it  meet  you  give  me  some  reasonable 
answer."  Whereat  every  man  holding  his  peace,  then  began  he  to 
speak  to  one  Master  Marney,  aflcrward  Lord  Marney,  '*  How  say 
you,"  quoth  he,  "Master  Marney?"  who  making  him  no  answer 
neither,  he  severally  asked  the  same  question  of  divers  others 
accounted  the  wisest  of  the  company  :  to  whom,  when  none  of  them 
all  would  give  so  much  as  one  word,  being  agreed  before,  as  the  custom 
was,  to  answer  by  their  Speaker,  "Masters,"  quoth  the  Cardinal, 
"  unless  it  be  the  manner  of  your  house,  as  of  likelihood  it  is,  by  the 
mouth  of  your  Speaker  whom  you  have  chosen  for  trusty  and  wise,  (as 
indeed  he  is,)  in  such  cases  to  utter  your  minds,  here  is  without  doubt 
a  marvellous  obstinate  silence ;"  and  thereupon  he  required  answer 
of  Master  Speaker  [Sir  Thomas  More].  Who  first  reverently  on  his 
knees  excusing  the  silence  of  the  house,  abashed  at  the  presence  of 
so  noble  a  personage,  able  to  amaze  the  wisest  and  best  learned  in  a 
realm,  and  after  by  many  probable  arguments  proving  that  for  them 
to  make  answer  was  neither  expedient  nor  agreeable  with  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  house ;  in  conclusion,  for  himself  showed  that  though 
they  had  all  with  their  voices  trusted  him,  yet  except  every  one  of 
them  could  put  into  his  one  head  all  their  several  wits,  he  alone  in 
so  weighty  a  matter  was  unmeet  to  make  his  grace  answer.  Where- 
upon the  Cardinal,  displeased  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  had  not 
in  this  Parliament  in  all  things  satisfied  his  desire,  suddenly  arose 
and  departed. 

And  afler  the  Parliament  ended,  in  his  gallery  at  Whitehall  in 
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Westminster,  he  uttered  unto  him  all  his  griefs,  saying :  **  Would  to 
Grod  YOU  had  been  at  Rome,  Master  More,  \vhen  I  made  you 
Speaker."  "  Your  grace  not  offended,  so  would  I  too,  my  Lord," 
quoth  Sir  Thomas  More. 


Borrowing  of  Money  upon  Interest,  1575. 

13  Eliz.  1575.  House  of  Commons. — Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  said,  in  his  speech  for  a  subsidy,  that  the 
realm  had  felt  so  heavy  the  burthen  of  borrowing  money  upon 
interest,  as  that  it  was  never  more  to  be  done  if  by  any  means  it 
might  be  avoided. 

Hecuring  the  Titles  to  Lands  and  Houses  by  Registries, — Extract 
from  Sir  William  Petty* s  Political  Arithmetic,  first  published 
1687. 

A  POLICY  or  help  to  trade  used  by  the  Ilollanders  is  the  securing  the 
titles  to  lands  and  houses  ;  for,  although  lands  and  houses  may  be 
called  terra  firma  et  res  immobilis,  yet  the  title  unto  them  is  no  more 
certain  than  it  pleases  the  lawyers  and  authority  to  make  them  ; 
wherefore  the  Hollanders  do  by  registries,  and  other  ways  of  assur- 
ance, make  the  title  as  immoveable  as  the  lands ;  for  there  can  be  no 
encouragement  to  industry  where  there  is  no  assurance  of  what  shall 
be  gotten  by  it ;  and  where,  by  fraud  and  corruption,  one  man  may 
take  away  with  ease  and  by  a  trick,  and  in  a  moment,  what  another 
has  gotten  by  many  years'  extreme  labour  and  pains. 

There  hath  been  much  discourse  about  introducing  of  registries 
into  England  ;  the  lawyers  for  the  most  part  object  against  it, 
alleging  that  titles  of  land  in  England  are  sufficiently  secure  already ; 
wherefore  omitting  the  considerations  of  small  and  oblique  reasons 
pro  et  contra,  it  were  good  that  enquiry  were  made  from  the  officers 
of  several 'Courts,  to  what  sum  or  value  purchasers  have  been  dam- 
nified for  this  last  ten  years,  by  such  fraudulent  conveyances  as 
registries  would  have  prevented ;  the  tenth  part  whereof  at  a  medium, 
is  the  annual  loss  which  the  people  sustain  for  want  of  them,  and 
then  computation  is  to  be  made  of  the  annual  charge  of  registering 
snch  extraordinary  conveyances,  as  would  secure  the  title  of  lands : 
now,  by  comparing  these  two  sums,  the  question  so  much  agitated 
may  be  determined ;  though  some  think  that  though  few  are  actually 
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damDified,  jet  that  all  are  hindered  by  fear  and  deterred  from 
dealing. 


General  Register  of  Deeds, — Extract  from  Sir  Samuel  Rowdily* s 
Diary  of  his  Parliamentary  Life,  1807. 

I  0th  January,  1807.  General  Register  of  Deeds.  Lord  Grenville 
talked  to  me  on  the  subject  of  a  General  Register  of  Deeds  through- 
out England.  He  had  before  directed  a  number  of  papers  on  that 
subject  to  be  laid  before  the  Attorney-General  and  me.  I  stated  to 
his  Lordship  the  difficulties  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  sub- 
ject presented.  A  register  on  the  plan  of  those  in  Middlesex  and 
Yorkshire  seems  to  be  of  Uttle  use.  The  substance  of  the  deed  does 
not  appear  in  the  Register ;  or  anything  more  than  the  date,  the 
parties'  names,  the  description  of  the  lands,  and  the  names  and 
places  of  abode  of  the  witnesses.  The  memorial,  too,  must  be 
*  executed  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  deed,  and  attested  by  one  of  the 
subscribing  witnesses  to  the  deed,  which  is  attended  with  much  in- 
convenience, makes  it  often  impossible,  after  a  distance  of  time,  to 
register  deeds,  and  has  no  utility.  What  is  most  important  is,  that 
the  object  and  substance  of  the  deed  should  appear  on  the  register ; 
but  to  effect  this  is  extremely  difficult.  To  insert  a  transcript  of 
the  whole  deed,  considering  the  shameful  length  to  which  convey- 
ances are  drawn  out  by  the  persons  who  prepare  them,  would  be  at- 
tended with  enormous  expense ;  and  yet  a  mere  abstract  of  the  deed 
may,  quite  unintentionally,  be  extremely  inaccurate ;  and  if  an  in- 
accurate abstract  were  made  necessary  to  a  valid  registration  of  a 
deed,  a  most  abundant  source  of  litigation  would  be  opened  between 
different  incumbrancers,  who  would  contend  for  priorities,  on  the 
ground  that  deeds  were  to  be  postponed  as  not  having  been  properly 
registered.  I  stated  to  Lord  Grenville  that  I  had  not  been  able  to 
suggest  any  mode  of  removing  this  difficulty.  He  said  that  it  might 
be  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  make  the  abstract,  and  all  that  should 
be  required  of  the  parties,  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  their 
deeds  against  subsequent  conveyances,  should  be  to  produce  their 
deeds  to  be  registered.  The  objection  to  this,  seems  to  be,  that  it 
would  occupy  many  persons  in  the  office  to  abstract  all  deeds  which 
were  brought  to  be  registered,  and  it  would  be  attended  with  great 
expense,  and  probably  would  be  very  carelessly  done. 
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Parliamentary  Reform. 


Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain^  published  by  the  Society 
established  under  the  Title  of  ''The  Friends  of  the  People,'' 
April,  1792.* 

ADDRESS   TO   THE    PEOPLE    OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

NO  man  who  is  not  ready  to  express  his  concurrence  in  our 
principles,  can  be  admitted  into  our  society.  The  objects  of  it, 
as  we  conceive,  are  of  a  nature  at  all  times  fit  to  be  pursued  and 
recommended  to  the  country.  At  different  periods  they  have  here- 
tofore been  avowed  and  supported  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
kingdom  ;  by  eminent  individuals  and  considerable  bodies  of  men ; 
by  Mr.  Locke  and  Judge  Blackstone ;  by  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  Sir  George  Savile ;  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox ;  by  petitions  from  several  coun- 
ties, and  by  repeated  declarations  from  the  City  of  London. 

In  appeaUng  to  the  avowed  opinions  of  men  of  established  reputa- 
tion, or  of  distinguished  rank  in  their  country,  we  do  not  mean  to 
strengthen  the  reason,  or  enforce  the  necessity  of  the  measure  we 
propose,  so  much  as  to  obviate  all  personal  imputations,  which  the 
enemies  of  the  cause  will  be  ready  to  throw  upon  those  who  support 
it.  It  is  not  that,  on  our  own  account,  we  dread  the  effect,  or  regard 
the  impression,  which  such  imputations  may  produce ;  but  we  think  it 
material  to  the  credit  and  success  of  our  proceedings,  to  show,  that 
we  are  not  aiming  at  reforms  unthought  of  by  wise  and  virtuous 
men ;  that  our  opinions  neither  possess  the  advantage,  nor  are 
liable  to  the  objection  of  novelty  ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  accused  or 

*  See  before,  pp.  32,  33. 
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suspected  of  factious  purposes  or  dangerous  designs,  without  ex- 
tending the  same  accusation  or  suspicion  to  the  motives  of  men> 
whose  situation  and  property,  independent  of  their  character,  prin- 
ciples, and  abilities,  have  given  them  a  most  important  stake  in  the 
peace  and  good  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Convinced  by  our  own  reflexions,  by  experience,  and  by  authority, 
that  the  thing  we  propose  to  do  is  fit  to  be  done,  we  have,  with 
equal  deliberation,  weighed  the  reasons  that  may  recommend,  or  be 
objected  to  the  present  time,  as  the  most  or  least  proper  for 
bringing  it  forward.  On  this  point,  we  have  no  address  to  make  to 
the  determined  enemies  of  a  reform  of  every  kind.  Their  objection^ 
whether  valid  or  not,  is  to  the  substance  of  the  measure,  and  cannot 
be  abated  by  circumstances.  To  those  who  concur  generally  in  the 
principle,  but  who  may  be  inclined,  by  particular  reasons,  to  defer 
the  attempt,  we  seriously  wish  to  submit  the  following  considera- 
tions : — ^That  admitting  this  to  be  a  season  of  genelral  tranquillity  in 
the  country,  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  more  proper  for  temperate 
reflection,  and  prudent  exertions  to  accomplish  any  necessary  im- 
provement; it  is  the  time  when  practical  measures  for  that  purpose 
are  most  likely  to  be  adopted  with  discretion  and  pursued  with 
moderation.  If  we  are  persuaded  to  wait  for  other  times,  of  a 
difl'erent  complexion,  for  times  of  public  complaint,  or  general  dis- 
content, we  shall  then  be  told,  that  general  remedies  are  not  fit  to  be 
proposed  in  the  moment  of  particular  disorder ;  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  wait  for  the  return  of  quiet  days,  unless  we  mean  to  create 
or  increase  confusion  in  the  country.  The  result  of  this  dilemma,  if 
it  be  suffered  to  prevail,  is  pure  and  absolute  inactivity  at  present 
and  for  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  are  convinced 
it  is,  that,  in  this  general  appearance  of  tranquillity,  there  is  some 
mixture  of  discontent,  as  well  as  of  strong  and  well-grounded 
opinion,  on  the  subject  of  abuses  in  the  government,  and  corruptions 
of  the  constitution,  we  wish  it  to  be  considered  by  men,  whose  judg- 
ment has  been  formed  or  enlightened  by  experience,  and  whose 
actions  are  most  likely  to  be  directed  by  prudence,  whether,  in  taking 
proper  measures  to  remove  the  cause  apd  objects  of  such  discontent 
and  opinion,  the  choice  of  the  time  be  not  a  material  part  of  the 
measure,  and  whether  the  earliest  time  that  can  be  taken  for 
preventing  the  increase  of  an  existing  evil  be  not  the  safest  and  the 
best? 

The  example  and  situation  of  another  kingdom  are  held  out  to 
deter  us  from  innovations  of  any  kind.     We  say,  that  the  reforms 
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we  hare  in  yiew  are  not  innoyaiions.  Oar  intention  is,  not  to 
change,  but  to  restore ;  not  to  displace,  but  to  re-instate  tbe  consti- 
tution upon  its  true  principles  and  original  ground.  In  the  conduct 
of  persons  most  likely  to  reproach  us  with  a  spirit  of  innovation,  we 
see  a  solid  ground  for  retorting  the  imputation.  Their  professions 
of  admiration  of  the  beauty,  and  of  zeal  for  the  security  of  the  con- 
stitution, appear  to  us  too  lavish  to  be  sincere,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  those  practical  violations,  with  which  they  suffer  'this 
beautiful  system  to  be  invaded,  and  to  which  they  never  refuse  to 
give  their  concurrence.  They  will  not  innovate,  but  they  are  no 
enemies  to  gradual  decay ;  as  if  the  changes  insensibly  produced  by 
time,  and  nourished  by  neglect,  were  not  in  effect  the  most  dangerous 
innovations.  But  what  seeurity  have  we,  that  the  dispositions  of 
such  men  are  not  something  worse  than  passive?  How  are  we 
assured  that,  in  praising  the  constitution,  their  intention  is  not  to 
adorn  a  victim,  which  they  wish  to  sacrifice,  or  to  flatter  the  beauty 
they  are  endeavouring  to  corrupt  ?  Let  their  intention  be  what  it 
may,  we  answer  their  accasations  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  wisest 
of  mankind  (Lord  Bacon)  :  "  that  time  is  the  greatest  innovator ; 
aad  if  time  of  course  alter  things  to  the  worst,  and  if  wisdom  and 
counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  V* 

By  the  reform  proposed  by  Lord  Chatham  [Jan.  22,  1/70]  he 
declared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  meant  to  infuse  a  portion  of 
new  health  into  the  constitution.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has 
declared  [Jan.  17, 1783]*  that  "  his  reasons  in  favour  of  a  parliamen- 
tary reform  were  formed  on  the  experience  of  twenty-six  years, 
which,  whether  in  or  out  of  government,  had  equally  convinced  him, 
that  the  restoration  of  a  genuine  House  of  Commons,  by  a  renova- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people,  was  the  only  remedy  against  that 
system  of  corruption  which  had  brought  the  nation  to  disgrace  and 
poverty,  and  threatened  it  with  the  loss  of  liberty." 

Other  authorities,  in  favour  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  as  direct 
and  explicit  as  these  might  be  quoted  in  abundance.  The  public  is 
possessed  of  them.  We  rather  wish  to  encounter,  because  we  are 
sure  we  can  efface,  in  every  rational  mind,  the  impression,  which 
may  have  been  made  by  a  view  of  those  events  which  have  attended 
a  total  change  in  the  constitution  of  France.  We  deny  the  existence 
of  any  resemblance  whatever  between  the  cases  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 
and  we  utterly  disclaim  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  similar  remedies. 
We  do  not  believe  that,  at  this  day,  an  absolute  avowed  despotism,  in 

*  See  a  labseqaent  page. 
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the  hands  of  the  executive  power,  would  he  endured  in  this  country. 
But  who  can  say,  to  what  conclusion  the  silent,  unresisted  operation 
of  ahuses,  incessantly  acting  and  constantly  increasing,  may  lead  us 
hereafter ;  what  hahits  it  may  gradually  create ;  what  power  it  may 
finally  establish?  The  abuses  in  the  goyernment  of  France  were 
suffered  to  gather  and  accumulate,  until  nothing  but  an  eruption 
could  put  an  end  to  them.  The  discontent  of  the  people  was  con- 
verted into  despair.  Preventive  remedies  were  either  not  thought  of 
in  time,  or  were  not  proposed  until  it  was  too  late  to  apply  them 
with  effect.  The  subversion  of  the  ancient  government  ensued. 
The  inference  from  this  comparison  is  at  once  so  powerful  and  so 
obvious,  that  we  know  not  by  what  argument  to  illustrate  or  enforce 
it.  We  mean  to  avert  for  ever  from  our  country  the  calamities  in- 
separable from  such  convulsions.  If  there  be,  as  it  is  said,  in  any 
part  of  this  kingdom,  a  disposition  to  promote  confusion,  or  even  to 
arrive  at  improvement  by  unconstitutional  and  irregular  courses,  we 
hold  ourselves  as  strictly  pledged  to  resist  that  disposition,  wherever 
it  may  appear,  as  to  pursue  our  own  objects  by  unexceptionable 
methods.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  true  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things,  or  indifferent  about  it ; 
if  they  approve  of  the  representation  as  it  stands,  the  form  of  elec- 
tion and  the  duration  of  the  trust ;  or  if,  condemning  these  things, 
they  are  determined,  from  indolence  or  despair,  not  to  attempt  to 
correct  them ;  then  indeed  the  efforts  of  individuals  may  be  ineffec- 
tual, but  they  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  community. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  be  dead  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  no  human  industry  can  revive  it.  To  affirm,  that  extensive 
mischief  may  be  done  by  a  statement  of  facts  or  arguments  which 
make  no  general  impression  on  the  public  mind,  is  a  proposition  that 
contradicts  itself,  and  requires  no  other  refutation.  We  trust  it  will 
be  proved  by  experiment,  that  these  inconsistent  assertions  are 
equally  unfounded,  and  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  no  more 
disposed  to  submit  to  abuses  without  complaint,  than  to  look  for 
redress  in  any  proceedings  repugnant  to  the  laws,  or  unwarranted  by 
the  constitution.  Between  anarchy  and  despotism,  speaking  for 
ourselves,  we  have  no  choice  to  make;  we  have  no  preference  to 
give.  We  neither  admit  the  necessity,  nor  can  we  endure  the  idea 
of  resorting  to  either  of  these  extremities  as  a  refuge  from  the  other. 
The  course  we  are  determined  to  pursue  is  equally  distant  from  both. 

Finally,  we  assert,  that  it  must  be  blindness  not  to  see,   and 
treachery  not  to  acknowledge  that  "  [Blackstone]  the  instruments  of 
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power  are  not  perhaps  so  open  and  avowed  as  thej  formerly  were,  and 
therefore  are  the  less  liable  to  jealous  and  invidious  reflections ;  but 
thej  are  not  the  weaker  on  that  account.  In  short,  our  national 
debts  and  taxes  have,  in  their  natural  consequences,  thrown  such  a 
weight  of  power  into  the  executive  scale  of  government,  as  we  can- 
not think  was  intended  by  our  patriot  ancestors,  who  gloriously 
straggled  for  the  abohtion  of  the  then  formidable  parts  of  the 
prerogative,  and  by  an  unaccountable  want  of  foresight,  established 
this  system  in  their  stead."  Our  general  object  is,  to  recover  and 
preserve  the  trae  balance  of  the  constitution. 

These  are  the  principles  of  our  association,  and,  on  our  steady  ad- 
herence to  them,  we  look  with  a  just  confidence  to  the  approbation 
and  support  of  the  people  in  the  prosecution  of  our  object.  A 
measure,  so  likely  to  be  opposed  by  the  united  strength  of  various 
interests,  can  never  succeed,  but  by  the  declared  and  hearty  con- 
currence of  the  nation. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  a  motion  be  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  an  early  period  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  for 
introducing  a  parliamentary  reform. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  Charles  Grey,  Esq.  be  requested  to 
make,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  £rskine  to  second,  the  above  motion. — 
Signed,  by  the  unanimous  order  of  the  meeting, 

W.  H.  Lambton,  Chairman. 


1  Mary^  1554.     Objection  to  Words,  in  a  Bill  **  that  the  Queen 
had  as  great  Juthority  as  any  of  her  Progenitors^ 

1  Mary,  1554.  A  Bill  having  been  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  declaring  that  whatsoever  the  law  did  limit  and  appoint 
for  the  King,  was  of  right  also  due  to  the  Queen,  and  declaring  the 
Queen  to  have  as  much  authority  as  any  of  her  predecessors  ;  one 
Skinner,  a  member  of  the  House,  said  he  could  not  imagine  why  such 
a  frivolous  law  was  desired,  since  the  thing  was  without  dispute,  and 
he  was  afraid  there  was  a  trick  in  these  words, ''  that  the  Queen  had  as 
great  an  authority  as  any  of  her  progenitors."  It  might  perhaps  be 
afterwards  said,  upon  these  words,  that  the  Queen  had  the  same 
power  as  William  the  Conqueror  exercised  in  seizing  the  lands  of 
the  English  and  giving  them  to  strangers.  He  did  not  know  what 
relation  this  might  have  to  the  intended  Spanish  marriage,  where- 
fore he  warned  the  House  to  look  to  it.  Upon  this,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  correct  the  Bill. 
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The  Royal  Household,  A.D.  1777. 

ApRiLy  1777.  House  of  Lords.  Debate  on  the  Arrears  of  the 
Civil  List.  Earl  Talbot  [Lord  Steward  of  the  Household]  drew  a 
most  melancholy  picture  of  the  domestic  situation  of  the  sovereign, 
and  how  far  his  feelings,  as  a  man  and  a  master,  were  daily  wounded ; 
nay,  he  asserted,  that  it  had  totally  broke  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
pursued  him  to  his  most  secret  retirements.  He  appealed  to  their 
Lordships,  if  there  was  one  of  them  could  rest  quietly  on  his  pillow, 
while  he  was  conscious  at  the  instant  that  his  servants  and  trades- 
men were  rendered  miserable  on  his  account ;  threatened  perhaps 
vnth  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
The  very  coal  merchant  who  served  the  household,  had,  he  said, 
6000/.  due  to  him  ;  so  it  was  in  proportion  with  all  the  other  trades- 
men. Again,  the  poor  menial  servants,  who  had  no  other  means 
whatever  of  support,  and  who  had  six  quarters'  wages  due  to  them, 
how  pitiable  and  distressing  must  their  situation  be !  Their  com- 
plaints were  sufficient  to  penetrate  a  heart  the  most  obdurate ;  and 
he  solemnly  protested,  that  his  own  situation  was  nearly  as  much  to 
be  pitied,  being  necessarily  obliged  to  hear  those  stories  of  distress 
and  wretchedness,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  alleviate  or  re- 
move them.  He  even  sacrificed  the  privileges  of  his  place ;  those 
vacancies  which  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of,  he  bestowed  upon 
several  of  them,  in  order  to  soften  and  blunt  their  miseries.  He 
did  not  claim  this  privilege  of  appointing  as  a  right  inherent  in  his 
office,  but  a  permission  his  royal  master  indulged  him  with,  in  com- 
mon with  his  predecessors  who  had  occupied  the  same  high  post. 
And  to  add  to  the  situation  of  the  crown  creditors,  the  dread  of  a 
demise  suspended  over  their  heads  was  enough  to  bring  them  to  the 
very  brink  of  despair. 


TFhat  was  the  only  Point  about  the  People  in  which  Ministers  con- 
cerned themselves.  In  what  way  a  Redress  of  Grievances  is  to  be 
obtained, 

January,  1770.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  a  motion  for 
the  redress  of  grievances.  Mr.  Serjeant  Glyn,  Mr.  Speaker  :  The 
only  point  in  which  our  present  ministers  seem  to  concern  themselves 
about  the  people  of  this  country  is,  to  get  their  money ;  but  the  only 
point  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  should  concern  themselves 
about  our  present  ministers  is,  a  redress  of  grievances.     The  power  of 
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granting  or  withholding  a  supply,  is  at  once  our  honour  and  our 
strength.  If  we  avail  ourselves  of  it,  we  shall  be  very  just  to  our  con- 
stituents and  posterity ;  if  we  do  not,  we  shall  be  traitors  to  both. 
If  we  make  a  redress  of  grievances  the  condition  of  granting  a  sup- 
ply, grievances  will  be  redressed  ;  and  late  experience  has  too  plainly 
proved,  that  a  redress  of  grievances  is  no  other  way  to  be  obtained  : 
to  withhold  a  supply  is  a  quiet  and  silent  exertion  of  that  power, 
which  the  constitution  has  put  into  our  hands  :  it  is  without  tumult 
and  without  danger  :  it  is  asserting  a  popular  right  for  an  important 
purpose,  without  insulting  government ;  and  is  liable  to  none  of  the 
objections  which  have  given  occasion  to  the  display  of  so  much  elo- 
quence, against  other  measures,  equally  constitutional,  that  have 
ineffectually  been  taken  for  the  same  purpose  without  doors.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  grievances  which  have  been  complained 
of  in  the  kingdom,  should  be  inquired  into,  in  a  committee  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  before  we  go  into  a  committee  for  granting  a 
supply. 

Mr.  Pitt*s  Reply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  Question, 
"Tell  me  where  you  can  lay  another  Tax^ 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Cider  Tax,  March, 
1 763,  Mr.  Pitt  having  complained  of*  the  hardship  of  the  tax,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  [Mr.  George  Grenville]  said.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  complains  of  the  hardship  of  this  tax — why 
does  he  not  tell  us  where  we  can  lay  another  tax  instead  of  it  ?  And 
he  repeated,  with  a  strong  emphasis,  two  or  three  times,  "  Tell  me 
where  you  can  lay  another  tax."  Mr.  Pitt  replied  in  a  musical  tone, 
**  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where." 

The  whole  house  burst  out  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  continued 
for  some  minutes. 


Religious  Ascendancy, 

Religious  ascendancy  is  an  orthodox  or  heterodox  self-exaltation, 
to  the  injury  of  our  fellow  citizens. — Short  Notes  from  various 
"Writers.  

Mr,  Fox  had  a  Mental  Reservation  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 

Dissenters  Relief  Bill  o/*  1 79 1 . 

April,  1791.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  upon  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Dissenters  Relief  Bill. — Mr.  Fox  said  he  certainly  had  a 
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mental  reservation  upon  this  bill,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it ; 
because  he  knew  it  would  not  go  so  far  as  it  ought  to  do ;  and  until 
another  bill  was  brought  in  to  go  much  farther,  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  that  justice  was  done,  either  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  or 
manj  other  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  whom  he 
thought  deserving,  from  their  conduct,  of  the  countenance  of  the 
Legislature.  To  this  bill  he  agreed,  in  hopes  that  a  better  and 
more  extensive  one,  upon  the  principle  of  toleration,  would  soon  be 
brought  forward.  If  it  were  not,  he  should  esteem  it  his  duty  to 
attempt  something  of  the  kind,  though  he  sincerely  wished  it  might 
come  from  a  quarter  of  the  house  whence  greater  success  might  be 
expected  to  attend  it. 


What  the  People  would  say  to  a  Representative,  who  paid  the  Debts 
firsty  and  examined  the  Accounts  afterwards,  A.D,  1769. 

March,  1769.  House  of  Commons.  Proposed  resolution  that 
500,000/.  should  be  granted  to  the  King  to  discharge  the  Arrears 
and  Debts,  due  and  owing,  upon  the  Civil  List. — Sir  George  Saville 
observed  that  there  were  three  ways  of  doing  the  business  proposed. 
The  first,  by  taking  the  words  of  the  ministry  and  voting  the  money 
without  any  inquiry :  the  second,  by  calling  for  the  papers,  but  vot- 
ing the  money  first,  and  examining  the  accounts  afterwards;  the 
third,  by  examining  the  papers,  and,  finding  the  accounts  just  and 
the  demands  well  grounded,  then  to  proceed  to  vote  the  money.  He 
assured  the  house  he  was  sent  there  as  the  steward  and  trustee  of  a 
very  large  and  populous  county,  and  that  on  his  return  they  might 
probably  ask  him  what  he  had  done  with  their  money.  He  would 
tell  them  he  had  joined  in  giving  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  King. 
Why  (say  they),  what  did  he  want  it  for  ?  Did  you  see  and  examine 
his  accounts  ?  Oh  yes,  (says  he,)  to  be  sure,  here  are  all  the  papers, 
and  he  really  wanted  it.  Very  well,  (say  they,)  we  would  have  you 
support  the  lustre  of  the  Crown,  when  the  Crown  is  not  extravagant. 
But  suppose  (says  he)  we  had  taken  the  first  course,  and  I  replied 
to  them,  I  saw  no  accounts,  but  we  had  the  words  of  the  ministry, 
a  very  just,  honest,  economical  set  of  people,  that  the  King  really 
wanted  it,  and  that  he  had  not  foolishly  dissipated  his  treasures — 
even  in  this  case  they  would  not  have  blamed  me.  But,  (says  he,) 
had  they  asked  whether  I  had  demanded  the  accounts,  and  had 
examined  them,  and  I  should  answer  that  I  had  indeed  called  for 
the  accounts,  but  voted  the  money  first,  and  examined  them  after- 
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wardsy  what  would  they  have  then  said  ? — "Why,  you  great  blockhead, 
was  eyer  man  so  foolish !  what,  pay  the  debts  first,  and  see  the  bills 
afterwards  !  Did  ever  man  in  his  senses  do  so  before !  Why,  you 
are  not  fit  to  be  sent  to  London  at  all ;  we  must  recommend  you  to 
the  care  of  your  fellow-representative  [Mr.  Lascelles]  to  keep  you 
out  of  danger  of  being  picked  up  by  money  droppers,  at  prickers  at 
the  belt. 

Coalitions, — Extract  from  an  Essay  ascribed  to  Lord  John 
Busselly  published  anonymously ,  1820. 

The  system  of  government  before  the  accession  of  George  III.,  con- 
sbted  in  uniting  the  most  considerable  interests  of  the  country  with  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  Hberties  of  the  people.  If  then,  at  any  time, 
a  popular  leader  rose  up  whose  measures  were  sanctioned  by  public 
opinion,  the  party  in  power  showed  themselves  ready  to  coalesce 
with  him ;  a  new  vigour  was  infused  into  the  administration,  and 
increased  success  crowned  their  union.  Thus,  a  coalition  in  1746 
produced  the  naval  triumphs  of  the  following  year ;  a  coaUtion  in 
1 7^^  led  to  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  Seven  Years  War.  But 
when,  in  1783-4,  Mr.  Fox  formed  a  coalition  to  oppose  the  secret 
intrigues  of  the  Court,  a  cry  of  ''  Shame  ! "  resounded  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  ;  and  when,  again,  he  united  himself  to 
Lord  Grenville,  in  order  to  obtain  a  broad  and  liberal  administration, 
numbers  of  his  partisans  grew  cool  in  his  cause,  and  sooner  or  later 
abandoned  his  party.  The  cause  of  this  I  conceive  not  to  consist 
entirely  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  coalitions,  (although  perhaps 
the  former  cannot  be  wholly  justified,)  but  is  also  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact,  that  the  popular  part  of  the  nation  has  grown 
much  more  critical  in  its  observation  of  public  men.  A  coalition  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  obHvion  of  former  differences,  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  present  agreement.  With  respect  to  the  past,  it  is 
surely  laudable ;  with  respect  to  the  future,  it  is  only  an  extension  of 
the  principle  of  party.  But  the  parties  in  the  nation  love  to  think 
that  the  statesmen  to  whom  they  are  opposed,  are  not  only  wrong 
in  coqduct,  but  vicious  in  principle.  A  Foxite  of  1/97  looked 
upon  Lord  Grenville  as  a  man  endeavouring  to  ruin  his  country,  that 
he  might  not  lose  his  place :  a  Pittite  of  that  day  looked  upon  Mr. 
Fox  as  risking  revolutionary  anarchy,  because  he  was  excluded  from 
office.  These  are  the  exaggerations  which  prevail  among  persons 
below  the  rank,  or  distant  from  the  place  in  which  the  leaders  of 
political  warfare  are  to  be  found.     No  wonder  that  such  persons 
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should  be  averse  to  anything  like  a  compromise.  It  is  as  if  in  the 
last  scene  of  Richard  III.,  when  the  audience  eagerly  expected 
Richard  and  Richmond  to  fight  their  mortal  combat,  they  were  to 
step  forward  and  shake  hands. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  general  dislike  of 
coalitions.  The  first  is,  certainly,  that  a  political  leader,  conscious 
of  true  patriotism,  will  be  cautious  how  he  provokes  a  clamour 
against  him,  which  may  deprive  him  of  the  confidence  of  the  people ; 
for  the  reliance  on  its  integrity  is  the  only  strength  of  a  party  in 
opposition  to  the  Court.  The  ultimate  consequence  therefore  is, 
that  the  Court,  having  to  fight  its  adversaries  single-handed,  may, 
^by  a  small  portion  of  that  cunning,  which  is  so  common  in  palaces, 
defeat  every  popular  party  and  every  necessary  measure,  and  place 
its  own  tools  on  the  ministerial  bench. 


Sir  Samuel  Romiliys  Arguments  against  the  Tax  on  the 
Alienation  of  Property,  1808. 

The  ensuing  is  an  extract  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Diary  of  his 
Parliamentary  Life,  16th  June,  1808. — Tax  on  Alienation  of  Pro- 
perty. The  House  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  imposing 
new  Stamp  Duties.  I  opposed  the  new  duty  on  all  conveyances  and 
assignments  of  property,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  consideration  for  the  conveyance,  on  the  ground  that,  as  a  tax 
on  property,  it  was  extremely  unequal,  since  it  would  fall  only  on 
such  property  as  the  proprietors  were  obliged  to  sell ;  that  it  was  a 
tax  therefore  on  distress :  that  it  would  necessarily  fall  on  the 
seller,  because  the  buyer  would  allow  for  it,  in  calculating  the  price 
which  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  give ;  that  where  estates  were 
sold  to  pay  debts,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  operate  as  an  increase  of 
loss  to  the  creditors ;  it  would  be  a  deduction  from  the  dividends 
they  were  to  receive :  that  when  coupled  with  the  auction  duty  it 
was  grievously  oppressive ;  and  that  estates  which  men  were  com- 
pelled by  distress  or  insolvency  to  sell,  they  were  generally  compelled 
to  sell  by  auction.  These  were  arguments  which,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  made  no  impression  on  the  Committee. 


Deficiency  of  the  last  Crop  of  Grain,  March,  1 800,  and  con- 
sequent Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

March,  1800.  House  of  Commons.    Proceedings  relating  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  last  crop  of  grain.     The  House  came  to  the  foUowing 
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resolutions : — 1 .  That  wheneyer  the  average  price  of  wheat,  ascertamed 
and  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  under  the  authority  of  any  Act 
or  Acts  of  Parliament,  shall  be  less  than  Sos.  per  quarter,  there  shall 
be  given,  on  every  quarter  of  wheat  which  shall  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  from  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  from  any  of  the 
ports  of  Germany,  or  any  ports  north  of  the  Texel,  before  the  1st  of 
October  1800,  a  bounty  equal  to  the  difference  between  such  average 
price  in  the  London  Gazette  and  85«.  per  quarter  of  wheat.  2.  That, 
whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  ascertained  and  published  io 
the  London  Gazette,  under  the  authority  of  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, shall  be  less  than  90s,  per  quarter,  there  shall  be  given  on 
every  quarter  of  wheat  which  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
from  the  port  of  Archangel,  before  the  Ist  of  October  1800,  a  bounty 
equal  to  the  difference  between  such  average  price  in  the  London 
Gazette  and  90s.  per  quarter  of  wheat. 


Two  Persons  of  Eminence,  but  of  contrary  Parties, 

Let  us  look  for  two  persons  of  eminence,  in  any  Court  of  Europe, 
that  are  equal  in  merit  and  capacity,  and  as  well  matched  in  virtues 
and  vices,  but  of  contrary  parties ;  and  whenever  we  meet  with  two 
such,  one  in  favour,  and  the  other  neglected,  we  shall  always  find, 
that  whoever  is  uppermost,  and  in  great  employ,  has  the  applause  of 
his  party ;  and,  if  things  go  tolerably  well,  his  friends  will  attribute 
every  good  success  to  his  conduct,  and  derive  all  his  actions  from 
laudable  motives :  the  opposite  side  can  discover  no  virtues  in  him ; 
they  will  not  allow  him  to  act  from  any  principles  but  his  passions ; 
and,  if  anything  be  done  amiss,  are  very  sure  that  it  would  not  have 
happened  if  their  patron  had  been  in  the  same  post.  This  is  the 
way  of  the  world. — Short  notes  from  old  writers. 


Corps  de  Garde. 
A  "  Corps  de  Garde'*  was  unknown  to  our  Constitution  down  to  the 
time  of  King  Charles  the  Second. — Short  notes  from  various  writers. 


A  War  Establishment  in  the  Time  of  Peace, 
In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  number  of  seamen, 
January,  1772,  Sir  George  Saville  said,  with  regard  to  the  public,  if 
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we  are  to  keep  up  a  war  establishment  in  the  time  of  peace  we  must 
infallibly  be  ruined,  and  that  it  was  better  far  to  go  to  war,  if  we 
cannot  trust  our  neighbours,  than  to  waste  our  strength  in  useless 
inactivity.  That  after  once  introducing  such  a  force  in  time  of 
peace,  no  minister  would  venture  to  diminish  it,  nor  indeed  would 
he  have  the  inclination :  the  sweets  of  power,  and  the  influence  arising 
from  having  so  many  things  to  give  away,  and  the  appearance  of 
hardship  in  depriving  persons  of  their  commbsions,  were  motives 
sufficient  to  prevent  hereafter  any  diminution. 


Mr,  Pitfs  Proposition  for  a  Tax  upon  Income^  A,  D,  1798. 
Extract  from  a  Speech  of  Mr,  Hobhouse. 

Dec.  1798.  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Hobhouse:  He  hoped  he 
might  be  allowed  to  inquire,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  making 
either  expenditure,  income,  or  property,  the  basis  of  taxation.  If 
expenditure  be  made  the  criterion,  then  the  avaricious  capitalist 
would  not  pay  his  due  proportion ;  but  the  weight  would  fall  on  him 
who,  in  consequence  of  having  spent  more  than  he  could  well  afford, 
was  least  liable  to  support  it.  If  income  be  taken  as  the  test,  then 
the  tax  would  operate  with  glaring  inequality.  The  man  who  had 
an  income  of  1 000/.  per  annum  arising  from  capital,  and  the  man 
who  gained  the  same  annual  sum  by  a  profession  or  by  business, 
surely  ought  not  to  be  assessed  in  the  same  degree.  If  two  mer- 
chants had  each  1000/.  a  year  for  their  commerce,  they  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  alike;  because  the  one  might  be  obUged  to  apply  a 
greater  proportion  of  his  income  than  the  other  to  the  repair  of 
buildings  or  machinery.  If  property  only  be  taxed,  it  might  be 
argued,  that  those  who  had  the  greatest  property  might  not  have 
the  greatest  income ;  and  that  the  necessary  expenditure  of  two  per- 
sons who  had  equal  property  might  be  very  different.  On  these 
grounds  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  either  property, 
income,  or  expenditure,  should  solely  aud  exclusively  be  taxed.  Such 
a  basis  of  taxation  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  highly  unjustifiable. 
The  most  unexceptionable  one  that  could  be  laid,  ought  to  be  formed 
out  of  a  combination  of  the  three.  The  individual  should  be  rated 
according  to  the  property  he  possessed,  the  income  it  produced,  and 
the  degree  of  expenditure  which  his  situation  in  life,  the  size  of  his 
family,  or  other  considerations,  might  demand. — Besides  this  objec- 
tion to  a  tax  upon  income,  he  had  others  extremely  strong  and 
forcible.     It  was  a  tax  which  would  strike  with  peculiar  force  at  in- 
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dustrj  and  the  fruits  of  industry,  while  indolence  was  left  untouched 
and  encouraged.  And  what  must  be  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
disoonragement  of  industry  ?  Does  it  not  tend  to  relas  those  springs, 
which  give  life  and  activity  to  every  branch  of  trade,  commerce,  &c.  ? 
The  merchant  is  accustomed  annually  to  convert  a  part  of  his  profits 
into  capital.  If  the  taxgatherers  call  for  a  portion  of  those  profits, 
he  must  devote  less  to  the  increase  of  his  reproductive  stock.  Thus 
the  progress  of  our  trade  would  be  obstructed.  There  was  a  passage 
in  Steuart's  Political  Economy  so  appropriate  that  he  would  read  it. 
"  As  to  pure  profits  on  trade  :  although  they  appear  to  be  income,  yet 
I  consider  them  rather  as  stock,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be 
taxed.  They  resemble  the  annual  shoots  of  a  tree,  which  augment 
the  mass  of  it ;  but  are  very  different  from  the  seed,  or  fruit  which 
is  annually  produced,  and  is  annually  separated  from  it."  These 
shoots  the  minister  was  now  lopping,  and  thus  the  growth  of  the 
tree  would  be  checked ;  a  few  years  hence  he  would  probably  cut 
down  the  tree,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
fruit. 

Pettyfogging  Attorneys  in  this  Country  in  the  Tear  1788. 

May  23,  1 788.  House  of  Lords.  Debate  on  the  Insolvent  Debt- 
ors Bill.  Earl  of  Abingdon :  My  Lords,  I  beg  pardon  for  calling 
the  description  of  men  to  whom  I  allude  by  the  respectable  name 
of  lawyers.  The  title  of  lawyers  no  more  than  the  thing  itself 
(the  law)  appertains  to  them.  The  right  use  of  the  law  is  that 
which  belongs  to  a  lawyer ;  but  it  is  upon  the  abuse  of  the  law 
that  these  vermin  feed.  I  say,  then,  my  Lords,  let  us  begin  with 
those  licensed  robbers,  those  legalized  pickpockets,  the  petty-fog- 
ging attorneys  of  this  country,  who,  like  locusts,  have  now  so 
multiplied  and  overspread  the  land,  that  every  individual  feels,  and 
cannot  help  feeling,  the  bitter  effects  of  their  all-devouring  rapacity. 
My  Lords,  I  speak  to  the  knowledge,  I  speak  to  the  feelings  of  your 
Lordships.  For  myself,  I  speak  from  my  own  experience,  (experto 
crede  Roberto) — an  experience,  from  which,  it  is  true,  I  have  learnt  a 
lesson  of  wisdom ;  but  it  is  a  lesson  which  I  did  not  learn  without 
having  very  sufficiently  paid  for  it.  Here,  then,  my  Lords,  is  the 
principium  et  fons.  Let  us,  my  Lords,  look  to  these  men.  Let 
the  rod  of  justice  lash  them  into  some  order  and  regulation ;  and 
having  laid  the  restraints  upon  them,  under  which  they  ought  to  be, 
and  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  placed,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  tell  your 
LordshipSy  that  more  than  one  half  of  your  work  is  done  :  that  the 
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account  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  nearly  balanced.  For,  my  Lords, 
is  it  the  creditor  that  imprisons  the  debtor  ?  No ;  it  is  the  attorney. 
And  how  ?  The  debtor  owes  the  creditor  forty  shillings,  and  he  is 
clapped  into  prison  for  forty  pounds ;  and  perhaps  the  creditor  along 
with  him.  And  whence  does  this  arise  ?  Look  to  the  attorney's 
bill,  which,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  is  made  so  dexterously  to  cut  on 
both  sides,  that  the  creditor  who  gains  his  suit,  is  often  times  no 
better  off  than  the  debtor  who  loses  it ;  and  thus  are  two  imprison- 
ments, instead  of  one,  effected.  It  is  therefore,  my  Lords,  not,  as  I 
haye  said,  to  the  theory  of  the  law  that  we  are  to  advert,  (for  that  is 
sound  and  good),  but  it  is  to  the  malpractice  of  the  law,  and  these 
are  the  malversators  of  it. 


Sir  W.  Meredith  passing  a  Committee-room  where  one  Member  was 
holding  a  Committee  with   a  Clerk*s  Boy,  hears  something  of 
"  hanging  y 

January,  1772.  House  of  Commons. — Sir  W»  Meredith,  in  moving 
that  no  bill  making  any  offence  capital  should  be  agreed  to  except  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  observed  that  the  facility  of  passing 
such  clauses  was  shameful :  that  he  once,  passing  a  committee-room, 
where  only  one  member  was  holding  a  committee  with  a  clerk's 
boy,  happened  to  hear  something  of  hanging  ;  he  immediately  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  what  was  going  forward  in  that  small  com- 
mittee, that  could  merit  such  a  punishment?  He  was  answered, 
that  it  was  an  inclosing  Bill,  in  which  a  great  many  poor  people  were 
concerned,  who  opposed  the  Bill;  that  they  feared  those  people 
would  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  therefore  this  clause 
was  to  make  it  capital  felony  in  any  one  who  did  so. 


The  Poor  Man  allowed  his  humble  Share,  feels  not  any  disposition 
to  invade  the  Portions  of  the  Ranhs  above  him.  Extract  from  a 
SpeechcfMr.  Francis,  afterwards  Sir  Philip  Francis,  April,  1796. 

The  relations  between  the  different  classes  of  mankind,  to  be  use- 
fully maintained  for  any,  must  be  reciprocally  observed  by  all.  In 
the  lowest  situations  of  life,  the  people  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that 
wherever  personal  industry  is  encouraged  and  property  protected, 
there  must  be  inequalities  of  possession,  and  consequently  distinc- 
tion of  ranks.    Then  come  the  form  and  the  order,  by  ^ich  the 
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substance  is  at  once  defined  and  preserved.  Distribution  and  limita- 
tion prevent  confusion,  and  government  by  orders  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  property  protected  by  freedom.  Take  care  that  you  adhere 
to  it.  Where  the  few  possess  all,  and  the  multitude  hate  nothing, 
there  is  no  government  by  orders.  Everything  is  in  extremity,  and 
nothing  in  gradation.  It  is  ignorance  or  calumny  to  say,  that  if 
the  poor  man  was  allowed  his  humble  share  in  the  allotment,  he 
would  feel  any  disposition  to  invade  the  portions  of  the  ranks  above 
him.  Equality  of  condition  is  impossible.  They  who  talk  of  it  to 
the  people  mean  nothing  but  to  deceive  them.  The  very  act  of 
justice  and  good  government,  which  secures  to  every  man  his 
respective  right,  excludes  the  idea  of  positive  equality. 


Why  the  Circumstance  that  the  Welsh  Judges  might  sit  in  Parlia* 
ment,  gave  the  King  great  Influence  over  the  Deliberations  of  Par- 
liament. 

Extract  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Diary  of  his  Parliamentary 
Life,  1 2th  June,  1809. — Welsh  Judges  not  to  be  members  of  Par- 
liament. That  the  Welsh  Judges  may  sit  in  Parliament,  gives  the 
King  great  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  Parliament,  not  so 
much  by  means  of  the  votes  of  the  Welsh  Judges  themselves,  who 
hold  their  offices  for  life,  as  of  the  lawyers  in  the  House  who  have 
the  expectation  of  becoming  Welsh  Judges. 


House  of  Commons. — Question  whether  Candles  should  be  brought  in 
or  no  sometimes  debated  until  the  Members  could  hardly  see  one 
another.  How  a  Member  by  mistake  divided  for  the  Candles, 
thinking  they  were  for  the  Church. 

November,  1753.  House  of  Commons.  Extract  from  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  Senior. — I  remember  to  have  heard  a  story 
of  a  gentleman,  a  high  churchman,  who  was  a  member  of  this  House, 
when  it  was  the  custom  that  candles  could  not  be  brought  in  without 
a  motion  regularly  made  and  seconded  for  that  purpose,  and  an  order 
of  the  House  pursuant  thereto.  So  that  it  often  became  a  question, 
whether  candles  should  be  brought  in  or  no ;  and  this  question  was 
sometimes  debated  until  the  members  could  hardly  see  one  another ; 
because  those  who  were  against,  or  for  putting  off,  the  affair  then 
before  the  House,  were  always  against  the  question  for  candles.  Now 
it  hi^pened  upon  one  of  those  occasions,  that  the  High  Church  party 
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were  against  the  affair  then  depending,  and  therefore  against  the 
question  for  candles ;  but  this  gentleman  bj  mistake  divided  for  it, 
and  when  he  was  challenged  bj  one  of  his  party  for  being  against 
them,  '  O  Lord !'  says  he,  *  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  thought  that 
candles  were  for  the  Church.' 


Fifty  Men  in  the  Kingdom  Jit  for  the  post  of  Prime  Minister^  to  one 
who  is  equally  qualified  to  be  a  Lord  Chancellor, 

A  MAN  who  has  and  can  carry  upon  his  shoulders  the  vast  burden 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  country,  who  has  all  Europe's  business  in 
his  breast,  must,  as  many  think,  be  a  person  of  a  prodigious  genius, 
as  well  as  general  knowledge  and  other  great  abilities.  And  it  is  true 
that  a  man  invested  vnth  so  much  real  power  and  an  authority  so 
extensive  as  Prime  Ministers  generally  have,  must  make  a  great  figure 
and  be  considerable  above  all  other  subjects  :  this  is  most  certain  ; 
but  it  is  a  good  opinion  that  there  are  always  fifty  men  in  the  king- 
dom that  if  employed  would  be  fit  for  this  post,  and  after  a  little 
practice  shine  in  it,  to  one  who  is  equally  qualified  to  be  a  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. — Short  Notes  from  old  Writers. 


Method  to  secure  and  perpetuate  to  Nations  their  Establishment^ 

and  whatever  they  value. 

We  shall  find  that,  of  all  possible  means  to  secure  and  perpetuate  to 
nations  their  establishment,  and  whatever  they  value,  there  is  no 
better  method  than  with  wise  laws  to  guard  and  entrench  their 
constitution,  and  contrive  such  forms  of  administration,  that  the 
commonweal  can  receive  no  great  detriment  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  or  probity  of  ministers,  if  any  of  them  should  prove  less 
able  or  honest  than  they  could  wish  them.  The  public  adminis- 
tration must  always  go  forward ;  it  is  a  ship  that  can  never  lie  at 
anchor :  the  most  knowing,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  least  self- 
interested  ministers  are  the  best ;  but  in  the  mean  time  there  must 
be  ministers. — Short  Notes  from  old  Writers. 


Indecent  Fashions,  A.  D.  1656. 

House  of  Parliament,  29th  Sept.  1656. — ^The  matter  touching 
indecent  fashions  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  bill  was  ordered 
to  be  prepared  for  the  redress  thereof. — Commonwealth  Debates. 
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Declaration  of  Rights,  Feb.  1688-9. 

RighU  agreed  upon  hy  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  he  presented 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  after  the  Public  Read- 
ing whereof  a  solemn  Tender  of  the  Crown  was  made  to  their 
Highnesses.     7th  February,  1688-9. 

WHEREAS  the  late  King  James  II.,  bj  the  assistance  of  divers 
evil  Counsellors,  Juclges,  and  Ministers  employed  by  him,  did 
endeayoor  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  the 
Laws  and  Liberties  of  this  Kingdom  :  By  assuming  and  exercising  a 
power  of  dispensing  with,  and  suspending  of  Laws,  and  the  execution 
of  Laws,  without  consent  of  Parliament :  By  committing  and  prose- 
cuting divers  worthy  Prelates,  for  humbly  petitioning  to  be  excused 
from  concurring  to  the  said  assumed  Power :  By  issuing  and  causing 
to  be  executed,  a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  for  erecting  a 
Court  called,  "  The  Court  of  Commissioners  for  Ecclesiastical 
Causes :"  By  levying  Money  for  and  to  the  use  of  the  Crown,  by 
pretence  of  Prerogative,  for  other  time,  and  in  other  manner,  than 
the  same  was  granted  by  Parliament :  By  raising  and  keeping  a 
Standing  Army  within  this  Kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  without  con- 
sent of  Parliament;  and  quartering  soldiers  contrary  to  law:  By 
causing  divers  good  subjects,  being  Protestants,  to  be  disarmed,  at 
the  same  time  when  Papists  were  both  armed  and  employed  contrary 
to  law :  By  violating  the  Freedom  of  Election  of  Members  to  serve 
in  Parliament :  By  prosecutions  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
matters  and  causes  cognizable  only  in  Parliament;  and  by  divers 
other  arbitrary  and  illegal  courses.  And  whereas  of  late  years, 
partial,  corrupt,  and  unqualified  persons  have  been  returned  and 
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served  on  Juries  in  Trials,  and  particularly  divers  Juries  in  Trials 
for  High  Treason,  which  were  not  freeholders :  and  excessive  Bail 
hath  heen  required  of  persons  committed  in  criminal  cases,  to  elude 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  made  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Subjects :  and 
excessive  Fines  have  been  imposed ;  and  illegal  and  cruel  Punish- 
ments inflicted  :  and  several  Grants  and  Promises  made  of  Fines  and 
Forfeitures,  before  any  Conviction  or  Judgment  against  the  persons 
upon  whom  the  same  were  to  be  levied :  All  which  are  utterly  and 
directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws  and  statutes,  and  freedom  of  this 
realm.     And  whereas  the  said  late  King  James  II.  having  abdicated 
the  Government,  and  the  Throne  being  thereby  vacant,  his  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Orange  (whom  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  make 
the  glorious  instrument  of  delivering  this  kingdom  from  Popery  and 
Arbitrary  Power)  did  (by  the  advice  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral and  divers  principal  persons  of  the  Commons)  cause  Letters 
to  be  written  to  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  being  Protest- 
ants, and  other  Letters  to  the  several  counties,  cities,  universities, 
boroughs,  and  cinque-ports,  for  the  chusing  of  such  persons  to  re- 
present them,  as  were  of  right  to  be  sent  to  ParUament,  to  meet  and 
sit  at  Westminster,  upon  the  22nd  day  of  January  in  thb  year 
1688,  in  order  to  such  an  Establishment,  as  that  their  Religion, 
Laws,  and  Liberties  might  not  again  be  in  danger  of  being  subvert- 
ed :  upon  which  Letters,  Elections  having  been  accordingly  made, 
and  thereupon  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons, 
pursuant  to  their  several  Letters  and  Elections,  being  now  assembled 
in  a  full  and  free  Representative  of  this  nation,  taking  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  best  means  for  attaining  the  ends 
aforesaid,  do  in  the  first  place  (as  their  ancestors  in  like  cases  have 
usually  done),  for  vindicating  and  asserting  their  ancient  Rights  and 
Liberties,  declare:    That  the  pretended  Power  of  suspending  of 
Laws,  or  the  Execution  of  Laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent 
of  Parliament,  is  illegal :  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing 
with  Laws,  or  the  Execution  of  Laws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath 
been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  ill^al :    That  the  Commisaon 
for  erecting  the  late  Court  of  Commissioners  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes, 
and  all  other  Commissions  and  Courts  of  the  like  nature,  are  illegal 
and  pernicious :    That  Levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the 
Crown,  by  pretence  of  Prerogative,  without  Grant  of  Parliament,  for 
longer  time,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be 
granted,  is  illegal :  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the 
King,  and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are 
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Olegfll :  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  Standing  Army  within  the 
kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
against  law :  That  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants,  may  have 
arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed  by 
law :  That  Elections  of  Members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free : 
That  the  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  Debates,  or  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  Parliament :  That  Excessive  Bail  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired, nor  Excessive  Fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  Punish- 
ments inflicted :  That  Jurors  ought  to  be  duly  empannelled  and 
returned,  and  Jurors,  which  pass  upon  men  in  Trials  of  High 
Treason,  ought  to  be  Free  Holders :  That  all  Grants  and  Promises 
of  Fines  and  Forfeitures  of  particular  persons,  before  conviction,  are 
ill^^  and  Toid  :  And  that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the 
amending,  strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the  Laws,  Parliaments 
ought  to  b^  held  frequently.  And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and 
insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  premises  as  their  undoubted  rights 
and  liberties ;  and  no  Declarations,  Judgments,  Doings  or  Proceed- 
ings, to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  said  premises, 
ought  in  anyvfise  to  be  drawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example. 
To  which  demand  of  their  Rights  they  are  particularly  encouraged 
by  the  Declaration  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  being 
the  only  means  for  obtaining  a  full  Redress  and  Remedy  therein.'*' 
Having  therefore  an  entire  confidence,  that  his  said  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange  will  perfect  the  deliyerance  so  far  advanced  by 
him,  and  vnll  still  preserve  them  from  the  violation  of  their  Rights 
which  they  have  here  asserted,  and  from  all  other  attempts  upou 
their  Religion,  Rights  and  Liberties ;  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Commons,  assembled  at  Westminster,  do  resolve, — 
That  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  be  and  be 
declared  King  and  Queen  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  the  Crown  and  Royal 
Dignity  of  the  said  Kingdoms  and  Dominions,  to  them  the  said' 
Prince  and  Princess  during  their  Uves  and  the  life  of  the  Survivor  of 
them ;  and  that  the  sole  and  full  exercise  of  the  Regal  Power  •be  only 
in  and  executed  by  the  said  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  names  of  the 
said  Prince  and  Princess  during  their  joint  hves ;  and  after  their 
deceases  the  said  Crown  and  Royal  Dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms 
and  dominions  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Princess  ; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and 
*  See  the  Preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ante,  p.  3. 

[r2] 
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the  heirs  of  her  hodj ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heir^  of 
the  hodj  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange.  And  the  said  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  do  pray  the  said  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  to  accept  the  same  accordingly :  And  that  the 
Oaths  hereafter  mentioned  he  taken  hy  all  persons  of  whom  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  might  he  required  hy  law,  instead 
of  them ;  and  that  the  said  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  be 
abrogated  :  ''I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear.  That  I  will 
be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary.  So  help  me  God.*'  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear.  That 
I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest  and  abjure,  as  impious  and 
heretical,  this  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  That  Princes,  excom- 
municated or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other 
whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare,  That  no  foreign  prince,  person, 
prelate,  state  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority.  Ecclesiastical  or 
Spiritual,  within  this  realm.     So  help  me  God." 


Mr.  HaUanCs  Account  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 

February,  1688-9. 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the 
13th  February,  1 688-9,  consists  of  three  parts:  a  recital  of  the 
illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  committed  by  James  II.,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent vote  of  abdication ;  a  declaration,  nearly  following  the  words 
of  the  former  part,  that  such  enumerated  acts  are  illegal ;  and  a 
resolution,  that  the  throne  shall  be  filled  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  instrument  declare — That  the 
pretended  power  of  suspending  laws,  and  the  execution  of  laws,  by 
regal  authority  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal ;  That  the 
pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws  by  regal  authority,  as  it 
hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal ;  That  the  com- 
mission^for  creating  the  late  Court  of  Commissioners  for  ecclesias- 
tical causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts  of  the  like  nature, 
are  illegal  and  pernicious ;  That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of 
the  Crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative  without  grant  of  Parhament, 
for  longer  time  or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be 
granted,  is  illegal ;  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the 
King,  and  that  all  commitments  or  prosecutions  for  such  petitions 
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are  illegal ;  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the 
kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
illegal ;  That  the  subjects  which  are  Protestants  may  have  arms  for 
their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed  by  law . 
That  elections  of  members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free ;  That  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  debates,  or  proceedings,  in  Parliament  ough^ 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  anj  Court  or  place  out  of  Par- 
liament ;  That  eicessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted ;  That 
juries  ought  to  be  duly  empannelled  and  returned,  and  that  jurors 
which  pass  upon  men  in  trials  of  high  treason  ought  to  be  free- 
holders; That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of 
particular  persons,  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void ;  And  that, 
for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  strengthening, 
and  preserving  of  the  laws.  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 


Power  of  manufacturing  Paper  for  National  Purposes. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Irish  Bank  Restric- 
tion Bill,  Feb.  1804,  Lord  Henry  Petty  [now  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe — this  was  his  first  speech]  said  that  all  economists  agreed 
that  money  was  power ;  that  the  committing  to  a  public  body  of  the 
power  of  manufacturing  paper  for  national  purposes,  was  a  great 
delegation  of  authority.  When  such  powers  were  delegated,  it  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  see  in  what  manner  they 
were  exerted ;  to  ascertain  what  were  the  evils  connected  with  the 
system  on  which  they  acted;  and  to  adopt  such  remedies  as  ap- 
peared most  adapted  to  the  situation  of  things. 


Political  Consistency. — Extract  from  an  Essay  ascribed  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  published  anonymously ,  1820. 

A  DEMAND  of  the  popular  part  of  the  nation  is,  that  every  political 
leader  should,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end,  preserve  the 
most  rigid  and  undeviating  consistency.  Now,  if  this  meant  only 
that  he  should  remain  constant  to  the  same  great  principles — that 
having  been  an  advocate  for  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  he  should 
not  turn  against  it — that  having  been  against  the  French  war,  he 
should  not  of  a  sudden  defend  it — nothing,  in  my  mind,  could  be 
more  just  than  to  require  such  consistency.  The  opposite  would 
show  a  want  of  honesty  or  want  of  firmness,  either  of  which  would 
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make  a  statesman  unfit  to  be  trusted.  But  the  consistency  required 
is  of  another  and  more  difficult  kind.  Whatever  means  a  public 
man  has  recommended  as  fit  to  be  adopted  in  one  state  of  the 
countiy,  he  is  required  to  promote  at  another  and  very  different 
period  :  whatever  expressions  he  has  let  drop  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
imperfectly  caught  up  by  a  reporter  in  the  gallery,  he  is  required  to 
accept  and  to  adhere  to  as  his  creed ;  and  if  ever  he  should  be  ii» 
power,  he  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  commands  of  prudence,  he  is 
to  give  no  time  to  smooth  the  obstacles  which  his  opponents  in  a 
long  course  of  years  have  built  up ;  but  he  is  to  rush  headlong  into 
a  precipitate  course  of  action,  under  pain  of  being  branded  as  an 
apostate,  and  loaded  with  the  reproach  of  corruption,  selfishness,  and 
profligacy.  It  will  be  very  easy  to  give  an  instance  of  this  from 
recent  history.  When  Mr.  Fox  came  last  into  power,  his  mind  waa 
fixed  upon  two  things — the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
Peace.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  first  ends  of  his  ambition  he 
endeavoured  to  form  an  administration  which  the  Court  might  not 
be  inclined,  or  might  not  be  able,  immediately  to  overthrow.  But 
how  ill  were  his  great  views  seconded  by  those,  who  professed  to 
have  in  view  the  same  objects  with  himself.  Every  concession,  how- 
ever unimportant  in  principle,  which  he  made  to  his  new  colleagues, 
was  seized  upon  with  avidity  as  a  proof  of  degeneracy,  and  quoted 
against  a  whole  life  of  struggle.  Nor  did  his  enemies  confine  them- 
selves to  truth.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  factious,  he  opposed 
a  monument  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  not  long  after  it  was  said  that  he 
supported  it.  But  the  great  clamour,  as  we  may  all  recollect,  was 
on  the  subject  of  the  income  tax.  It  was  found  necessary  to  raise 
the  income  tax  to  ten  per  cent.  Mr.  Fox  declaring  that  he  thought 
it  a  very  bad  tax,  but  that  his  predecessors  had  left  him  no  choice. 
Was  this  true,  or  was  it  not  ?  If  it  was  not,  why  has  no  one  ever 
attempted  to  show  what  other  resources  were  left  for  the  administra- 
tion ?  If  it  was  true,  why  is  Mr.  Fox  cruelly  reviled  for  that  which 
was  not  his  own  doing?  If,  indeed,  he  had  persisted  in  the  war 
without  negotiating  for  peace,  and  had  then  proposed  an  income  tax, 
he  might  have  been  accused  of  inconsistency ;  but  if  our  financial 
means  have  been  overworked  by  the  war  of  the  year  before,  there 
was  then  no  alternative  for  Mr.  Fox  but  to  impose  taxes  of  which  he 
disapproved  ;  or  to  say  to  the  enemy,  ''  Our  resources  are  exhausted 
— we  surrender  at  discretion."  Yet  there  is  no  reproach,  no  invec- 
tive, which  has  not  been  directed  against  Mr.  Fox  for  his  supposed 
inconsistency  !     His  memory  has  been  pursued  with  calumny  so 
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frequent,  that  eyen  the  best  minds  have  been  tainted  with  prejudice 
against  him  ;  and  his  name  remains  as  a  beacon  for  all  prudent  men 
to  avoid  his  generous  devotion,  and  a  monument  of  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind  to  those  who  endeavour  to  spare  their  lives  or  promote  their 
welfare. 


What  descended^  A,  D,  1819,  in  fertilizing  Showers  upon  the  Pro- 
prietorSf  the  Agents,  and  the  Members  of  Boroughs* — Extract 
from  an  Essay,  ascribed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  published  anony- 
mously,  1820. 

Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  reform,  it  may  be  observed 
how  much  the  disciplined  corruption  of  the  Treasury  increases 
ministerial  influence  in  Partiament.  The  produce  of  the  taxes  de- 
scends in  fertilizing  showers  upon  the  proprietors,  the  agents,  and 
the  members  of  boroughs.  For  them  there  is  a  state  lottery  which 
is  all  prizes ;  the  beautiful  gradation  of  ranks  is  observed  there  in 
all  its  harmonious  proportions.  The  elector  of  a  borough,  or  a 
person  he  recommends,  obtains  a  situation  in  the  customs ;  the 
attorney  who  acts  for  the  borough  disposes  of  a  commission  in  the 
navy ;  the  Member  of  Parliament  obtains  a  place  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  a  near  relation ;  the  proprietor  of  two  boroughs  obtains 
a  peerage  in  perspective  ;  and  the  larger  proprietor,  followed  by  his 
attendant  members,  shines  in  the  summer  of  Royal  favour,  with  a 
garter,  a  regiment,  an  earldom,  or  a  marquisate. 


The  House  of  Commons  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  IL 
(Continued  from  page  42.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Ogle — Of  the  King's  Bedchamber  and  Ranger  of 
Sherwood  Forest. 

Sir  John  Marley — Formerly  Governor  of  Newcastle,  which  he 
betrayed  to  Cromwell  for  1000/.  He  is  now  Governor  of  it  again, 
and  pardoned  his  former  treachery,  that  his  vote  might  follow  the 
Bribe-master  General ;  and  very  poor. 

Sir  George  Downing— Formerly  Okey's  little  Chaplain ;  a  great 
promoter  of  the  Dutch  war ;  a  Teller  in  the  Exchequer ;  of  the 
Council  of  Trade,  and  Secretary  to  the  Treasurers.  He  keeps  six 
whores  in  pay.  and  yet  has  got  40,000/. 

Daniel  Collingwood — An  Officer  in  the  Guards. 
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Edward  Grey — First  Captain  under  Colonel  Rnssel  in  the  King's 
Regiment. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Sir  Francis  Leake — Governor  of  the  Block-house  at  Grayesend. 

Sir  Edward  Deering — Chose  hj  letter  of  recommendation  through 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  interest.  Formerly  a  Commissioner  for  the 
Claims  in  Ireland. 

OXON. 

Laurence  Hide — Master  of  the  Rohes.  He  has  had  given  him 
1000/.  per  annum.  Crown  Lands ;  is  the  Chancellor's  son. 

Sir  Heneage  Finch — Attorney-General. 

Sir  William  Fleetwood — The  King's  Cup-hearer,  and  a  Ranger  in 
Woodstock  Park  worth  500/.  per  annum. 

RUTLAND. 

Philip  Sherard — An  officer  in  Lord  Oxford's  Regiment. 

SALOP. 

Richard  Newport — Son  to  the  Lord  Newport,  Comptroller  of  the 
Household. 

Sir  Joh  Charleton — Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  the  King's 
Serjeant. 

Somerset  Fox — A  Privy  Chamber  man,  and  a  Court  Cully. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton — Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  worth  1500/. 
per  annum. 

George  Wild — Who  is  taken  into  pay  under  the  Bribe-master, 
and  has  already  had  800/. 

Ed.  Warring — An  Excise  Officer  and  Collector  of  the  Hearth- 
money,  worth  700/.  per  annum. 

SOMERSET. 

Sir  William  Basset — Exceeding  much  in  debt,  and  has  engaged  to 
vote  as  his  father  Seymour  would  have  him. 

Earl  of  Arran — He  has  5000/.  per  annum  given  him  in  Ireland, 
and  a  Regiment. 

Lord  Fitz  Harding — He  has  had  2000/.  per  annum  given  him  in 
Ireland;  1500/.  in  England  of  inheritance. 

Sir  Edmund  Windham — Knight  Marshal.  His  wife  nursed  the 
King ;  he  has  had  some  old  Boones. 

Sir  Hugh  Windham — This  is  his  foster  brother. 

Fr.  Windham — a  Querry,  a  Captain  of  horse  in  the  Guards. 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 

Charles  Lord  St.  John — Warden  of  New  Forest ;  a  new  farmer  of 
the  Customs. 

8ir  Robert  Hoknes— A  Sea  Admiral  that  got  40,000/.  at  Guinea ; 
GoTemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Sir  George  Cartwright — Has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  of 
Ireland.  He  is  Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  Bang;  has  cheated  the 
King  and  Nation  300,000/. 

Sir  Robert  Howard — Promised  to  be  one  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Revenue,  and  of  his  new  Excise  by  the  farm-letter  to  the  Duchess. 
A  Pensioner. 

Robert  Philips — One  of  the  Bedchamber. 

Robert  Milward — A  Commissioner  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  several 
other  places. 

RandoU  Egerton — An  Officer  in  the  Guards. 

SUFFOLK. 

Sir  John  Pettus — A  Pensioner. 

Sir  Allen  Broderick — Bribe-broker  for  his  Master  the  Chancellor ; 
Surveyor  of  Ireland.  He  got  30,000/.,  but  in  keeping  whores  has 
spent  most  again. 

Sir  John  Duncombe — A  Privy  Councillor ;  once  Commissioner 
of  the  Ordinance,  now  of  the  Treasury,  and  Bapt.  May's  brother- 
in-law. 

Sir  £d.  Pooley — Has  had  5000/.  given  him.  A  Commissioner  in 
several  things ;  a  pimp  once  to  his  own  sister,  who  had  a  bastard. 

John  Bence — A  crony  of  the  Lord  St.  John.   A  farmer  of  Customs. 

SURREY. 

Sir  Adam  Browne — A  Court  Cully. 

Sir  W.  Heyward — A  Privy  Chamber  man,  and  Commissioner  for 
the  sale  of  the  Fee-farm  Rents. 

Sir  Edward  Thurlaud — His  Highnesses  Solicitor. 

Thomas  Demahoy — A  poor  Scot  who  married  his  Lady,  was 
chosen  by  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  at  his  election. 

Thomas  Morrice — A  broken  stocking-seller ;  is  promised  some 
estate  in  Ireland ;  under  pay  of  the  Bribe-master  Clifford,  who  has 
advanced  him  50/. 

SUSSEX. 

Bapt.  May — Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  and  Pimp- General. 
Orlando  Bridgman — Son  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  whose  wife  takes 
bribes,  and  has  engaged  her  son  shall  vote  with  the  Court. 
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Sir  Thomas  Woodcock — Deputy-Governor  of  Windsor ;  has  a 
comp^  share,  has  had  10,000/.  worth  of  land  given  him ;  formerly 
not  worth  one  farthing. 

Charles  Lord  Backhurst — Who  with  a  good-will  parted  with  his 
play-wench,  and  in  gratitude  is  made  one  of  the  Bedchamber ;  hat 
the  ground  of  the  wardrobe  given  him,  and  6000/.  at  three  several 
times. 

Roger  Earl  of  Orrery — Formerly  a  great  rebel  that  moved  for  a 
massacre  of  all  the  cavaliers ;  now  Governor  of  Munster,  and  haa  a 
Regiment  there.    A  Privy  Councillor  in  both  kingdoms. 

Fr.  Lord  Angiers — Vice-Treasurer  or  Ireland,  and  a  Regiment 
there. 

WARWICK. 

Sir  Fr.  Compton— Captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  Lord  Oi- 
ford*s  Regiment. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Sir  Thomas  Strickland — A  Commissioner  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  has 
had  several  Bribes  formerly. 

WILTS. 

Henry  Lord  Cornebury — ^The  Chancellor's  son  ;  Chamberlain  to 
the  Queen  ;  has  had  3000/.  per  annum,  crown  lands. 

Thomas  Thynne — Cully ed  for  leave  to  hunt  in  New  Park. 

Sir  Stephen  Fox — Once  a  link-boy  ;  then  a  singing-boy  at  Salis- 
bury ;  then  a  serving  man  ;  and  permitting  his  wife  to  be  common 
beyond  sea,  at  the  Restoration  was  made  Paymaster  to  the  Guards, 
where  he  has  cheated  100,000/. ;  and  is  one  of  the  Green  Cloth. 

Sir  John  Birkenhead — A  poor  Alehouse-keeper's  son;  now  hat 
the  Faculty  Office,  and  is  one  of  the  Masters  of  Request. 

Edward  Seymour — ^The  Duchess's  convert,  who  by  agreement  lost 
1500/.  at  cards  to  him,  and  promised  if  he  would  vote  for  taxes  for 
her  he  should  be  a  rich  man ;  has  had  several  sums  given  him. 

Henry  Baynton — Has  taken  of  the  Bribe-master  500/. 

Philip  Howard — Not  bom  to  a  farthing ;  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
his  Highness  ;  hath  the  command  of  a  foot  company. 

Sir  John  Trevor — Once  the  great  instrument  of  Cromwell,  and 
has  got  by  rebellion  1500/.  per  annum  out  of  the  Lord  Derby's 
estate  ;  has  been  Envoy  in  France  ;  is  now  Secretary  of  State. 

Henry  Clerk — Hath  had  a  hck  at  the  Bribe-pot. 

William  Ashbumham — Not  bom  to  a  farthing ;  now  Cofferer. 

Thomas  Grey — One  of  the  Council  of  Trade,  which  is  worth  500/. 
per  annum. 
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WORCESTER. 

^muel  Sandys — At  the  beginning  of  the  Sessions  had  a  1000/. 
lick  out  of  the  Bribe-pot ;  has  15,000/.  given  in  the  Excise-farm  of 
Deron. 

Henry  Coventry — One  of  the  Bedchamber. ' 

Samuel  Sandys,  Jun. —  Son  to  Colonel. 

Sir  John  Hanmer — A  Privy  Chamber  man,  much  in  debt;  had  500/. 
given  him  to  follow  hb  election. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert — Master  of  the  Revells. 

YORK. 

Sir  Thomas  Osborne — ^Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  worth  1500/.  per 
annum. 

Sir  John  Talbot — Captain  in  the  Guards ;  an  Excbe  farmer ; 
Commissioner  of  Prizes,  and  a  great  cheater  therein ;  one  of  the 
Monitors  in  the  Commons'  House ;  and  Commissioner  of  Fee-farm 
Rents. 

Dr.  Barwell — Chancellor  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Marmaduke  Darcy — Has  the  King's  Chase  in  Yorkshire,  and 
1000/.  per  annum  for  twelve  Colts  every  year ;  and  of  Privy  Chamber 
besides. 

Sir  William  Killigrew — Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  Queen. 

Sir  Richard  Maleverer — Restored  to  1 200/.  per  annum  ;  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire ;  Privy  Chamber  man. 

Sir  Robert  Long — Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  ;  got  50,000/.  at 
least  by  Queen  Mother's  business  he  managed. 

Sir  Thomas  Ingram — Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 

Sir  Sol.  Swale — High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire ;  preserved  by  the 
Court  for  making  two  forged  wills  ;  sent  his  sons  beyond  the  sea  to 
be  Papists. 

CINQUE    PORTS. 

Edward  Waller — One  of  the  Commissioners  for  Plantations,  worth 
500/.  per  annum. 

Sir  Denny  Ashburnham — One  of  the  Bed  Chamber ;  son-in-law  to 
Mr.  Ashburnham  that  betrayed  the  old  King,  and  was  turned  out  of 
the  House  for  taking  Bribes,  and  got  by  the  King  80,000/. 

Fr.  Finch — An  Excise  Commissioner,  and  Farmer  hkewise. 

Sir  John  Robinson — Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Sir  Charles  Sidley — Promised  the  King  to  be  absent. 

John  Hervey — A  Court  Cully,  and  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 

Creorge  Montague — The  Lord  Chamberlain's  brother. 
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Edward  Lord  Hinchinbroke — Son  to  the  Lord  Sandwich. 
John  Strode — Governor  of  Dover ;  concerned  for  release  of  twenty- 
one  prize  ships  at  Dover. 

WALES. 

Edward  Progers — A  Bed  Chamber  man ;  not  bom  to  a  farthing. 

Sir  Herbert  Price — Master  of  the  King's  Household ;  pays  no 
debts ;  his  son  in  the  Guards  ;  his  Daughter  with  the  Queen. 

Sir  Charles  Cotterell — Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

Thomas A  Court  Cully  ;  entered  into  the  Bribe-master's 

books. 

Roger  Whitby — Knight  Harbinger ;  means  honestly,  but  dares 
not  show  it. 

Sir  Frederick  Hide,  Richard  Floyd— Welsh  Judges. 

Andrew  Newport — Esquire  of  the  Body  to  the  King,  and  Brother 
to  the  Lord  Newport ;  Comptroller  of  the  Household. 


Act  of  Supremacy  y  5  Eliz, — Extract  from  Speech  ofLordMontaguey 
in  the  House  ofLords,  3rd  Marchy  1562. 

Lord  Montague :  I  say,  my  Lords,  that  this  law  which  is  pretended 
is  neither  just  nor  reasonable,  nor  cannot  be,  nor  deserveth  to  be 
called  or  have  the  name  of  law,  when  it  is  made.  For  it  shall  be 
contrary  and  repugnant  to  all  laws  of  men,  natural  and  civil.  I 
meddle  not  with  God's  laws  ;  for  I  have  above  said,  that  in  this  dis- 
course I  do  not  pretend  to  entreat  of  the  verity  and  truth  of  religion. 
But  leaving  that  until  time  fit  and  convenient,  I  do  entreat,  whether 
it  be  just  to  make  this  penal  statute  to  force  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  to  receive  and  believe  the  religion  of  the  Protestants,  upon  pain 
of  death.  This,  I  say,  is  a  thing  most  unjust.  For  that  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  law  of  nature  and  all  civil  laws.  The  reason  is,  for 
that  naturally  no  man  can  or  ought  to  be  constrained,  to  take  for 
certain  that  he  holdeth  to  be  uncertain.  For  this  repugneth  to  the 
natural  liberty  of  man's  understanding.  For  understanding  may  be 
persuaded  but  not  forced.  For  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  understand, 
that  a  thing  so  unjustly,  and  so  contrary  to  all  reason  and  liberty  of 
man  as  this  statute  cannot  be  put  into  execution,  but  with  great  in- 
commodity  and  difficulty.  For  what  man  is  there  so  without 
courage  and  stomach,  or  void  of  all  honour,  that  can  consent  or  agree 
to  receive  an  opinion  and  new  religion  by  force  and  compulsion  ;  or 
will  swear,  that  he  thinketh  the  contrary  to  that  he  thinketh  T     To 
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be  still  and  dissemble  may  be  borne  and  suffered  for  a  time ;  to  keep 
his  reckoning  with  God  alone ;  but  to  be  compelled  to  lie  and  to 
swear,  or  else  to  die  therefore,  are  things  that  no  man  ought  to 
suffer  and  endure.  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather  than  to  die,  they 
will  seek  how  to  defend  themselves :  whereby  should  ensue  the  con- 
trary of  what  every  good  prince  and  well-advised  commonwealth 
ought  to  seek  and  pretend,  that  is,  to  keep  their  kingdom  and 
government  in  peace.  So  that  this  law  and  statute  that  is  pre- 
tended, since  it  is  not  necessary  for  men,  without  they  leave  quiet- 
ness and  peace ;  nor  just  and  reasonable,  seeing  it  forceth  men  to 
hold  for  certain  and  true,  that  they  should  hold  for  doubtful  and 
false ;  and  being  incommodious  and  impossible  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, for  the  alterations  that  may  ensue  of  great  injustice ;  I  con- 
clude, that  by  no  means  any  such  law  ought  to  be  made  and  enacted. 


Extract  from  the  Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the 
Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  A.D,  1791. 

Mat,  1791.  House  of  Lords.  Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
ReUef  Bill.— The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  [Dr.  Horsley]  :  Fixed  as  I 
am  in  the  persuasion  that  religion  is  the  only  soUd  foundation  of 
civil  society,  and  by  consequence  that  an  establishment  of  religion  is 
an  essential  branch  of  every  well-constructed  polity,  I  am  equally 
fixed  in  another  principle,  that  it  is  a  duty  which  the  great  law  of 
Christian  charity  imposes  on  the  Christian  magistrate,  to  tolerate 
Christians  of  every  denomination  separated  from  the  established 
church  by  conscientious  scruples  ;  with  the  exception  of  such  sects 
only,  if  any  such  there  be,  which  hold  principles  so  subversive  of 
civil  government  in  general,  or  so  hostile  to  the  particular  constitu- 
tion under  which  they  live,  as  to  render  the  extermination  of  such 
sects  an  object  of  just  policy.  My  Lords,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say, 
that  the  opinions,  which  separate  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present 
day  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  not  of  that 
dangerous  complexion.  Times,  it  is  too  well  known,  have  been, 
when  the  towering  ambition  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and  the  tame 
superstition  of  the  people,  rendered  the  hierarchy  the  rival  of  the 
civil  government — the  triple  mitre  the  terror  of  the  crown — in  every 
state  in  Christendom.  The  Reformation  in  this  country,  (as  it  took 
its  rise  not  in  any  controversies  upon  speculative  doctrines,  but  in  a 
high-spirited  monarch's  manly  renunciation  of  the  Pope's  usurped 
authority  in  the  claim  of  the  original  absolute  exemption  of  the 
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Church,  no  less  than  of  the  State,  of  this  kingdom,  from  all  suh- 
ordination  to  the  see  of  Rome,)  excited  a  spirit  of  intrigue  among  the 
adherents  of  the  papacy  against  the  internal  government,  which 
rendered  every  Roman  Catholic,  in  proportion  as  he  was  con- 
scientiously attached  to  the  interests  of  his  church,  a  disaffected  or  at 
the  best  a  suspected  subject.  The  Revolution  widened  the  breach, 
by  the  natural  attachment  of  the  sect  to  the  abdicated  family,  which 
had  always  favoured  it.  Happily  for  this  country,  and  for  the  peace 
of  mankind,  those  times  are  past.  My  Lords,  it  is  now  universally 
understood,  that  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Church  to  a  paramount 
authority  over  the  State,  in  secular  matters,  stands  confuted  by  the 
very  first  principle  of  the  original  charter  of  her  institution/  **that 
his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  The  ambition  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  by  the  reduction  of  his  power  and  his  fortunes,  is  become 
contemptible  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  party ;  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Stuart  family  leaves  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
country  no  choice  but  the  alternative  of  continuing  in  the  condition 
of  aliens  in  their  native  land,  or  of  bringing  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  her  laws,  by  peaceable  submission  and  loyal  attachment 
to  the  existing  government.  My  Lords,  in  these  circumstances,  in 
this  state  of  opinions,  in  this  reduced  condition  of  the  Pope's  import- 
ance in  the  political  world,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  country,  I  persuade  myself  that  the  long- 
wished-for  season  for  the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws  is  come.  Eman- 
cipated from  the  prejudices  which  once  carried  them  away,  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  led  by  the  genuine  principles  of  their  religion 
to  inoffensive  conduct,  to  dutiful  submission  and  cordial  loyalty.  My 
Lords,  the  Roman  Catholics  better  understand  than  the  thing  seems 
to  be  understood  by  many  of  those  who  call  themselves  our  Protest- 
ant brethren,  in  what  plain  characters  the  injunction  of  the  unre* 
served  submission  of  the  individual  to  the  government  under  whidi 
he  is  born,  is  written  in  the  divine  law  of  the  gospel. 


A  Question  argued  as  if  the  Roman  CathoUes  had  acknowledged 
all  the  ridiculous  Doctrines  laid  to  their  charge. 

April,  1791.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Dissenters  Relief  Bill. — Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  question  had  been 
argued  as  if  the  Roman  Catholics  had  acknowledged  and  avowed  all 
tlie  ridiculous  and  absurd  doctrines  that  were  laid  to  their  charge, 
without  ever  consulting  them  upon  their  confession ;  and  this  con- 
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fesfflOD  had  never  been  made  on  their  part.  In  this  light  he  must 
contend,  that  calumnies  were  thrown  out  against  them  which  ihej 
had  not  deserved. 


Judges  and  Laws. 

Wfth  good  Judges  bad  Laws  may  work  well ;  with  bad  Judges  good 
Laws  will  work  ill, — Short  Extracts  from  various  Writers. 


Judges  and  Horses, 

Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  A.D.  181 7. — It  is  with  Judges  as  with  horses : 
their  qualities  differ  vastly.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  look  for 
despatch  in  Plumer,'*'  as  for  speed  in  a  cart-horse. — Sayings  of 
Public  Men. 


The  Public  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  great  Difference  in  the 
Quantity  of  Business  disposed  of,  occasioned  merely  by  the 
greater  or  less  Aptitude  of  the  Judge /or  its  despatch. 

The  ensuing  are  extracts  from  a  work  published  by  the  Editor  in 
1828 : — It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  (for  what  reason  I  know 
Dot)  much  less  attention  has  been  generally  paid  to  the  fitness  of  the 
individuals  selected  to  fill  the  judicial  seat  in  our  Courts  of  Equity, 
than  in  our  Courts  of  Common  Law.  It  is  true,  that  men  of  re- 
spectable abilities  and  attainments  have  always  been  appointed ;  but 
it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  other  individuals  were  to  be 
found,  of  much  greater  talents  and  learning,  and  notoriously  more 
competent  to  the  quick  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  laborious  and 
difficult  functions  of  a  Judge.  The  pubUc  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  business  disposed  of, 
occasioned  merely  by  the  greater  or  less  aptitude  of  the  Judge  for  its 
despatch.  I  could  easily  demonstrate  this  by  some  very  striking 
comparison  of  the  quantity  of  business  done  by  different  Judges 
during  equal  portions  of  time.  I  shall,  however,  for  reasons  with 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader,  purposely  avoid 
bringing  forward  the  instances  which  would  perhaps  the  most  strongly 
illustrate  what  I  have  said. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  original  causes, 
further  directions,  exceptions,   and  rehearings  heard  at  the  Rolls 

•  Sir  Thomas  Piamer,  Vice-chancellor,  1813  ;  Master  of  the  Rolls,  1818. 
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during  the  last  seventeea  Tenns  that  Sir  William  Grant,  and  the 
first  seventeen  Terms  that  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  presided  in  that 
Court.  *  ♦  *t 

So  that  Sir  William  Grant,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  adjudicated 
356  more  causes  and  100  more  further  directions,  and  exceptions  and 
rehearings,  than  Sir  Thomas  Plnmer  was  ahle  to  dispose  of  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  was  a  slow  and  laborious 
man,  with  a  yerj  moderate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  Court  OTcr  which  he  presided,  and  capable  therefore  of  doing 
well  only  a  small  portion  of  business ;  and  yet,  when  he  was  first 
elevated  to  the  bench,  many  individuals  might  have  been  found  at 
the  Chancery  bar  not  unwilling  to  accept  office,  who,  possessing 
equal  perseverance  with  Sir  Thomas,  were  at  the  same  time  endued 
with  those  other  qualities  that  would  probably  have  enabled  them  to 
dispose  of  nearly  as  much  business  as  Sir  William  Grant. 


Liberty. 

House  of  Commons,  26th  May,  1797. — Mr.  Fox:  It  is  vain,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  deny  that  the  principle  of  liberty  is  eternal,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  the  heart  of  man. 


"Stare  super  Fias  antiquas,^^  the  political  Creed  of  the 
Administration^  A,  D,  1772. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  1772,  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  said : — "  Stare  super  vias  antiquas  "  is  the  political  creed  of 
the  Administration.  What  then !  is  this  maxim  to  preclude  every 
improvement,  however  obvious  and  necessary,  in  the  constitution? 
The  first  inquiry,  before  we  proceed  to  walk  upon  this  old  road,  is, 
whether  we  can  be  said  "  star  bene  V  and  the  pext  is,  whether,  if 
this  be  the  case,  we  cannot  "  star  meglio  7"  If  the  latter  part  of 
the  alternative  is  beyond  our  reach,  then  "  sto  qui "  becomes  a 
necessary,  as  well  as  prudential,  conclusion. 

t  The  details  of  the  account  are  omitted. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


AND 


POLITICAL  MISCELLANIES. 

N<^  YI. 


The  Bill  of  Riffhta,  I6th  December,  1689. 

AN  Act  declaring  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,  and  set- 
tling the  Succession  of  the  Crown. 

Whereas  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  assembled 
at  Westminster  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely,  representing  all  the  estates 
of  the  people  of  this  realm,  did  upon  the  13th  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1 688,  present  unto  their  Majesties,  then  called  and 
known  by  the  names  and  stile  of  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  being  present  in  their  proper  persons,  a  certain 
Declaration,  in  writing,  made  by  the  said  Lords  and  Commons. 

[Then  comes  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  13th  February,  1688-9, 
printed,  ante,  pages  65 — 68.] 

Upon  which  their  said  Majesties  did  accept  the  crown  and  royal 
dignity  of  the  kingdoms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  according  to  the  resolution  and  de- 
sire of  the  said  Lords  and  Commons,  contained  in  the  said  decla- 
ration. 

And  thereupon  their  Majesties  were  pleased,  that  the  said  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons,  being  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, should  continue  to  sit,  and  with  their  Majesties'  royal  con- 
corrence,  make  effectual  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  so  that  the  same  for  the  future 
might  not  be  in  danger  again  of  being  subyerted  ;  to  which  the  said 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  did  agree  and  proceed 
to  act  accordingly. 

Now,  in  pursuance  of  the  premises,  the  said  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  for  the  ratifying, 
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confirming,  and  establishing  the  said  Declaration^  and  the  articles^ 
clauses,  matters,  and  things  therein  contained,  by  the  force  of  a  law^ 
made  in  due  form  bj  authority  of  Parliament,  do  pray  that  it  may 
be  declared  and  enacted,  that  all  and  singular  the  rights  and  liberties 
asserted  and  claimed  in  the  said  Declaration,  are  the  true,  ancient, 
and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom, 
and  so  shall  be  esteemed,  allowed,  adjudged,  deemed  and  taken  to 
be,  and  that  all  and  every  the  particulars  aforesaid  shall  be  firmly 
and  strictly  holden  and  observed,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  said 
Declaration ;  and  all  officers  and  ministers  whatsoever  shall  serve 
their  Majesties  and  their  successors  according  to  the  same  in  all 
times  to  come. 

And  the  said  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,- 
seriously  considering  how  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  Grod,  in  his 
marvellous  providence,  and  merciful  goodness  to  this  nation,  to  pro- 
vide and  preserve  their  said  Majesties'  royal  persons  most  happily 
to  reign  over  us  upon  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  for  which  they 
render  unto  him  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  their  humblest 
thanks  and  praises,  do  truly,  firmly,  assuredly,  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  their  hearts,  think,  and  do  hereby  recognise,  acknowledge  and 
declare,  that  King  James  the  Second  having  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, and  their  Majesties  having  accepted  the  Crown  and  royal  dignity 
as  aforesaid,  their  said  Majesties  did  become,  were,  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  our  sovereign  liege  Lord  and 
Lady,  King  and  Queen  of  £ngland,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  in  and  to  whose  princely  persons  the 
royal  state,  crown,  and  dignity  of  the  said  realms,  with  all  honours, 
stiles,  titles,  regalities,  prerogatives,  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  autho- 
rities to  the  same  belonging  and  appertaining,  are  most  fully,  right- 
fully, and  entirely  invested  and  incorporated,  united  and  annexed. 

And  for  preventing  all  questions  and  divisions  in  this  realm,  by 
reason  of  any  pretended  titles  to  the  Crown,  and  for  preserving  a 
certainty  in  the  succession  thereof  in  and  upon  which  the  unity, 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  safety  of  this  nation  doth,  under  God,  wholly 
consist  and  depend,  the  said  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  do  beseech  their  Majesties  that  it  may  be  enacted,  estab- 
lished, and  declared,  that  the  crown  and  regal  government  of  the  said 
kingdoms  and  dominions,  with  all  and  singular  the  premises  there- 
unto belonging  and  appertaining,  shall  be  and  continue  to  their  said 
Majesties,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  during  their  lives,  and  the  life 
of  the  survivor  of  them :  and  tha't  the  entire,  perfect,  and  full  exer- 
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dse  of  the  regal  power  and  goTemment  be  only  in,  and  executed  bj 
his  Majesty  in  the  names  of  both  their  Majesties  during  their  joint 
li?es ;  and  afler  their  deceases  the  said  Crown  and  premises  shall  be 
and  remain  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  Majesty ;  and  for  default 
of  such  issue,  to  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs 
of  the  body  of  his  said  Majesty  :  and  thereunto  the  said  Lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  and  Commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  a]l  the  people 
aforesaid,  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  themselves,  their  heirs 
and  posterities  for  ever ;  and  do  faithfully  promise,  that  they  will 
stand  to,  maintain  and  defend  their  said  Majesties;  and  also  the 
limitation  and  succession  of  the  Crown,  herein  specified  and  con- 
tained, to  the  utmost  of  their  powers,  with  their  hyes  and  estates, 
against  all  persons  whatsoeyer  that  shall  attempt  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

And  whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be 
goyemed  by  a  Popish  prince,  or  by  any  King  or  Queen  marrjdng  a 
Papbt ;  the  said  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  do  fur- 
ther pray  that  it  may  be  enacted,  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
that  is,  are,  or  shall  be  reconciled  to,  or  shall  hold  communion  with, 
the  see  or  church  of  Rome,  or  shall  profess  the  Popish  religion,  or 
shall  marry  a  Papist,  shall  be  excluded,  and  be  for  ever  incapable  to 
inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy  the  crown  and  government  of  this  realm, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  or  any  part  of 
the  same,  or  to  have,  use,  or  exercise  any  regal  power,  authority,  or 
jurisdiction  within  the  same ;  and  in  all  and  every  such  case  or  cases 
the  people  of  these  realms  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  absolved  of  their 
allegiance ;  and  the  said  Crown  and  government  shall  from  time  to 
time  descend  to,  and  be  enjoyed  by  such  person  or  persons,  being 
Protestants,  as  should  have  inherited  and  enjoyed  the  same,  in  case 
the  said  person  or  persons  so  reconciled,  holding  communion,  or  pro- 
fessing, or  marrying  as  aforesaid,  were  naturally  dead. 

And  that  every  King  and  Queen  of  this  realm,  who  at  any  time 
hereafter  shall  come  to  and  succeed  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
kingdom,  shall  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament, 
next  after  his  or  her  coming  to  the  crown,  sitting  in  his  or  her 
throne  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  therein  assembled,  or  at  his  or  her  coronation,  before  such 
person  or  persons  who  shall  administer  the  coronation  oath  to  him 
or  her,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  taking  the  said  oath  (which  shall 

[G  2] 
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first  happen)  make,  subscribe,  and  audibly  repeat  the  Declaration 
mentioned  in  the  statute  made  in  the  30tji  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  preserving  the 
King's  Person  and  Government,  by  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in 
either  House  of  Parliament."  But  if  it  shall  happen,  that  such  King 
or  Queen,  upon  his  or  her  succession  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  shall 
be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  then  every  such  King  or  Queen 
shall  make,  subscribe,  and  audibly  repeat  the  said  Declaration  at  his 
or  her  coronation,  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Par- 
liament as  aforesaid,  which  shall  first  happen  after  such  King  or 
Queen  shall  have  attained  the  said  age  of  twelve  years. 

All  which  their  Majesties  are  contented  and  pleased  shall  be  de- 
clared, enacted,  and  established  by  authority  of  this  present  Par- 
liament, and  shall  stand,  remain,  and  be  the  law  of  this  realm  for 
ever :  and  the  same  are  by  their  said  Majesties,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
declared,  enacted,  and  established  accordingly. 

And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesiud, 
that  from  and  after  this  present  session  of  Parliament,  no  dispensation 
by  non  obstante  of  or  to  any  statute,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  al- 
lowed, but  that  the  same  shall  be  held  void  and  of  no  effect,  except 
a  dispensation  be  allowed  of  in  such  statute,  and  except  in  such  cases 
as  shall  be  specially  provided  for  by  one  or  more  bill  or  bills  to  be 
passed  during  this  present  session  of  Parliament. 

Provided  that  no  charter,  or  grant,  or  pardon,  granted  before  the 
23rd  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1689,  shall  be  any 
ways  impeached  or  invalidated  by  this  act,  but  that  the  same  shall 
be  and  remain  of  the  same  force  and  effect  in  law,  and  no  other,  than 
as  if  this  Act  had  never  been  made. 


Mr.  Uallam^s  Account  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  some  months  afterwards  confirmed 
by  a  regular  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  estab- 
lishes at  the  same  time  the  limitation  of  the  Crown  according  to  the 
vote  of  both  Houses,  and  adds  the  important  provision.  That  all 
persons  who  shall  hold  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
shall  marry  a  papist,  shall  be  excluded,  and  for  ever  incapable  to 
possess,  inherit  or  enjoy  the  crown  and  government  of  this  realm ; 
;ind  in  all  such  cases,  the  people  of  these  realms  shall  be  absolved 
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from  their  allegiance^  and  the  crown  shall  descend  to  the  next  heir. 
This  was  as  near  an  approach  to  a  generalization  of  the  principle  of 
resbtance  as  could  he  admitted  with  any  security  for  public  order. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  contained  only  one  clause  extending  rather 
beyond  the  propositions  laid  down  in  the  Declaration.  This  relates 
to  the  dispensing  power,  which  the  Lords  had  been  unwilling  ab- 
solutely to  condemn.  They  softened  the  general  assertion  of  its 
illegahty  sent  np  from  the  other  House,  by  inserting  the  words  "  as 
it  has  been  exercised  of  late."  In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  therefore,  a 
dause  was  introduced,  that  no  dispensation  by  non  obstante  to  any 
statute  should  be  allowed,  except  in  such  cases  as  should  be  specially 
proTided  for  by  a  bill  to  be  passed  during  the  present  session.  This 
reservation  went  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  Lords,  who  did  not 
agree  without  difficulty  to  the  complete  abolition  of  a  prerogative,  so 
long  recognised,  and  in  many  cases  so  convenient.  But  the  pal- 
pable danger  of  permitting  it  to  exist  in  its  indefinite  state,  subject  to 
the  interpretation  of  time-serving  judges,  prevailed  with  the  Com- 
mons over  this  consideration  of  conveniency ;  and  though  in  the 
next  Parliament  the  judges  were  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
draw  a  bill  for  the  King's  dispensing  in  such  cases  wherein  they 
should  find  it  necessary,  and  for  abrogating  such  laws  as  had  been 
usually  dispensed  with  and  were  become  useless,  the  subject  seems 
to  have  received  no  further  attention. 

Except  in  this  article  of  the  dispensing  prerogative,  we  cannot  say, 
on  comparing  the  Bill  of  Rights  with  what  is  proved  to  be  the,  law 
by  statutes,  or  generally  esteemed  to  be  such  on  the  authority  of  our 
best  vrriters,  that  it  took  away  any  legal  power  of  the  Crown,  or 
enlarged  the  limits  of  popular  and  parliamentary  privilege.  The 
most  questionable  proposition,  though  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  important,  was  that  which  asserts  the  illegality  of  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  unless  with  consent  of  Parliament.  It  seems 
difficult  to  perceive  in  what  respect  this  infringed  on  any  private 
man's  right,  or  by  what  clear  reason  (for  no  statute  could  be  pre- 
tended) the  King  was  debarred  from  enlisting  soldiers  by  voluntary 
contract  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  especially  afler  an  express 
law  had  declared  the  sole  power  over  the  militia,  without  giving  any 
definition  of  that  word,  to  reside  in  the  Crown.  This  had  never  been 
expressly  maintained  by  Charles  II. 's  Parliaments;  though  the 
general  repugnance  of  the  nation  to  what  was  certainly  an  innovation, 
might  have  provoked  a  body  of  men,  who  did  not  always  measure 
their  words,  to  declare  its  illegality.     It  was  however  at  least  un- 
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constitutional^  by  which,  as  distinguished  from  ill^al,  I  mean  a 
noyeltj  of  much  importance,  tending  to  endanger  the  established 
laws.  And  it  is  manifest  that  the  King  could  never  inflict  penalties 
by  martial  law,  or  generally  by  any  other  course,  on  his  troops,  nor 
quarter  them  on  the  inhabitants,  nor  cause  them  to  interfere  with  the 
civil  authorities ;  so  that,  even  if  the  proposition  so  absolutely  ex- 
pressed may  be  somewhat  too  wide,  it  still  should  be  considered  as 
virtually  correct.  But  its  distinct  assertion  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  put 
a  most  essential  restraint  on  the  monarchy,  and  rendered  it  in  effect 
for  ever  impossible  to  employ  any  direct  force  or  intimidation  against 
the  established  laws  and  Uberties  of  the  people. 


d  Voice  which  no  Statesman  can  hear  with  unshaken  Nerves, — JS^ 
tract  from  an  Essay  ascribed  to  Lord  John  Russell^  published 
anonymously,  1820. 

The  publication  of  the  Debates  in  Parliament  and  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  political' knowledge,  is  a  most  important  change.  The 
censor  of  the  Roman  republic,  however  austere  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  could  never  equal  in  minuteness  of  inquiry,  or  severity  of 
rebuke,  the  unseen  and  irresponsible  public  of  the  British  Empire. 
What  statesman  can  hear  with  unshaken  nerves,  that  voice,  which, 
beginning  in  the  whispers  of  the  metropolis,  rises  into  the  loud  tone 
of  defiance  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  is  then  prolonged  by 
means  of  the  hundred  mouths  of  the  press,  till  its  innumerable  echoes 
rebound  from  the  shores  of  Cornwall,  and  the  mountains  of  Inver- 
ness P  What  minister,  however  profligate  in  his  notions,  does  not, 
in  his  parliamentary  language,  endeavour,  in  some  degree,  to  con- 
ciliate the  uncorrupted  mind  of  the  multitude  ? 


Duke  of  Bedford's  Statement  of  the  Causes  of  Discontent, 

A.D.  1753. 

November,  1 753.  House  of  Lords. — The  Duke  of  Bedford  states 
the  principal  causes  of  discontent : — 1.  The  present  load  of  debt 
which  the  nation  labours  under,  and  which  every  year  drains  it  of 
such  a  monstrous  sum  of  money,  for  paying  the  interest  due  to  the 
public  creditors  who  live  beyond  sea.  2.  The  multitude  of  taxes 
which  the  people  groan  under,  and  which  so  evidently  contribute  to 
the  decay  of  our  trade  and  manufactures.  3.  The  terrors  of  a  nu- 
merous standing  army,  and  the  many  oppressions  and  insults  the 
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people  are  thereby  exposed  to.  4.  The  incroachments  daily  made 
by  uncontrolled  bribery  and  corruption,  upon  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions. 


As  Trades  increase  so  Husbandry  will  decrease,  or  else  Husbandry 
Wages  must  rise  and  Rents  must  fall.  Extract  from  Sir 
WHUam  Betty's  Political  Arithmetic,  first  published  in  the 
Tear  1687. 

As  trades  and  curious  arts  increase,  so  the  trade  of  husbandry  will 
decrease^  or  else  the  wages  of  husbandmen  must  rise,  and  conse- 
quently the  rents  of  lands  must  fall. 

For  proof  whereof  I  dare  affirm,  that  if  all  the  husbandmen  of 
England,  who  now  earn  but  8^.  a  day,  or  thereabouts,  could  become 
tradesmen  and  earn  16^.  a  day,  (which  is  no  great  wages,  2s.  and 
2s.  6d.  being  usually  given,)  that  then  it  would  be  the  advantage  of 
England  for  these  husbandmen  to  throw  up  their  husbandry,  and  to 
make  no  use  of  their  lands,  but  for  grass-horses,  milch-cows,  gardens, 
and  orchards,  &c. ;  which  if  it  be  so,  and  if  trade  and  manufacture  have 
increased  in  England,  (that  is  to  say)  if  a  greater  part  of  the  people 
apply  themselves  to  those  faculties  than  did  heretofore,  and  if  the  price 
of  com  be  no  greater  now,  than  when  husbandmen  were  more  nume- 
lous^and  tradesmen  fewer,  it  follows  from  that  single  reason  (though 
others  may  be  added)  that  the  rents  of  land  must  fall.     As,  for 
example,  suppose  the  price  of  wheat  be  5s.  or  60^.  the  bushel ;  now 
if  the  rent  of  the  land  whereon  it  grows  be  the  third  sheaf,  then  of 
the  60^?.  20d.  is  for  the  land,  and  40^?.  for  the  husbandmen ;  but  if 
the  husbandmen's  wages  should  rise  one-eighth  part,  or  from  8d.  to 
9d.  per  diem,  then  the  husbandmen's  share  in  the  bushel  of  wheat 
rises  from  40d.  to  45d.     And  consequently  the  rent  of  the  land 
must  fall  from  20d.  to  15^?. ;  for  we  suppose  the  price  of  the  wheat 
still  remains  the  same  ;  especially  since  we  cannot  raise  it,  for  if  we 
did  attempt  it,  com  would  be  brought  in  to  us  (as  into  Holland) 
from  foreign  parts,  where  the  state  of  husbandry  was  not  changed. 


Bread  made  out  of  a  Mixture  of  different  Articles  with  Wheat. 

Extract  from  a  Speech  of  Mr.  Fox. 

November,  1795.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  high  price 
of  com. — Mr.  Fox :  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt] 
had  spoken  of  palatable  and  wholesome  bread,  being  to  be  made  out  of 
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a  mixture  of  different  articles  with  wheat.  He  [Mr.  Fox]  had  no  donbt 
but  that  this  mixture^  when  it  came  into  general  consumption ,  would 
be  advantageous  in  times  of  scarcity ;  but  when  gentlemen  talk  of  pa- 
latable and  wholesome  bread,  they  should  not  talk  of  bread  for  them- 
selyes,  they  should  lay  that  out  of  their  consideration.  Bread  of  a  mix- 
ture was,  to  him,  as  palatable,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  as  wholesome,  as 
that  which  was  made  of  the  finest  wheat ;  but  that  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  poor.  It  was  to  them  an  important  thing  that  it  should  be 
nutritious,  as  well  as  palatable  and  wholesome.  He  wished  the 
House  to  consider  that  point  as  it  really  was.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
a  fourth  part  of  this  bread  should  be  made  of  potatoes,  then  that 
fourth  of  wheat  would  be  saved  in  quantity ;  but  this  was  not,  to  the 
poor,  a  saving  of  one  fourth,  because  the  quality  of  the  bread  was  so 
far  inferior  to  that  which  was  made  wholly  of  wheat ;  and  conse- 
quently so  far  an  abatement  of  nourishment  which  must  be  made  up 
by  other  food.  In  looking  to  the  thing  in  this  view,  they  ought  to 
calculate  upon  a  very  different  principle  from  that  of  allowing  a 
saving  of  one  fourth. 


Reasons  far  which  Mr,  Wilberforce  was  represented  to  have 
recommended  the  Growth  of  Potatoes, 

March,  1800. — In  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
relating  to  the  deficiency  in  the  last  crop  of  grain,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
complained  that  his  reasons  for  recommending  the  growth  of  potatoes 
had  been  thus  represented  :  "  Potatoes  make  men  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  active,  but  what  was  still  more  in  their  favour  they  make  men 
tall.'*  He  was  represented  to  have  been  more  especially  led  to  say 
so,  as  being  rather  under  the  common  size,  and  that  he  must  there- 
fore lament  that  his  guardians  had  not  fostered  him  under  that 
genial  vegetable.  He  appealed  to  the  House  whether  a  member  for 
a  populous  county,  ought  not  to  be  protected  against  such  a  mis- 
statement of  what  he  had  represented. 


Injury  done  to  the  Tory  Party  when  Rewards  go  another  way. 

Those  who  call  themselves  the  Tory  or  Church  Party,  seem  to  fancy 
that  they  have  a  natural  right  to  power  and  profit,  so  that  an  injury 
is  done  to  them  when  these  rewards  go  another  way. — Short  Extracts 
from  various  Writers. 
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Act  of  Supremacy,  5  Eliz. — Speech  of  Atkinson,  a  Student  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  House  of  Commons,  lOth  March,  1562.  Punish- 
ment limited  too  rigorous.  Religion  must  sink  in  by  Persuasion. 
It  cannot  be  pressed  in  by  Violence.  Since  you  have  the  Sword 
in  your  Hand  to  strike,  be  well  aware  when  you  strike  Men  who 
offend  this  way — who  offend  through  Conscience  and  Zeal. 

Mr.  Atkinson  I  Right  Honourable;   you  haye  heard  the  effect  of 
this  bill  containing  in  itself,  that  all  those  that  shall  by  any  open  act 
maintain  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  or  shall  refuse  the  oath,  which  is 
likewise  for  the  abolishing  of  all  foreign  power ;  that  such  offenders 
shall,  for  the  first  offence,  incur  the  danger  of  praemunire ;  and  if  they 
eftsones  refuse  again,  then  to  be  judged  as  in  a  case  of  high  treason. 
Whether  any  foreign  power  be  lawful  to  be  received  within  this 
realm,  or  whether  in  conscience  a  man  ought  to  take  this  oath,  that 
matter  I  purpose  not  now  to  dispute ;  for  that  is  already  put  out  of 
question  by  consent  of  the  whole  realm,  in  High  Court  of  Parliament 
m  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  soTcreign  lady  that  now  is;  against 
which  it  shall  not  become  me  to  reason.     But,  marrie,  whether  an 
offence  committed  against  that  statute  be  so  sharply  to  be  punished 
IS  this  bill  here  requireth,  that  is  the  question  that  we  now  have  in 
hand.     Wherein  I  think  that  the  punishment  already  devised  is 
sufficient ;  that  the  punishment  limited  in  this  bill  is  too  rigorous ; 
and  that  though  this  Act  went  forward,  yet  no  benefit  could  thereof 
grow  to  the  commonwealth.     The  offence  is  not  treason,  nor  have 
the  offenders  therein  otherwise  borne  traitorous  hearts,  and  I  trust 
therefore  that  you  will  not  without  case  go  to  increase  the  punishment. 
Let  us  never  go  about  to  aggrieve  the  matter,  or  make  it  worse  than 
it  is  ;  but  let  us  consider  it  in  such  sort  as  it  is  indeed  :  that  is,  an 
offence  in  religion,  and  an  offence  against  the  statute  made  in  the  1st 
of  the  Queen's  Majesty.     And  then,  whether  such  an  offence  be  to 
be  punished  by  death,  either  for  the  preservation  of  the  common 
peace,  or  else  by  the  express  laws  of  God,  that  matter  falleth  further 
in  consultation.     As  for  the  scripture,  I  must  confess  myself  igno- 
rant in  it,  as  the  thing  that  is  not  my  profession,  nor  in  which  I 
have  been  exercised  :  yet  thus  much  have  I  heard  the  preachers  say, 
that  are  now,  that  though,  in  the  old  law,  idolatry  was  punished 
with  death,  yet,  since  the  coming  of  Christ  (who  came  to  win  the 
world  by  peace,  and  bade  "  put  up  the  sword  ")  the  greatest  punish- 
ment that  hath  been  taught  by  the  apostles  in  case  of  religion,  hath 
been  by  excommunication.     For  religion,  they  say,  must  sink  in  by 
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persuasion;  it  cannot  be  pressed  in  by  violence.  But  suppose  it 
were  passed  for  a  law»  what  great  good  could  we  reckon  should  grow 
to  the  commonwealth  by  it?  You  will  say,  a  sort  of  stubborn  papists 
should  be  rid  out  of  the  way ;  who  if  they  lived,  would  be  the  causers 
of  sedition,  and  sedition  must  needs  be  the  cause  of  desolation. 
Surely,  if  the  whole  number  that  think  against  the  oath  in  their  con- 
science, should  refuse  the  oath,  and  for  the  offence  be  executed,  the 
realm  could  not  chuse  but  be  much  weakened,  and  a  great  deal  the 
less  able  to  defend  itself.  We  may  partly  see  it  by  the  universities, 
which  what  with  the  one  side  and  the  other,  have  been  so  shaken  for 
religion,  that  learning  is  almost  quite  decayed  in  them.  And  if  pro- 
vision be  not  made,  all  are  like  to  come  to  a  barbarous  ignorance. 
But  suppose  you  that  the  greatest  part  will  refuse  the  oath  ?  Think 
you  that  all  that  take  it,  will  upon  the  taking  of  it  change  their  con- 
sciences ?  Nay,  many  a  false  shrew  there  is  that  will  lay  his  hand  to 
the  book,  when  his  heart  shall  be  far  off.  Of  this  hath  this  House 
full  experience.  For  in  the  bill  of  conveying  over  of  horses,  there 
was  a  clause,  that  whosoever  would  swear  that  it  was  for  his  neces- 
sary travail,  it  was  lawful.  And  because  men  sticked  not  at  such 
trifle  to  forswear  themselves,  that  clause  was  repealed.  And  upon 
like  consideration,  by  the  grave  advice  of  this  House,  was  the  oath 
left  out  of  the  subsidy  book.  If  men  for  such  trifles  will  forswear 
themselves,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  perilous,  when  their  goods,  lands, 
liberties,  and  lives  shall  depend  upon  it.  And  namely,  upon  a  matter 
whereof  for  the  most  part  they  have  no  knowledge ;  but  all  one  to 
them,  whether  it  be  so  or  otherwise.  And  so  protesting  that  to  be 
in  their  consciences  whereof  they  stand  in  doubt,  they  shall  wilfully 
forswear  themselves.  And  if  men  were  seditious  before,  now  will 
they  become  ten  times  more  seditious.  Neither  shall  the  Queen's 
Majesty  be  ever  a  whit  the  '*  surer,*'  which  is  the  title,  and  as  it 
should  seem  the  only  meaning  of  this  bill.  For  if  any  were  re- 
bellious before,  now  will  his  heart  become  more  rebellious ;  for  that 
he  is  enforced  to  peijury,  and  that  mischief  will  secretly  keep  in  his 
mind,  and  shew  it  then,  when  he  thinketh  it  will  do  most  harm.  Or 
else,  if  he  be  not  thus  wickedly  disposed,  then  will  he  linger  on  in 
despair,  and  with  violence  at  the  last  seek  to  destroy  himself,  which 
were  too  lamentable  to  hear  of,  and  we  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief. 
Let  us  therefore,  for  the  honour  of  God,  leave  all  malice,  and  not- 
withstanding religion,  let  us  love  together.  For  it  is  no  point  of 
religion,  one  to  hate  another.  Let  us  make  an  end  of  division,  for 
fear  lest  our  enemies,  who  are  mighty  and  now  in  the  field,  might 
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pendTentore,  finding  us  at  dissention  among  ouraelTes,  the  easilier 
nmqoish  us ;  whereas,  if  we  can  agree  and  loye  together,  there  shall 
be  no  doubt  but  we  shall  put  them  now  to  the  worst  whom  we  have 
often  Tanquished  before.  So  let  U8»  for  the  love  of  Grod,  forget  and 
forgive  all  griefs  for  the  commonwealth's  sake,  and  let  us  loye  one 
another :  for  so  shaU  no  division  work  the  desolation  of  our  kingdom. 
And  when  we  have  done  all,  to  this  we  must  come  at  last.  We  see 
in  Germany,  where,  after  so  long  contention,  and  so  great  destruction 
and  waste  of  their  country,  at  last  they  are  come  to  this  point ;  that 
the  Papist  and  Protestant  can  now  quietly  talk  together,  and  never 
fall  out  about  the  matter.  I  beseech  you,  therefore.  Right  Honour- 
able, that  you  will  well  remember  the  trust  that  your  country  putteth 
in  you ;  and  since  you  have  the  sword  in  your  hand  to  strike,  be 
well  aware  whom  you  strike.  For  some  shall  you  strike  that  are 
your  near  friends,  some  your  kinsmen,  but  aU  your  countrymen,  and 
even  Christians.  And  though  you  may  like  these  doings,  yet  may 
it  be  that  your  heirs  after  you  may  mislike  them  ;  and  then  farewell 
your  name  and  worship.  Remember  that  men  that  offend  this  way, 
offend  not  as  murderers  and  thieves  do,  that  is,  of  malice  and  wicked 
intent,  but  through  conscience  and  zeal,  at  leastways  through  opinion 
of  religion.  And  if  it  shall  happen  them  to  die  in  the  wrong  opinion, 
then  shall  we  not  only  destroy  the  bodies,  of  which  there  is  no  small 
force,  but  their  souls,  which  is  a  loss  that  can  never  be  recovered. 
And  if  they  should  do  it  against  their  consciences,  to  save  their  lives, 
and  seem  peradventure  in  doubt  of  the  matter ;  then  should  they  fall 
into  perjury,  and  we  become  causes  of  it.  And  sith  they  keep  their 
consciences  to  themselves,  and  Uve  under  a  law,  why  are  they  to  be 
punished  by  so  sharp  a  law  7  And  though  some  peradventure  have 
offended  you,  yet  do  not  for  their  sakes  punish  the  rest,  who  never 
offended  you ;  but  rather  for  the  others'  sakes,  who  are  the  greater 
number,  forgive  all. 


Extract  from  the  Speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  ^.  2).  1791. 

May  1791.  House  of  Lords.  Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill. — ^The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Dr.  John  Moore]  said 
he  was  happy  to  find  the  age  so  enlightened,  that,  by  the  present  bill, 
which  came  from  a  most  enlightened  and  respectable  body  of  Roman 
Catholics,  heretics  were  no  longer  denied  salvation  by  the  church  of 
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Rome ;  and  that,  excepting  a  few  bigots,  who  were  chained  by 
Monkish  persuasion,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  rising  into  a 
generous  freedom  of  religious  ideas,  that  did  honour  to  Christianity, 
and  to  the  true  principles  of  the  gospel. 


A  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
valued  no  more  than  that  of  a  Set  of  Drunken  Porters, 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1774,  Mr.  Howard  said, 
alluding  to  the  proceedings  upon  Mr.  Wilkes*s  re-election  for  Middle- 
sex, that  he  agreed  with  that  able  lawyer.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who 
had  formally  declared  that  he  valued  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  no  more  than  the  resolution  of  a  set  of  drunken  porters. 


Selections  from  the  Speeches  in  Parliament  of  Charles 

Earl  Grey. 

No.  1. — February,  1787.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the 
Address  upon  the  Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  with  France. 

Mr.  Charles  Grey  (Member  for  Northumberland)  remarked,  that 
it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  rose  for  the  first  time  in  this 
House,  to  stand  forward  in  debate  upon  a  measure,  which,  from  the 
▼ast  variety  of  interests  it  embraced,  from  the  extent  of  knowledge  it 
comprehended,  and,  above  aU,  from  the  total  change  it  must  occasion^ 
both  in  the  political  and  commercial  systems  of  this  country,  might 
appear  to  require  more  serious  argument  and  more  solid  information 
than  he  could  be  supposed  to  possess.  Fully  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  its  magnitude  and  importance,  he  had  hitherto  remained  silent 
during  the  different  stages  of  discussion  through  which  it  had 
passed ;  nor  should  he  now  have  presumed  to  trouble  the  House, 
but  that  a  circumstance  had  lately  come  to  his  knowledge  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  the  most  serious  moment,  and  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  disclose  to  the  House,  as  an  additional 
caution  to  them  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  circumspection. 

It  had  been  contended,  that  this  Treaty  was  to  do  away  with  our 
ancient  jealousies  and  antipathies,  and  introduce  a  system  of  amity 
and  good-will,  and  to  be  productive  of  those  advantages  to  both 
nations,  which  may  be  naturally  expected  to  flow  from  mutual  inter- 
change of  good  offices.  But  was  this  a  time  for  laying  aside  jea- 
lousies, when  our  enemy  was  more  than  ever  in  a  situation  to  extend 
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that  power  which  must  ever  he  regarded  as  most  dangerous  to  our 
interests  7  Was  there  any  one  who  really  helieyed  in  the  fair  pro« 
fessions  and  seducing  promises  of  the  Court  of  France  ?  Was  there 
any  one  that  could  suppose,  that,  in  the  advantages  held  out  to  us 
in  this  Treaty,  if  advantages  they  were,  she  could  have  any  hut  an 
insidious  view?  Every  offer  of  service  from  France,  he  regarded 
with  suspicion — 

^-^  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 
'  Aut  alia  putatis 


Dona  earere  dolis  DanaClm  ? 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  he  would  not  go  in  search  of  the  numherless  in- 
stances which  might  he  quoted,  where  we  had  been  deceived  and  out- 
n^otiated.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  recent  proof,  drawn  from  the  very 
moment  when  this  negotiation  was  pending,  in  the  midst  of  these 
fair  professions  and  cordial  assurances,  in  which  the  right  honourable 
^ntleman  opposite  (Mr.  Pitt)  placed  so  much  confidence,  which 
sufficiently  proved  what  the  view  of  France  had  been  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  Treaty.  A  right  honourable  member  (Mr.  Flood),  who 
spoke  in  the  second  debate  upon  this  subject  with  equal  eloquence 
and  ability,  warned  this  House  against  enabling  France,  by  the 
means  of  this  Treaty,  to  secure  to  herself  the  trade  of  America. 
That  right  honourable  gentleman  foresaw,  that,  by  the  credit  we 
should  afford  her,  France  would  be  able  to  supply  her  own  want  of 
capital,  and  making  herself  the  depository  of  commerce  between  us 
and  America,  to  carry  it  on  in  French  bottoms,  to  the  equal  ad- 
vantage and  increase  of  her  own  marine  and  the  diminution  of  that 
of  Great  Britain.  But  though  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
ai^ed  wisely,  and  foresaw  what  was  probable,  he  little  thought  that 
his  apprehensions  were  actually  realized,  and  that  this  favourite,  he 
believed  he  might  say  this  principal  object  of  the  Court  of  France  in 
the  negotiation  of  this  Treaty,  was  already  in  part  completed.  On 
the  26th  of  September,  the  Treaty  was  signed  by  Mr.  Eden  ;  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  a  letter  was  written  by  M.  de  Calonne,  with  the 
Bang's  authority,  to  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  this 
very  purpose ;  it  was  to  this  that  he  aUuded  in  the  beginning 
of  his  speech,  and  with  the  leave  of  the  House  he  would  now  read 
it  [Mr.  Grey  read  the  Letter]. 

Here,  Mr.  Grey  observed,  was  a  long  string  of  concessions  on  the 
part  of  France,  without  the  stipulation  of  a  single  article  of  reciprocity 
from  America  in  return.    America  was  not  only  put  on  the  footing  of 
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principle  of  mutual  interest,  we  ought  to  be  connected ;  and  having 
thus  disjoined  and  detached  us  from  those  powers  with  whom  we 
ought  naturally  to  seek  for  alliances,  to  wait  till  we  shall  be  com- 
pletely shackled  in  the  fetters  of  this  Treaty,  when  she  may  pursue, 
uncontrolled,  those  schemes  of  power  which  have  so  often  proved 
fatal  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  and  which,  but  for  the  efficient  in- 
terference of  her  now  debilitated  rival,  had  gone  wellnigh  to  esta- 
blish a  system  of  universal  dominion. 


Extract  from  a  Speech  in  the  Debate  on  the  Bill  for  excluding 
Contractors  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  A,  D.  1778. 

May,  1778.  Lord  G.  Gordon. — Mr.  Speaker;  This  dunghill  of 
contracts  has  given  an  ill  air  to  our  whole  proceedings.  It  has  got 
wind  abroad,  and  proves  very  offensive  to  the  public  nostrils ;  our 
constitution  begins  to  smell  a  rat ;  they  nose  us  in  the  lobby  ;  and 
call  us  (with  more  truth,  I  am  afraid,  than  politeness)  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  colliers  and  cabbage-salters,  potatoe-forestallers,  sour- 
crout-makers,  and  swine-contractors.  Our  mace  is  tarnished  with 
this  dunghill,  our  authority  choaked,  and  the  dignity,  reputation, 
and  fair  name  of  the  Commons  are  smothered  and  sinking  in  por- 
ter and  salted  cabbage,  shoes,  sour-crout,  and  potatoes.  Fob,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  a  nauseous  banquet  have  the  Treasury  invited  their 
friends  from  their  pleasant  gardens  and  villas  in  the  country  to 
partake  of,  in  the  month  of  May !  An  honourable  member,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  within  these  walls,  and,  as  I  am  told,  a  considerable 
merchant  in  the  city,  has  mentioned  that  contracting  in  this  house 
was  the  very  spirit  of  trade.  So  I  believe  it  is ;  and  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon  [Lord  North]  may  possibly  find,  when  the  day  of 
trouble  and  adversity  shall  arise,  that  that  very  spirit  of  profit  which 
induced  Inkle  to  sell  Yarico  may  tempt  some  few  steady  friends  of 
his  prosperity  to  contract  for,  and  furnish  out  the  black  doth  and 
scaffolding  at  their  unhappy  patron's  execution. 


A  Female  Qitaker  preaches  in  the  Bouse  of  Lords,  A.  D.  1753. 

House  of  Lords,  7th  June,  1753. — ^The  King  put  an  end  to  the 
session  with  a  speech  to  Lords  and  Commons.  A  female  Quaker, 
who  was  in  the  House  to  see  the  King  on  the  Throne,  began  to  hold 
forth  as  soon  as  his  Majesty  was  gone,  against  the  vanity  of  dress, 
and  preached  for  half  an  hour. 
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The  Presentation  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orangey  13M  February y  1688-9. 

THIS  day  about  ten  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Speaker,  attended  with  the 
mace,  and  the  House  of  Commons  following  him  in  a  body,  went 
in  their  coaches  to  Whitehall :  where  the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  being  placed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  door,  within  the  Banqueting  House ;  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Powle,  Esq.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
Commons  on  the  left  side  of  the  door  of  the  said  Banqueting  House ; 
waited  the  coming  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange ;  who  im- 
mediately after,  entering  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Banqueting 
House,  came  and  stood  upon  the  step  under  the  canopy  of  state : 
where  being  placed,  the  Speakers  of  both  Houses,  together  with  the 
Lords  and  Commons  that  accompanied  them,  were  brought  up  by 
the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  making  three  obeisances, 
one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the 
step  where  their  Highnesses  stood.  And  then  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  acquainted  their  Highnesses,  that  both  Houses  had 
agreed  upon  a  Declaration  to  be  presented  to  their  Highnesses ; 
which  he  desired  might  be  read ;  which  being  granted  by  their 
Highnesses,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  order  of  that 
House,  read  the  Declaration.     [It  is  printed  ante,  pp.  65 — 68.] 


13M  February  1688-9.     Tender  of  the  Crown  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange.     Answer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

13th  February,  1688-9. — After  the  public  reading  of  the  Decla* 
ration  of  Rights,  [printed  ante,  pp.  65 — 68,]  the  Marquis  of  Halifas^, 

[H] 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  a  solemn  tender  of  the  Crown  to 
their  Highnesses,  in  the  name  of  both  Houses,  as  the  representatiyes 
of  the  nation ;  whereupon  the  Prince  of  Orange  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer : — My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  :  This  is  certainly  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  trust  you  have  in  us,  that  can  be  given ;  which 
is  the  thing  which  makes  us  yalue  it  the  more  ;  and  we  thankfiilly 
accept  what  you  have  offered  to  us. — And  as  I  had  no  other  inten- 
tion in  coming  hither  than  to  preserve  your  Religion,  Laws  and 
Liberties,  so  you  may  be  sure,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  support 
them,  and  shall  be  willing  to  concur  in  anything  that  shall  be  for 
the  good  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  to  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to 
advance  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the  nation. 


Necessary  Concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in 

Legislation. 

We  know  not  of  any  laws  that  were  ever  enacted  by  our  kings  with- 
out the  assent  and  advice  of  their  great  council ;  though  it  is  justly 
doubted,  whether  the  representatives  of  the  ordinary  freeholders,  or 
of  the  boroughs,  had  seats  and  suffrages  in  that  assembly  during 
seven  or  eight  reigns  after  the  Conquest. — Notes  from  Constitutional 
Writers. 


Proclamations. 

1.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  from  the  first  dawn  of  our  con- 
stitutional history  where  a  proclamation  has  dictated  any  change, 
however  trifling,  in  the  code  of  private  rights. 

2.  There  are  no  proclamations  under  the  kings  of  the  Plantagenet 
name,  which  evidently  transgress  the  boundaries  of  their  legal  pre- 
rogative. 

3.  The  proclamations  by  means  of  which,  at  a  period  later  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  a  control  over  the  subjects'  free  right  of 
doing  all  things  not  unlawful,  was  usurped,  were  always  temporary, 
and  did  not  affect  to  alter  the  established  law. — Extracts  from  various 
Writers. 


Independence,  the  Birthright  of  the  Lower  Orders  of  the 

Community, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  1805,  Lord  William 
Russell,  after  observing  that  a  certain  tax  would  entirely  alter  the 
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condition  of  the  lower  orders,  added  ; — it  would  render  them  totally 
dependent  on  the  affluent  for  support.  It  would  prevent  them  from 
maintaining  that  state  of  independence  which  was  their  birthright, 
and  which  it  was  peculiarly  the  business  and  duty  of  that  House  to 
preserve  to  them  in  aU  its  integrity. 


Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  A.  D,  1 523.  Greatest  and  sorest  Hold  in  the  Lower  Hmtse, 
that  ever  was  seen  in  any  Parliament,  The  Goodwill  and  true 
Hearts  of  his  Subjects  a  far  greater  Treasure  for  the  King  than 
Gold  and  Silver, 

Please  it  your  good  Lordship  to  understand  that  since  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  Parliament,  there  hath  been  the  greatest  and  sorest  hold 
in  the  Lower  House  for  the  payment  of  two  shillings  of  the  pound, 
that  ever  was  seen,  I  think  in  any  Parliament.  This  matter  hath 
been  debated  and  beaten  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  together.  The  high- 
est necessity  alleged  on  the  King's  behalf  to  us,  that  ever  was  heard 
of;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  poverty  confessed,  as  well  by 
knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of  every  quarter,  as  by  the  com- 
moners, citizens,  and  burgesses.  There  hath  been  such  hold  that 
the  House  was  like  to  have  been  dissevered ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
knights  being  of  the  King's  council,  the  King's  servants  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  one  party ;  which  in  so  long  time  were  spoken  with, 
and  made  to  see,  yea,  it  may  fortune,  contrary  to  their  heart,  will, 
and  conscience.  Thus  hanging  this  matter,  yesterday  the  more  part 
being  the  King's  servants,  gentlemen,  were  there  assembled ;  and  so 
they,  being  the  more  part,  willed  and  gave  to  the  King  two  shil- 
lings of  the  pound  of  goods  or  lands,  the  best  to  be  taken  for  the 
King.  All  lands  to  pay  two  shillings  of  the  pound  for  the  laity 
to  the  highest.  The  goods  to  pay  two  shillings  of  the  pound,  for 
twenty  pound  upward  ;  and  from  forty  shillings  of  goods,  to  twenty 
pound,  to  pay  sixteen  pence  of  the  pound ;  and  under  forty  shillings 
every  person  to  pay  eight  pence.  This  to  be  paid  in  two  years. 
I  have  heard  no  man  in  my  life  that  can  remember  that  ever 
there  was  given  to  any  one  of  the  King's  ancestors  half  so  much 
at  one  grant.  Nor,  I  think,  there  was  never  such  a  precedent  seen 
before  this  time.  I  beseech  Almighty  God,  it  may  be  well  and 
peaceably  levied,  and  surely  paid  unto  the  King's  grace,  without 
grudge,  and  especially  without  losing  the  good-will  and  true  hearts 
of  his  subjects,  which  I  reckon  a  far  greater  treasure  for  the  King 

[H  2] 
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than  gold  and  silver.  And  the  gentleman  that  must  take  pains  to 
lemf  this  money  among  the  King^s  subjects^  I  think  shall  have  no 
Hale  business  about  the  same. 


Queen  Elizabeth  not  bound  to  render  an  Account  how  she 

spent  her  Treasure. 

February  1575.  House  of  Commons. — Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  speech  for  a  subsidy  said,  that 
albeit  her  Majesty  was  not  bound  to  yield  an  account  how  she  spent 
her  treasure,  yet  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commons,  he  would  let 
them  understand  such  things  as  were  very  true  and  which  he  dared 
to  affirm,  having  more  knowledge  thereof  than  some  other  persons, 
in  respect  of  the  place  he  held  in  the  Queen's  service. 


A  Debate  concerning  Assessments,  November  1654. 

House  of  Parliament,  21st  November,  1654.  The  Debate  con- 
cerning the  Assessments. — It  was  every  man's  sense,  to  go  as  low 
as  possibly  could  consist  with  our  safety ;  for  certainly,  this  was  that 
which  was  so  much  desired  and  expected  by  the  people  from  us. 
This  was  that  which  would  render  our  government  acceptable  and 
amicable.  This  alone  would  sweeten  the  alteration  and  change 
which  was  intended  amongst  us.  Let  us  make  what  laws  we  pleased 
for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  people^  yet  if  we  did  not  ease  them 
in  their  purses,  we  should  never  think  to  oblige  them  ever  to  us. 

Besides,  in  truth,  this  business  would  not  admit  of  much  delibe- 
ration. The  comities  are  generally  exhausted  of  all  the  monies. 
Men  are  forced  to  mortgage  their  lands,  and  to  sell,  in  some  places, 
their  very  beds  from  under  them,  to  pay  the  taxes.  Money  is 
drained  so  continually  from  the  country  by  their  monthly  taxes,  as  it 
never  returns  again  in  such  plenty.  And  if  this  drain  should  run 
long,  it  would,  nay,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  it  will  make  the  poor 
tenant  and  farmer  to  run  too ;  and  ere  long,  the  very  landlord 
himself. 

A,D,  1679.     Moneys  paid  io  Members  by  Sir  Stephen  Fox. 

House  of  Commons,  2drd  May,  1679. — The  House  being  in- 
formed of  several  sums  of  money  paid  to  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  last  Parliament  by  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  that  he  has  Books  of 
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Accoants  to  evidence  the  same ;  ordered,  "  That  he  be  immediatelj 
sent  for  to  attend  the  House,  and  do  bring  with  him  all  the  Books 
and  Papers  of  Accounts,  of  any  money  that  he  has  paid  to  such 
members.' 


The  Characters  of  a  Judge  and  a  Politician  incotnpatible. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June,  1783,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond said,  that  the  best  writers  had  agreed,  that  those,  whose 
business  it  was  to  expound  the  law,  ought  not  to  be  legislators.  The 
characters  of  a  Judge  and  a  Politician  he  held  to  be  incompatible. 


Evils  resulting  from  the  Multiplicity  of  expiring  Laws,  A.D.  1799. 

March,  1799.  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Abbot,  in  moving  for  a 
Committee  upon  the  expiring  laws,  said  that  out  of  the  multiplicity 
of  laws  many  evils  had  resulted  ;  and,  besides  the  general  risk  which 
this  confusion  must  bring  upon  those  who  were  to  advise,  and  those 
who  were  to  act  upon  that  advice,  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life, 
several  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  country,  as  they 
affected  the  safety  of  the  state,  or  the  rights  of  individuals,  had  been 
occasionally  put  into  the  greatest  jeopardy,  and  some  of  them  had 
actually  suffered  irreparable  injury.  Thus,  the  power  of  the  Crown 
to  summon  Parliament,  and  call  out  the  militia  upon  any  sudden 
occurrence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  and  which  in  1 794  was  found  to 
be  of  the  utmost  constitutional  importance,  was  accidentally  suffered 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  it  was  first  enacted.  The 
trading  interests,  which  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency,  have  repeatedly  suffered  by  the  expiration  of 
acts  of  this  nature,  as  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall  well  know  by 
the  long  litigations  which  have  arisen  out  of  those  interruptions  of 
the  system ;  and  even  the  principal  statute  of  the  whole  bankrupt's 
code  was  within  a  few  days,  or  rather  a  few  hours,  of  its  termination 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament,  when  almost  by  accident  it  was 
taken  up,  and  the  current  of  law  upon  these  subjects  preserved  in  its 
former  channel.  Mischiefs  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  still  more 
serious  consequences,  had  affected  even  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  In  some  cases  this  confusion  and  uncertainty  had  thrown 
impediments  in  the  way  of  prosecutions  for  state  offences ;  and  in 
other  cases,  criminal  convicts  have  been  made  to  undergo  severities 
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in  the  execution  of  their  sentences,  upon  the  supposed  authority  of 
laws  which  in  fact  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  existence. 


Prime  Ministers, 

Prime  Ministers,  generally  speaking,  are  not  much  worse  than  their 
adversaries,  who  for  their  own  interest  defame  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  move  heaven  and  earth  to  be  in  their  places. — Short  Notes 
from  Old  Writers. 


To  defeat  so  much  Art  and  Strength^  and  disappoint  so  much  Malice 
and  Envy  as  Prime  Ministers  are  generally  attacked  with,  requires 
extraordinary  Talents, 

When  I  consider  all  the  stratagems,  and  the  force,  as  well  as  finesse, 
that  are  made  use  of,  to  supplant  and  undo  Prime  Ministers ;  the 
wit  and  cunning,  industry  and  address,  that  are  employed  to  misre- 
present all  their  actions ;  the  calumnies  and  false  reports  that  are 
spread  of  them  ;  the  ballads  and  lampoons  that  are  published  ;  the 
set  speeches  and  studied  invectives  that  are  made  against  them : 
when  I  consider,  I  say,  and  reflect  on  these  things,  and  every  thing 
else  that  is  said  and  done,  either  to  ridicule  or  to  render  them  odious ; 
I  akn  convinced,  that  to  defeat  so  much  art  and  strength,  and  dis- 
appoint so  much  malice  and  envy,  as  Prime  Ministers  are  generally 
attacked  with,  requires  extraordinary  talents.  No  man  of  only 
common  prudence  and  fortitude  could  maintain  himself  in  that  post 
for  a  twelvemonth,  much  less  for  many  years  together,  though  he 
understood  the  world  very  well,  and  had  all  the  virtue,  faithfulness, 
and  integrity  in  it. — Extracts  from  Old  Writers. 


An  Administration. — An  Opposition, 

Jan.  1770.  House  of  Commons. — Lord  Barrington  said  that  no  Ad- 
ministration is  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  Opposition  so  virtuous 
as  it  pretends. 

The  House  of  Commons  debate  and  argue  on  Matters  far 
beyond  their  Reach  or  Capacity, 

4tu  December,  1621.  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert 
delivered  to  Mr.  Speaker  [a  Letter],  even  now  received  from  his 
Majesty   directed   to   Mr.   Speaker  ;    which   Mr.  Speaker  desired 
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liberty  first  to  read  privatelj  to  himself:  and  was  yielded  unto.  And 
then  he  read  it,  publickly,  as  follows : — To  our  trusty  and  well  be- 
loved Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  Knight,  Speaker  of  our  Commons 
House  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Speaker ;  We  have  heard,  by  divers  reports, 
to  our  great  grief,  that  the  far  distance  of  our  person,  at  this  time, 
from  our  High  Court  of  Parliament,  caused  by  our  want  of  health, 
hath  emboldened  some  fiery  and  popular  spirits  in  our  House  of 
Commons,  to  debate  and  argue  publicly  on  matters  far  beyond  their 
reach  or  capacity  ;  and  so  tending  to  our  high  dishonour,  and  to  the 
trenching  upon  our  prerogative  royal.  Tou  shall  therefore  acquaint 
that  House  with  our  pleasure,  that  none  therein  shall  presume  to 
meddle  with  anything  concerning  our  government  or  mysteries  of 
state. 


First  Time  the  Lords  divided  upon  a  Money  Bill, 

30th  March,  1 763. — ^The  compilers  of  the  Parliamentary  History, 
after  recording  a  protest  of  three  peers  against  the  passing  of  the 
Cider  Bill,  add,  ''  this  was  the  first  time  the  Lords  were  ever  known 
to  divide  upon  a  Money  Bill."  They  then  add  the  names  of  the 
Lords  who  composed  the  minority  upon  the  question. 


The  Speaker  tosses  a  Bill  over  the  Table,  and  Members  kick 

it  as  they  go  out. 

3rd  June,  1 772.  House  of  Commons. — The  Lords,  forgetful  of  their 
duty,  had  interfered  in  raising  money  by  inserting  certain  words  in  a 
bill.  This  was  a  flagrant  encroachment  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons  :  the  bill  was  rejected  nem.  con.,  and  the  Speaker  tossed 
it  over  the  table,  several  of  the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion kicking  it  as  they  went  out. 


A  good  Memento  to  Kings — to  have  an  Oliver  Cromwell  by  the 

side  of  them. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March,  1 772,  on  a  motion 
for  a  bill  to  repeal  the  observance  of  the  30th  January,  Sir  Thomas 
Cave,  after  making  some  observations,  concluded  with  a  story  he  had 
heard  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  went  to  see  the  pictures  of  one  Rich- 
ardson, of  all  the  Kings  and  Queens  that  had  ever  reigned :  they 
were  hung  up  in  order  of  succession ;  but  between  Charles  I.  and 
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Charles  II.  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Queen  Caroline  asked  the  painter 
what  that  was  in  the  middle,  whether  he  meant  it  for  a  ELingT  He 
said,  No ;  to  he  sure  he  was  no  King,  hut  that  it  was  a  good  me- 
mento to  all  Kings  to  have  an  Ohver  Cromwell  hj  the  side  of  them. 


The  ofdy  true  System  to  prevent  Adultery, 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Divorce  Bill,  April, 
1771»  Lord  Strange  said  that  the  only  true  system  to  prevent  a  vice 
of  this  nature  was  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  women  ;  but  whilst 
the  Coterie,  Cornelys's,  Almack's,  and  other  public  places  of  ren- 
dezvous for  company,  were  so  much  encouraged,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  have  any  reformation. 


The  Patience  of  a  Member ^  who  had  come  into  Parliament  with  m 
Determination  to  he  a  Hearer^  being  exhausted^  he  turned  Speaker, 
A.B,  177S. 

5th  May,  1778. — Sir  W.  Gordon  condemned  both  sides  of  the 
house,  panegyrized  both  sides  of  the  house,  sided  with  neither  side 
of  the  house.  He  had  come  into  Parliament  with  a  determination 
to  be  a  patient  hearer ;  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  turn  speaker.  The  conduct  of  the  house  was  into- 
lerable ;  he  knew  not  where  to  place  himself.  If  on  the  ministry 
side,  he  should  be  called  by  the  opposition  a  pensioner ;  if  on  the 
opposition,  he  should  be  called  by  the  ministry  a  factious  man. 
The  conduct  of  the  house  rendered  his  opinion  of  mankind  day  by 
day  worse. 

The  Whole  Mass  of  the  People  corrupted  or  corruptible,  A,D,  \777, 

April,  1777.  House  of  Lords.  Debate  on  the  Arrears  of  the 
Civil  List. — The  Earl  of  Shelburne  said  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  were  corrupted  or  corruptible.  No  man  scarcely  possessed  a 
political  right  in  the  state,  v»ho  did  not  wish  to  part  with,  or  sell  it 
for  as  much  money  as  it  would  bring  at  market.  The  nation  was 
composed  of  buyers  and  sellers.  Every  man  wished  to  purchase,  or 
dispose ;  and  when  he  purchased,  it  was  always  with  an  intention  to 
dispose.  Which  of  their  Lordships  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  borough,  did  not  wish  to  bring  that  borough  over  to  be  mi  his 
own  disposal ;  and  which  of  them  was  it,  that  having  it  in  his  poa- 
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session,  did  not  wish  to  derive  advantages  suited  to  its  value,  or  the 
peculiar  temper  and  disposition  of  the  possessor?  Where  was  the 
borough  that  was  not  to  be  bought  or  influenced  ?  Or  if  such  a 
phoenix  could  be  found,  where  was  the  borough  or  city  that  could 
long  withstand  the  temptations  or  arts  employed  to  rob  it  of  its  integ- 
rity or  influence,  or  mislead  its  judgment  T  What  cannot  be  effected 
by  fraud,  corruption,  or  force,  is  brought  about  by  various  other 
methods.  Contracts  and  contractors,  and  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  influence  derived  through  these  fruitful  channels,  have  done  won- 
ders ;  and  have  succeeded  in  cases  where  bribes,  places,  and  pensions, 
from  insuperable  impediments,  must  have  for  ever  failed.  Contracts 
not  only  answer  purposes  in  Parliament,  but  from  their  fertile  and 
happy  nature,  flow  through  twice  ten  thousand  channels.  The  great 
contractors  have  their  different  contracts;  those  again  are  divided 
and  subdirided  almost  ad  infinitum  ;  so  that  scarcely  a  man  who  pos- 
sesses any  property  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  finds  it  his  interest 
to  prolong  a  war,  by  which,  though  the  public  may  be  ruined,  he  is 
sure  to  be  rendered  opulent. 


Concerning  what  those  inquire  who  are  attached  to  the 
Administration  hy  Golden  Hooks, 

January,  1770.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  a  motion  for  the 
redress  of  grievances. — Mr.  Edmund  Burke.  Mr.  Speaker ;  Those  that 
are  attached  to  the  administration  by  golden  hooks,  inquire  nothing 
more  concerning  any  question  but  what  are  the  commands  of  the 
day. 

"  Take  care.  Sir,  or  Fit  name  you  /" 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April,  1804,  Mr.  Fox,  afler 
obsenring  that  we  ought  not  to  threaten  what  we  cannot  enforce, 
said :  I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  one  of 
your  predecessors,  who  is  allowed  to  have  maintained  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  chair  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  those  who  went 
before  him,  however  he  may  have  yielded  to  those  who  have  come 
after  him.  It  was  a  custom  with  that  person  (Mr.  Speaker  Arthur 
Onslow),  when  any  member  was  guilty  of  any  irregularity,  to  cry, 
''Take  care,  sir,  or  Til  name  you !"  And,  on  one  occasion,  a  mem- 
ber, not  much  frightened  by  the  threat,  asked  coolly,  "  And  suppose 
you  do  name  me,  what  will  be  the  consequence?"  "The  conse- 
qaenoe  "-jrigplied  the  Speaker — "  God  only  knows  !'* 
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The  City  of  London  prays  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  into  their 
most  serious  Consideration  the  unreasonable  Appetite  of  the  Rich 
and  Luxurious,  A.D.  1767. 

House  of  Commons,  Nov.  1767. — The  Sheriff's  of  London  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of 
the  city  of  London  in  Common  Council,  wherehy,  after  stating  the 
scarcity  of  grown  cattle,  and  consequently  the  dearness  of  flesh  meat, 
they  added  that  such  scarcity  and  dearness  were  still  further  in- 
creased hy  the  unlimited  destruction  of  ewe  lamhs  and  cow  calves  in 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  merely  to  gratify  the  unreasonable  appetite 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious,  and  they  prayed  the  House  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  most  serious  consideration. 


Grounds  upon  which  Public  Measures  ought  not  to  be  argued. 

In  a  debate,  February,  1805,  Lord  Grenmlle  said  he  was  not  fond  of 
arguing  public  measures  upon  reference  to  the  character,  feelings,  or 
motives  of  individuals  proposing  or  opposing  such  measures — he 
thought  that  public  measures  ought  not  to  be  argued  upon  such 
grounds,  or  any  grounds  except  upon  their  principles  and  merits. 
This  had  always  appeared  to  him  the  more  regular  and  becoming 
mode.     He  must  decline  to  dwell  upon  inconsistencies. 


The  Characteristic  of  Real  Toryism. 

The  Church  of  England,  distinctly  and  exclusively,  is  the  rallying 
point  of  the  Tories :  the  Crown  itself  stands  only  second  in  their 
affections.  This  has,  ever  since  the  Restoration,  been  the  character- 
istic of  real  Toryism. — Short  Extracts  from  Constitutional  Writers. 


A.  D,  1753.     The  Duke  of  Bedford  does  not  know  but  that  in  the 
next  Age  the  Fashion  may  be,  to  profess  our  being  Jews. 

Nov.  1753.  House  of  Lords.  Debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  Jews 
Naturalization  Bill. — Duke  of  Bedford :  My  Lords,  the  fashion  in 
this  country  at  present  seems  to  be,  to  profess  our  being  freethink- 
ers ;  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  in  the  next  age  the  fashion  may  be, 
to  profess  our  being  Jews ;  for  nothing  is  more  liable  to  change, 
nothing  can  be  less  governed  by  reason,  than  what  we  call  fashion, 
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and  it  generallyistarts  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  consequently, 
might  start  from  Libertinism  to  Judaism,  which  I  look  upon  as  the 
two  opposite  extremes,  because  of  all  enthusiasts  the  Jews  have 
shown  themselves  the  most  obstinate. 


A  Desideratum  in  Human  Policy, 

In  a  debate  on  the  Stamp  Duties  Bill,  July,  1804,  Mr.  Windham 
said,  that  to  bring  a  rich  man  and  a  poor  man  upon  equal  terms  into 
a  court  of  justice,  was  a  desideratum  in  human  policy  that  had  never 
yet  been  fully  supplied. 


Frivolous  Suits  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  No  Instance  of  a  Suit 
for  Solicitation  of  Chastity  hating  been  brought  into  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  in  Modem  Times,  No  Suits  for  Anti-nuptial 
Fornication  brought  into  the  Courts  at  Doctors^  Commons  in  the 
Memory  of  the  oldest  Practitioner,  A,D,  1786. 

June  14,  1786.  House  of  Lords.  Debate  on  the  Bill  for  prevent- 
ing Frivolous  Suits  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. — The  Bishop  of 
Bangor  [Dr.  John  Warren]  observed,  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  correct  the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  certain 
cases ;  but  this  point  was  so  managed  in  the  Bill  that  the  practice 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  altered  where  it  wanted  no  amend- 
ment. His  Lordship  then  entered  into  the  Examination  of  the 
materia]  clauses  of  the  Bill  and  showed,  that  the  limitation  pro- 
posed by  it  for  suits  of  defamation  being  only  three  months, 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  injured  person  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself,  and  restoring  his  good  name 
among  his  neighbours,  as  he  is  often  the  last  person  who  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  aspersions  thrown  on  his  character. 
The  old  as  well  as  the  present  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
was,  never  to  receive  suits  for  defamation,  unless  they  were  com- 
menced within  a  year  after  such  defamation  had  been  uttered.  The 
Courts  in  Westminster  Hall  were  permitted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  receive  suits  of  this  kind  at  any  time  within  two  years.  It  was 
absurd  to  suffer  a  Court  to  exist  with  a  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases, 
and  then  to  restrain  and  cramp  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  not 
once  in  fifty  times  exercise  its  jurisdiction.  As  to  that  part  of  the 
Bill  which  limits  suits  to  eight  months  for  adultery,  solicitation  of 
chastity,  and  striking  or  brawling  in  a  church,  &c.,  it  was  absurd  to 
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fix  the  same  limitation  to  crimes  so  very  different  iif  their  degree  of 
guilt.  This  limitation  was  too  short  in  suits  for  correction  on  ac- 
count of  adultery ;  for  as  adultery  was  committed  in  secret,  so  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  offending  parties  to  keep  it  secret ;  hy  which 
means  it  would  oflen  happen,  that  the  person  injured  would  not 
hear  of  it  till  it  was  too  late  to  maintain  a  suit ;  if  the  limitation 
proposed  hy  this  act  were  to  take  place.  There  was  no  occasion  to 
insert  the  words  "  solicitation  of  chastity,"  as  there  was  no  instance 
of  a  suit  of  that  kind  having  heen  brought  in  modern  times  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  and  were  a  suit  of  that  sort  attempted  to  be 
instituted  there,  it  would  be  rejected,  as  those  matters  are  more  pro- 
perly left  to  the  temporal  courts,  where  they  are  tried  under  the  de- 
scription of  actions  for  seduction.  Notwithstanding  that  he  would 
always  oppose  every  wanton  and  improper  attack  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  yet  he  did  not  desire  to  see  an  extension  of  their 
jurisdiction ;  and  therefore,  were  this  Bill  to  come  to  a  Committee, 
be  would  move  for  leaving  out  the  words  "solicitation  of  chastity,'* 
as  he  did  not  apprehend  that  those  Courts  claimed  any  cognizance  of 
that  sort  of  crime.  His  Lordship  observed  likewise,  that  there  was 
no  occasion  to  have  said  anything  in  the  Bill  about  anti-nuptial  forni- 
cation, as  no  suits  of  that  sort  had  been  brought  into  the  Courts  at 
Doctors'  Commons  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  practitioner ;  and 
that  he  had  been  instructed  to  say  upon  good  authority,  that  if  the 
practice  were  otherwise  in  the  country  Courts,  the  parties  would  be 
relieved  on  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Arches.  He  expressed 
his  surprise  that  a  suit  should  ever  have  been  allowed  for  anti- 
nuptial  fornication ;  and  acknowledged  that  he  believed  that  some 
irregularities  were  committed  in  the  inferior  jurisdiction,  but  he  did 
not  believe  that  there  were  any  grounds  for  the  loud  complaints 
which  had  been  made ;.  and  as  an  appeal  would  lie  in  all  cases  to  the 
Court  of  Arches,  or  some  other  superior  Court,  that  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  good  answer  to  every  objection. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Dr.  John  Moore]  contended,  that 
most  unreasonable  advantages  were  given  throughout  this  Bill  to  the 
defendant,  by  which  means  many  crimes  which  deserved  correction, 
would  go  unpunished.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  irregularities 
were  committed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by  needy  proctors ;  and 
what  court  was  free  from  such  irregularities  ?  But  he  did  not  think 
that  a  sufficient  reason  to  pass  such  a  law  as  this,  which  acknow- 
ledged the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  yet  put  them 
under  such  restraints,  that  they  could  scarcely  exercise  their  jurisdic- 
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tion  for  the  comrction  even  of  such  crimes  as  were  allowed  to  belong 
to  their  cognizance.  His  Grace  showed  this  in  several  cases,  and 
particularly  in  those  of  defamation  and  adultery  ;  and  here  he  made 
some  observations  on  the  dissoluteness  of  the  manners  of  the  age^ 
and  remarked,  that  instead  of  making  our  laws  more  lax  and  loose, 
the  vices  of  the  times  called  for  more  restraints. 


Quantity  of  Judicial  Business  which  the  Lard  Chancellor,  as  a  Judge 
of  First  Instance,  disposes  of  in  the  course  of  a  Year, 

The  ensuing  are  extracts  from  a  work  published  by  the  Editor  in 
the  year  1828  : — Nothing  will  perhaps  better  contribute  to  arrive  at 
a  safe  conclusion  upon  the  subject  [what  mischief  can  be  the  result 
if  the  Lord  Chancellor  be  taken  from  the  Court  of  Chancery]  than 
to  take  a  short  review  of  the  quantity  of  judicial  business  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  a  judge  of  first  instance,  disposes  of  in  the 
course  of  a  year ;  and  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  attended  Lord  Lyndhurst's  accession  to  office,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  select  a  period  more  favourable  to  the  arguments  which  I 
presume  to  combat  than  Lord  Lyndhurst's  first  judicial  year.  The 
language  of  his  Lordship's  panegyrists  is  yet  fresh  in  our  memories. 
We  were  told,  that,  with  such  a  Chancellor,  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  remodel  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  that  we  had  at  length  a 
Chancellor  who  had  the  benefit  of  youth,  health,  and  activity ;  and 
who,  although  not  educated  in  the  Equity  Courts,  would  more  than 
compensate  that  disadvantage  by  the  remarkable  power  he  possessed 
of  simplifying  and  dealing  with  the  most  complicated  cases,  and  who, 
in  short,  was  judex  h.  judicando,  and  not  judex  k  non  judicando  ;* 
that  with  a  few  simple  regulations,  the  Chancellor  and  the  two 
assistant  Judges  would  be  more  than  equal  to  do  all  the  business 
without  the  occurrence  of  the  least  delay,  and  that  those  regulations 
would  be  made  without  the  aid  of  a  cumbersome  bill  in  Parliament. 
The  reader,  who  has  attentively  read  the  foregoing  pages,  vrill 
nevertheless,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  the  statement,  that  it  is  pro- 

*  Here  there  is  inserted  the  ensuing  note. — Those  who  have  read  the  former 
part  of  this  work  [the  work  published  by  the  Editor  in  1828]  mast  know  how 
folly  the  author  concurs  in  the  justness  of  the  above  encomium  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  exception  implies  no  censure  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  The  judex 
k  jadicando  is  not  applicable  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  it  never  will  be  applicable 
lo  any  Chancellor  as  long  as  the  present  system  remains. 
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bable  Lord  Lyndhurst,  since  his  appointment  to  offioe,  has  not  made 
more  special  orders  on  original  business  in  Chancery  than  would 
occupy  a  Judge  who  had  no  other  duties,  either  political  or  judicial, 
more  than  a  few  days.         ♦         *         ♦         ♦ 

Now  every  practitioner  knows,  that  the  present  Master  of  the 
Rolls  [Sir  John  Leach]  during  his  morning  sittings,  between  the  last 
day  of  Term  and  the  Seal,  disposes  of  a  much  greater  mass  of 
original  business  than  the  Chancellor  appears  to  have  disposed  of  in 
twelve  months. 


"  Laissee  noua/aire*' 

The  merchants  of  France  when  invited  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
(Colbert)  to  consider  bow  commerce  might  be  promoted  by  the 
patronage  or  control  of  government,  answered  *^  Liussez  nous  faire.'* 
— Short  Extracts  from  various  Writers. 


Sunday  Newspapers. 

May  and  June,  1799.  House  of  Commons.  Debates  on  the  Sun- 
day Newspapers  Suppression  Bill. — Lord  Belgrave  said,  that  about 
the  year  1 780,  papers  of  this  description  first  appeared ;  but  they 
had  not  met  with  much  success  till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  when 
a  paper,  called  the  Observer,  had  got  into  considerable  circulation. 
He  had  for  some  time  looked  with  anxiety  to  publications  of  this 
nature,  and  one  of  the  evils  he  had  always  apprehended  from  the 
unchecked  circulation  of  them  was,  that  they  would  ere  long  accu- 
mulate on  Sunday  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  days  of  the 
week.  He  had  been  told,  in  palliation  of  this  abuse,  that,  although 
these  were  called  Sunday  newspapers  they  were  printed  on  the 
Saturday  night ;  now,  whether  or  no  this  was  the  case,  the  evil  was 
precisely  the  same;  they  were  intituled  Sunday  newspapers;  they 
were  published,  they  were  circulated,  they  were  read  on  a  Sunday. 
It  had  been  pleaded  in  extenuation,  that  the  Sunday  papers  contained 
sermons,  &c. ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  a  recommendation,  he 
(Lord  Belgrave)  considered  it  as  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  induced 
people  to  neglect  going  to  church.  Independently  of  the  immorality 
of  this  practice,  he  wondered  that  the  taste  of  the  town  should  be 
so  perverted  as  to  countenance  it  at  all ;  and  that,  gorged  as  it  was 
with  news  and  politics  during  six  days,  it  should  still  be  desirous  of 
feeding  on  a  summary  of  the  state  of  politics  on  the  seventh. 
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Mr.  Windham  said,  Addison  in  his  Spectator  selected,  in  his 
Saturday  papers,  subjects  of  morality  or  religion ;  so  did  the  editors 
in  their  Sunday  papers ;  but  he  could  not  give  the  latter  credit  for 
their  motives :  this  he  considered  as  a  mere  selfish  plan  of  theirs  at 
first  introduced,  till  such  time  as  they  found  that  their  papers  were 
tolerated  and  better  established. 


A  Balloting  Box, 

In  a  debate  in  Parliament,  Dec.  1654,  respecting  the  nomination  of 
the  Lord  Protector's  Council,  it  was  said  that  a  balloting  box  was 
found  to  have  much  deceit  and  to  be  capable  of  practice,  and  it  was 
called  indeed  no  better  than  a  juggler's  box. 


Gold  Chains  and  Medals.     Time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Parliament,  8th  August,  16.53. — Resolyed  that  two  gold 
chains,  to  the  value  of  300/.  a- piece,  be  made  and  given  to  General 
Blake  and  General  Monk,  as  a  mark  of  favour  from  the  Parliament, 
and  a  token  of  their  good  acceptance  of  the  eminent  services  per- 
formed by  them  against  the  Dutch  :  and  that  a  chain  to  the  value  of 
100/.  be  made  and  given  to  Vice- Admiral  Penn,  and  one  of  the  same 
value  to  Rear- Admiral  Lawson,  upon  the  same  consideration. 

That  the  four  flag-officers  have  chains  given  them  of  40/.  a-piece  ; 
and  that  the  former  sum  of  960/.  be  made  up  2000/.  to  be  given  in 
medals  amongst  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  as  a  mark  of  the  Parliament's 
favour,  and  good  acceptance  of  their  service,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  by  advice  of  the  Generals  of  the 
Fleet,  shall  think  fit. 


The  King^s  Speech. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  1772,  Mr.  Burke  said 
that  if  ancient  custom  had  not  on  that  occasion  been  thrown  aside 
as  antiquated  and  unfashionable,  the  King's  speech  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  production  of  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  King,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Council.  He  added,  and  wise  indeed  must  the  King, 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  Council  be,  if  one  might  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  the  late  specimens  of  royal  eloquence. 
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What  the  Speaker  said,  having  been  often  applied  to  [by  one  Party'} 
to  call  to  order,  and  often  reprehended  by  the  opposite  Party  [for 
not  calling  to  orderl.  A,  D,  1770. 

Jan.  1770.  House  of  Commons. — The  Speaker  [Sir  Fletcher 
Norton]  :  It  was  said  by  an  honourable  gentlemen  present  [Lord 
North],  that  this  chair  was  not  a  bed  of  roses,  and  indeed  it  has  not 
been  a  bed  of  roses  to  me ;  I  have  thought  both  sides  of  the  House 
wrong ;  but  from  what  has  been  thrown  out,  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
do  my  duty.  The  House  will,  I  hope,  support  me  if  I  do  right,  if 
wrong  condemn ;  but  even  then,  I  shall  have  merit  with  myself  for 
tny  good  intentions.  If  I  find  encouragement  I  will  stop  disorder ; 
but  if  by  so  doing  I  bring  upon  myself  pique  and  resentment,  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  When  this  Chair  is  disgraced  I  will  leave  it,  that  it 
may  not  disgrace  me. 


**  It  would  look  as  if  they  screened  their  own  Members*^ 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1724. — A  Petition  having  been  pre- 
sented relative  to  a  sum  of  60,000/.  paid  into  the  hands  of  certain 
persons  at  the  head  of  the  Bahama  Island  Project,  and  a  motion 
being  made  that  the  Petition  should  be  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  a  committee,  many  members  were  inclined  to  the  affirmative. 
Lord  Morpeth  said  that  the  rejection  of  the  Petition  would  sound 
very  ill  without  doors.  It  would  look  as  if  they  screened  their  own 
members.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  House  were  known  to  have 
been  the  principal  managers  of  the  Bahama  Island  Project. 


**  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Feettts,'* 

In  the  ever-memorable  Debate  of  May,  1 79 1  — The  separation  be- 
tween Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox — Mr.  Burke,  while  in  one  of  the  parts 
of  it,  where  he  was  reasoning  with  great  warmth,  suddenly  checked 
himself,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said,  *'  I  am  not  mad, 
most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness." 


Preamble  in  Public  Bills, 


House  of  Lords,  April  15,  1735. — Earl  of  Abingdon,     My  Lords, 
the  Preamble  in  Public  Bills  is  not  to  be  fixed  before  the  Bill. 
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Manner  of  Proclaiming  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  to  be  King  and  Queen,  13M  Feb,  1688-9. 

THEN  the  Lords  and  Commons  there  present  [in  the  Banqueting 
Hall,  Whitehall],  ahout  1 1  of  the  clock,  came  down  to  White^ 
hall  Gate ;  where  the  officers  of  arms,  and  other  persons,  usually 
concerned  in  solemnities  of  that  nature,  heing  ready,  Grarter  Principal 
King  of  Arms  having  received  a  Proclamation  for  proclaiming  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King  and  Queen,  read  the  same  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  Lords  and  Commons,  and  multitudes  of  the 
people  there  assembled  .*  From  whence  they  proceeded  in  this 
manner  :  first  the  Head  Bailiff  of  Westminster  with  his  men  ;  next 
the  Knight  Marshal  and  his  men  ;  then  a  class  of  trumpets,  followed 
by  the  Serjeant  Trumpeter ;  then  an  officer  of  arras,  singly,  followed 
by  six  other,  each  accompanied  by  a  Serjeant-at-Arms ;  then  Garter 
King  of  Arms,  with  the  Proclamation,  accompanied  by  the  Gentle- 
man Usher  of  the  Black  Rod ;  then  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
attended  by  the  eldest  Serjeant-at-Arms  and  mace,  in  his  coach ;  then 
Mr.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  attended  by  another  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms in  his  coach  ;  then  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  in  his  coach  ;  and  other  of  the  nobility  in  their  coaches ; 
then  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  coaches.  And« 
in  this  order,  came  to  Temple  Bar  ;  where  the  gates  being  shut,  two 
of  the  officers  of  arms,  attended  by  a  Serjeant-at«Arms,  and  two 
trumpets,  knocked  thereat :  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex, coming  to  the  gate,  and  inquiring  of  the  occasion,  and  being 
informed  thereof,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened ;  and  the  whole 

*  See  the  Proclamation,  ante,  page  4. 
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procession  entered,  except  the  bailiff  of  Westminster  and  his  men, 
who  returned  back  again  from  thence ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Recorder,  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  with  the  Sheriffs, 
receiving  them  in  their  formalities,  a  second  Proclamation  was  made 
in  like  manner  as  before,  between  the  two  Temple-gates ;  from  whence 
the  Lord  Major  being  indisposed  in  his  health,  going  in  his  coach, 
and  the  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  and  Recorder,  riding  on  horseback  before 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  they  proceeded  to  the  middle  of  Cheap- 
side,  and  there  made  a  third  Proclamation ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  a  fourth  Proclamation  was  made  in  the  like 
manner ;  a  lane  being  made  all  the  way  between  Temple  Bar  and 
the  Exchange,  by  several  companies  of  the  Trained  Bands  of  the 
City. 

Charles  the  Second  not  able  to  keep  any  Table  in  his  Houses 

but  what  he  eats  himself. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons — said  King 
Charles  II.,  in  his  Speech  to  Parliament,  29th  August  1660 — I  am 
80  confident  of  your  affections,  that  I  will  not  move  you  in  anything 
that  immediately  relates  to  myself;  and  yet  I  must  tell  you  I  am 
not  richer,  that  is,  I  have  not  so  much  money  in  my  purse  as  when  I 
came  to  you.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  give  my  brothers  one  shilling 
since  I  came  into  England,  nor  to  keep  any  table  in  my  house  but 
what  I  eat  myself :  and  that  which  troubles  me  most  is,  to  see  many 
of  you  come  to  me  at  Whitehall,  and  to  think  that  you  must  go  some- 
where else  to  seek  your  dinner. 


Speech  of  the  Speaker^  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  to  the  King,  "  into  a 
kind  of  Dissection  of  which,  Mr,  Attorney  General  Thurlow 
entered,  insisting  that  it  did  not  contain  the  Sentiments  of  the 
House,  and  that  it  was  not  supported  by  fact*'  * 

7th  May,  1777.  —  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  the  Bill  which  it  is 
now  my  duty  to  present  to  your  Majesty,  is  intituled,  "  An  Act  for 
the  better  Support  of  his  Majesty's  Household,  and  of  the  Honour 
and  Dignity  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  :*'  to  which  your  Commons 
humbly  beg  your  royal  assent.  By  this  Bill,  Sir,  and  the  respectful 
circumstances  which  preceded  and  accompanied  it,  your  Commons 
have  given  the  fullest  and  clearest  proof  of  their  zeal  and  affection  for 

*  See  a  lubsequeiit  page. 
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your  Majesty.  For  in  a  time  of  public  distress,  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  their  constituents  labouring  under  burthens  almost  too  heavy 
to  be  borne,  your  faithful  Commons  postponed  all  other  business ; 
and,  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  of  their  proceedings  would 
admit,  have  not  only  granted  to  your  Majesty  a  large  present  supply, 
but  also  a  very  great  additional  revenue, —great  beyond  example, 
great  beyond  your  Majesty's  highest  expence.  But  all  this.  Sir, 
they  have  done  in  a  well-grounded  confidence,  that  you  will  apply 
wisely  what  they  have  granted  liberally  ;  and  feeling,  what  every 
good  subject  must  feel  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that,  under  the 
direction  of  your  Majesty's  wisdom,  the  affluence  and  grandeur  of  the 
sovereign  will  reflect  dignity  and  honour  upon  his  people. 


What  Supply  and  Revenue  unto  King  Charles  II,,  surmounted  all 

that  the  People  had  done  in  value. 

Sir,  said  the  Speaker  (Sir  Harbottle  Grimston),  in  his  speech  to 
King  Charles  II.,  29th  August,  1 660 ;  I  am  further  to  inform  and 
assure  your  Majesty,  that  your  people  have  passed  another  supply 
and  revenue  unto  your  Majesty,  which  far  surraounteth  all  they  have 
already  done  in  value,  and  that  is,  their  hearts  and  affections ;  having 
their  hearts,  your  Majesty  may  command  their  purses. 


Extract  from  the  Protest  on  the  Rejection  of  the  Earl  of  SheU 
bum^s  Motion  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Public  Expenditure,  Febru- 
ary, 1780. 

Protest. — The  practice  of  expending  immense  sums,  without  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  under  the  fallacious  head  of  contingencies  and  ex- 
traordinaries,  the  greater  part  of  which  might  easily  be  comprised  in 
an  estimate — but  because  some  unforeseen  articles  are  not  capable  of 
such  precision,  the  minister  has,  under  that  colour,  found  out  a  method 
of  expending  the  public  money  ad  libitum,  and  when  it  has  been  so 
expended,  has  found  means  to  induce  Parliament  to  think  itself  bound 
in  honour  to  ratify  and  make  it  good — deserves  the  highest  censure  ; 
and  no  minister  who  shall  dare  to  stake  the  public  credit,  for  money 
that  haa  not  been  voted,  ought  to  be  justified  by  a  less  authority 
than  an  act  of  indemnity.  The  millions  which  remain  in  conse- 
quence unexplained  and  unaccounted  for;  the  shameful  facilitv  of 

[I  2] 
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admitting  almost  every  claim ;  the  improvident  bargains  made  for 
the  public  service ;  the  criminal  neglect  and  even  contempt  of  the 
few  checks  established  in  the  Board  of  Treasury ;  besides  great  part 
of  the  money  being  shared  in  its  passage  among  a  tribe  of  collectors, 
clerks,  agents,  jobbers  or  contractors,  or  paid  away  by  official  ex« 
tortion,  or  stopped  in  its  course  to  breed  interest  for  some  engross- 
ing individuals — are  grievances  which  the  present  motion  has  in  view 
to  remedy. 

Petition  from  the  County  of  York  for  an  economical  Reform  in  the 

public  Expenditure,  A.  D.  1 780. 

House  of  Commons,  8th  February,  1 780.  Debate  on  the  Yorkshire 
Petition  for  an  economical  Reform  in  the  public  Expenditure. — Sir 
George  Savile,  in  presenting  the  petition  of  the  gentlemen,  clergy, 
and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  York,  praying  that  before  any  new 
burthens  were  laid  upon  the  country,  effectual  measures  might  be 
taken  to  inquire  into  and  correct  the  gross  abuses  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  stated  that  the  petition  was  first  moved  in  a  meet- 
ing of  six-himdred  gentlemen  and  upwards,  and  that  in  the  hall 
where  the  petition  was  conceived,  there  was  more  property  than 
within  the  walls  of  that  House. 


The  landed  Men  of  50/.  and  upwards  being  charged  with  Twelve 
Pence  of  every  Pound  of  their  Lands,  move  that  all  such  as  were 
worth  50/.  in  Goods  and  upwards,  should  pay  also  Twelve  Pence 
of  the  Pound.  The  Commons  sever  themselves  from  the  Knights 
of  the  Shires. 

15  Hen.  Vlll.  A.D.  1523.  When  the  Parliament  was  begun  again, 
the  landed  men  of  50/.  and  upwards,  seeing  that  they  were  charged 
with  twelve  pence  of  every  pound  of  their  lands,  moved,  that  all  such 
as  were  worth  50/.  in  goods  and  upwards  should  pay  also 'twelve  pence 
of  the  pound.  At  the  which  motion  was  much  reasoning,  and  at  the 
last,  the  27th  day  of  June,  the  question  was  asked,  and  doubtful  it 
was  whether  the  yea  or  nay  were  most :  then  was  the  House  divided, 
and  all  the  Commons  severed  themselves  from  the  Knights  of  the 
Shires,  so  that  one  yea  part  remained  only,  theKnights  of  the  Shire : 
and  the  Commons  stiffly  affirmed  that  the  motioners  of  this  demand 
were  enemies  to  the  realm.     At  the  last,  the  Speaker  called  them 
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all  toother,  and  after  long  persuading,  and  private  labouring  of 
friends,  it  was  agreed  that  twelve  pence  of  the  pound  should  be 
paid  of  fiilj  pounds  in  goods. 


Precarious  Income. — Permanent  Income, 

House  of  Commons,  January  1798.  Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  in  a  de- 
bate respecting  taxes,  that  it  was  wrong  to  rate  the  income  of  300/. 
per  annum  gained  by  trade,  or  other  precarious  and  fluctuating 
means,  with  the  300/.  per  annum  gained  by  the  produce  of  a  per- 
manent and  regular  landed  interest. 


Income  Tax, 

Lord  Holland,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  January,  1798, 
(his  first  speech)  said.  Every  man  must  object  to  a  tax  upon  income, 
because  that  must  be  a  tax  in  most  cases  upon  industry. 


A,D,\797»     Tax  upon  Commercial  Income, 

Mr.  Pitt  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  taxes, 
December,  1 797*  said,  one  objection  was,  that  a  tax  upon  commercial 
income  was  not  just,  for  it  was  said  a  man's  landed  property  is  his 
own,  but  the  income  he  derives  from  commerce  is  partly  derived 
from  his  industry.  This  was  not  a  time  to  enter  into  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  these  arguments,  but  surely  it  was  not  meant  to  be  con- 
tended that  commercial  gains  were  not  a  fair  object  of  taxation. 
Those  gains  were  derived  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  ought  to  contribute  proportionably  to 
support  them.  He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  contend  that  many 
distinctions  ought  not  to  be  made. 


A,D.  1797.     Income  Tax,     ^10,000  laid  out  on  Mortgage, 

^10,000  applied  in  Commerce, 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1797. — Mr.  Fox:  Let  us  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Speaker,  two  gentlemen  of  equal  fortune  setting  out  in  life, 
the  one  of  them  with  his  10,000/.  laying  it  out  upon  mortgage,  and 
living  upon  the  interest  of  his  money,  which  would  be  500/.  per 
annum ;  you  would  tax  him  according  to  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
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for  that  income,  and  no  more ;  suppose  the  second  applies  his  10,000/. 
in  commerce,  and  it  produces  to  him  lOOOZ.  per  annum,  you  will  tax 
him  at  the  rate  of  1000/.  a  year.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence ?  They  are  both  equal  in  point  of  real  property.  But  as  you 
make  income  the  basis  of  your  taxation,  you  impose  upon  diligence, 
upon  activity,  and  upon  industry,  double  the  weight  which  you  lay 
upon  him  who  chooses  to  repose  supinely  upon  the  produce  of  his 
capital.  It  is  thus  you  propose  to  preserve  in  men  that  spirit,  by 
which  this  country  has  been  distinguished  from  other  nations. 
Idleness  is  favoured,  diligence  discouraged.  A  principle  so  detest- 
able, that  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  to  enter  into  the 
mind  of  any  man  acquainted  with  the  springs  of  human  nature. 


Raising  a  Part  of  the  Supplies  within  the  Tear.  The  Tax  laid  upon 
Land  after  the  Revolution  intended  to  he  extended  to  every  species 
of  Property.  Tax  upon  Capital,  Tax  upon  Expenditure,  Loans 
and  the  Funding  System, 

House  of  Lords,  January,  1/98.  Debate  on  the  Assessed  Taxes 
Bill. — ^The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  it  had  been  objected  to  the  plan  of 
raising  the  supplies  within  the  year  that  it  was  novel ;  but  granting 
that  it  were  novel,  it  might,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  be  wise  and  prudent.  It  was  not  novel,  however,  for  the 
ancient  subsidy  and  the  public  supplies  for  a  great  number  of  years 
were  raised  within  the  year,  by  taking  a  certain  proportion  of  pro- 
perty, either  income  or  capital.  The  taxes  which  have  been  raised 
since  the  Revolution  could  not  have  been  laid,  and  have  been  so  pro- 
ductive as  they  are,  unless  this  country  had  improved  in  wealth,  and 
become  a  great,  rich  and  commercial  nation.  Immediately  afler  the 
Revolution  the  land-tax  was  imposed.  It  could  be  demonstrated 
from  the  acts  and  public  proceedings  of  those  times,  that  the  impost 
then  laid  on  land  was  not  intended  to  be  confined  to  land,  but  was  to 
be  extended  to  every  species  of  property.  Powers  were  then  given 
to  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  fortunes  of  individuals.*  Such 
had  been  the  feeling  of  Parliament  at  a  time  when  the  principles  of 
liberty  were  well  understood.  In  point  of  policy,  perhaps,  such  a 
measure  might  not  be  wholly  justifiable ;  but  such  had  been  the 
sentiments  of  our  ancestors  in  moments  of  difficulty  far  inferior  to 
the  present.  It  so  happened,  indeed,  that  the  tax  did  at  length  fall 
upon  land,  though  the  intention  was  to  extend  it  to  other  species  ot 

*  See  a  subseqnent  page. 
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property.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  a  tax  on  capital  bad,  be- 
cause it  tended  to  check  the  sources  of  industry.  A  tax  upon  £x« 
penditure  was  the  only  one  which  he  considered  eligible.  At  the 
period  to  which  he  had  alluded,  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  practicability  of  taxiug  capital, 
but  were  not  able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was 
attended.  Since  the  Revolution,  the  mode  of  raising  money  had 
been  by  loans  provided  for  by  indirect  taxes  on  expenditure.  The 
length  to  which  the  funding  system  had  been  carried,  however,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  moment,  might  render  it  expedient 
to  limit  its  application. 


A  D,  1798.  Sir  John  Sinclair  recommends  a  Tax^  partly  on 

Capital  and  partly  on  Income, 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1798. — Sir  John  Sinclair:  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  nice  discussion  whether  the  extra- 
ordinary contribution  required  should  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  capital, 
or  a  tax  on  income,  or  by  blending  the  two  together,  which,  though 
the  most  comphcated,  yet  being  the  justest,  ought  to  be  preferred. 
What  1  mean  is,  that  every  man  should  pay,  instead  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  his  income,  i  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  and  five  per  cent  on  his 
income,  by  which  persons  who  had  no  capital  would  be  greatly 
relieved,  and  those  who  were  possessed  of  considerable  property 
would  pay  more  in  proportion  to  their  opulence,  than  under  the 
system  that  is  proposed.  Almost  the  only  objection  to  this  plan  is, 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  man*s  capital.  But  is 
it  not  the  same  in  regard  to  his  income,  unless  it  arises  from  some 
fixed  and  regular  stipend,  and  is  liable  to  no  uncertainty  of  deduc- 
tion? Let  us  consider  this  important  part  of  the  subject  in  the 
three  great  lines,  of  a  landed  income,  of  a  commercial  income,  and  of 
a  professional  income.  A  landed  income  may  be  supposed  the  most 
certain  and  permanent,  and  in  some  particular  instances  it  may  be 
•o ;  but,  in  general,  a  person  of  landed  property,  after  deducting 
every  tax  or  imposition  to  which  he  is  liable,  is  subject  to  a  variety 
of  burthens.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  frequently  under  the  necessity 
of  being  at  very  heavy  legal  expences  for  preserving  his  property, 
and  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  deduct  those  expences,  as  it  is  proposed 
that  the  public  shall  avail  itself  of  that  part  of  his  income,  by  taxing 
the  gentlemen  of  the  law.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  under  the 
necessity  of  spending  money  in  the  improvement  of  his  estates,  as  in 
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draining,  fencing,  building,  &c.  And  in  the  third  place,  any  person 
of  knded  property  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  deductions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rank  he  holds  in  the  state  ;  he  is  obliged  to  act  as 
sheriff,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  other  public  situations,  without 
any  recompence  or  emolument  whatsoever ;  and  if  any  plan  is  in 
agitation  for  building  a  bridge,  for  making  a  turnpike  road,  or  form- 
ing a  canal,  which  may  ultimately  prove  of  material  consequence  to 
the  neighbourhood,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  must  subscribe 
for  all  such  measures,  unless  it  is  intended  to  check  by  law  the  pro- 
gress of  pubUc  improvement.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  income  of  the  commercial  individual,  whose  capital  and  income, 
indeed,  are  in  fact  so  intimately  combined  together,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them.  The  income  of  a  commercial  man  also 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  besides  his  capital ;  it  de- 
pends on  the  situation  in  which  he  happens  to  be  placed,  the  con- 
nections which  he  has  formed  or  inherited,  the  talents  which  he 
employs  in  his  business,  and  the  industry  with  which  he  prosecutes 
it.  Are  we  to  tax  situation  ?  That  was  given  up  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  shop-tax.  Are  we  to  tax  the  advantage  derived  from 
connection  ?  It  would  be  the  first  time  that  any  individual  paid  any 
demand  to  the  Exchequer,  for  having  a  number  of  friends  and  pro- 
bably deserving  them.  Are  we  to  tax  talents?  It  would  be  a 
strange  circumstance  in  finance  to  impose  burthens  upon  those,  by 
whose  ingenuity  new  arts  were  discovered,  or  the  old  ones  improved ; 
who  contribute  so  essentially  to  enrich  the  nation,  and  who  are  justly 
accounted  the  surest  source  of  its  commercial  prosperity.  Or,  above 
all,  are  we  to  tax  industry  ?  If  so,  the  man  that  is  idle  and  pro- 
fligate will  pay  nothing  ;  whereas  the  sober  and  industrious  will  be 
burthened  in  proportion  to  their  exertions.  Let  us  next  consider 
how  professional  men  can  ascertain  their  incomes.  To  what  a 
variety  of  casualties  are  they  not  exposed !  They  may  be  disabled 
by  sickness ;  they  may  be  injured  by  ill-founded  personal  or  even 
political  prejudices  entertained  against  them  ;  or  their  profits  may 
be  impaired  by  public  calamity  or  distress ;  indeed  many  of  them 
must  be  ruined  by  this  Bill,  which  must  diminish  in  various  instances 
their  professional  business ;  and  all  of  them  will  be  entitled  to  the 
deduction  of  a  full  third  of  their  clear  income,  which  every  prudent 
professional  man  does  usually  deduct,  to  form  a  provision  for  himself 
in  his  old  age,  and  a  capital  for  his  family  at  his  death. 

These  circumstances  prove,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  estimate  income, 
as  to  ascertain  the  value  of  capital,  and  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
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that  blended  system  which  seems  to  be  the  only  just  principle,  on 
which  such  a  tax  or  contribution  as  this  can  be  imposed.  Indeed, 
how  is  it  possible  to  demand,  at  the  same  rate,  from  a  person  who 
has  an  income  without  a  capital,  and  from  one  who  has  both  income 
and  capital  ?  One  person,  for  instance,  draws  his  subsistence  from  an 
income  of  600Z.  a  year,  from  the  profession  of  the  law ;  at  ten  per 
cent,  he  is  charged  with  60/.  to  the  Exchequer,  which  he  must  de- 
duct  from  his  income.  Another  person  has  20,000/.  of  three  per 
cent,  consolidated  annuities,  producing  him  600/.  At  ten  per  cent. 
he  will  only  pay  60/.  also,  though  by  selling  only  about  120/.  of  his 
three  per  cents,  according  to  the  price  of  the  stocks,  he  pays  his  tax, 
and  only  loses  about  3/.  12«.  per  annum  of  his  income.  Where 
then  is  that  boasted  equality,  which  is  said  to  be  so  much  in  favour 
of  this  plan,  and  which  renders  it  so  infinitely  superior  to  every 
other  ?  On  these  grounds  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  the  measure 
is  at  all  to  be  adopted,  it  ought  to  be  altered  on  the  principle  which 
I  have  now  taken  the  liberty  of  recommending,  namely,  that  of  lay- 
ing the  tax  partly  on  capital  and  partly  on  income. 


The  House  of  Commons  not  to  be  fettered  by  the  ordinary  Maxima 

of  the  Judicial  Tribunals, 

In  a  debate  in  the  proceedings  respecting  Lord  Melville,  April, 
1805,  Mr.  Windham  said,  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  recollect, 
that  they  were  not  in  a  court  of  strict  judicial  'proceedings,  but  in  a 
court  where  the  interests,  the  honour,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people 
were  to  be  considered.  They  were  not  to  be  fettered  by  the  ordinary 
maxims  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  but  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
were  to  be  asserted  by  them  in  that  mode  which  they  thought  most 
hkely  to  estabUsh  and  preserve  them. 


In  what  Sense  Mr,  Fox  used  the  Words  **  Liberty ^  Equality, 

Impartiality,^* 

17th  Pecember,  1792.  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Fox  said,  as 
those  who  had  read  ItaUan  Operas  might  recollect  to  have  seen  pre- 
fixed an  advertisement  by  the  author,  that  when  he  introduced  the 
names  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  he  meant  nothing  against 
the  holy  Catholic  Religion ;  so  he  must  advertise  the  House,  that 
when  he  made  use  of  the  words,  "  Uberty,  equality,  impartiality,"  he 
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used  them  only  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  British  constitution,  and  not 
as  understood,  or  supposed  to  be  understood,  in  any  other  country. 


A  feeble  Voice,  A.D.  1/87. 

4th  May,  1787.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Debts. —  Mr.  Drake  began  with  saying,  that  as  he  was  one  who 
had  joined  his  feeble  voice — as  Mr.  Drake  possessed  a  most  powerful 
voice  and  always  spoke  uncommonly  loud,  there  was  an  universal 
roar  of  laughter — Mr.  Drake  with  equal  good  humour  joined  in 
the  mirth  of  the  moment,  and  rallied  by  saying,  that  undoubtedly 
his  voice  was  not  feeble  by  nature,  but  most  feeble  when  weighed 
with  the  little  importance  of  the  person  who  possessed  it. 


Catch-words  frequently  the  Snares  of  Politicians. 

23rd  May,  1788.  House  of  Lords. — ^The  Earl  of  Abingdon: 
Humanity,  my  Lords,  it  is  true,  is  a  good  thing ;  but  'Uoo  much  vir- 
tue," even  says  the  moralist,  "  is  vice  ;"  and  the  better  the  thing  is, 
the  worse,  when  misapplied,  are  the  consequences.  But  humanity, 
too,  is  but  a  term  in  language,  and,  my  Lords,  let  us  beware  of  catch- 
words. Economy  was  the  word  at  one  time ;  at  another,  omnipotence 
of  Parliament ;  and  now  humanity  is  the  ton.  Whiggism  and 
Toryism,  too,  have  had  their  days.  But,  my  Lords,  as  I  have  said, 
let  us  beware  of  catch-words :  they  sometimes  lead  to  good,  but 
much  more  often  to  mischief:  they  are  too  frequently  the  snares  of 
politicians,  to  catch  the  great  as  well  as  the  little  vulgar  in ;  and  are 
made  to  operate  as  the  soldier's  drum  upon  the  soldier,  not  by  the 
sense,  but  by  the  sound. 


Revenue  and  Value  of  the  Places  in  the  King^s  Bench  which  owed 
their  Origin  to  the  Practice  of  arresting  the  Persons  of  Debtors, 
A.D.  1788. 

March,  1 788.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  Debtors  and 
Creditors  Bill. — Mr.  Burgess  (afterwards  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess) 
said,  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  prove,  were  such  proof  ne- 
cessary, that  the  places  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  which  owed 
their  origin  to  the  practice  of  arresting  the  persons  of  debtors,  pro- 
duced an  annual  revenue  of  20,000^. ;  that,  if  they  were  then  to  be 
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sold,  (and  they  had  often  and  very  recently  heen  sold,)  they  would 
produce,  at  a  very  moderate  estimation,  at  least  100,000/. 


Manchester  in  1/92. 

1  7th  Deckm  ber,  1 792.  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Peel  said,  there 
were  in  Manchester  some  few  disaffected  persons;  but  in  general 
they  were  contented,  happy,  and  attached  to  the  government  and 
constitution.  As  to  party  among  them,  there  was  once  a  division : 
one  side  was  called  Pittites,  and  the  other  Foxites ;  but  that  had 
ceased :  they  had  all  coalesced,  and  culled  themselves  Kingites, 


Lawyers,  A,D,  1753. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  November,  1 753,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  said,  that  the  lawyers  of  his  time  seldom  gave  themselves 
the  trouble  of  studying  our  ancient  records,  and  much  less  the  con- 
stitution of  our  government. 


Political  Economy.  — Extract  from  an  Essay  ascribed  to  Lord  John 

Russell,  published  anonymously f  1820. 

Questions  of  political  economy  involve  matters  of  more  importance 
than  those  which  merely  regard  the  wealth  of  nations ;  I  mean  con- 
siderations which  affect  their  morals  and  their  lives.  It  is  true  that 
England  would  sell  more  cotton,  if  her  manufacturers  got  cheap  com 
from  Poland.  But  a  statesman  is  bound  to  think,  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  million  more  people  in  the  manufacturing  towns, 
at  the  certainty  of  losing  half  a  million  of  farmers  and  labourers : 
and  he  must  place  before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  that  half-million 
starved  out  of  existence,  dragging  along  with  them  for  a  time,  the 
people  in  every  branch  of  industry  which  depends  upon  their  demand, 
clamorous  for  a  pittance,  which  the  inflexible  spirit  of  science  denies, 
shaking,  perhaps,  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  menacing  the  whole 
order  of  society,  before  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  extirpated  by 
famine. 


Bill  to  regulate  the  Wages  of  Labourers  in  Husbandry, 

February,  1800.     Debate  on  the  Bill  to  regulate  the  wages  of 
labourers  in  husbandry. — Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  disapproved  of  the 
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measure.  It  struck  him  as  highly  improper.  He  was  convinced  it 
would  not  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  lower  classes.  It  went  to 
introduce  legislative  interference  into  that  which  ought  to  be  allowed 
invariably  to  take  its  natural  course.  The  greater  freedom  there  was 
allowed  in  every  kind  of  mercantile  transactions^  the  more  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties.  It  was  always  inexpedient  to  frame  a  general 
law  to  remedy  a  particular  evil. 


A,D.  1805.     Temporary  Depression  of  the  Farmer's  Profits, 

In  a  Debate  on  the  Corn  Regulation  Bill,  May,  1805,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said,  that  the  manufacturing  interest  should  be  supported 
against  foreign  competition,  by  supplying  the  necessities  of  workmen 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  A  temporary  depression  of  the  farmer's  pro- 
fits ought  not  to  be  made  the  cause  of  a  permanent  burthen  on  the 
consumer. 


Consequences  of  raising  the  Price  of  Com, 

In  a  Debate  on  the  Com  Trade  Bill,  July  1804,  Lord  Stanhope 
said  :|  Consider  the  consequences  of  raising  the  price  of  com.  To 
raise  the  price  of  com  was  to  excite  the  people  to  discontent ;  it  was 
to  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  so  to  depress  the  sale  of  our  manu- 
factures in  foreign  markets,  of  our  manufactured  iron,  our  manu- 
factured wool  and  cotton ;  it  was  to  raise  the  expences  of  government; 
it  was  to  cripple  us  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 


The  Interests  of  Trade. 

House  of  Lords,  May  1805. — Lord  Auckland :  My  Lords,  appeals 
from  the  interests  of  trade  always  vibrate  forcibly  on  a  British  ear. 


Office  of  Chancellor. — Extract  from  a  Letter  written  by  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  to  the  Editor,  and  dated,  Malta,  I2th  March,  1851. 

*  *  *  I  satisfied  myself  that  a  strong  man,  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  Court  might,  but  not  without  excessive 
labour  and  personal  exertion,  perform  all  the  legal  duties  of  the 
Great  Seal  in  Court,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  without  one 
moment  to  spare,  so  that  the  slightest  impediment  in  the  working  of 
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the  machine  from  illness,  or  other  causes,  would  create  an  accumu- 
lation which  it  might  he  difficult  to  suhdue. 


Lord  Cottenham. — Extract  from  one  of  the  Editor^s  Pamphlets^ 
printed  hut  not  published y  30^A  Sept.  1850. 

What  Lord  Cottenham  did,  he  did  quietly,  unostentatiously.  The 
law  reformer  and  equity  practitioner  excepted,  it  was  known  to  few. 
Beat  of  drum  and  flourish  of  trumpets  were  in  his  day  sorely  missed 
hy  many,  and  by  none  more  than  the  writer.  They  were  wont  in 
other  days  to  precede,  accompany  and  follow  equity  improvement, 
and  had  for  several  reasons  become  no  small  source  of  gratification. 


When  the  Number  of  Chancery  Appeals  will  increase. 

The  ensuing  are  extracts  from  a  work  published  by  the  editor  in 
1828. — Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, although  no  lawyer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  equally  successful 
with  Bishop  Williams,  in  keeping  down  the  business  of  his  Court. 
Hatton  was  a  man  of  greater  abilities  than  learning.  It  has  been 
said,  ''  his  place  was  above  his  law,  but  not  above  his  parts,  which 
were  so  very  pregnant  and  comprehensive,  that  he  could  command 
other  men's  knowledge  to  as  good  purpose  as  his  own/'  No  one 
can  doubt,  that  if  there  were  no  arrears  of  business  in  his  time,  it 
must  have  been  owing  to  a  cause  not  unhke  that  which,  it  is  sugges- 
ted, enabled  Bishop  Williams  to  master  the  business  of  his  court. 
A  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe  is  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
Chancellors.  Should  it  please  his  Majesty  to  deliver  the  Great  Seal 
to  Lord  Mountcharles,  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  appeals.  On  the  other  hand,  should  another 
Silvester  de  Everton,  "  cunning  in  customs  of  Chancery,"  arise,  and 
the  Seals  be  delivered  to  him,  it  may  as  surely  be  predicted,  that  the 
number  of  appeals  will  increase,  and  especially  if  they  be  heard  and 
decided  within  a  moderate  time  afler  they  are  set  down. 


How  Parliament  spent  a  Day,  A.  D.  1 653. 

House  of  Parliament,  Monday,  1  Ith  July,  1653. — The  House  spent 
this  day  in  seeking  the  Lord  in  especial  manner  for  council,  and  a 
blessing  on  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 
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Qualifications  requisite  in  Persons  elected  to  Serve  in  Parliament, 

A,  D.  1654. 

House  of  Parliament,  27th  Nov.,  1654. — Resolved  that  the  persons 
who  shall  he  elected  to  serve  in  Parhament,  shall  be  such,  and  none 
other  than  such,  as  are  persons  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and 
of  good  conversation,  and  being  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  years  ;  no 
common  scoffer,  nor  reviler  of  religion  ;  no  person  that  hath  married, 
or  shall  marry  a  wife  of  the  Popish  religion ;  or  hath  trained,  or 
shall  train  up  his  child  or  children,  or  any  other  child  or  children 
under  his  tuition  or  government,  in  the  Popish  religion  ;  or  that 
shall  permit  or  suffer  such  child  or  children  to  be  trained  up  in  the 
said  religion  ;  or  that  hath  given,  or  shall  give  his  consent,  that  his  son 
or  daughter  shall  marry  any  of  that  religion :  no  person  that  shall 
deny  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  Grod,  or  the  sacraments, 
prayer,  magistracy,  and  ministry,  to  be  the  ordinances  of  God ;  no 
common  profaner  of  the  Lord's  day,  nor  profane  swearer  or  curser ; 
no  drunkard,  or  haunter  of  taverns,  ale-houses,  or  brothel-houses ; 
none  that  shall  hereafler  drink  healths,  or  be  guilty  of  adultery,  for- 
nication, or  extortion,  perjury,  forgery,  or  bribery. 


When  the  Heats  of  Debate  will  not  be  so  great. 

2nd  Dec.  1654.  House  of  Parliament. — ^This  day  was  spent  in  the 
debate  on  the  nomination  of  the  Council ;  whether  the  Protector 
should  nominate,  and  the  Parhament  approve ;  or  the  Parliament 
nominate,  and  the  Protector  approve. 

It  was  moved,  that  before  this  came  to  the  question,  it  be  resolved 
what  quahfications  should  be  required,  and  what  the  salary.  The 
debate  being  very  earnest,  it  was  desired  that  there  might  be  no 
salary,  nor  any  Parliament-man  chosen,  and  then  the  heats  of  debate, 
who  should  nominate,  would  not  be  so  great. 


Lord  Eldon  wishes  the  good  old  practice  were  adhered  to,  when  Go* 
vemment  acted  upon  the  Advice  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General. 

In  a  debate,  5th  April,  1804,  Lord  Eldon  said,  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  frequent  remarks  that  were  made  on  the  opinions  of  his  Majesty's 
law  officers  on  subjects  of  law.     Did  noble  Lords  consider  that  these 
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law  officers  (the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General)  were  sworn  to  give 
their  advice  and  opinion  judicially  to  his  Majesty  ?  And,  whenever 
they  had  done  so,  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  good 
old  practice  had  been  adhered  to,  and  that  the  Grovemment  which 
acted  upon  such  advice,  should  have  declared  that  such  was  their 
opinion,  and  not  to  have  thrust  forward  upon  most  occasions,  the 
opinions  of  those  two  law  officers,  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  supported 
by  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Whenever  the  executive 
government  chose  to  apply  to  those  officers  for  their  legal  advice,  it 
would  be  proper  in  that  government,  if  such  advice  were  approved  of 
and  adopted,  to  promulgate  it  to  the  country  as  their  own  opinion. 


The  cardinal  Maxim  of  Toryism, 

That  the  King  ought  to  exercise  all  his  lawful  prerogatives  without 
the  interference  of  unsolicited  advice,  even  of  Parliament — much  less 
of  the  people — is  the  cardinal  maxim  of  Toryism. — Short  Extracts 
from  Constitutional  Writers. 


The  only  innocent  Sunday  Recreation, 

June,  1799. — In  the  debate  on  the  Sunday  Newspapers  Suppression 
Bill,  Mr.  Wilberforce  said  he  wished  that  the  people  should  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  innocent  recreation  upon  a  Sunday.  The 
people  could  only  innocently  recreate  themselves  on  that  day  by 
attending  to  their  religious  duties. 


Moneys  paid  for  Secret  Service,  J,D,  1679.     Sir  Stephen  Fox, 

House  of  Commons,  May  23,  1679. — Ordered,.  That  Sir  John 
Hotham,  Sir  Robert  Peyton,  and  Sir  John  Holman  do  accompany 
Sir  Stephen  Fox  to  Whitehall,  and  that  he  do  bring  his  ledger 
book,  cash  book,  and  journal,  and  his  receipts  for  money  by  him 
paid,  for  secret  service :  and  he  is  enjoined  not  to  go  out  of  the 
company  of  the  said  members,  before  they  return  to  the  House ; 
and  that  no  member  do  depart  the  service  of  this  House,  until  Sir 
Stephen  Fox  and  the  other  members  do  return. 
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The  Adding  ton  Ministry,  A,D,  1804. 

March,  1804. — Mr.  Fox  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  suffer  me  to  illustrate 
the  general  character  of  ministers  with  the  public  by  a  good-hu- 
moured comparison,  which,  on  general  principles,  often  affords  the 
best  illustration.  In  one  of  Moli^re's  plays,  a  grave  old  gentleman 
marries  a  young  wife,  or  does  something  or  other  not  very  suitable 
to  his  character.  Everybody,  however,  is  mightily  content  with 
what  he  had  done,  except  that  when  it  is  mentioned  every  one  burst 
out  a  laughing.  In  the  same  manner,  though  it  happens  that  every 
body  is  so  well  content  with  the  present  ministers,  yet  when  their 
merits  are  spoken  of,  it  generally  produces  a  laugh,  or  at  least  a 
smile,  on  every  countenance. 


Standing  Army  in  Time  of  Peace. 

House  of  Commons.  Debates  on  the  number  of  the  Land  Forces, 
January,  1732.  Motion  that  the  number  be  17,700  men. — Lord 
Morpeth  stood  up,  and  having  showed  how  dangerous  it  was  to  the 
liberties  of  this  nation  to  keep  up  a  numerous  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  his  Lordship  moved.  That  the  number  should  be  reduced 
to  12,000  effective  men. 

February,  1733. — The  Lord  Morpeth  stood  up,  and  represented 
the  bad  circumstances  of  the  nation  by  reason  of  the  great  debts  and 
the  many  taxes  the  people  groaned  under,  and  therefore  moved, — 
That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  to  desire  his 
Majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased,  from  his  earnest 
desire  to  ease  his  people  of  every  charge  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and  his  regard  to  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  to  take  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  making  a  reduction  of  those  forces,  which 
this  House  hath  voted  in  pursuance  of  the  estimate  laid  before  them 
by  his  Majesty's  direction. 

Lord  Morpeth  was  seconded  by  many  members.  It  was  urged 
that  there  was  a  great  necessity  for  taking  all  opportunities  to  reduce 
the  public  expense;  that  thereby  some  of  those  taxes  might  be 
taken  off,  which  at  present  lay  so  heavy  on  our  trade  and  our  manu- 
factures ;  that  most  of  our  neighbours  were  enabled  to  undersell  us 
in  foreign  markets :  that  the  keeping  up  of  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  without  any  absolute  necessity  for  so  doing,  was  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  this  nation. 
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Taxes. — Benevolences, — Reign  of  Henry  FIT. 

AT  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  [A.  D.  1485,]  after  a  long  con- 
tention, the  Kings  of  England  had  desisted  for  near  a  hundred 
years  from  every  attempt  to  impose  taxes  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  their  recent  device  of  demanding  henevolences,  or  half- 
compulsory  gifts,  though  very  oppressive,  and  on  that  account  just 
abolished  by  an  Act  of  the  late  usurper,  Richard,*  was  in  effect  a  re- 
cognition of  the  general  principle,  which  it  sought  to  elude  rather 
than  transgress. — Extracts  from  Constitutional  Writers. 


Income  Tax,  A.D.  1798.— Duke  of  Bedford. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  respecting  the  Taxes,  January, 
1798,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  said,  that  what  was  proposed  was  ob- 
viously unjust.  No  situation,  he  conceived,  ought  to  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  sanction  injustice.  It  was  proposed  to  tax  the  income  from 
industry  with  the  same  severity  as  income  from  capital.  With 
respect  to  the  declaration  of  income,  all  writers  on  public  liberty 
admitted  that  such  a  declaration  was  both  impolitic  and  oppressive. 
The  effect  of  disclosure  would  be  most  prejudicial.  It  afforded  a 
choice  between  ruin  and  submission— and  yet  there  would  be  ruin  to 
credit  by  disclosure,  as  there  would  be  ruin  by  contribution  beyond 
ability. 

*  1  Ric.  III.  cap.  2.    The  subjects  of  this  realm  shall  not  be  charged  by  any 
benevolence. 
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Income  Tax,  A,D»  1798. — Lord  Thirloto, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  respecting  the  taxes,  January, 
1 798,  Lord  Thurlow  said,  that  it  sliould  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  taxation,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  mathematical  precision  what  portion  each  individual  should  pay. 
Every  scheme  of  taxation  should  undoubtedly  proceed  on  the  princi- 
ple of  an  equal  assessment  of  property,  in  payment  of  that  protection 
whkh  government  afforded  to  that  property.  The  great  question, 
therefore,  was,  whether  the  best  criterion  had  been  adopted  in  order 
to  discover  and  appreciate  the  amount  of  property,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
production  of  inequality  of  burthens.  When  he  considered  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  by  no  means  occurred  to  him,  that  income  was  a  fair 
measure  of  property,  especially  the  income  of  professional  men,  and 
of  persons  embarked  in  trade  ;  for  the  income  of  such  persons  must 
always  be  exceedingly  variable  ;  they  may  be  often  obliged  to  change 
this  year  the  mode  of  living  they  pursued  last  year  ;  as  at  one  time 
their  trade  and  profits  might  be  flourishing,  and  at  another  time 
sink  almost  to  nothing.  Their  income  could  not,  therefore,  be  in 
any  respect  a  fair  criterion  of  property. 


Hw)  Lord  Stair  answered  when  called  upon  for  an  Account  of 

certain  Public  Moneys, 

It  is  related  of  Lord  Stair,  that  being  called  upon  for  an  account  of 
certain  public  moneys  entrusted  to  him  for  quieting  the  Elighlands  of 
Scotland,  he  answered,  ''The  money  is  all  spent,  the  Highlands  are 
quiet,  and  that  is  the  best  account  that  I  can  give  you." — Pari. 
Deb.  May,  1805. 

Length  and  Constitution  of  Parliament. — Extract  from  an  Essay 
ascribed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  published  anonymously,  1820. 

Of  all  questions  which  can  occur,  there  are  none  so  interesting  as 
those  which  concern  the  length  and  constitution  of  Parliament. 
Every  question  which  relates  to  it,  the  duration  of  Parliament,  non- 
resident freemen,  diminishing  expense,  corrupt  boroughs,  &c.  &c., 
ought  to  be  brought  into  close  and  successive  discussion.  Many  im- 
provements might,  no  doubt,  be  made  without  the  slightest  danger. 
But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  not  be  a  wise  measure  to  divide 
the  country  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  to  return  a  member :  such 
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an  alteration  would,  in  fact,  be  a  complete  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  and  as  such  it  is  the  very  catastrophe  which  I  am 
anxious  to  avoid.  When  we  are  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  new  con- 
stitution, a  more  perfect  one  may  perhaps  be  devised.  But,  for 
one,  I  should  wish  to  avoid  such  a  necessity,  because,  with  all  the 
burthens  of  unnecessary  wars,  I  still  perceive  more  freedom,  in  com- 
bination with  justice  and  civihzation,  in  England,  than  I  ever  saw  or 
read  of  in  any  other  country.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided ;  for  those  who  are  bent  upon  Radical  Reform  contend,  and 
roust  contend,  that  we  are  suffering  evils  so  great  and  so  far  beyond 
common  example,  as  fully  to  justify  us  in  risking  a  change.  This  is 
a  question  I  shall  not  stop  to  argue  now ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  experience,  knowledge,  and  feeling  of  each  individual. 

But  I  have  another  objection  to  dividing  the  country  into  repre- 
senting districts.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  wise  to  aim  at  perfection 
in  poUtical  reforms.  Man  was  not  made  for  it.  But  in  representa- 
tion, above  all  other  political  questions,  perfection  is  impossible  to 
reach.  If,  then,  we  could  have  a  majority  of  popular  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ought  we  not  to  be  satisfied  ?  Ought  we 
to  chop  off  Gatton,  or  Old  Sarum,  merely  because  it  is  an  imperfec- 
tion, and  destroys  the  symmetry  of  ideal  beauty  ?  If  we  could  reduce 
the  decayed  boroughs  to  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  the  chief  force  of  that 
assembly,  should  we  not  have  taken  a  sufficient  security  for  good 
government  ?  Ought  not  something  to  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  with  that  large  body  of  men  who  are  ready  to  fight  to 
extremity  against  a  theoretical  plan  of  Reform  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  so  violently  prejudiced  against 
the  very  name  of  Reform,  should  consider  how  many  of  the  people 
are  ready  to  serve  under  that  banner ;  and  they  should  beware  how 
they  increase  those  numbers,  by  protecting  clear  and  convicted 
abuses — Omnia  dat  qui  justa  negat. 


A  Prime  Minister  has  great  Advantage  over  all  that  oppose  him. 

A  Prime  Minister  has  by  his  place  great  advantages  over  all  that 
oppose  him ;  one  of  them  is,  that  nobody,  without  exception,  filled 
that  post,  but  who  had  many  enemies  whether  he  was  a  plunderer 
or  a  patriot ;  which  being  well  known,  many  things  that  are  laid  to  a 
Prime  Minister's  charge  are  not  credited  among  the  impartial  and 
more  discreet  part  of  mankind,  even  when  they  are  true.     As  to  the 
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defeating  and  disappointing  all  tbe  envy  and  malice  they  are  generally 
attacked  with :  if  the  favourite  was  to  do  all  that  himself,  it  would 
certainly,  as  you  say,  require  extraordinary  talents,  and  a  great  capa- 
city, as  well  as  continual  vigilance  and  application ;  but  this  is  the 
province  of  their  creatures,  a  task  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
parts :  and  everybody  that  has  the  least  dependence  upon,  or  has 
anything  to  hope  from,  the  minister,  makes  it  his  business  and  his 
study,  as  it  is  his  interest,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cry  up  their  patron, 
magnify  his  virtues  and  abiHties,  and  justify  his  conduct ;  on  the 
other,  to  exclaim  against  his  adversaries,  blacken  their  reputation, 
and  play  at  them  every  engine,  and  the  same  stratagems  that  are 
made  use  of  to  supplant  the  Minister. — Extracts  from  various 
Writers. 


Few  of  the  Errors  in  Acts  of  Parliament  proceed  from  the  Law 

Officers  of  the  Crown. 

In  a  Debate,  1804,  Lord  Eldon  took  an  opportunity  of  condemning 
a  practice  which  had  pretty  generally  prevailed,  not  only  among 
their  Lordships,  but  in  another  assembly  also,  and  which  had  even 
found  its  way  also  into  various  publications  ;  he  meant  that  which 
went  to  impute  to  the  negligence  or  incapacity  of  his  Majesty's  law 
officers  all  the  confusion  and  inconsistency  that  was  to  be  found  in 
the  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  were  i>a8sed  by  the  legislature 
from  time  to  time.  He  could  assert,  from  experience,  that  but  few 
of  those  errors  proceeded  from  them.  But  the  fact  was,  that  a  bill, 
which  was  often  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  underwent  so  many 
modifications  in  its  progress  through  both  the  houses,  and  received 
so  many  amendments  from  what  was  called,  how  properly  or  not  he 
would  not  take  upon  himself  to  say,  the  conjunctive  wisdom  of 
Parliament,  that  it  not  unfrequently  became,  to  a  certain  degree, 
inexplicable. 

Chancery  Dialogues,  No.  IL 

An  Equity  Draftsman  and  an  Antiquarian  Lawyer, 

Eq.  Dr. — Your  statement,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  once 
not  unpopular,  surprises  me  not  a  little.  Pray  when  was  that  golden 
age  of  Equity  Practitioners  ? 

Ant.  La. — From  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII. 

Eq.  Dr. — During  the  15th  century? 
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Ant,  La, — Yes.  In  the  language  of  an  old  writer  the  Chancellor 
was  then  "  the  Kingdom's  Darling." 

Eq,  Dr, — Is  anything  known  respecting  Equity  Procedure  at  that 
period? 

Ant.  La, — Oh !  yes ;  it  was  simple  and  expeditious  enough.  A 
written  statement,  prepared  hy  a  counsel,  contained  the  Plaintiff's 
case. 

Eq.  Dr.— That  is  what  we  call  the  "  Bill?" 

Ant.  La. — Yes ;  it  was  then  called  a  Petition.  A  written  counter- 
statement,  in  like  manner  prepared  hy  a  counsel,  contained  the  De- 
fendant's case. 

Eq.  Dr. — That  is  our  "  Answer."     What  was  the  next  step  ? 

Ant.  La. — The  Parties  and  their  Witnesses  attended  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

Eq.  Z)r.— What  then  ? 

Ani.  La. — The  Parties  and  their  Witnesses  were  examined. 

Eq.  Dr, — In  the  Chancellor's  presence  ? 

Ant,  La. — Yes ;  commonly  the  Chancellor  himself  examined  them. 

Eq.  Dr, — Did  he  then  decide  the  matter  ? 

Ant.  La, — He  did.  He  usually  wrote  his  Decree  at  once  on  the 
back  of  the  Plaintiff's  Petition. 

Eq.  Dr. — ^That  supposes  the  case  to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  an 
immediate  determination  ? 

Ant.  La. — Of  course  it  does. 

Eq,  Dr. — What  was  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  cases  requiring 
further  investigation  ? 

Ant.  La. — You  mean  investigation  of  a  kind  not  to  be  made  by 
the  Chancellor  himself? 

Eq.  Dr. — Yes  ;  for  instance  where  an  account  was  to  be  taken  ? 

Ant.  La. — Persons  were  named  by  whom  the  account  was  to  be 

taken. 

Eq.  Dr. — Who  were  those  persons  ? 

Ant.  La. — If  the  parties  lived  in  Loudon,  they  were  merchants ; 
if  they  Uved  in  the  country,  some  fit  individuals  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Eq.  Dr. — Persons  being  named  by  whom  an  account  was  to  be 
taken,  the  suit  might  not  be  heard  of  again  ?  or  at  least  it  might  not 
be  heard  of  for  several  years  ? 

Ant.  La, — ^The  insinuation  does  injustice  to  the  good  sense  of  our 
old  Chancellors. 

Eq,  Dr. — Why  ?     What  could  be  done  in  such  circumstances  ? 
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Jut.  La. — A  time  was  fixed  within  which  the  account  was  to  be 
taken. 

Eq.  Dr. — What  if  the  time  had  elapsed,  and  still  the  account  was 
untaken  ? 

Ant.  La. — The  Chancellor  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

Eq.  Dr. — The  suit  was  again  brought  before  the  Chancellor  ? 

Jnt.  La. — It  was. 

Eq.  Dr. — The  time  fixed  having  elapsed  ? 

Ant.  La. — Yes. 

Eq.  Dr. — Whether  the  parties  desired  it  or  uot  ? 

Ant.  La. — Yes. 

Eq.  Dr. — From  what  you  say — ^in  those  days  every  suit  depend- 
ing was  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  Chancellor  ? 

Ant.  La. — It  was.  The  duty  of  the  Chancellor,  as  it  was  then 
thought,  required  that  a  final  adjudication  of  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties should  take  place  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible :  and  if 
any  previous  investigation  was  necessary  for  the  final  adjudication, 
the  duty  of  the  Chancellor^  it  was  then  also  thought,  equally  re- 
quired that  such  previous  investigation  should  take  place  in  as  short 
a  space  of  time  as  possible. 


There  are  not  wanting,  in  the  History  of  our  Courts,  Examples  of 
Common-Law  Advocates  making  good  Equity  Judges. 

The  ensuing  are  extracts  from  a  work  published  by  the  Editor  in 
]  828  : — It  must  be  admitted  there  are  not  wanting  in  the  history  of 
our  courts  examples  of  common-law  advocates  making  good  equity 
judges;  but  it  should  be  recollected  how  narrow  formerly  was  the 
field  of  our  jurisprudence  in  comparison  with  its  present  extent. 
The  whole  of  it  was  familiar  to  every  barrister  in  good  practice  ;  the 
Serjeants  pleaded  in  Chancery,  and  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
race  of  equity  dntflsmen  went  the  circuit.  Our  system  of  equity 
had  its  birth  only  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  our  commercial  and  bankrupt  law  were  in  their  infancy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  reign.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  number  of  reports  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  treatises  on  different  branches  of  our  laws  has  increased 
in  a  greater  proportion.  The  number  of  volumes  containing  our 
statutes  at  the  same  period  was  42,  whilst  at  present  they  amount  to 
()7.  Our  law  has  thus  become  spread  over  too  wide  a  surface  to 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  acquire  a  cursory  knowledge  of  it  as  a 
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whole.  Subdivision  of  labour  has  operated  in  it,  as  in  other 
branches  of  learning,  so  to  refine  and  multiply  the  different  parts, 
that  an  advocate,  to  render  his  talents  useful,  must  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  some  of  them,  and  be  content  with  a  general  survey  of 
the  rest. 


A  Chancery  Advocate  who  woidd  probably  have  declined  the 

Chancellorship. 

Sept.  1807. — If  those  whom  the  Tories  have  supplanted  should  re- 
cover their  authority,  Pigott*  would  probably  decline  a  situation  of 
so  much  fatigue  as  the  Chancellorship. — Extracts  from  the  Writings 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romillv. 


Mr.  Burke  waits  Three  Hours  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of 
Lords  amongst  their  Lordships'  Footmen. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Lords'  Amendments 
to  a  Money  Clause  in  a  Bill,  June,  1 772,  Mr.  Burke  said  :  Why  do 
I  talk  of  our  dignity  ?  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  lost.  I  only  contend  for 
this  point,  as  a  necessary  preparative  to  the  proper  management  of 
the  public  business.  Had  gentlemen  any  feeling  for  the  honour  of 
the  House,  would  they  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  waiting  three  hours 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords,  among  their  Lordships'  foot- 
men ?  Sir,  this  has  been  my  fate,  when  ordered  by  the  House  to 
carry  their  Bills  to  the  Lords.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  out  of  any  per- 
sonal pride,  or  as  an  indignity  to  myself,  but  as  a  flagrant  disgrace  to 
this  House,  which  I  apprehend  is  not  inferior  in  rank  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  they  are 
co-ordinate,  and  that  no  one  is  to  claim  a  superiority.  If,  therefore, 
the  Lords  keep  the  House  shut  for  fear  of  being  exposed  or  dis- 
graced by  the  publication  of  their  speeches  or  opinions,  or  for  any 
other  cause,  it  will  be  necessary  for  this  House,  in  support  of  its  own 
dignity,  to  appoint  particular  officers  for  carrying  bills  to  the  upper 
House.  Should  they  oblige  us  to  sacrifice  the  public  interest,  we  are 
under  no  necessity  of  sacrificing,  farther  than  we  have,  our  import- 
ance in  the  State.  Though  they  frequently  alter  bills  merely  to 
show  their  power,  we  need  not  suffer  them  to  proceed  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  all  our  authority. 

♦  Attorney-General,  Feb.  1806— March,  1807. 
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Mr,  Windham  wishes  that  it  might  not  he  found  in  the  History  of 
the  Addington  Administration^  that  it  lasted  as  long  as  the 
Country, 

In  the  Debate  on  the  Address,  November  1803,  Mr.  Windham  said 
of  the  Addington  Administration — I  really  believe  the  country  will 
perish  in  their  hands.  I  believe  the  honourable  gentlemen  will 
fairly  see  us  out ;  that  wc  shall  not  outlive  their  Administration  ; 
that  they  will  prove  the  Augustuli  in  whose  hands  the  empire  will 
fall.  There  is  an  old  joke  which  we  may  remember,  of  Cicero's,  who 
when  some  person  had  ceased  to  be  consul  on  the  same  day  on  which 
he  had  been  made,  observed,  that  the  person  in  question  might  tell 
of  a  prodigy  which  few  of  his  predecessors  could  boast,  for,  that  the 
sun  had  never  set  during  hb  consulate.  I  wish  that  something 
equally  prodigious  may  not  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  honour- 
able gentlemen,  and  that  it  may  not  be  to  be  said  of  them  hereafter, 
that  their  administration  lasted  as  long  as  the  country. 


Power  of  qualifying  and  restricting  the  Poisession  and  Exercise 

of  Civil  Privileges. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  year  1805. — Lord  Auckland  : 
My  Lords,  Every  legislature  has  the  inherent  power  of  qualifying 
and  restricting  the  possession  and  exercise  of  civil  privileges  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  that  power  which  regulates 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors  and  the  elected,  the  rights  of  succes- 
sion, minorities,  marriages,  and  all  the  limitations  of  property ;  it 
pervades  the  whole  system  of  our  laws  ;  a  denial  of  it  would  tend  to 
individual  representation,  to  an  agrarian  distribution,  to  universal 
equality,  and  to  general  confusion. 


An  Under-officer  of  the  Custom  House  presents  Queen  Elisabeth 
with  a  Paper ^  showing  how  she  was  abused  in  the  under-renting  of 
her  Customs. — There  were  those  of  (he  Queen^s  Council  that  were 
not  in  the  Catalogue  of  Saints, 

Extract  from  the  Fragmeuta  Regalia,  or  Observations  on  the  late 
Queen  Elizabeth,  her  Times  and  Favourits,  Written  by  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
[published  A.D.  1641.]  It  will  be  a  true  note  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
providence  that  she  would  always  listen  to  her  profit,  for  she  would 
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not  refuse  the  informations  of  mean  persons,  which  purposed  im- 
provement, and  had  learned  the  phjlosophy  of  hoc  agere,  to  look 
into  her  own  work  ;  of  the  which  there  is  a  notable  example  of  one 
Carwarden,  an  under-officer  of  the  Custom  House,  who,  observing 
his  time,  presented  her  with  a  paper,  showing  how  she  was  abused 
in  the  under-renting  of  her  Customs  ;  and  therewithall  humbly  de- 
sired her  Majesty  to  conceal  him,  for  that  it  did  concern  two  or 
three  of  her  great  councellors,  whom  customer  Smith  had  bribed 
with  200/.  a  man,  so  to  lose  the  Queen  2000/.  per  annum ;  which 
being  made  known  to  the  Lords,  they  gave  strict  order  that  Car- 
warden  should  not  have  accesse  to  the  back  stairs,  till  at  last  her 
Majesty,  smelling  the  crafit,  and  missing  Carwarden,  she  sent  for  him 
back,  and  encouraged  him  to  stand  to  his  information,  which  the 
poor  man  did  so  handsomely,  that  within  the  space  of  ten  years  he 
brought  Smith  to  double  his  rent,  or  to  leave  the  Customs  to  new 
farmers,  so  that  we  may  take  this  also  into  observation,  that  there 
were  of  the  Queen's  Council  that  were  not  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Saints. 


Project /or  colonizing  Ireland  with  Foreign  Protestants. 

About  the  year  1653  the  Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
Ireland  reported,  that  of  the  enemy  [Irish]  20,000  had  been  lately 
transported,  and  that  about  7000  were  then  transporting  into  foreign 
nations  ;  and  that  many  counties  were  without  inhabitants,  and  the 
whole  country  miserably  wasted  and  destroyed. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  desolation  here 
described  that  a  project  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Protector,  Oliver,  for 
colonizing  Ireland  with  foreign  Protestants. — Extracts  from  Various 
Writers. 


A  Fire  Engine  not  wanted,  the  House  not  being  on  Fire, — Anon,  the 
House  is  on  Fire,  and  there  is  much  want  of  the  Fire  Engine, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March,  1777,  Sir  George 
Savile — ministers  objecting  to  a  measure  of  precaution  and  defence, 
brought  forward  by  the  opposition,  that  the  season  was  one  of  peace, 
and  the  measure  was  therefore  unnecessary — said,  A  person  who 
had  a  fire  engine  to  dispose  of  offered  it  to  his  neighbour  for  sale,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  preserve  his  house  from  fire.  The  neighbour 
replied,  No,  I  do  not  want  it ;  my  house  is  not  on  fire.  Anop,  his 
house  is  on  fire ;  he  appHes  to  the  owner  of  the  engine,  and  tells 
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him  how  much  he  is  iu  want  of  it ;  hut  is  answered  that  it  has  hecii 
long  since  disposed  of. 


The  Thirtieth  of  January. 

House  of  Commons,  26th  January,  1775.  Motion  made,  that  the 
Chaplain  of  the  House  do  preach  hefore  the  House  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  upon  Monday  next,  the  30th  January. — The  Lord 
Mayor,  (Mr.  Wilkes,)  said  that  he  was  for  the  ohservance  of  the  day, 
not  in  the  usual  manner  by  fasting  and  prayer,  to  deprecate  the  pre- 
tended wrath  of  Heaven,  but  in  a  very  different  way  from  what 
some  gentlemen  had  proposed ;  that  it  should  be  celebrated  as  a 
festival,  as  a  day  of  triumph,  not  kept  as  a  fast ;  that  the  death  of 
the  first  Charles,  a  determined  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
who  made  war  upon  his  people,  and  murdered  many  thousands  of  his 
innocent  subjects — an  odious  hypocritical  tyrant,  who  was,  in  the 
great  Milton's  words,  ipso  Ncrone  neronior — should  be  considered  as 
a  sacri6ce  to  the  public  justice  of  the  nation,  as  highly  approved  by 
Heaven,  and  ought  to  be  had  in  solemn  remembrance  as  the  most 
glorious  deed  ever  done  in  this  or  any  other  country,  without  which 
we  shoidd  at  this  hour  have  had  no  constitution,  degenerated  into 
the  most  abject  slaves  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  governed  by  the 
known  and  equal  laws  of  a  limited  monarchy,  but  subject  to  the 
imperious  will  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign. 


Lord  St,  Vincent,  J.D.  1804. 

House  of  Commons,  15th  March,  1804. — Mr.  Fox  said  : — Of  Lord 
St.  Vincent's  glorious  achievement  on  the  14th  February,  [1/97,] 
no  man  can  think  higher  than  I  do  ;  but  his  conflict  with  the  abuses 
and  corruptions  of  his  .department  appears  to  me,  though  less 
brilliant,  not  less  arduous  and  meritorious.  On  the  14th  of  February 
he  engaged  and  vanquished  the  enemy ;  but  he  has  waged  a  war  no 
less  difhcult,  with  jobs,  and  contracts  and  frauds.  He  has  broken 
their  embattled  line,  an  achievement  no  less  arduous  than  to  penetrate 
that  of  the  enemy.  My  admiration  of  him  is  increased  to  find  him 
possess,  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  which  is  more  rare  than  gallantry  in 
the  field — civil  courage  and  decision  as  well  as  personal  courage. 
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A  Parliamentary  Resolution,  A.D,  1653. 

House  of  Parliament,  6th  July,  1653.— llesolved  that  no  person 
shall  he  employed  or  admitted  into  the  service  of  this  House^  hut 
such  as  the  Ilouse  shall  he  first  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness. 


Commonwealth  Ordinance  respecting  Books  and  Pamphlets. 

October,  1655. — An  ordinance  was  now  passed  against  printing  un- 
licensed and  scandalous  hooks  and  pamphlets,  and  for  restraining 
and  regulating  of  printing.  — Commonwealth  Ordinances. 


Commonwealth  Ordinance  respecting  Matters  of  Public  News. 

October,  1655. — No  person  shall  presume  to  puhiish  in  print  any 
matter  of  puhlic  news  or  intelligence,  without  leave  and  approhatiou 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. — Commonwealth  Ordinances. 


A  Sort  of  Parliamentary  Play  which  has  always  been  practised  by 
those  who  oppose  the  Measures  of  the  Administration, 

House  of  Commons,  January  1/34. — Sir  Robert  Walpole :  It  is 
usual,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  people  to  make  motions,  rather  to  fix 
unpopular  things  on  others  than  to  have  any  information  for  them- 
selves. They  make  motions  in  order  to  make  a  figure  in  the  votes, 
which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  to  serve  some  particular 
ends  of  their  own.  When  a  negative  is  put  upon  any  such  motion, 
they  are  then  ready  to  cry  out,  *'  We  would  have  relieved  you,  we 
would  have  extricated  you  from  all  the  difiiculties  you  lahour  under, 
but  we  were  by  power  denied  the  means  of  doing  it.'*  This,  Sir,  is 
a  piece  of  management ;  it  is  a  sort  of  parliamentary  play,  which  has 
always  been  practised  by  those  who  oppose  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  remember  it  as  long  as  I  remember  Parliaments, 
and  have  by  my  own  experience  been  acquainted  with  it.  I  can 
remember  motions  made  with  no  other  view,  but  to  have  a  negative 
put  upon  them  ;  and  particularly,  at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  the 
language  among  such  gentlemen  has  always  been,  ''  We  must  give 
them  no  rest,  but  make  motion  after  motion ;  if  they  agree  in  any 
motion  we  make,  it  will  distress  them  ;  and  if  they  put  a  negative 
upon  every  one,  it  will  render  them  odious  among  the  people." — 
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This,  I  saj,  has  heeii  always  the  common  practice  of  those  who  are 
resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  oppose  the  administration. 


A,  D,  1734:  Lord  Morpeth*  s  Speech,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  prevent  any  Commission  Officer ^  not  above  the  Rank  of  a 
Colonel  of  a  Regiment,  from  being  removed,  unless  by  a  Court- 
Martial,  or  by  Address  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 

House  of  Commons,  13th  February,  1/34. — Lord  Viscount  Morpeth 
stood  up  and  spoke  as  follows  : — Mr.  Speaker  :  Though  an  army  be 
as  yet  no  part  of  our  constitution,  yet  we  find  the  Parliament  has  of 
late  thought  proper  to  keep  a  much  greater  number  of  forces  on  foot 
in  this  kingdom  than  was  known  in  former  times.  I  have  always 
been  one  of  those,  who  thought  a  much  less  number  sufiicient  for 
the  defence  of  this  nation  and  the  security  of  our  government ;  but 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  of  a  contrary 
opinion :  being  thereto  induced,  as  I  believe,  sometimes  by  plots  and 
treasonable  conspiracies  at  home ;  and  at  other  times  by  the  situa- 
tion of  our  affairs  abroad,  and  the  precarious  state  in  which  the 
affairs  of  Europe  happened  to  be  in  at  that  time.  This  has  been  our 
unfortunate  case  for  many  years  past,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our 
case  for  many  years  to  come  will  not  be  much  better ;  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  number  of  regular  forces,  or  perhaps  a  greater 
number,  may  be  thought  necessary  to  be  continued  from  year  to 
year.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  the  business  of  Parliament  to  put  our 
army  under  such  regulations,  as  may  be  thought  proper  and  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  our  constitution.  It  is  certain,  a  numerous 
standing  army,  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  or  of  any 
one  man,  has  overturned  the  liberties  of  most  countries,  and  must 
always  be  dangerous  to  this ;  and  though  the  Parliament  has  hitherto 
thought  fit  to  consent  to  the  keeping  up  the  number  we  have  at 
present,  yet  it  is  well  known  what  fears  and  apprehensions  that  mea- 
sure has  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  it  is  be- 
come necessary  for  us  to  think  of  some  regulation  which  may  quiet 
them  by  securing  our  constitution,  as  much  as  possible,  against  the 
bad  consequences  usually  attending  the  keeping  up  of  a  standing 
army.  This  may  be  effected  in  a  great  measure  by  making  our  army 
not  altogether  so  dependent  upon  the  Crown  as  it  is  at  present. 
For  the  less  dependent  the  army  is  upon  any  one  man,  the  less 
dangerous  it  must  be  to  the  liberties  of  the  country :  and  with 
this  view  it  is  that  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  a  motion,  which  will,  I 
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hope,  meet  with  general  approhation.  There  is  one  power  now 
enjoyed  hy  the  Crown,  which  must  always  he  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences — I  mean,  the  arbitrary  power  now  lodged 
in  the  Crown  of  removing  the  officers  of  the  army  at  pleasure.  At 
present  the  Crown,  or  rather  the  ministers  and  favourites  of  the 
Crown,  may  remove  any  officer  of  the  army  without  any  reason  or 
cause  assigned ;  nay,  even  without  so  much  as  accusing  him  of  any 
crime  or  neglect  in  his  military  capacity;  and  this  power  must 
appear  to  every  gentleman  to  be  the  more  dangerous,  when  we  con- 
sider how  many  gentlemen  of  the  army  have  seats  in  this  House  as 
well  as  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  In  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  which  have  any  pretences  to  liberty,  though  there  are 
perhaps  none  of  them  that  enjoy  so  much  freedom  as  we  do,  yet 
there  are  by  their  laws,  some  wise  provisions  made  with  respect  to 
their  armies.  In  Holland,  no  officer  can  be  broke  but  by  sentence  of 
a  court-martial ;  but  in  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  their  last  king, 
they  were  so  sensible  of  the  many  inconveniences  and  great  dangers 
of  this  absolute  power,  which  their  king  had  over  the  army,  that, 
upon  his  demise,  they  made  a  law  that  no  officer  should  thereafter 
be  removed  from  his  commission  in  the  army,  vdthout  the  consent 
of  the  senate.  This  must  show  what  opinion  all  our  neighbours, 
who  have  any  regard  for  the  liberty  of  their  country,  have  of  this 
arbitrary  power  in  the  Crown ;  and,  as  I  hope  there  are  no  people 
upon  the  earth,  who  have  a  greater  regard  to  the  liberty  of  their 
country  than  the  gentlemen  who  now  hear  me,  I  shall  therefore, 
without  farther  opening  this  affair,  move.  That  leave  may  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  securing  the  constitution,  by  prevent- 
ing the  officers  not  above  the  rank  of  Colonels  of  Regiments,  of  such 
land-forces  as  shall  at  any  time  be  allowed  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, from  being  deprived  of  their  Commissions,  otherwise  than  by 
judgment  of  a  Court-Martial  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  or  by 
address  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 


Election  Charges,  J.D.  1803. 

Mr.  Windhaniy  in  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December, 
1803,  said  he  had  heard  cases  of  exorbitant  election  charges  of  this 
kind  : — In  a  bill  for  cockades,  the  candidate  had  offered  to  pay  for 
all  the  ribands  that  could  be  proved  to  have  been  in  the  shop  for  the 
last  six  months.  Again,  where  the  charge  was  for  Hquor,  instead 
of  attempting  to  calculate  the  number  of  drinkers,  and  the  average 
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quantity  they  might  severally  have  drank,  the  candidate  had  proposed 
not  only  to  pay  for  all  that  had  heen  in  the  cellar  within  a  certain 
time,  hut  to  gauge  the  house,  and  to  give  credit  for  all  that  could 
have  heen  contained  in  it,  supposing  it  to  have  heen  one  entire 
cistern  of  liquor  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret. 


His  Majesty's  Ministers  Practical  Jacobins ,  A,B.  1/97. 

In  a  Dehate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  March,  1797,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdoume  said,  he  would  contend  for  a  constitutional  government, 
even  though  it  was  the  fashion  for  ministers  to  insinuate,  that  those 
who  recommended  any  change  were  Jacobins.  He  denied  having 
any  Jacobin  principles  about  him,  and  asserted  that  he  had  always 
advised  ministers  against  Jacobin  principles,  because  he  was  con- 
vinced they  went  to  a  community  of  goods,  and  every  absurd  and 
pernicious  degree  of  equality.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  were 
many  Jacobins  in  principle  in  this  country ;  and  he  knew  of  no  such 
practical  Jacobins  as  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 


The  Affections  of  the  People. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1/98. — Mr.  Fox : 
Mr.  Speaker ;  The  unanimous  affections  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  entire  change  of 
system,  by  a  correction  of  abuses,  by  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
above  all,  by  allowing  the  people  their  just  balance  in  your  political 
scale — that  is  the  way  to  uuite  their  affections,  and  to  make  the  whole 
mass  of  them  as  it  were  one  man,  fixed  and  determined  on  his  object, 
and  that  object  his  country's  glory.  That  is  the  way  to  display  the 
real  beauties  of  our  Constitution  ;  the  true  old  British  Constitution. 
Show  the  people  that  their  constitution  is  not  paper  and  packthread, 
but  that  it  is  capable  of  procuring  for  them  real  solid  blessings. 


Our  Courts  of  Justice  and  the  London  Tavern. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Stamp  Duties  Bill, 
July,  1804,  Mr.  Sheridan  said : — It  had  been  said  by  one  of  the  most 
acute  men  of  this  country,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  and  the  observation 
was  worthy  of  note,  "  The  Courts  of  Justice  are  open  to  every  man 
in  this  country,  and  so  is  the  London  Tavern ;    but  if  one  cannot 
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afford  the  expense,  it  is  as  useless  for  him  to  look  for  justice  in  the 
one,  as  for  the  means  of  satisfying  his  hunger  in  the  other.*' 


The  Flevr-de-lis  and  the  Old  Red  Lion. 

In  the  Debate  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  January,  1787, 
Mr.  Burke  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  to  consider  the  subject  as  an 
affair  of  two  little  comptiug  houses,  and  not  of  two  great  nations. 
He  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  contention  between  the  sign  of  the 
Fleur-de-lis  and  the  sign  of  the  Old  Red  Lion, — which  should  obtain 
the  best  custom. 


What  it  18  that  makes  the  Statesman. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March,  1 765,  Mr.  Nicholson 
Calvert  said  :  Mr.  Speaker ;  The  true  constitutions  of  countries  are 
not  to  be  learned  in  peaceable  quiet  times ;  but  by  studying  their 
different  revolutions,  and  searching  out  the  causes  from  whence  those 
revolutions  took  their  rise :  this  is  it  that  makes  the  statesman. 


Love  and  Taxation. 

In  a  Debate  on  the  Income  Tax  Bill,  December,  1798,  Mr.  Tiemey 
said : — It  was  a  common  saying,  that  tricks*  which  were  fair  in  love, 
were  also  fair  in  taxation  ;  that  was,  that  every  advantage  which  could, 
might  be  taken. 

With  whom,  in  Questions  of  a  Public  Nature,  every  Public  Character 

is  bound  to  act. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February,  1 805,  Earl  Spencer 
said : — That  any  man  might  have  differed  in  opinion  with  one  or  more 
on  the  first  and  most  important  of  political  questions,  and  yet  might 
afterwards  perfectly  and  cordially,  and  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
consistency,  coincide  and  act  with  them  on  a  question,  or  questions, 
in  which  they  all  formed  the  same  unanimous  and  decided  opinion, 
as  on  any  point  of  dispute,  which  might  arise  in  a  subsequent  period 
of  time.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  men,  thus  circumstanced  as 
he  had  described,  should,  because  they  had  acted  on  contrary  opinions 
for  any  length  of  time,  never  agree  or  act  together  when  they  might 
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think  exactly  alike.  Eveiy  parliamentary  character  was  bound,  in 
questions  of  a  public  nature,  to  act  and  co-operate  with  those  who, 
in  his  mind,  were  most  forward  in  support  of  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and  he  should  ever  think  himself  justified  in  acting  on  that 
principle. 

Government, 

OovERNMENT. — If  happy  for  the  present,  'tis  no  better  than  mad- 
ness to  endeayour  a  change ;  if  but  indifferently  well,  folly.  For 
though  a  Tcssel  may  yield  the  more  for  tilting  or  stirring,  it  renders 
all  in  it  unpleasant  to  present  use. — Short  Extracts  from  Old  Writers. 


The  Pillars  of  a  Commonwealth, 

Husbandmen,  seamen,  soldiers,  artisans,  and  merchants  are  the 
very  pillars  of  any  commonwealth.  All  the  other  great  professions 
do  arise  out  of  the  infirmities  and  miscarriages  of  these. — Short 
Extracts  from  Old  Writers. 


Our  Government  founded  upon  Resistance. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1734. — Mr.  William  Pulteney :  Mr. 
Speaker ;  Our  government  is  founded  upon  resistance ;  it  was  the 
principle  of  resistance  that  brought  about  the  Revolution,  which 
cannot  be  justified  upon  any  other  principle. 


One  of  the  most  sacred  Duties  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. —  Lord  Henry  Petty:  Mr. 
Speaker,  The  examination  into  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred,  important,  and  indispensable  duties  of  a 
British  House  of  Commons. 


Wives  of  Members  of  Parliament  in  the  List  of  Pensions, 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  1780. — Debate  on  Sir  George  Savile's 
motion  for  an  account  of  Pensions. — Mr.  Thomas  Townshend :  There 
are  wives  of  members  of  Parliament  in  the  list  of  pensions. — Mr. 
Attorney 'General  [Wedderbum]  :  A  gentleman  says,  there  are  wives 
of  members  of  Parliament  who  have  pensions.  If  it  be  so,  is  this 
age  become  on  a  sudden  so  virtuous,  that  what  is  given  to  a  wife  is 
always  given  to  the  husband?  Have  the  man  and  wife,  in  these 
degenerate  times,  but  one  interest  and  one  purse  ? 


PARLIAMENTARY 
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4  Charlen  /.,  2fid  June,  1628.     The  King^s  Answer  to  the 

Petition  of  Right.* 

THE  King  willeth,  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm  ;  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in  due  execu- 
tion, that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrongs 
or  oppressions,  contrary  to  their  just  Rights  and  Liberties,  to  the 
preservation  whereof,  he  holds  himself,  in  conscience,  as  well  obliged, 
as  of  his  own  prerogative. 


4  Charles  /.,  4M  June,  1628.     The  King's  Message  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  he  doth  resolve  to  abide  by  the  foregoing  Answer, 

House  of  Commons,  4th  June,  1628. — This  day  a  message  from  the 
King  was  delivered  to  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Speaker  [Sir  John  Finch] 
to  this  purport :  That  his  Majesty  having,  upon  the  petition  exhibited 
by  both  Houses,  given  an  answer  full  of  justice  and  grace,  for  which 
we  and  our  posterity  have  just  cause  to  bless  him,  it  is  now  time  to 
grow  to  a  conclusion  of  the  session ;  and  therefore  his  Majesty  thinks 
fit  to  let  you  know,  that  as  he  doth  resolve  to  abide  by  that  answer, 
without  further  change  or  alteration,  so  he  will  royally  and  really 
perform  unto  you  what  he  hath  thereby  promised.  And  further, 
that  he  resolves  to  end  this  session  upon  Wednesday,  the  11th  of 
this  month  ;  and  therefore  wisheth,  that  the  House  would  seriously 
attend  those  businesses,  which  may  best  bring  the  session  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  without  entertaining  new  matters ;  and  so  husband  the 

*  The  Petition  of  Right  is  printed  ante,  pp.  18-21. 
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time,  that  his  Majesty  may,  with  the  more  comfort,  hring  us  speedily 
together  again :  at  which  time,  if  there  he  any  further  grievances, 
not  contained  or  expressed  in  the  Petition,  they  may  he  more 
maturely  considered  than  the  time  will  now  permit. 


4  Charles  I. i  hth  June,  1628.  The  King's  Message  to  the  Commons 
not  to  proceed  with  any  new  Business  which  might  lay  any  Scandal 
upon  the  State,  Government,  or  Ministers. 

House  of  Commons,  5th  June,  1628. — This  day  the  Commons  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  King,  which  Mr.  Speaker  delivered  in 
these  words : — His  Majesty  wished  them  to  remember  the  Message 
he  last  sent  them,  by  which  he  set  a  day  for  the  end  of  this  Session  ; 
and  he  commanded  the  Speaker  to  let  them  know,  that  he  will 
certainly  hold  that  day  prefixed  without  alteration ;  and  because  that 
cannot  be,  if  the  House  entertain  more  business  of  length,  he  re- 
quires them,  that  they  enter  not  into,  or  proceed  with  any  new 
business,  which  may  spend  greater  time,  or  which  may  lay  any 
scandal  or  aspersion  upon  the  state,  government,  or  ministers 
thereof. 

4  Charles  I,,  6th  June,  1628.  King^s  Message  to  the  Commons  that 
he  had  no  meaning  of  barring  them  from  what  had  been  their 
Right,  but  only  to  avoid  all  Scandals  on  his  Counsel  and  Actions 
past,  and  that  his  Ministers  might  not  be,  nor  himself  under  their 
Names,  taxed  for  their  Counsel  to  him. 

House  of  Commons,  6th  June,  1628. — On  this  day  Mr.  Speaker 
brought  a  message  from  the  King,  which  he  delivered  to  the  House 
as  follows  : — Whereas  his  Majesty  doth  understand,  that  ye  did  con- 
ceive his  last  message  to  restrain  you  in  your  just  privileges ;  these 
are  to  declare  his  intentions,  that  be  had  no  meaning  of  barring  you 
from  what  hath  been  your  right,  but  only  to  avoid  all  scandals  on  his 
counsel  and  actions  past ;  and  that  his  Ministers  might  not  be,  nor 
himself  under  their  names,  taxed  for  their  counsel  unto  his  Majesty ; 
and  that  no  such  particulars  should  be  taken  in  hand,  as  would  ask 
a  longer  time  of  consideration  than  what  he  hath  prefixed,  and  still 
resolves  to  hold ;  that  so,  for  this  time,  all  Christendom  might  take 
notice  of  sweet  parting  between  him  and  his  people  :  which  if  it  fall 
out,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  long  from  another  meeting,  when  such 
grievances,  if  there  be  any,  at  their  leisure  and  convenience  may  be 
considered. 
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The  Five  essential  Checks  upon  the  Royal  Authority  at  the 
Accession  of  King  Henry  VII ,  A,D,  1485. 

Mr.  Hallam  states  that  at  the  accession  of  King  Henry  YII.,  the 
essential  checks  upon  the  Royal  Authority  were  five  in  numher.  1. 
The  King  could  levy  no  sort  of  new  tax  upon  his  people,  except  hy 
the  grant  of  his  Parliament,  consisting  as  well  of  bishops  and  mitred 
abbots,  or  lords  spiritual,  and  of  hereditary  peers  or  temporal  lords, 
who  sat  and  voted  promiscuously  in  the  same  chamber,  as  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  freeholders  of  each  county,  and  from  the  bur- 
gesses of  many  towns  and  less  considerable  places,  forming  the  lower 
or  commons'  house.  2.  The  previous  assent  and  authority  of  the 
same  assembly  was  necessary  for  every  new  law,  whether  of  a  general 
or  temporary  nature.  3.  No  man  could  be  committed  to  prison  but 
by  a  legal  warrant  specifying  his  offence ;  and  by  an  usage  nearly 
tantamount  to  constitutional  right,  he  must  be  speedily  brought  to 
trial  by  means  of  regular  sessions  of  goal  delivery.  4.  The  f ict  of 
guilt  or  innocence  on  a  criminal  charge  was  determined  in  a  public 
court,  and  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have 
occurred,  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  from  whose  unanimous  verdict 
no  appeal  could  be  made.  Civil  rights,  so  far  as  they  depended  on 
questions  of  fact,  were  subject  to  the  same  decision.  5.  The  officers 
and  servants  of  the  crown,  violating  the  personal  liberty  or  other 
right  of  the  subject,  might  be  sued  in  an  action  for  damages,  to  be 
assessed  by  a  jury,  or,  in  some  cases,  were  liable  to  criminal  process; 
nor  could  they  plead  any  warrant  or  command  in  their  justification, 
not  even  the  direct  order  of  the  King. 


The  Judicial  and  Legislaiire  Characters  should,  in  general, 

be  kept  distinct. 

The  ensuing  passages  are  taken  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Diary  of 
his  Parliamentary  Life. —  1 2th  June,  1809.  Welch  Judges  not  to  be 
Members  of  Parliament. — In  the  Committee  upon  a  Bill  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  the  English  and  Welch  Judges,  Mr.  Bankes  proposed 
a  clause  to  declare  that  the  Welch  Judges  should  not  be  eligible  to 
sit  in  Parliament.  Thinking  that  such  a  provision  would  be  attended 
with  very  good  effects,  I  said  a  few  words  in  support  of  it.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  that  the  judicial  and  legislative  cha- 
racters should,  in  general,  be  kept  distinct.     It  certainly  is  not  unt- 

[l2] 
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vereally  true,  but  yet,  in  general,  a  man  is  a  worse  Judge  for  being  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  a  worse  member  of  Parliament  for  being 
a  Judge,  It  is  generally  from  that  part  of  the  profession  which  is  in 
Parliamenti  that  Welch  Judges  are  chosen.  When  a  Welch  Judge 
is  to  be  appointed,  it  is  not  the  man  best  qualified  in  the  profession 
to  fill  the  ofiice  who  is  looked  for,  but  one  best  inclined  and  quali- 
fied to  support  the  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  his  judicial 
qualifications  are  only  a  secondary  consideration. 


The  ''Times*'  Newspaper,  A.D.  1798.— Jtfr.  Pitt  says,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  had  not  seen  it. 

27th  Dec.  1798. — Complaint  being  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  printed  newspaper  entitled  the  "Times,"  Wednesday,  Dec.  26th, 
1 798,  printed  at  the  printing  office  in  Printing  House  Square,  Black- 
friars,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that,  not  having  seen  the  paper  alluded  to,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  any  further  knowledge  of  its  contents, 
than  what  he  had  been  able  to  collect  from  the  statement  made  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  bringing  forward  the  complaint. 


The  CivU  War. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  1772,  Mr.  Townsend 
said : — Mr.  Speaker ;  From  the  most  mature  and  cool  consideration 
and  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  civil  war  and  the  history  of 
Charles's  time,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  persons  who  first  took  up 
arms  against  that  prince  were  not  only  blameless  but  praiseworthy. 
Had  it  been  my  misfortune  to  have  lived  when  a  necessity  like  that 
called  for  it,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  have  taken  arms  likewise. 


Main  Points  that  all  Lawgivers  have  to  consider. 

All  lawgivers  have  two  main  points  to  consider  at  setting  out :  first, 
what  things  will  procure  happiness  to  the  society  under  their  care ; 
secondly,  what  passions  and  properties  there  are  in  man's  nature, 
that  may  either  promote  or  obstruct  this  happiness.  It  is  prudence 
to  watch  your  fish-ponds  against  the  insults  of  herons  and  bitterns ; 
but  the  same  precaution  would  be  ridiculous  against  turkeys  and 
peacocks,  or  any  other  creatures,  that  neither  love  fish  nor  are  able 
to  catch  them. — Extracts  from  Old  Writers. 
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A  Member  sayt  he  should  make  no  Scruple  to  oppose  the  King, 

Jan.  1 770.  House  of  Commons.— A  member  having  said  that  he 
should  make  no  scruple  to  oppose  the  King,  Lord  Barrington 
observed,  that  no  gentleman  ought  to  say — 1  will  oppose  the  King ; 
but — I  will  oppose  the  measures  of  government :  and  that  no  gen- 
tleman ought  to  say  of  another — that  he  opposed  the  King. 


Making  the  Redress  of  Grievances  a  Condition  of  the  Chant 

of  Supplies. 

January,  1770.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  Motion  for 
the  Redress  of  Grievances. — Mr.  Charles  Wolfran  Cornwall  [after- 
wards Speaker]  :  Mr.  Speaker ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  right  of 
making  the  redress  of  grievances  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  sup- 
plies is  a  constitutional  right;  that  it  may  be  exerted  for  good 
purposes ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  exerted  now. 


Principle  upon  which  our  Constitution  is  founded. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  1772,  Mr. 
Pulteney  said: — Mr.  Speaker;  When  the  public  money  is  to  be 
granted  by  Parliament,  every  reasonable  precaution  should  be  used 
to  render  the  disbursement  and  application  of  it  as  fixed  and  deter- 
minate as  possible,  and  to  leave  as  little  latitude  to  the  discretion  of 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit. 
Ministers,  even  in  these  golden  times,  are  but  men ;  and  men,  we 
know,  are  fallible.  When  not  confined  to  strict  and  marked  limits, 
they  are  apt  to  transgress.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  our 
constitution  is  founded  ;  and  it  is  a  principle  common  to  it  with 
every  other  well-regulated  system  of  government. 


The  Lord's  Day. 

11th  June,  1799.  House  of  Commons. — iMvdi  Belgrave  said  he 
would  declare  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  no  man  could  exercise  his 
ordinary  calling  on  the  Lord's  Day,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  commands  of  God,  excepting  only  works  of  charity  and 
necessity.  An  exception  had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  selling  and 
buying  of  milk  and  mackarel ;  this,  however,  was  previous  to  divine 
•ervice. 
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Omnipotence  of  Parliament. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April,  1804,  Lord  Grentille 
said,  that  the  *^  Omnipotence  of  Parliament "  was  a  foolish — ^he  had 
almost  said — an  impious  phrase. 


The  only  possible  Remedy,  if  the  People  of  this  Island 

would  be  relieved. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1772,  Mr.  Burke 
said : — Mr.  Speaker;  I  would  have  the  people  of  this  island  know  that, 
if  they  would  be  relieved,  they  must  relieve  themselves  by  an  increase 
of  industry.  There  is  no  other  possible  remedy.  People  may  talk 
of  charity,  and  parliamentary  aid  ;  but  I  am  afraid  these  will  in  the 
end  prove  ineifectual.  If  the  people  of  England  should  take  it  in 
their  head  to  idle  away  one  day  extraordinary,  no  human  contrivance 
could  indemnify  them.  For  what,  I  beseech  you,  are  charity  and 
alms  and  parish  rates,  the  only  succedaneum,  but  part  of  their  own 
property,  of  the  public  stock  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  not  we  that 
are  charitable  to  them,  but  they  to  us.  We  hoard  up  a  portion  of 
what  is  produced  by  their  labour,  and,  when  we  give  it  back,  we 
give  back  but  their  own.  Let  us  not,  however,  open  our  hands  pre- 
cipitately or  indiscreetly,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  that  we 
can  give  a  relief,  which  is  actually  out  of  our  power.  Let  us  rather 
inculcate  this  maxim — that  they  must  work  out  their  salvation  with 
their  own  hand. 


The  Editor* s  Conjecture,  1828,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  would  keep 

down  the  Number  of  Appeals, 

The  ensuing  are  extracts  from  a  work  published  by  the  Editor  in 
1828. — The  writer  has  been  frequently  asked,  if  he  thought  Lord 
Lyndhurst  would  keep  down  the  arrears  of  Appeals ;  and  he  has 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  he  thought  he  would.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  policy  is,  (and  in  that  he  shows  his  good  sense,)  to  affirm  the 
decree  of  the  Court  below.  This  circumstance,  when  once  known, 
coupled  with  his  Lordship's  little  knowledge  of  Equity  business,  will 
not  suffer  the  Appeals  to  be  numerous  ;  although,  if  they  be  heard 
soon  after  they  are  set  down,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  lists  for 
years,  as  formerly,  it  is  probable  their  number  will  not  be  less  than 
in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  and  especially  if  it  should  ever  happen  that 
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either  of  the  assistant  judges  is  deficient  in  those  judicial  qualities, 
which  are  not  less  necessary  than  experience  in  Equity  business.  In 
June,  1811,  the  first  appeal  in  the  list  had  been  set  down  nearly 
three  years.  Such  gricTous  delay  is  an  effectual  check  to  the  in- 
crease of  business — parties  do  wisely  to  sacrifice  a  great  portion  of 
their  rights,  rather  than  undergo  the  torment  and  expense  occasion- 
ed by  such  long-protracted  litigation. 


The  Jews,  A.  D.  1753. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  ]  753,  on  the  Repeal  of  the 
Jews  Naturalization  Bill. — Earl  Temple :  My  Lords,  I  must  think 
the  Act  for  naturalizing  the  Jews  a  law  of  very  great  importance ; 
because  I  am  convinced,  that  it  will  ^in  a  few  years  bring  a  consider- 
able addition  of  wealth  into  this  kingdom,  and  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  manufactures,  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
enlargement  of  our  navigation ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of 
these  effects  will  be  prevented,  or  retarded,  by  the  ridiculous  clamour 
that  has  been  raised  against  it.  The  Jews  know  that  in  all  countries, 
especially  Popish  countries,  they  are  exposed  to  the  malice  and  re- 
sentment of  the  enthusiastical,  bigoted  part  of  the  people ;  but 
where  they  have  the  laws  of  the  country  for  their  protection,  they 
depend  upon  that  protection ;  and  they  know  that  after  being  natu- 
ralized here,  they  may  more  securely  depend  upon  that  protection  in 
this  country,  than  in  any  other  ;  because  our  laws  are  not  so  Uable 
to  change ;  and  because  no  change  is  ever  made  to  the  prejudice  of 
private  property,  without  making  good  the  loss  every  private  man 
may  sustain  by  that  change. 


The  Right  of  Voting  a  Tntst, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  1782,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  said,  that  the  right  of  voting  was  not  a  vested  right,  to  be 
held  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  possessor  ;  but  was  a  trust  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  which  he  stood  virtually  bound  to  the  public ; 
and  that  very  pubUc  who  delegated  the  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  were  at  all  times,  or  as  often  as  the  occasion  presented 
itself,  fully  competent  to  new-model  the  frame  and  extent  of  the 
trust ;  or,  in  the  event  of  actual  abuse,  totally  to  withdraw  it,  either 
by  transferring  that  right  to  others,  to  participate  with  them  ;  or 
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finally,  if  necessity  should  call  for  the  measure,  to  annihilate  the 
franchise.  Trusts,  from  their  nature,  were  all  liable  to  abuse ;  ^hich 
always  furnished  an  unanswerable  argument  for  measures  of  pre- 
vention when  practicable ;  and  in  some  cases  justified  the  dissolving 
the  connection  between  the  public  and  its  trustees. 


l^he  Church  Establishment  and  the  Constitution  of  this  Country. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  1805. — Lord  Hawkeshury 
[Earl  of  Liverpool,  A.D.  1808]  :  My  Lords,  although  no  laws  can  be 
perpetual,  yet  there  are  certain  laws  so  incorporated  with '  the  very 
existence  of  a  state,  that  to  attempt  materially  to  affect  them,  may  be 
replete  with  the  greatest  danger.  I  consider  the  connection  which  has 
subsisted  between  the  Church  establishment  and  the  constitution  of 
this  country  to  be  of  that  nature.  Let  us  remember  that  if  the  church 
owes  its  existence  to  the  protection  of  the  state,  the  constitution  owes 
not  less  its  existence  to  the  support  it  has  occasionally  met  with  from 
the  church.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  party  who  meditated 
and  ultimately  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  meditated  at 
the  same  time,  and  equally  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  church  esta- 
blishment :  they  fell  together,  and  at  the  Restoration  they  rose  again 
together.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when 
the  tide  ran  high  in  favour  of  monarchy  ;  the  only  resistance  which 
was  made  to  that  prince  for  some  years,  was  made  by  the  church  party ; 
and  to  their  opposition  at  that  time,  we  were  indebted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  any  part  of  our  political  liberties.  I  come  then  to  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  let  me  ask  any  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that 
pviod,  whether  the  zeal  of  the  Whigs  for  liberty  could  have  effected 
it,  if  they  bad  not  been  aided,  seconded,  and  abetted  by  the  zeal  of 
the  T(»iet  lor  the  established  church. 


The  Parliament  of  Irelancts  Rejection  of  the  Catholic  Petition, 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1805. — Mr.  Grattani 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  risked  everything  and  are  now 
nothing ;  and  in  their  extinction  left  this  instruction,  not  to  their 
posterity,  for  they  have  none,  but  to  you,  who  come  in  the  place  of 
their  posterity,  not  to  depend  on  a  sect  of  religion,  nor  trust  the 
final  issue  of  your  fortunes  to  anything  less  than  the  whole  of  your 
people.     The  Parliament  of  Ireland — of  that  assembly  I  have  a 
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parental  recollection.  I  sat  by  her  cradle,  I  followed  her  hearse. 
In  fourteen  years  she  acquired  for  Ireland  what  you  did  not  acquire 
for  England  in  a  century — freedom  of  trade,  independency  of  the 
legislature,  independency  of  the  judges,  restoration  of  the  final  judi- 
cature, repeal  of  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill ;  habeas  corpus  act,  nullum 
tempus  act.  A  great  work !  you  will  exceed  it,  and  I  shall  rejoice. 
I  call  my  countrymen  to  witness  if,  in  that  business,  I  compromised 
the  claims  of  my  country,  or  temporized  with  the  power  of  England. 
But  there  was  one  thing  which  baffled  the  effort  of  the  patriot,  and 
defeated  the  wisdom  of  the  senate  ;  it  was  the  folly  of  the  theologian. 
When  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  rejected  the  Catholic  Petition,  and 
assented  to  the  calumnies  then  uttered  against  the  Catholic  body,  on 
that  day  she  voted  the  union.  If  you  should  adopt  a  similar  conduct, 
on  that  day  you  will  vote  the  separation.  Many  good  and  pious 
reasons  you  may  give,  many  good  and  pious  reasons  she  gave,  and 
she  lies  there  with  her  many  good  and  her  pious  reasons.  That  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  should  have  entertained  prejudices,  I  am  not 
astonished ;  but  that  you — that  you  who  have  as  individuals  and 
as  conquerors  visited  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  and  have  seen  men  in 
all  their  modifications,  and  Providence  in  all  her  ways, — that  you, 
now  at  this  time  of  the  day,  should  throw  dykes  against  the  Pope 
and  barriers  against  the  Catholic,  instead  of  uniting  with  that  Catho- 
lic to  throw  up  barriers  against  the  French — this  surprises. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  A,D.  1805. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May,  1805. — The  Bishop  of  St, 
Asaph  [Dr.  Horsley]  :  Here  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  appear 
in  the  unassuming  character  of  mere  missionaries.  There  are  no 
diocesan  Bishops,  no  parish  priests.  England  is  divided  into  four 
districts,  which  are  superintended  in  spirituals  by  four  bishops  in 
partibus,  a  Bishop  of  Centuria,  a  Bishop  of  Acanthos,  &c.,  who  take 
the  titles  of  Vicars-apostolic,  and  exercise  their  spiritual  authority 
with  great  modesty  and  decorum,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  inoffen- 
sive to  the  established  church  and  to  the  state. 


Income  Tax, — Projit  arising  from  Agriculture  and  Trade, 

In  a  Debate  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill,  Dec.  1798,  Mr.  W,  Smith 
said  that  profit  arismg  from  agriculture  and  trade  was  evidently  an 
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object  not  directly  taxable.  Adam  Smitb  adduced  a  variety  of  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  taxed  directly.  ''This  profit,"  said  Adam 
Smith,  *'  is  the  compensation ;  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  no  more  than 
a  very  moderate  compensation,  for  the  risk  and  trouble  of  employing 
the  stock.  The  employer  must  have  this  compensation,  otherwise 
he  cannot,  consistently  with  his  own  interest,  continue  the  employ- 
ment." Here  therefore  was  industry  to  be  recompensed,  and  not 
confomided  with  indolence. 


Income  Duty  Bill,  A.D,  1/98. 

Dec.  1798.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Income 
Duty  Bill. — Sir  Francis  Baring  said  that  the  wealthy  and  the  poor 
had  equally  to  dread  the  eifect  of  a  tax,  which  would  subject  men  to 
a  disclosure  of  their  property. 


Income  Tax  Bill,  A.D.  1/99. 

House  of  Lords,  Jan.  7th,  1799.  Debate  on  the  Income  Duty 
Bill.  —  Lord  Holland  said  it  was  ridiculous  that  persons  whose 
income  was  permanent,  and  descended  to  their  heirs,  should  pay  no 
more  than  those  whose  income  arose  from  a  profession  or  an  annuity. 


Taxes  arising  from  Consumption, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  Taxes,  Dec.  ]  798, 
Sir  John  Sinclair  said : — Formerly,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  principal 
taxes,  arising  from  consumption,  and  not  extending  to  many  of 
the  real  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  were  in  a  manner,  voluntary. 
The  Exchequer  was  rich  and  the  people  were  happy,  and  the  profu- 
sion of  government  was  fortunately  checked  by  the  conviction  that  if 
the  taxes  were  carried  beyond  a  certain  length,  the  produce,  instead 
of  increasing,  would  diminish. 


Instructions  of  Constituents  to  their  Representatives, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January,  1798,  Mr.  Pitt 
said  : — There  is  one  point  in  the  constitution  of  this  country  in  which 
difference  of  opinion  arises,  namely,  concerning  the  instructions  of 
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constituents  to  their  representatives.  Some  think  themselves  hound 
to  ohej  them,  whatever  their  individual  opinion  may  he  on  the  subject. 
Others  think  those  instructions  entitled  to  their  respect,  yet  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 


The  best  Defence  of  every  Country  in  the  World. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1805. — Mr.  Fox  : 
The  best  defence  of  every  country  in  the  world  is,  the  pure  affection 
and  united  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  and  hy  which  they  are  protected. 


A  Circumstance  that  contributes  much  to  the  Country* s  Prosperity, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  1 798,  Sir  JF. 
Young  said  it  was  a  circumstance  which  contributed  much  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  that  all  the  Unks  in  the 
chain  of  its  society  ran  naturally  one  into  the  other ;  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  mark  where  one  rank  of  society  began,  and  where  another 
ended. 


What  Mr.  Tiemey  meant  by  a  Radical  Reform^  A.I).  1 798. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1798. — Mr.  Tiemey 
said  that  by  a  radical  reform  he  meant  that  kind  of  reform,  out  of 
which  must  grow  the  means  of  destroying  all  the  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions which  deformed  the  constitution.  He  meant,  by  a  radical  re- 
form, to  give  to  every  inhabitant-householder  of  Great  Britain  the 
right  of  voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  that  new  parliaments 
should  be  more  frequent  than  they  were  at  present.  He  meant  to 
take  away  from  private  individuals  the  power  of  nominating  members 
of  Parliament.  This  was  an  object  which  he  had  long  pursued ;  and 
if  anything  was  wanting  to  strengthen  his  zeal  on  that  occasion,  it 
was  the  conduct  uniformly  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  present  ad- 
ministration. There  was  another  reform,  without  which  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  House  of  Commons  ever  to  preserve  its  in- 
dependence, and  that  was  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  unlimited  creation 
of  peers. 
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Sir  William  Grant  upon  Party. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April,  1805,  Sir  William 
Chant,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  said  he  had  not  wholly  disclaimed  party 
feelings  and  party  principles ;  and  he  should  rather  think  the  worse 
of  that  man  who  was  destitute  of  either. 


Mr.  Wilber/orce  on  Party,  A.D.  1798. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1798. — Mr.  Wither- 
force  said  no  man  regretted  more  than  himself  that  habit,  so  prevalent 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  of  deciding  every  question  with  party 
views  and  on  party  principles.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  prove,  that  to  party  spirit  were  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  evils  which  we  suifered,  and  those  which  we  apprehended. 


Those  who  contend  for  the  Continuance  of  any  Restraint  which  pre- 
vents the  Enjoyment  of  equal  Laws,  are  bound  to  show  not  only  that 
it  was  expedient  at  the  time,  but  that  the  Expediency  continues  to 
exist. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May,  1805. — Lord  Crrenville  said, 
My  Lords,  the  first  principle  of  the  British  Constitution  is,  that  we 
shall  enjoy  equal  laws ;  that  there  shall  be  no  man,  however,  low  his 
situation,  who  shall  not,  in  point  of  political  liberty,  feel  himself  on 
a  footing  with  the  highest  in  the  country.  Those  who  contend  for 
the  continuance  of  any  restraint,  which  prevents  the  enjoyment  of 
equal  laws,  are  bound  to  show,  not  only  that  it  was  expedient  at  the 
time,  but  that  the  expediency  continues  to  exist. 


Prejudices, 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January,  1/98. — Mr.  Fox:  Mr. 
Speaker ;  When  men  reason,  or  think  they  reason,  upon  any  sub- 
ject, you  must  treat  even  their  prejudices  with  tenderness. 


Doctrine  and  Discipline. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Petition. 
May,  1805. — Dr.  French  Laurence  %  Mr.  Speaker;  Truth,  which  is 
the  subject  of  doctrine,  is  ever  immutable ;  whereas  rules  for  man's 
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conduct  in  certain  situations  and  circumstances  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  discipline,  must  Tary  with  such  situations  and  circumstances. 


Coalitions, 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February,  1805. — Lord  HawkeS' 
bury  said,  that  in  a  government  like  ours,  differences  of  opinion 
must  existi  and  that  such  differences,  though  naturally  accompanied 
with  occasional  warmth  or  hostility,  ought  not  to  be  any  bar  to  men 
concurring  and  acting  together  for  the  public  good.  The  merits  of 
such  unions,  however,  must  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  arose,  and  the  motives  by  which  they  were  prompted. 
It  was  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  general  grounds  under  which  they 
could  be  judged.  He  would  say,  however,  that  if  men  who  had  long 
been  in  the  habits  of  friendship,  confidence,  and  concurrence  in  sen- 
timent, on  public  affairs  and  on  fundamental  points  of  the  constitu- 
tion, did  happen  to  disagree,  their  reunion  was  at  least  as  natural  as 
their  separation,  and  could  not  afford  any  ground  of  suspicion  of 
their  integrity  and  consistency.  On  the  other  hand,  if  those  who 
had  been  in  constant  hostility  and  opposition  to  each  other  on  all 
public  questions,  who  had  differed  on  the  most  essential  principles  of 
the  constitution,  who  had  opposed  each  other  with  no  common 
acrimony  in  questions  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  very  salva- 
tion of  the  state,  did  happen  to  form  a  political  coalition,  he  confessed 
he  thought  such  a  coalition  would  be  more  liable  to  suspicion,  than  a 
reunion  of  those  who  hardly  ever  had  thought  differently,  and  hardly  at 
all  on  fundamental  points.  When  he  saw  a  union  formed  of  those  who 
thus  had  never  agreed  in  constitutional  doctrines,  who  had  enter- 
tained such  opposite  sentiments  on  questions  of  peace  or  war,  that 
the  one  has  declared  that  peace  on  any  reasonable  or  honourable 
terms  was  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  and  the  other  maintained  that  war 
was  the  system  till  a  peace  was  obtained — which  no  man  could  have 
seriously  believed  to  be,  in  the  state  of  Europe  which  then  existed, 
attainable — when  those,  too,  who  had  formed  the  coalition  equally 
disagreed  in  their  views  of  domestic  as  well  as  of  foreign  policy,  the 
one  considering  as  deadly  attacks  on  the  liberties  of  the  country 
those  precautions,  which  the  other  had  supported  as  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  country — such  a  coalition,  he  thought,  marked  it 
the  object  of  universal  astonishment,  if  not  of  indignation.  Much 
had  been  said  of  widening  the  basis  of  the  administration ;  but  he 
confessed,  that  in  looking  at  the  circumstances  he  had  just  men- 
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tioned,  he  could  not  form  any  expectation  that  such  an  arrangement 
could  be  permanent  or  useful.  Neither  could  he  consider  coalitions, 
with  a  view  to  form  such  administration,  as  at  all  compatible  with 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The  beauty  of  our  government 
consists  in  the  just  distribution  of  the  power  and  influence  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  ;  but  a  confederacy  of  powerful  men  to  dictate 
the  administration  would,  in  effect,  annihilate  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  constitute  an  aristocratic  usurpation,  destructive  to 
the  balance  of  the  constitution.  Such  at  least  had  been  the  senti- 
ments respecting  a  celebrated  coalition  entertained  by  some  noble 
barons,  and  he.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  having  learnt  those  sentiments, 
still  retained  them. 


Carlisle  House,  Soho  Square. — A  Place  of  Polite  Resort  on  Sunday 
Evenings,  where  Conversation  and  Exercise  might  be  united  with- 
out subjecting  Persons  of  a  superior  Rank  to  mix  with  inferior 
Orders  of  the  People,  J,D,  1781. 

The  ensuing  is  an  extract  from  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  9th  May,  1781,  praying  that  the  decent  and  virtuous  in- 
stitution of  the  "  Promenade"  might  not  be  included  within  the  Bill 
then  depending,  for  preventing  certain  Abuses  and  Profanations  on  the 
Lord's  Day : — That  from  a  general  regret  amongst  the  genteel  class  of 
people,  that  there  was  not  any  place  of  polite  resort  within  this  me- 
tropolis, where  conversation  and  exercise  might  be  united  in  a  general 
society  on  Sunday  evenings  afler  Divine  service,  without  subjecting 
persons  of  a  superior  rank  to  mix  with  inferior  orders  of  the  people  in 
tea-houses,  and  such  other  public  places,  as,  from  want  of  such  a  place 
of  polite  resort,  they  were  frequently  tempted  to  employ  their  even- 
ing's leisure  at  private  assemblies,  where  play,  music,  and  drinking 
were  too  frequently  introduced  ;  the  petitioners,  at  an  expense  of  not 
less  than  4000^.,  fitted  up  and  opened  a  large  suite  of  rooms  in  Carlisle 
House  with  the  greatest  elegance,  after  the  plan  of  the  Bath  rooms, 
and  other  places  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  '*  Promenade"  for  Sunday 
evenings,  or  a  place  of  exercise  and  society,  which  was  immediately, 
and  continues  to  be,  visited  and  frequented  by  the  first  nobility  of  both 
sexes,  the  clergy,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  respectable  charac- 
ters ;  and  that  in  framing  the  plan  thereof,  the  petitioners  were  guided 
in  every  part  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  rules  of  decency  and  good 
order ;  that  they  admitted  no  singing  or  music  whatsoever,  dancing,  or 
any  kind  of  play,  or  gaming,  nor  any  drinking  of  wines,  beer,  or  spiritu- 
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oas  liquors,  nor  any  kind  of  exhibitions,  transparent  or  moying  pictures, 
nor  debatings  of  any  kind  whatsoever ;  tliat  thej  never  opened  their 
doors  till  after  the  evening's  services  and  lectures  of  the  church  were 
over,  and  the  company  always  retired  soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  doors  were  shut  before  twelve  ;  nevertheless,  the  petitioners  have 
reason  to  believe  that  several  false  reports  have  been  set  forth  in  mis- 
representation of  the  said  place,  by  persons  envious  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful reception  it  met  with  in  the  approbation  of  the  public ;  and 
that,  if  some  few  persons  of  light  behaviour  sometimes  appeared  in 
the  rooms,  they  have  been  sent  with  a  design  to  throw  a  temporary 
blemish  on  the  institution,  and  their  small  number,  multiplied  in  idea, 
being  more  conspicuous  as  in  contrast  to  every  other  part  of  the 
assembly ;  yet,  from  the  watchful  attention  the  proprietors  have  ever 
paid  to  their  duty,  and  honour  of  the  public,  every  such  improper 
object  has  been  with  all  possible  care  refused  admittance ;  and  from 
this  embarrassment  to  improper  admissions,  and  every  other  attentive 
regard  to  decency  and  good  order,  the  original  institution  has  given 
proof  of  its  merit  in  becoming  a  recreation  useful  to  society,  where 
innocence,  taste,  and  politeness  can  engage  visitors. 


A,D,  1798. — The  Commencement  of  the  War.     General  Dutnouriez. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1 798,  Lord  Auckland 
said  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  present  occasion  to  mention  some 
particulars  connected  witd  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  which 
he  could  not  properly  have  adverted  with  the  same  unreserve,  whilst 
the  transaction  was  more  recent.  It  was  now  become  matter  of 
history  ;  but  it  was  a  fact  capable  of  the  fullest  official  proof,  that  in 
January  1793,  he  had  received  the  King's  commands  to  meet  Gene- 
ral Dumouriez  (in  consequence  of  a  proposal  made  by  that  officer) 
on  the  frontiers  between  Holland  and  Flanders ;  and  was  authorized 
and  instructed  to  take  every  step,  that  could  be  made  consistent 
with  the  essential  interests,  safety,  and  honour  of  these  kingdoms, 
to  avert  the  war.  He  was  setting  out  accordingly  from  his  house  at 
the  Hague,  when  an  officer  came  to  him  from  General  Dumouriez  to 
say,  that  the  Executive  Council  at  Paris  (which  had  pretended  to 
wish  the  negotiation  and  interview)  had  suddenly  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  and  had  ordered  him  to  march 
immediately  with  his  army  into  the  United  Provinces.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect  that  these  unprovoked  hostilities  were  accom- 
panied by  the  perfidious  circumstance  of  seizing  British  property. 
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and  all  British  vessels  in  the  ports  of  France ;  and  by  a  strict  em- 
bargo on  all  shipping,  in  order  to  keepirom  us  the  knowledge  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  to  derive  farther  advantages  from  such 
perfidy. 

Mortgages^  A,D,  1797. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  1797,  Sir  R, 
Mackreth  said.  It  was  well  known  that  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom 
were  mortgaged  for  two  thirds  of  their  value. 


Economy. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  1794. — Sir  John  Sin- 
clair :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  naturally  be  expected,  that  on  such  an 
occasion,  I  should  again  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  that  most  valuable  of  all  resources,  I  mean 
economy.  We  are  told  by  a  celebrated  statesman  of  antiquity,  whose 
orations  the  right  honourable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  has  so  frequently 
perused,  and  so  closely  imitates,  I  mean  Cicero,  "  Optimum,  et  in 
privatis  familiis,  et  in  republica,  vectigal  est,  parsimonia :"  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  instead  either  of 
borrowing  the  sum  in  question,  or  raising  it  by  means  of  an  extra- 
ordinary and  harsh  contribution,  to  save  a  large  proportion  of  it,  by 
a  rigorous  spirit  of  retrenchment  in  all  ouir  establishments,  both  of 
income  and  expenditure. 

Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  raise  more  the  character  of 
the  nation  abroad,  or  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  people  at  home, 
than  our  enforcing  a  system  of  economy.  It  is  well  known,  that  in 
private  life  that  individual  is  alone  independent  and  respectable,  who, 
without  being  too  parsimonious,  is  yet  attentive  to  his  expenditure. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  nations.  In  regard  to  the  people  at  home, 
the  minister  may  suppose,  as  they  have  submitted  quietly  to  so  many 
burthens,  that  they  will  continue  patient  under  more :  he  may  find 
himself  mistaken.  By  a  profuse  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
he  may  secure  the  cry  of  those  who  arc  preying  on  the  vitals  of  the 
public,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  the  assistance  of  corrupt  and 
profligate  men ;  but  he  will  soon  lose,  what  every  wise  minister 
would  prize  above  all  other  acquisitions,  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
mind,  the  confidence  of  a  generous  sovereign,  and  the  support  of  a 
great  country. 
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CommiMwna. — Extract  from  a  Treatise  ascribed  to  Lord 

Chancellor  Somers. 

AND  as  nothing  is  accounted  in  our  government  a  Commission 
but  wliat  the  law  authorizes  and  warrants  ;  so  he  is  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against,  as  the  highest  criminal,  that  presumeth  to  act  in 
the  virtue  of  any  other.  An  illegal  Commission  is  so  far  from  con- 
veying a  power  unto  any  man  to  act,  that  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  do 
anything,  upon  the  imaginary  authority  of  it,  than  it  would  be  to 
commit  the  same  fact  without  all  colour  and  pretence  of  power  and 
warrant,  seeing  the  injury  in  the  one  case  doth  affect  and  terminate 
in  him  alone  that  receives  it ;  whereas  in  the  other  it  affects  both 
the  King,  the  government,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  And 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  secure  us  from  an  ill  use  of  the  executive 
power  lodged  in  the  King,  that  all  the  Commissions  issuable  from 
him  are  to  be  legal,  or  otherwise  to  be  accounted  null ;  even  they 
who  stand  warranted  and  empowered  to  act  by  legal  Commissions, 
are  not  only  to  be  sworn  to  execute  them  legally,  but  are  obnoxious 
to  be  punished  for  everything  they  do  upon  them,  that  deviates  from 
the  measures  of  tlie  law. 


Character  of  Francis  Dvhe  of  Bedford,  From  the  Speech  ofMr»  Fox, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  moving  for  a  neiv  Writ  for  Tavistock; 
Uth  March,  1802. 

Mr.  Speaker;  If  the  sad  event  which  hns  recently  occurred  were 
only  a  private  misfortune,  however  heavy,  I  should  feel  the  impro- 
priety of  obtruding  upon  the  House  the  feelings  of  private  friendship, 

[m] 
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and  would  have  sought  some  other  opportunity  of  expressing  those 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  must  he  ever  due  from 
me  to  the  memory  of  the  excellent  person,  whose  loss  gives  occasion 
to  the  sort  of  motion  of  course  which  I  am  about  to  make  to  the 
House.  It  is  because  I  consider  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as 
a  great  public  calamity,  because  the  public  itself  seems  so  to  consider 
it ;  because,  not  in  this  town  only,  but  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
the  impression  made  by  it  seems  to  be  the  strongest  and  most 
universal  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  loss  of  a  subject :  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  presume  to  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  if 
X  deviate  in  some  degree  from  the  common  course,  and  introduce  ray 
motion  in  a  manner  which  I  must  confess  to  be  unusual  on  similar 
occasions.  , 

At  the  same  time,  I  trust.  Sir,  that  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any 
intention  to  abuse  the  indulgence  which  I  ask,  by  dwelling,  with  the 
fondness  of  friendship,  upon  the  various  excellencies  of  the  character 
to  which  I  have  alluded ;  much  less  by  entering  into  a  history  of  the 
several  events  of  his  life  which  might  serve  to  illustrate  it.  There 
was  something  in  that  character  so  peculiar  and  striking,  and  the 
just  admiration  which  his  virtues  commanded  was  such,  that  to 
expatiate  upon  them  in  any  detail  is  as  unnecessary  as,  upon  this 
occasion,  it  would  be  improper.  That  he  has  been  much  lamented 
and  generally,  cannot  be  wondered  at,  for  surely  there  never  was  a 
more  just  occasion  of  public  sorrow.  To  lose  such  a  man ! — at  such 
a  time ! — so  unexpectedly  ! — The  particular  stage  of  his  life  too  in 
which  we  lost  him,  must  add  to  every  feeling  of  regret,  and  make 
the  disappointment  more  severe  and  poignant  to  all  thinking  minds. 
Had  he  fallen  at  an  earlier  period,  the  public,  to  whom  he  could 
then  (comparatively  speaking  at  least)  be  but  little  known,  would 
rather  have  compassionated  and  condoled  with  the  feelings  of  his 
friends  and  relations,  than  have  been  themselves  very  severely 
afflicted  by  the  loss.  It  would  have  been  suggested,  and  even  we, 
who  were  the  most  partial,  must  have  admitted,  that  the  expectations 
raised  by  the  dawn  are  not  always  realised  in  the  meridian  of  life. 
If  the  fatal  event  had  been  postponed,  the  calamity  might  have  been 
alleviated  by  the  consideration,  that  mankind  could  not  have  looked 
forward,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  exercise  of  his  virtues  and 
talents.  But  he  was  snatched  away  at  a  moment  when  society 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  long  benefited  by  his  benevolence, 
his  energy,  and  his  wisdom  ;  when  we  had  obtained  a  full  certainty 
that  the  progress  of  his  life  would  be  more  than  answerable  to  the 
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brightest  hopes  conceiTed  from  its  outset :  and  when  it  miglit  have 
been  reasonably  hoped,  that,  after  having  accomplished  all  the  good 
of  which  it  was  capable,  he  would  have  descended,  not  immaturely, 
into  the  tomb.  He  had,  on  the  one  hand,  lived  long  enough  to  have 
his  character  confirmed  and  established  ;  while,  on  the  other,  what 
remiined  of  life  seemed,  according  to  all  human  expectations,  to 
afford  ample  space  and  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  of  which 
that  character  was  composed.  The  tree  was  old  enough  to  enable 
us  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  fruit  which  it  would  bear,  and, 
at  tiie  same  time,  young  enough  to  promise  many  years  of  produce. 
The  high  rank  and  splendid  fortune  of  the  great  man  of  whom  I 
am  speaking,  though  not  circumstances  which  in  themselves  either 
can  or  ought  to  conciliate  the  rega»d  and  esteem  of  rational  minds, 
are  yet  in  so  far  considerable  as  an  elevated  situation,  by  making 
him  who  is  so  placed  in  it  more  powerful  and  conspicuous,  causes  his 
virtues  or  vices  to  be  more  useful  or  injurious  to  society.  In  this 
case,  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  person  are  to  be  attended  to  in 
another  and  a  very  different  point  of  view.  To  appreciate  his  merits 
justly,  we  must  consider  not  only  the  advantages,  but  the  disad- 
vantages, connected  with  siich  circumstances.  The  dangers  attend- 
ing prosperity  in  general,  and  high  situations  in  particular,  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  flattery,  to  which  men  in  such  situations  are 
more  peculiarly  exposed,  have  been  the  theme  of  moralists  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  nations  ;  but  how  are  these  dangers  increased  with 
respect  to  him  who  succeeds  in  his  childhood  to  the  first  rank  and 
fortune  in  a  kingdom,  such  as  this,  and  who,  having  lost  his  parents, 
is  never  approached  by  any  being  who  is  not  represented  to  him  as 
in  some  degree  his  inferior  ?  Unless  blessed  with  a  heart  uncom- 
monly susceptible  and  disposed  to  virtue,  how  should  he,  who  had 
scarce  ever  seen  an  equal,  have  a  common  feeling  and  a  just  sympathy 
for  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  seem  to  have  been  formed  rather  for 
him,  and  as  instruments  of  his  gratification,  than  together  with  him 
for  the  general  purposes  of  nature.  Justly  has  the  Roman  satirist 
remarked, 

Rarus  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  illA 
For  tuna. 

This  was  precisely  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  nor  do  I  know 
that  his  education  was  perfectly  exempt  from  the  defects  usually  be- 
longing to  such  situations ;  but  virtue  found  her  own  way,  and  on 
the  very  side  where  the  danger  was  the  greatest  was  her  triumph 
most  complete.     From  the  blame  of  selfishness  no  man  was  ever  so 

[m2] 
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eminently  free.  No  man  put  his  own  gratification  so  low,  that  of 
others  so  high,  in  his  estimation.  To  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
his  fallen  citizens  was  the  constant  pursuit  of  his  life,  by  his  example 
and  his  beneficence  to  render  them  better,  wiser,  and  happier.  lie 
truly  loved  the  public ;  but  not  only  the  public,  according  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word ;  not  merely  the  body  corporate,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  which  bears  that  name,  but  man  in  his  in- 
dividual capacity ;  all  who  came  within  his  notice  and  deserved 
his  protection  were  objects  of  his  generous  concern.  From  his 
station,  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance  was  larger  than  that  of  most 
other  men;  yet,  in  this  extended  circle,  few,  very  few,  could  be 
counted  to  whom  he  had  not  found  some  occasion  to  be  serviceable. 
To  be  useful,  whether  to  the  pub^c  at  large,  whether  to  his  relations 
and  nearer  friends,  or  even  to  an  individual  of  his  species,  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life. 

He  died,  it  is  true,  in  a  state  of  celibacy  ;  but  if  they  may  be  called 
a  man*s  children  whose  concerns  are  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own — to 
protect  whom  from  evil  is  the  daily  object  of  his  care-^-to  promote 
whose  welfare  he  exerts  every  faculty  of  which  he  is  possessed ;  if 
such,  I  say,  are  to  be  esteemed  our  children,  no  man  had  ever  a  more 
numerous  family  than  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

[To  he  continued  J] 


But  two  Principles  that  can  justify  Laws  of  Coercion  and  Penalty 
upon  Persons,  on  Account  of  their  Religious  opinions, 

February,  1791.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Dissenters  Relief  Bill. — Mr.  Windham  said  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  there  were  but  two  principles,  that  could  justify  laws  of 
coercion  and  penalty  upon  persons,  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  The  one  was,  on  the  ground  that  their  opinions  were  false 
and  erroneous,  and  of  ill-consequence  to  their  future  salvation,  and 
that  therefore  for  their  sakes  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate  such 
opinions  and  prevent  their  spreading ;  the  other  was,  that  their 
principles  arising  from  their  religious  opinions  were  calculated  to 
make  them  bad  citizens  and  dangerous  subjects,  and  therefore  the 
safety  of  the  state  required  that  they  should  be  made  the  objects  of 
very  severe  and  harsh  laws.  He  showed  the  difference  of  acting 
upon  these  two  principles  :  in  the  one  sense,  he  said,  the  act  he  did 
might  properly  be  termed  persecution ;  in  the  other,  it  was  a  very 
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different  thing.  In  the  sense  of  the  first  of  these  principles,  perse- 
cution seemed  so  exploded,  that  it  was  to  he  considered  as  entirely 
out  of  the  world.  In  justification  of  the  other  principle,  it  had  been 
long  the  language  that  such  laws  were  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  dangerous  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholics  towards  the  sub- 
version of  the  government,  and  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  power  ; 
but,  however  much  they  might  like  to  charge  those  practices  on  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  did  not  believe  that  history  would  bear  them 
out  in  the  fact.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
shown  more  of  tyranny  and  oppression  than  we  had  ;  but  then  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  that  power  had  been  longer  in  their  hands 
than  in  ours.  His  idea  was,  that  no  more  could  he  justified  against 
Roman  Catholics  than  the  state  ahsolutely  required,  nor  did  he  see 
the  difference  between  them  and  dissenters  of  other  descriptions. 
Mr.  Windham  reasoned  upon  the  degree  of  danger  that  was  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  said,  that  in  all  cases  of 
danger  there  were  two  things  to  be  considered :  viz.  the  will  of  those 
from  whom  danger  was  apprehended,  and  the  power  they  possessed 
to  execute,  whatever  it  might  be  thought  it  was  their  will  to  execute 
if  they  could.  In  this  point  of  view  did  the  Catholics  appear  for- 
midable? Let  them  look  at  the  general  state  of  Roman  Catholic 
countries  throughout  Europe.  Did  any  man  at  that  day  dread  the 
great  power  of  the  Pope  ?  In  countries  naturally  subject  to  him,  he 
did  not  fill  men^s  minds  with  that  idea  of  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
that  would  induce  an  apprehension  that  it  would  break  its  bounds, 
and  rush  through  all  Europe.  In  fact,  it  was  now  considered  as  a 
mere  spectre,  fit  to  frighten  in  the  dark,  but  which  vanished  before 
the  light  of  reason  and  of  knowledge ;  and  therefore  it  was  in  the 
last  degree  absurd  to  talk  of  dreading  danger  from  Popery  under 
the  present  circumstances. 


Roman  Catholics  of  Lancashire ,  A.D,  1791. 

Dkbate  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Dissenters  Relief  Bill,  February, 
1791. — Mr.  Stanley  (Member  for  Lancashire)  rose  to  declare  the 
satisfaction  he  felt  that  the  motion  had  been  brought  forward,  and 
his  hopes  that  the  rigour  of  our  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
would  no  longer  stain  the  national  character.  As  it  was  his  lot  to 
live  in  a  part  of  the  coimtry  where  Roman  Catholics  were  numerous, 
he  had  been  a  witness  of  their  conduct  for  many  years,  and  could 
take  upon  him  to  say,  that  more  loyal   subjects,  or  persons  who 
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\i'ished  better  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  quiet  and 
safety  of  the  gOTernment,  did  not  exist.  This  declaration  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make,  as  a  friend  to  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
mankind. 


Opiniotis  that  those  who  pro/ess  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 
cannot  he  believed  upon  their  Oaths, 

Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Petition,  May,  1805. — Mr.  Fox : 
Mr.  Speaker ;  When  T  consider  the  state  of  religion  in  Europe,  of 
which  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics, 
I  am  astonished  that  such  opinions  respecting  that  religion  can  be 
maintained,  as  that  those  who  profess  it  cannot  be  believed  upon  their 
oaths.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  found  bold  enough  to 
say  of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilised  Europe,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  believed  upon  oath  ?  Such  an  assertion  implies  that 
Roman  Catholic  nations  are  not  only  incapable  of  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity,  but  unfit  for  any  of  the  relations  of  society  what- 
ever. The  existence  of  any  such  maxim  supposes  gross  ignorance 
and  barbarism  in  the  people  among  whom  it  prevails.  Every  enlight- 
ened mind,  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  country,  must  treat  it 
with  scorn  and  indignation. 


The  Proscriptive  System, 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Petition 
in  the  year  180.5. — Mr.  Grattan  :  We  are  told  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  harmony  with  the  Catholics,  inasmuch  as  they  deliver  the  Pro- 
testants to  damnation.  The  Catholic  who  hears  this  produces  a 
Protestant  creed  which  does  the  same  thing,  and  damns  his  sect 
likewise.  The  infidel  who  hstens  agrees  with  both,  and  triumphs  ; 
and  suggests  that  it  were  better  not  to  cast  off  your  people,  but  to 
ahake  off  your  religion.  So  Volney  makes  all  sects  contend  and  all 
conquer,  and  religion  the  common  victim.  The  truth  is,  exclusive 
salvation  was  the  common  frenzy  of  all  sects,  and  is  the  religion  of 
none ;  and  is  now  not  rejected  by  all,  but  laughed  at :  so  burning 
one  another,  as  well  as  damning  one  another.  You  can  produce 
instances — they  can  produce  instances  :  it  was  the  habit  of  the  early 
Christians  to  anathematize  all  sects  but  their  own.  No  religion  can 
stand,  if  men,  without  regard  to  their  God,  and  with  regard  only  to 
controversy,  shall  rake  out  of  the  rubbish  of  antiquity  the  obsolete 
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and  quaint  follies  of  the  sectarians,  and  affront  the  Majesty  of  the 
Almighty  with  the  impudent  catalogue  of  their  devices  ;  and  it  is  a 
strong  argument  against  the  proscriptive  system,  that  it  helps  to 
continue  this  shocking  contest — theologian  against  theologian — 
polemic  against  polemic — until  the  two  madmen  defame  their 
common  parent,  and  expose  their  common  religion. 


Predictions^  at  the  Time  of  the  Union  between  Scotland  and  Englaiid, 
that  bi/  admitting  the  Scotch  Members,  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  overturned. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  1805,  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  Petition,  Lord  GrenviUe  said,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
between  Scotland  and  England  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who 
predicted — who  told  you — that  by  admitting  the  Scotch  members, 
the  Hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  overturned.  They 
had  had  for  a  century  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  asked  their  Lordships,  not  whether 
they  had  overturned  the  Church  of  England,  nor  whether  they 
had  overturned  the  monarchy,  but  whether  they  could  point  out 
a  single  instance  of  a  Scotch  Peer  or  Commoner  who  ever  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing  as  putting  the  Church  of  Scotland,  so  adverse  to 
bishops,  in  place  of  the  Episcopalian  establishment  of  the  English 
Church  ?  Surely,  then,  they  ought  not,  on  such  grounds,  to  adopt  a 
measure  tending  to  throw  so  humiliating  a  stigma  on  a  respectable 
class  of  subjects.  He  had  seen  every  one  of  the  offices  of  government 
filled  by  persons,  who  might  be  presumed  to  have  had  a  Presbyterian 
education.  He  had  seen  a  predecessor  of  the  noble  Lord  on  the  wool' 
sack,  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  a 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  a  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  President  of 
the  Council,  besides  generals  and  admirals,  all  of  whom  had  been 
Presbyterians,  and  yet  had  filled  their  offices  with  advantage  to  the 
country.  He  had  seen  every  one  of  those  offices  so  filled,  and  yet 
he  had  never  observed,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  filling  them,  the 
least  disposition  to  change  the  form  of  the  existing  Church  govern- 
ment. 


Power  of  Order  and  Power  of  Jurisdiction. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  180.5,  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  Petition.  —  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  [Dr.  Ilorsley]  :  My 
Lords  ;  Most  undoubtedly  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  are  bishops 
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as  trulj  as  any  here.  They  are  of  the  episcopal  order.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  ecclesiastical  matters  there  is  a  distinction 
between  **  the  power  of  order "  and  "  the  power  of  jurisdiction." 
The  power  of  order  these  Roman  Catholic  prelates  possess.  But 
the  power  of  jurisdiction  does  not  of  necessity  attacli  upon  the 
power  of  order.  A  man  may  be  a  bishop,  and  yet  it  follows  not  of 
necessity  that  he  is  bishop  of  a  diocese.  The  two  powers,  that  of 
order  and  that  of  jurisdiction,  are  quite  distinct,  and  of  distinct 
origin.  The  power  of  order  is  properly  a  capacity  of  exercising  the 
power  of  jurisdiction,  conferred  by  a  competent  authority.  And  this 
power  of  order  is  conveyed  through  the  hierarchy  itself,  and  no 
other  authority  but  that  of  the  hierarchy  can  give  it.  The  only  com- 
petent authority  to  give  the  power  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  this 
kingdom  is  the  crown. 


A,  D.  1805. — Good  Reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics^ 
would  have  no  Objection  to  the  Bishops  of  their  Persuasion  being 
nominated  by  the  King,  instead  of  by  the  Pope. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1805,  upon  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Petition. — Mr.  Lee  [member  for  Waterford  County]  : 
One  great  and  leading  objection  which  I  have  heard  stated  against  the 
admission  of  Catholics  into  Parliament  is,  that  the  Pope  is  allowed  to 
have  more  power  in  Ireland  than  he  is  possessed  of  in  other  Catholic 
countries ;  and  by  appointing  the  Catholic  Bishops,  he  maintains  that 
supremacy  in  the  Church  which,  of  legal  right,  belongs  only  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. I  confess  this  objection  has  much  weight  with  me,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  Catholics  should  not  come  prepared  to  concede 
some  of  their  prejudices,  when  they  call  upon  us  to  concede  ours.  This, 
in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  concessions  they  wish  for; 
and  I  am  not  without  sanguine  hopes  that  it  may  be  removed.  Upon 
this  subject,  I  made  it  my  business  to  converse  with  some  Catholic 
gentlemen  of  no  small  authority,  and  asked  them  whether  they  would 
have  any  objection  to  the  Bishops  of  their  persuasion  being  nominated 
by  his  Majesty  instead  of  the  Pope  ?  And  ihcy  all  agreed  they  could 
have  no  objection  to  it.  What  I  should  propose  would  be,  that  hereafter, 
whenever  a  see  became  vacant,  the  other  Bishops  should  assemble, 
and  choose  two  or  more  candidates  whom  they  would  recommend  to 
that  appointment,  and  leave  the  choice  of  the  person  to  be  determined 
by  the  King.     Indeed,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  the 
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prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted,  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
cheerfully  give  up  that  point  [a  cry  of  hear !  hear !  from  Mr.  Fox 
and  those  members  who  surrounded  him],  as  well  as  make  whatever 
other  reasonable  sacrifices  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be 
thought  to  require ;  for  I  must  maintain,  that  they  can  have  no  right 
to  seats  m  Parliament,  while  they  continue  to  take  their  Bishops 
from  the  hands  of  any  foreign  power.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think 
that  the  Catholics  would  be  very  well  satisfied  with  this  arrangement. 


What  has  been,  on  repeated  Occasions,  the  Conduct  of  the  Ronum 
Catholics  o/  Ireland, — Extract  from  Lord  John  Russell's  Introduce 
tion  to  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Bedford  Correspondence, 

Lord  John  Russell,  after  stating  that  an  address  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  drawn  up  in  a  spirit 
of  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  and  while  a  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws  was  prayed  for,  the  utmost  gratitude  was  expressed  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  fur  his  \iisdom,  justice,  and  moderation,  adds,  such  has 
been,  on  repeated  occasions,  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  While  they  have  felt  acutely  the  injury  and  degradation  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  by  English  laws,  every  relaxation 
of  undue  severity,  and  even  every  dawn  of  a  kinder  disposition, 
towards  them,  has  been  met  by  a  warmth  of  gratitude  and  a  zeal  of 
attachment,  which  seem  to  have  no  memory  for  past  injuries,  and  no 
suspicion  of  future  injustice. 


Some  Objections  brought  forward  against  any  Project  of  Chancery 
Reform,  that  may  diminish  the  Quantity  of  the  Chancellor's  ori^ 
ginal  Business, 

The  ensuing  are  extracts  from  a  work  published  by  the  Editor  in 
1828. — It  has  been  said  that  if  a  scheme  [that  shall  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  original  business]  be  carried  into 
effect,  the  office  of  Chancellor  will  soon  become  political  instead  of 
judicial ;  the  reward  of  political  intrigue  and  connection,  and  not  of 
legal  eminence.  But  it  may  be  asked  at  what  period  of  our  history 
has  the  Chancellor  been  selected  for  the  abilities  he  has  evinced 
as  a  counsel  in  any  court  of  Westminster  Hall,  unless  they  were  of  a 
kind  to  dazzle  in  a  public  assembly  of  a  far  different  description  ?  It 
is  notorious  that  nothing  less  has  been  thought  of,  than  the  choice  of 
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the  man  who  was  most  versed  in  the  laws  of  his  coantry,  far  less  of 
him  who  had  the  most  iutimate  knowledge  of  that  part  of  our  system 
of  jurisprudence,  known  under  the  name  of  Equity.  And  in  despite 
of  my  prejudices  as  a  lawyer,  when  I  reflect  on  the  preponderating 
weight  and  importance  of  the  Chancellor*s  puhlic  duties,  which  par- 
take more  of  the  political  than  judicial  character,  I  cannot  avoid 
entertaining  an  opinion  that  the  Sovereign  has  heen  generally  well 
advised,  in  elevating  to  the  giddy  height  of  the  Chancellorship  an 
individual,  whose  accomplishments  and  talents  fitted  him  to  shine 
rather  in  the  senate  than  at  the  har.  The  taking  the  Chancellor 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  together  with  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent Court  of  Appeal  in  the  place  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
suggested  in  the  Chancery  Letters,*  would,  in  my  apprehension, 
entirely  remove  the  insurmountahle  objection  at  present  existing  to 
the  appointment  of  a  common-law  advocate  to  that  high  office. 
Everybody  knows  it  is  a  farce  and  a  mockery  for  a  judge,  with  even 
Lord  Lyndhui'st*s  quickness  and  talents,  to  sit  in  appeal  on  the 
decrees  of  a  Grant  or  a  Leach,  and  rehear  the  decisions  of  an  Eldon. 
It  has  also  been  objected  that,  if  the  Chaucellor*s  original  jurisdic- 
tion be  taken  from  him,  he  will  be  withdrawn  from  his  Court,  and 
will  no  longer  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
individual  merits  of  advocates,  and  exercising  his  patronage  in  the 
manner  most  advantageous  to  the  public,  by  appointing  to  situations 
in  the  law,  men  of  the  greatest  aptitude.  One  cannot,  to  be  sure, 
sufficiently  admire  the  self-possession  of  those  who,  when  they  urged 
this  topic,  were  able  to  preserve  their  gravity,  as  if  it  we're  not 
notorious  that,  for  years  past,  the  fitness  of  the  individual  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed,  was  not  one  of 
the  last  things  that  decided  the  choice  of  the  Chancellor,  or  those 
who  have  had  the  control  of  his  patronage.  It  reflects  no  great 
credit  on  the  discernment  of  those  who  have  held  the  Great  Seal, 
that  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  owed  their  elevation  solely 
to  the  Chancellor,  have  been  in  general  infiiiitely  more  incompetent, 
than  those  whose  advancement  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
political  connection  and  influence. 

*  The  Title  of  the  first  London  edition  (1827)  is  Lettres  9ur  la  Cour  de  la 
Chancellerie  et  quelques  Points  de  la  Jurisprudence  Anglaise,  Sorites  et  adres- 
w^es  par  Monsieur  *  *  *  *  a  son  Frere,  Avocai  a  la  Cour  Rot/ale  de  Paris,  publics 
par  un  Avocat  de  Lincoln* s  Inn,  The  title  of  the  second  London  edition  (1828) 
is,  (the  disgnise  being  laid  aside  as  no  longer  necessary,)  Lettres  sur  la  Cour  de 
la  Chancelleriet  et  quelques  Points  de  la  Jurisprudence  Anglaisej  par  M.  C.  P, 
Cooper,  Avocat  Anglais. 
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Court  of  Chancery. — Portion  of  a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
being  the  first  of  a  Series  projected  27th  March,  1851,  in  Igno- 
rance of  the  Government  Measure  brought  forward  on  that  Day, 

*  *  *  *  m  :iH 

"  lo  eterno  duro  : 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  che'ntrate." 

• 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  passage  of 
Dante  was  chosen  for  the  title-page  of  a  work  upon  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Upon  an  occasion  which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  bring 
to  your  Lordship's  recollection,  *  *  *  you  said  that  it  was  by 
no  means  ill  applied.  Would  it,  at  the  present  time,  be  inappro- 
priate to  the  subject  ?  When  you  shall  have  read  the  Letters,  the 
first  six  of  which  are  contaiued  in  this  pamphlet,*  you  will  possibly 
think  that  it  would  not ;  for  although  many  Chancery  evils  have 
altogether  disappeared,  and  many  have  been  greatly  mitigated,  yet 
others,  and  those,  perhaps,  the  most  grievous,  still  exist. 

It  is  my  design  to  describe  these  evils.  The  description  will  be  a 
plain  and  brief  statement  of  facts,  so  brief  and  so  plain,  that  all  ex- 
planation, all  comment,  will  be  unnecessary.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  indicate  the  remedies.  They  have  become  sufficiently  apparent 
to  all  except  certain  Chancery  practitioners,  and  the  film  which  has 
hitherto  obscured  their  vision,  is  now  beginning  to  fall.  The  reme- 
dies can  no  longer  escape  any  one.  Certaiuly,  they  will  not  escape 
a  statesman  who  has  always  manifested  a  determination  that  abuses, 
when  discovered,  shall  be  removed ;  and,  h  Jist  of  all,  a  statesman 
who  is  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  a  principle  which,  if  it  be  not 
altogether  unknown  to  Law  Reformers,  nevertheless  has  been  so 
rarely  resorted  to  by  them,  as  to  make  their  acquaintance  with  it 
somewhat  problematical.  I  mean  the  principle  which  our  nation 
(this  is  its  leading  feature — this  is  its  chief  characteristic)  rightly 
and  wisely  demands  should  be  regarded  in  the  formation  and  in  the 
improvement  of  all  its  institutions — the  principle  of  common  sense.f 


*  [The  remaiuing  five  Letters  were  not  wiitten.  Some  miscellaneous  notes 
only  of  the  proposed  contents  were  put  into  writing.] 

t  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August  1840,  your  Lordship  said — 
that  it  did  appear  to  you  to  be  the  common  terue  of  the  subject  that  there  should 
be  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  in  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  a  permanent  judge  at  iU  head. 
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Vsagey  in  making  new  Laws  of  a  novel  Nature  or  of  doubtful  Policy, 
to  limit  thetn  to  some  short  Period  of  Duration, — In  1799,  there 
were  nearly  200  Acts  of  Parliament  all  passed  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  contimied,  in  some  Instances,  by  Fourteen  or  Fifteen 
sticcessive  Renewals. 

March,  1/99.  House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  motion  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  what  public  general  laws  hacT  expired  within 
twelve  months,  and  also  what  laws  were  about  to  expire  within  twelve 
months,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  House,  said,  it  appeared  to 
have  been  the  usage  of  Parliament  in  former  times,  and  more  espe- 
cially  within  the  present  century,  in  making  new  laws  upon  matters 
of  a  novel  nature  or  of  doubtful  policy,  to  limit  them  in  the  first 
instance  to  some  short  period  of  duration,  in  order  that  those  laws 
might,  of  necessity,  come  back  for  reconsideration,  after  some  expe- 
rience of  their  effects.  This  practice  was  in  itself  wise  and  beneficial ; 
but  it  had  also  led  to  a  multiplicity  and  accumulation  of  laws  which 
was  scarcely  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  had  not  adverted  to  the 
subject :  for  not  only  in  progress  of  time  new  circumstances  had 
called  for  new  laws  of  a  temporary  sort ;  but  the  former  also  which 
ought,  after  a  reasonable  experience,  to  have  been  finally  rejected  or 
made  perpetual,  have  continued  to  swell  the  mass,  till  we  have  found 
at  present  nearly  200  temporary  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  within 
the  present  century,  and  still  in  force  as  such, — continued,  in  some 
instances,  by  not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  successive  renewals, 
and  producing  a  farther  scries  of  subsidiary  Acts,  which,  added  to 
the  former,  amounted  nearly  to  600  ;  all  of  them  falling  within  this 
general  description. 


**  Come  to  our  Shop,  say  all  the  Lawyers^ 

Come  to  our  shop,  say  all  the  lawyers.  Your  prices,  say  I,  are  very 
high,  your  promises  are  big,  your  boasts  are  loud ;  but  I  can  go 
nowhere  else.  Well,  you  may  be  the  vendors  of  the  wares,  but  I 
fear  you  are  often  the  spoilers  of  them,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
fit  to  be  the  manufacturers.  There  are  certain  raw  materials  called 
good  sense ;  there  are  certain  arts  in  working  them  up  called  honesty 
and  humanity;  and  here  you  are  no  dealers. —  Extract  of  Letter 
from  Ur.  Parr  to  Sir  Samuel  llomilly,  Sept.  1808. 
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Choice  of  English  Judges,  1809. 

The  English  judges  are  generally  chosen  from  the  profession  at 
large,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  choice  falls  on  a  Member  of 
Parliament. — Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Diary  of  his  Parliamentary  Life, 
12th  June,  1809. 


Ancient  Precedents  in  Cases  of  Prerogative, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  1804,  Mr.  Fox  greatly 
approved  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  that  ancient  precedents 
unless  supported  by  modem  usage,  in  cases  of  prerogative,  ought 
to  have  little  weight. 


A  Consummate  Statesman, 

To  be  a  consummate  statesman  is  the  highest  qualification  human 
nature  is  capable  of  possessing.  To  deserve  that  name,  a  man  must 
be  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  Courts  of  Europe ;  that  he  may  know  not  only 
the  public  interest  in  every  nation,  but  likewise  the  private  views,  as 
well  as  inclinations,  virtues  and  vices  of  princes  and  ministers :  of 
every  country  in  Christendom  and  the  borders  of  it,  he  ought  to 
know  the  product  and  geography,  the  principal  cities  and  fortresses, 
and  of  these  the  trades  and  manufactures,  their  situation,  natural 
advantages,  strength  and  number  of  inhabitants  ;  he  must  have  read 
men  as  well  as  books,  and  perfectly  well  understand  human  nature, 
and  the  use  of  the  passions.  He  must  moreover  be  a  great  master 
in  concealing  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  have  an  entire  command 
over  his  features,  and  be  well  skilled  in  all  the  wiles  and  stratagems 
to  draw  out  secrets  from  others.  A  man  of  whom  all  this,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  may  not  be  said  with  truth,  and  that  he  has  had 
great  experience  in  public  affairs,  cannot  be  called  a  consummate 
statesman ;  but  he  may  be  fit  to  be  a  Prime  Minister,  though  he 
had  not  a  hundredth  part  of  those  qualifications. — Extracts  from  Old 
Writers. 


Ministerial  Responsibility, 

Sir  Jamks  Macintosh,  A.D.  1829. — The  Whig  Ministers  in  1807 
refusing  to  give  a  pledge  not  to  bring  forward  a  Roman  C/atholie 
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Bill,  George  III.  dismissed  them.  The  Tories  thea  took  office. 
Now  will  any,  constitutional  lawyer  contend  that  they  did  not  im- 
mediately become  responsible  for  that  action  of  tlie  Sovereign — for 
that  exercise  of  the  Royal  prerogative  ? — Notes  of  Conversations  of 
Public  Men. 


The  Court  Party,  — Whig8 — Tories, 

Lord  Dover,  A.D.  1S32.— The  Court  Party  forget  that  the  Whigs 
alone  now  profess  the  principles,  which  placed  the  present  family  upon 
the  throne.  The  Court  Party  have  for  a  long  period  looked  upon 
the  Whigs  with  suspicion.  Tories  may  consequently  carry  measures 
with  facility,  which  the  Whigs  cannot  bring  forward  with  any  rea- 
sonable hope  of  success.  *  *  *  The  Whigs  lost  office  in  1 807 
because  they  then  attempted  in  England  what  the  Tories,  many  years 
before  [1 793],  had  effected  in  Ireland — the  admission  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics into  the  army  and  navy. — Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 


Season  for  the  Revisal  of  State  Measures. 

There  is  a  season  when  the  maladies  of  a  nation  must  be  healed  and 
its  defects  supplied.  Such  a  season  is  favourable  to  the  revisal  of 
State  measures. — Short  Extracts  from  Old  Authors. 


A  Judge  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  would  hare  caged. 

Such  was  the  goodness  and  justness  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  upon  whose 
happy  and  glorious  leign  honest  and  worthy  persons  look  back  with 
comfort,  that  should  any  of  her  Judges  have  been  found  to  want 
parts  and  learning,  and  the  perquisites  of  his  place  were  great  and 
exceeding,  she  would  soon  have  caged  him,  and  found  a  lawyer  more 
fit  and  worthy  to  fill  his  office. — Extract  from  a  rare  Pamphlet. 


Common  Fame, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1626.  Charge  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  21st  April.— Mr.  Glanville  movcth  from  the  Select 
Committee  this  day  appointed,  that  they  desire  the  House  will 
resolve  whether  common  fame  be  a  ground  for  this  House  to  proceed 
upon ;  because  it  conduceth  much  to  the  business  now  in  hand. 
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22iid  April.  A  long  debate  upon  the  question  whether  common 
fame  was  a  ground  sufficient  for  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
to  proceed  upon. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  question  was  put.  Whether  common  fame  was 
a  good  ground  of  proceeding,  cither  to  enquire  of  the  complaint  there, 
or  transmit  the  complaint,  if  the  House  tnink  fit,  to  the  King  or  the 
Lords?     It  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  great  majority. 


Notoriety, 

House  of  Commons,  9th  April,  1807. — Lord   Ilowick:  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  House  to  proceed  upon  notoriety. 


Dangerotis  to  exempt  any  Order  of  Men  from  the  Public  Charge, 

House  of  Parliament,  3Uth  Nov.  16.'>4. — It  is  held  dangerous,  in  any 
state,  and  of  evil  consequence,  to  exempt  any  order  or  degree  of 
men  from  the  public  charge.  For  then,  that  order  so  exempted, 
being  no  way  sensible  of  the  charge,  will  not  care  how  much  be  laid  ; 
nor  regard  those  ways  and  means  which  may  conduce  to  the  ease  of 
the  rest  of  the  people. 


Manner  of  electing  the  Protector, — What  Person  he  shall  he — 
What  Person  he  shall  not  he — A.  D.  1654. 

House  of  Parliament,  3()th  Nov.  1654. — Resolved,  that  the  manner 
of  electing  the  Protector,  in  the  vacancy  of  a  Protector,  sitting  the 
Parliament,  shall  be  such  as  the  Parliament  shall  think  fit. 

Resolved,  that  the  Protector  dying  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament, 
the  Council  shall  immediately  assemble  in  some  convenient  place, 
and,  having  given  notice  to  all  their  number,  or  to  as  many  of  them 
as  conveniently  they  may,  of  the  cause  and  time  of  their  asscmblino:, 
shall,  being  thirteen  at  least  present,  proceed  to  the  election  ;  and 
eleven  of  them,  or  more,  shall  agree  who  shall  be  the  succeeding 
Protector.  And  before  they  depart  shall  declare  such  person,  so 
agreed  upon,  to  succeed  in  the  government  :  the  manner  of  election 
in  all  other  things  to  be  as  the  Council  shall  think  fit. 

Resolved,  that  the  person  so  to  be  elected  Protector,  shall  be  such, 
and  no  other  than  such,  as  shall,  by  his  good  conversation,  among 
the  people  of  these  nations,  manifest  himself  to  be  a  man  of  ability, 
truth,  and  courage,  fearing  God  and  hating  covetousness. 
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Provided  tlmt  he  shall  not  be  under  the  age  of  twentv-five  years, 
no  alien,  no  Papist,  nor  any  whose  viife  is  a  Papist,  nor  any  of  the 
children  of  the  late  King  Charles,  nor  such  as  shall  have,  or  may 
pretend  to  have,  title  of  inheritance  unto  the  supreme  government  of 
these  nations,  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or  any  of  them,  or 
any  other  title,  than  by  election,  as  aforesaid. 


Resolution  respecting  the  Exerciee  of  the  Chief  Magistracy , 

A.J).  1651. 

House  of  Parliament,  Gth  Dec.  1654. — Resolved,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  this  Commonwealth,  a^d  the  people 
thereof,  is  and  shall  be  in  the  Lord  Protector,  assisted  with  a  Council ; 
the  exercise  of  which  power  shall  be  according  to  the  laws,  and 
according  to  such  limitations  as  are,  or  shall  be,  agreed  upon  in 
Parliament. 

Resolution  respecting  Titles  o/ Honour,  A.D,  1654. 

House  of  Parliament,  6th  Dec.  1654. — Besolved,  that  such  titles  of 
honour,  as  shall  be  hereafter  conferred  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall 
be  derived  from  the  Lord  Protector,  and  that  no  title  of  honour 
hereafter  to  be  conferred  by  the  said  Lord  Protector  shall  be  here- 
ditary, without  consent  of  Parliament. 


The  Crown. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1798.  Extract  from  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Fox. — Recur  to  your  good  old  English  constitution.  Make  the 
Crown  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  what  the  constitution  intended  it  to  be— 
the  guardian  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects;  not  the  object 
of  their  jealousy  and  alarm,  such  as  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing it  now  to  be.  I  ask  you  to  examine  with  attention  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  to  reflect  upon  it.  You  will  see  that  all  its 
calamities  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  that  system  which  tends  to 
increase  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  to  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people ;  a  system  that  must  end  either  in  slavery  or  revolt. 
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Income  Duty  Bill,  A.D.  1798. — Cardinal  WoUey, — Lord  Chancellor 
Morfon*s  Dilemma. — The  Jew*s  Ransom. 

IN  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill, 
December,  1 798,  Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  with  respect  to  the  idea 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  that  the  mode  of  taxation  in 
question  did  not  proceed  upon  a  new  principle,  he  would  contend  that 
the  principle,  strictly  speaking,  was  new.  He  believed  no  precedent 
could  be  found,  where  men  were  compellable  to  state  upon  oath  what 
they  were  able  to  pay.  Something  like  it,  however,  had  occurred 
during  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  but  the  measure  was 
regarded  by  historians  as  a  violent  stretch  of  arbitrary  power.*  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  measure  not  dissimilar  was  resorted  to.  . 
It  was  called  Lord  Chancellor  Morton's  Dilemma.f  The  direction 
given  for  the  levying  the  tax  ran  to  this  effect : — If  a  man  lives  on  a 
saving  plan,  you  are  to  consider  him  as  possessed  of  property  in  con- 
sequence of  his  economy : — If  he  lives  extravagantly — that  is  certainly 
a  proof  of  his  having  something. — He  (Mr.  Tiemey)  was  convinced 
that  a  less  objectionable  mode  could  easily  be  found.  He  averred  that 
no  direct  precedent  could  be  found  for  the  disclosure  of  income  upon 
oath.  There  was  a  particular  mode  of  levying  money,  which  obtained 
in  the  early  part  of  our  history.  The  mode  he  alluded  to  was  called 
the  Jew's  Ransom  ;  it  was  that  a  tooth  was  drawn  every  day  from 
certain  persons  of  that  persuasion,  until  they  paid  the  tax  imposed 
upon  them.  One  Jew  at  Bristol  was  so  obstinate  as  to  have  six  or 
seven  teeth  drawn  before  he  paid. 

*  See  the  enBaing  article, 
t  This  piece  of  logic  also  acquired  the  name  of  Morton's  Fork. 

[N] 
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15  Hen,  VIIL  J,D.  1523. —  Cardinal  Wolsey  sends  for  the  Mayor , 
Aldermen^  and  most  substantial  Commoners  of  London, — Commis' 
sioners  through  the  whole  Realm  to  swear  every  Man  of  what 
Value  he  is  in  Moveables. — The  King  desireth  only  the  Tenth  Part 
of  Goods  and  Lands — the  Tenth  Part  to  be  delivered  in  Money ^ 
Plate,  or  Jewels, — The  Spiritualty  will  gladly  pay  the  Fourth 
Part,  and  live  on  the  Three  Parts, — Rich  Merchants  in  Ware  are 
bare  in  Money, — Many  an  Honest  Man*s  Credit  better  than  his 
Substance, — Cardinal  Wolsey  dare  swear  the  Substance  of  Lon- 
don is  no  less  than  Two  Millions  in  Gold — the  Citizens  would  to 
God  that  it  were  so, — What  the  Cardinal  said  to  him  that  was  of 
Credence  more  than  of  Substance, —  The  Citizens  departed  in  great 
Agony, — The  Mourning  of  the  Common  People  great — as  it  is  ever 
in  such  Cases  of  Payment. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  sent  for  the  mayor,  aldermeD,  and  the  most  sub- 
stantial commoners  of  the  City  of  London :  when  he  declared  to  them 
that  the  King  had  appointed  Commissioners  through  the  whole  realm 
of  England,  for  to  swear  every  man  of  what  value  he  is  in  moveables, 
the  more  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  defence  of  this  realm.  And  the 
King,  for  the  love  he  beareth  you,  would  have  sit  with  you  himself: 
but  for  certain  other  affairs  in  his  wars  to  be  done  he  is  letted,  and 
so  hath  appointed  me  your  Commissioner.  Wherefore  in  convenient 
time  certify  me  the  number  of  all  such  as  be  worth  one  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards,  to  the  intent  I  may  swear  them  of  their  values : 
for  first  the  King  asketh  of  you  your  loving  hearts  and  due  obeisance  ; 
the  which  shall  appear  by  your  conformity  to  his  requests ;  and  when 
the  value  is  taken,  he  desireth  only  the  tenth  part  of  goods  and  lands, 
which  is  the  least  reasonable  thing  that  you  can  aid  your  prince  with. 
I  think  every  one  of  you  will  offer  no  less.  As  for  the  spiritualty, 
every  man  is  in  the  shires  sworn,  and  shall  and  will  gladly  pay  the 
fourth  part  to  the  King,  and  live  on  the  three  parts.  Now  to  your 
part  I  am  sure  yon  will  not  grudge ;  therefore  name  me  the  men  of 
substance  ;  and  for  the  meaner  sort,  meaner  commissioners  shall  be 
appointed.  Sir,  said  a  merchant,  if  it  may  please  you,  how  shall 
this  tenth  part  to  the  King  be  delivered?  In  money,  plate,  or 
jewels,  said  the  Cardinal,  at  a  value.  O !  my  Lord,  said  the  alder- 
man, it  is  not  yet  two  months  since  the  King  had  of  the  city  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  ready  money  in  loan,  whereby  the  city  is  very 
bare  of  money ;  for  God's  sake  remember  this,  that  rich  merchants 
in  ware  be  bare  of  money.     Well,  said  the  Cardinal,  this  must  be 
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doDe,  and  therefore  go  about  it.  So  the  aldenneD  resorted  to  their 
wards,  and  named  such  as  they  judged  to  be  of  that  value ;  which 
came  before  the  Cardinal,  and  most  humbly  besought  hira  that  they 
might  not  be  sworn  for  the  true  value  of  their  substance,  for  the  true 
valuation  to  them  was  unknown,  and  many  honest  man's  credit  was 
better  than  his  substance,  and  therefore  they  doubted  the  peril  of 
perjury.  Well,  s^aid  the  Cardinal,  since  you  dread  the  crime  of 
perjury,  it  is  a  sign  of  grace,  and  therefore  I  will  for  you  borrow  of 
the  King  a  little.  Make  you  your  bills  of  your  own  value  likely  to 
report  your  fame,  and  then  more  business  needeth  not;  for  you  see  what 
two  costly  armies  the  King  hath  ready  against  both  France  and  Scot- 
land ;  therefore  now  show  yourselves  like  loving  subjects,  for  you  be  able 
enough.  And  I  dare  swear  the  substance  of  London  is  no  less  worth 
than  two  millions  of  gold.  Then,  said  the  citizens,  we  would  to 
God  that  it  were  so ;  and  the  city  is  sore  appaired  by  the  great  occu- 
pying of  strangers.  Well,  said  the  Cardinal,  it  shall  be  redressed  if 
I  live ;  but  on  Saturday  next  I  shall  appoint  one  to  receive  your 
bills ;  and  he  that  is  of  credence  more  than  of  substance,  let  him 
resort  to  me,  and  I  will  be  secret  and  good  to  him.  Thus  the  citi- 
zens departed  in  great  agony,  saying,  that  at  the  last  loan  some  lent 
the  fiflh  part,  and  now  to  have  the  tenth  part  was  too  much.  And 
here  note  well,  that  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  that  was  lent  was  not 
taken  as  the  twentieth  part  of  every  man's  substance ;  but  it  should 
be  allowed  as  part  of  the  tenth  part,  and  this  valuation  should  per- 
form up  the  whole  tenth  part.  Great  was  the  mourning  of  the 
common  people,  as  it  is  ever  in  such  cases  of  payments.  But  in  the 
end  one  Doctor  Tonnys,  a  secretary  to  the  Cardinal,  came  to  the 
Chapter  House  of  Ponies ;  and  to  him  the  citizens  brought  in  their 
bills,  and  on  their  honesty  they  were  received,  which  values  afterward 
turned  them  to  displeasure.  The  spiritualty  made  suit  to  the  Lord 
Cardinal,  that  no  temporal  men  should  sit  to  examine  them,  to  be 
made  privy  to  their  possessions  and  goods  :  wherefore  Bishops  and 
Abbots  were  appointed  Commissioners  to  take  the  value  of  their 
substance. 
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The  Income  Duty  Bill  of  1798. 

The  Liberty  of  any  Country  consists  in  three  Points, — The  People  can- 
not be  taxed  in  any  way,  but  through  the  Consent  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives  in  Parliament, — Policy  of  Parliament  to  impose  Taxes  in 
such  a  way — (with  two  exceptions) — as  to  afford  each  Class  of  the 
Community  an  option  whether  they  would  pay  them  or  not,  because 
they  were  always  imposed  on  Consumption, — When  Parliament 
allowed  a  Minister  to  have  recourse  to  Means  of  Taxation  which 
gave  no  Option,  it  sanctioned  a  System  of  Taxation  which  wotild 
give  away  much  of  the  controlling  Power  of  Taxes, 

In  a  Debate  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill,  Dec.  1 798,  Sir  W.  Pulteney 
said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  liberty  of  any  country  consisted 
in  three  points — security  of  life,  security  of  personal  freedom,  security 
of  property.  Upon  the  first — namely,  the  security  of  life ;  — when  he 
considered  the  powers  of  grand  juries,  who,  in  all  cases,  had  this 
point  before  them,  except  those  of  a  military  nature  ;  and  when  he 
considered  the  many  excellent  regulations  that  subsisted  with  regard 
to  treason ;  he  was  ready  to  say  there  was  no  complaint  to  be  urged. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point — namely,  personal  liberty ; — certain 
it  was,  that  while  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  remained  suspended,  that 
was  in  some  measure  abridged,  but  for  a  temporary  and  particular 
purpose  that  might  be  submitted  to.  But  with  regard  to  the  third 
branch  of  national  liberty — namely,  security  to  property  ; — ^he  ques- 
tioned whether  any  part  of  it  would  continue,  if  this  bill  passed  into  a 
law.  There  must  be  a  power  of  levying  taxes  Tested  somewhere  ;  in 
most  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  it  was  vested  in  the  monarch,  under 
certain  modifications.  But  in  this  country,  thanks  to  the  exertions 
of  our  ancestors,  it  was  settled  that  no  money  could  be  levied  on  the 
subject,  but  through  the  medium  of  Parliament.  It  was  brought 
into  question  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  was  upon  this  point 
that  the  great  Hampden  distinguished  himself,  and  that  the  civil  war 
afterwards  broke  out.  It  was  now,  beyond  all  dispute,  settled,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  cannot  be  taxed  in  any  way,  but  through 
the  consent  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  Indeed  ever  since 
the  Revolution  taxes  had  been  raised  in  no  other  manner ;  and  it 
had  been  the  policy  of  Parliament  to  impose  taxes,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  afford  to  each  class  of  the  community  an  option  whether  they 
would  pay  them  or  not ;  because  they  were  always  imposed  on  con- 
sumption. To  this  general  policy  there  were  but  two  exceptions ; 
namely,  the  land  tax  and  the  tax  upon  windows.     But  it  might  be 
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said  that  a  tax  upon  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  left  no  option, 
because  they  must  be  had :  but,  even  in  that, case,  the  quantity  was 
at  the  discretion  of  the  consumer.  And,  indeed,  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate articles  of  life  still  remained  untaxed  ;  bread,  for  instance, 
bad  no  tax ;  milk  was  not  taxed ;  yegetables  were  not  taxed.  But — 
to  return — ^when  Parhament  had  sanctioned  the  scheme  of  a  minister, 
and  allowed  him  to  have  recourse  to  means  of  taxation  which  gave 
no  option,  it  sanctioned  a  new  system,  which  would  give  away  much 
of  the  controlUng  power  of  taxes.  It  might  be  said  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  find  out  articles  of  consumption,  upon  which 
taxes  could  be  imposed.  He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
that  assertion :  but  he  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  abandon  the 
system  on  that  account ;  and  indeed  that  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
desirable  thing:  it  was  a  great  check  upon  the  executive  government; 
it  made  them  provident  of  the  public  money,  and  made  Parliament 
active  in  examining  what  were  the  best  modes  of  raising  large  sums 
of  money.  But  if  the  principle  of  this  measure  was  once  established, 
although  the  minister  this  year  only  called  for  one-tenth  of  the 
income  of  the  people,  next  year  he  might  call  for  two-tenths,  then 
for  three- tenths,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  was  taken  away ;  for  the 
principle,  being  once  adopted,  would  not  admit  of  any  limitation : 
and  therefore,  upon  that  ground,  he  thought  this  a  very  improper 
mode  of  raising  money  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The  principle 
of  the  assessed  taxes  had  no  resemblance  to  this ;  for  although  it 
might  be  said  that  the  party  had  no  option  in  the  first  year,  as  to 
what  he  should  pay  under  the  assessment,  yet  in  the  next  year  he 
had  clearly  an  option. 


The  Iniquity  of  an  Income  Tax  shown  in  the  Words  of  Adam  Smith, 

In  the  Debate  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill,  Dec.  1 798,  Mr.  JF.  Smith 
said,  that  the  iniquity  of  the  measure  would  appear  more  strongly  to 
the  House,  when  shown  in  the  words  of  an  able  writer  whose  name 
be  had  the  honour  to  bear.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Adam  Smith  would 
bear  him  out  in  his  assertion.  This  valuable  writer  says  :  "  Capita- 
tion taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  proportion  them  to  the  fortune  or 
revenue  of  each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbitrary.  The  state 
of  a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  without  an  inquisition 
more  intolerable  than  any  tax,  and  renewed  at  least  once  every  year, 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  His  assessments  therefore  must,  in  most 
cases,  depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  humour  of  his  assessors,  and 
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must  therefore  be  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain." — The  author 
next  proceeded  to  show,  [had  previously  observed]  that  "  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  land  which  any  man  possesses  can  never  be  a  secret, 
and  can  always  be  ascertained  with  great  exactness.     But  the  whole 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  which  he  possesses  is  almost  always  a 
secret,  and  can  scarce  ever  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  exactness. 
It  is  liable,  besides,  to  almost  continual  variations.     A  year  seldom 
passes  away,  frequently  not  a  month,  sometimes  scarce  a  single  day,  in 
which  it  does  not  rise  or  fall  more  or  less.     An  inquisition  into  every 
man's  private  circumstances,  and  an  inquisition  which,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  tax  to  them,  watched  over  all  the  fluctuations  of  his 
fortune,  would  be  a  source  of  such  continual  and  endless  vexation  as 
no  people  could  support." — England,  however,  seemed  doomed  to 
support  it ;  though  he  (Mr.  W.  Smith)  could  not  well  imagine  that 
EngUshmen  would  tamely  subnyt  to  a  system  of  taxation,  that  discou- 
raged industry  and  favoured  indolence,  and  which  put  a  surveyor  or  a 
spy  over  every  man's  property.    But  it  is  said  there  was  no  inquisitorial 
,  power ;  because  we  might  make  a  declaration :  to  what,  however,  did 
this  declaration  amount,  according  to  the  same  author  ? — He  says, 
'*  In  all  countries  a  severe  inquisition  into  the  circumstances  of  private 
persons  has  been  carefully  avoided.     At  Hamburgh,  every  inhabitant 
is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  state  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he 
possesses,  and  as  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Hamburgh  consists 
principally  in  stock,  this  tax  may  be  considered  as  a  tax  upon  stock. 
Every  man  assesses  himself,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate, 
puts  annually  into  the  public  coffer  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which 
he  declares  upon  oath  to  be  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all   that  he 
possesses,  but  without  declaring  what  it  amounts  to,  or  being  liable 
to  any  examination  upon  that  subject." — The  disclosure  of  circum- 
stances we  were  also  told  was  not  to  be  dreaded.     Yet  hear  Adam 
Smith : — '*  Merchants  engaged  in  the  hazardous  projects  of  trade,  all 
tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  at  all  times  to  expose  the 
real  state  of  their  circumstances.     The  ruin  of  their  credit  and  the 
miscarriage  of  their  projects,  they  foresee,  would  too  often  be  the 
consequence.     A  sober  and  parsimonious  people,  who  are  strangers 
to  all  such  projects,  do  not  feel  that  they  have  occasion  for  any  such 
concealment." 
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Cireunutanees  which  (A.  D,  1 799)  miffht  make  some  noble  Lords 
look  lightly  on  a  Tax  of  Ten  per  Cent,  upon  Income, 

House  of  Lords,  January,  1799.  Debate  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill. 
— ^Earl  of  Suffolk :  My  Lords ;  I  call  upon  noble  Lords  having  land- 
ed property — I  caution  them  to  beware  how  they  give  their  sanction 
to  a  measure,  which  falls  so  peculiarly  heavy  and  oppressive  on  the 
landed  interest  in  particular.  Very  different  indeed  is  the  situation 
of  the  noble  Lords  upon  the  cross  bench  and  other  parts  of  the 
House,  whose  situations  bring  them  in  very  large  emoluments,  which 
they  no  doubt  well  deserve,  for  the  high,  important,  and  arduous 
stations  they  fill  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  Those  noble  Lords,  however,  have  only  to  pay  their  ten 
per  cent,  out  of  the  seven,  eight,  or  ten  thousand  a  year,  which  they 
receive.  They  have  no  salt  duties  amounting  to  four  per  cent.,  no 
poor  rates,  bailiffs,  stewards,  broken  farmers,  and  other  unavoidable 
incidentals  of  that  nature  to  affect  them.  They  have  beside  a  rich 
field  of  patronage  open  to  them,  wherewith  to  gratify  the  blooming 
hopes  and  rising  ambition  of  their  younger  sons  and  nearest  relatives, 
in  the  extensive  and  lucrative  branches  of  the  navy,  the  army,  and 
church.  These  are  circumstances  which  may  make  noble  Lords  look 
lightly  on  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  income  ;  but  when  it  falls  in 
so  oppressive  a  manner  upon  land,  it  becomes  very  hard  indeed  to 
those  who  have  only  their  land,  and  what  they  can  save  from  it,  to 
support  the  younger  branches  of  their  several  families. 


Taking  Money  out  of  one  Pocket  and  putting  it  into  another. 

In  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill, 
January,  1 799,  Lord  Holland  said,  it  had  been  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed tax  was  nothing  more,  than  taking  the  money  out  of  one 
pocket  and  putting  it  into  another.  It  certainly  was  the  operation 
of  many  taxes  to  take  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  put  it  into 
another ;  and  if  this  effect  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  present,  it  was 
not  unworthy  of  their  Lordships'  attention  to  consider  from  whose 
pocket  it  was  to  be  taken,  and  into  whose  pocket  it  was  to  be  put. 


A  Tax  that  had  no  natural  Limit  in  itself, — Fable  of  a 

Woman  who  had  a  Calf. 

In  a  Debate  on  the  Budget,  February,  1805,  Mr.  Fox  objected  to  a 
tax  as  proceeding  on  dangerous  principles,  taking  little  by  little  from 
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the  property  of  the  subject,  till  the  reduction  was  tantamount  to  the 
risk  of  the  whole.  Everybody  knew  how  human  nature  was  worked 
upon,  by  everything  that  assailed  it  by  degrees.  He  remembered  a 
fable,  which,  to  elucidate  the  force  of  habit,  related,  that  a  woman  in 
a  certain  village  had  a  calf,  which  she  accustomed  herself  to  take  in 
her  arms  every  day,  and  from  the  gradual  increase,  was  able  to  bear 
it  when  it  came  to  be  a  large  ox.  The  fable  was  a  good  one ;  but  he 
did  not  like  it  in  its  application  to  the  present  case.  For,  however 
we  might  be  able  to  bear  this  little  calf,  we  could  not  possibly  bear 
the  great  fat  ox  it  would  grow  to.  He,  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
approve  of  a  tax,  that  had  no  natural  limit  in  itself. 


Conclusion  of  Lord  Henry  Petty  a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
April,  1805,  in  the  Proceedinge  reepecting  Lord  Melville,   " 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  recognise 
innocence  when  guilt  was  professed.     When  he  considered  the  exa- 
mination of  Lord  Melville,*  the  letter  of  Lord  Melville  to  the  Com- 
missioners,t  and  most  of  all,  the  extraordinary  letter  which  had  been 
addressed  to  them  subsequent  to  the  report,^  he  was  reminded  of 
Cicero's  address  to  Piso,  when,  after  enumerating  the  various  proofs 
of  his  misconduct,  he  breaks  off,  and  exclaims,  ''  Quis  te  miserior  ? 
Quis  te  damnatior  ?     Qui  neque  scribere  ad  senatum  de  te  rempub- 
licam  bene  esse  gestam,  neque  preesens  dicere,  ausus  es."     If,  when 
Lord  Melville  first  introduced  his  bill  in  1785,  some  member  of  this 
House  had  arisen,  and  addressing  his  Lordship  with  something  of  a 
prophetic  spirit,  had  said,  "  1  oppose  your  bill,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  House  on  which  it  is  founded ;   but  your  labour  is  vain,  your 
scheme  is  useless,  for  two  years  will  not  have  passed  before  there 
will  be  found  a  treasurer  of  the  navy,  who  will  wantonly  and  success- 
fully violate  the  bill,  and  that  treasurer  will  be  yourself;'*  with  what 
apparently  just  indignation  would  the  noble  Lord  have  repelled  so 
foul  an  assertion  on  his  character  ?   Yet  such  was  the  case.    But  what 
should  we  say  if  such  person  had  carried  his  conjectures  further, 
though  it  was  to  be  hoped  with  a  spirit  less  prophetic,  and  said, 
'"  Still  more  useless  is  your  plan,  still  more  vain  is  your  labour ;  be- 
cause, when  this  violation  of  law,  after  having  been  systematically 
carried  on  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  the  pubhc  expenditure 
will  have  doubled  or  tripled  in  its  amount,  shall  at  last,  by  a  happy 

*  See  Pari,  Deb,  vol.  iii.  p.  1186.  •  t  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  186. 
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coincidence  of  circumstances  come  to  be  discovered,  there  will  be 
found  another  House  of  Commons,  so  different  from  that  in  which 
we  sit,  so  indifferent  to  the  care  of  the  public  purse,  and  so  lost  to 
every  feeling  of  public  duty,  that  they  will  turn  away  from  the  dis- 
covery, and  readily  embrace  any  pretence  that  is  offered  to  them,  to 
avoid  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  an  act  so  gross,  so  flagrant,  so  un- 
justifiable."    This  last  conjecture,  he  trusted,  would  not  receive  the 
same  confirmation  with  the  former.     It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed, 
for  the  country,  had  this  commission  never  been  appointed,  and 
these  abuses  never  been  discovered,  if  the  result  was  to  be,  thai  these 
reports  were  to  lay  a  dead  letter  on  the  table,  to  prove  and  to  pro- 
claim, that  although  there  might  exist  in  this  country  a  minister 
virtuous  enough  to  institute  inquiry  ;  although  there  might  be  found 
persons  honest  and  assiduous  in  conducting  it ;  there  was,  after  and 
behind  all  this,  a  power  able  and  wiUing  to  interpose  between  justice 
and  its  object,  to  step  in  between  the  law  and  the  offender  against 
the  law,  and  thereby  to  establish  at  once  the  most  fatal  and  the  most 
shamefiil  of  all  precedents,  that  of  guilt  known  and  acknowledged,  but 
not  censured — of  a  breach  of  the  law  ascertained,  but  not  punished. 
He  trusted,  that  the  event  of  this  night  would  teach  a  very  different 
lesson  to  the  world ;    that  it  would  show,  that  whatever  difference 
might  exist  amongst  us,  if  indeed  there  did  exist  any,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  or  on  the  appHcation  of  those  principles  to  pub- 
he  measures,  yet  when  such  questions  as  these  came  to  be  determin- 
ed, whether  the  law  should  or  should  not  be  observed,  whether  the 
public  expenditure  should  be  watched,  or  should  pass  unexamined 
and  uncontrolled,  there  was  to  be  found  but  one  voice,  one  opinion, 
and  one  cause :  the  cause  of  men  of  all  descriptions,  who  pretend  to 
any  sort  of  principle,  in  opposition  to  those  who  either  do  not  pro- 
fess any,  or  what  is  as  dangerous,  if  not  as  bad,  who  think  none 
essential  to  the  honour,  the  safety,  and  the  existence  of  the  country. 


Jf^'Aat  Mr,  Fox  said  of  the  Speech  of  which  the  foregoing  ie  the 

Conclu^on. 

Mr.  Fox  said  thus  of  the  speech  the  conclusion  of  which  is  printed 
above : — Mr.  Speaker  ;  We  have  heard  to-night,  with  sentiments  of 
exultation,  the  brilliant  efforts  of  a  noble  friend  of  mine  (Lord  H. 
Petty)  on  the  bench  behind  me :  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  house 
capable  of  appreciating  virtue  and  genius,  who  did  not  feel  a  secret 
satisfaction  in  the  speech  of  that  noble  Lord.     I  recollect.  Sir,  when 
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the  right  honourahle  gentleman  on  the  opposite  bench  (Mr.  Pitt) 
made  his  first  essay  in  this  House — I  recollect,  and  many  in  this 
House  must  recollect  also — the  just  pride  which  we  all  felt  to  see  him, 
much  at  the  same  age  then  that  the  noble  Lord  behind  me  now  isf, 
distinguishing  himself  in  hunting  down  corruption,  in  unmasking 
abuses  in  the  pubUc  expenditure,  in  proposing  and  enforcing  reforms 
of  various  kinds. 


A  Division  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Proceedings 

respecting  Lord  Melville. 

8th  April,  1805.  Proceedings  respecting  Lord  Mel?ille. — Mr. 
Whithread  moved  the  adoption  of  thirteen  resolutions.  The  eleventh 
resolution  was  as  follows :  That  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Viscount  Melville,  having  been  privy  to  and  connived  at  the  with- 
drawing from  the  Bank  of  England,  for  purposes  of  private  interest 
or  emolument,  sums  issued  to  him  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
placed  to  his  account  in  the  Bank,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
25  George  III.  c.  31,  has  been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  law, 
and  a  high  breach  of  duty.  The  House  divided — For  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  motion,  216 ;  for  the  previous  question,  216 :  the  numbers 
being  thus  equal,  the  Speaker  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Whithread' s  motion,  thereby  making  a  majority  of  1. 


The  Speaker's  Vote  in  the  aforesaid  Division. 

House  of  Commons,  10th  April,  1805.  Motion  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  King,  that  Lord  Melville  might  be  re- 
moved from  all  offices  held  under  the  Crown  during  pleasure,  and 
from  the  royal  councils  and  presence  for  ever. — Mr.  Whitbread : 
Mr.  Speaker ;  With  an  attendance  much  larger  than  is  usually 
obtained  the  point  was  equally  balanced,  and  it  remained  for  you, 
Sir,  sitting  in  that  seat  which  is  the  seat  of  impartiality,  which  is 
filled,  I  may  say,  without  paying  any  undeserved  compliment  to  you, 
by  a  person  in  every  respect  qualified — it  remained  for  you,  to  whom 
no  party  spirit  can  be  imputed,  of  whom  no  partiality  can  possibly  be 
surmised,  to  decide  between  the  two  parties,  which  was  in  the  right. 
Your  decision  did  immortal  honour  to  yourself ;  your  decision  was 
looked  upon,  is  looked  upon,  and  ever  will  be  looked  upon,  with  joy 
and  satisfaction  by  the  country.    The  popularity  which  flows  from 
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deeds  like  these  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  which  a  man  can  receive. 
If  we  see  in  all  persons  whom  we  meet ;  if  we  read  in  every  coun* 
tenance^  in  every  expression,  the  congratulations,  the  self-satisfaction, 
the  approbation  bestowed  on  the  representatives  of  the  empire  ;  if  out 
of  this  House  "  we  read  our  history  in  a  nation's  eyes,"  we  have 
good  reason  to  applaud  ourselves. 


Pasiage  in  a  Judgment  selected,  in  the  Year  1833,  at  the  Request  of 
a  distinguished  foreign  Jurist  and  Statesman,  as  affording  a 
peculiar  Specimen  of  Lord  Brougham^ s  juridical  Style. 

The  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  judgment  was  pubhshed  by  the 
Editor  of  these  Miscellanies,  in  one  of  his  numerous  law  works,  in  the 
long  vacation  of  1 846  ;  what  follows  forming  a  note  to  the  passage 
here  printed.  "  The  author,  at  the  risk  of  being  twitted  for  vanity 
in  inserting  the  anecdote,  must  mention  that  once,  in  the  gallery  of 
Holland  House,  ('  that  venerable  chamber,  in  which  all  the  antique 
'  gravity  of  a  college  was  so  singularly  blended  vrith  all  that  female 
*  grace  and  wit  could  devise  to  embellish  a  drawing-room,')  he  recited 
that  passage  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  late  Lord  Holland,  when 
the  latter  said  it  brought  to  his  mind  the  style  of  Lord  Thurlow  in 
some  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  subjects  partly 
judicial  and  partly  political." 

Lord  Brougham  : — Were  I  to  give  judgment  now  against  the 
Crown,  I  should  make  every  title  throughout  the  kingdom  shake ; 
and  conjure  up  a  fearful  group,  a  host  of  dark  and  fantastic  suitors, 
to  blacken  this  Hall,  and  fill  its  air  with  novel  ai^d  discordant 
sounds,  uncouth  to  all  learned  ears,  unintelligible  to  all  learned 
minds ;  and  I  should  involve  the  community  and  all  its  real  property 
in  a  maze  of  groundless,  endless,  pitiless  litigation. 


Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 

Eloge  de  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  prononce  a  L'Athenee  Royal  de  Paris, 
le  2G  Decembre,  1818  [par  M.  Benjamin  Constant].  A  manuscript 
Copy  of  this  Eloge,  in  tlie  handwriting  of  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  is 
now  in  the  Library  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In 
the  fly-leaf  of  the  MS.  is  the  following  inscription: — Cette  seconde 
Edition  de  T  Eloge  de  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  a  ete  preparee  pour  la 
presse  par  Monsieur  Benjamin  Constant,  qui  me  Fa  envoyee,  quelques 
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jours  avant  sa  mort,  pour  la  faire  imprimer  k  Londres,  ainsi  que  les 
journaux  Tont  annonce. — Differentes  circonstances  in'ont  empeche 
jusqu'^  present  de  remplir  son  intention. — C.  P.  C.  Mars«  1831. 


Sir  Samuel  Ramilfy's  half-wakiny  Dreams, 

September,  1807.  I  cannot  but  sometimes  indulge  myself  with 
splendid  and  enchanting  visions,  which  float  across  my  mind.  In 
representing  to  myself  the  good  which  might  still  be  done  in  this 
country,  with  some  little  change  of  circumstances,  and  in  fancying 
myself  an  instrument  in  accomplishing  that  good  ;  in  these  my  half- 
waking  dreams  I  suppose  the  Sovereign  to  have  delivered  the  Great 
Seal  into  my  hands,  and  to  have  done  it  with  assurances  and  in  a 
manner,  which  convinced  me  that  I  had  his  entire  confidence.  I 
imagine  all  the  persons,  who  have  been  then  newly  appointed  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  State,  to  be  animated  with  the  same  zeal  for 
the  public  good.  All  jealousy,  all  apprehensions  of  a  colleague 
interposing  his  advice  in  matters  not  within  his  own  immediate 
department,  are  banished.  All  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit ;  all 
feel  the  same  contempt  for  the  personal  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  office,  and  for  the  mean  homage  which  attends  the  exercise  of 
ministerial  patronage ;  all  feel  alike  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  country  is  involved,  and  a  conviction  that  nothing  can 
extricate  it  and  can  raise  it,  in  the  new  order  of  things  which  prevails 
in  Europe,  to  the  rank  which  it  once  held  among  nations,  but  to  call 
forth  all  the  strength,  the  courage,  the  talents,  and  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom,  i  imagine  myself  eagerly  and  earnestly  preparing  to 
discharge  all  the  various  and  important  duties  which  a  minister,  and 
that  minister  a  Lord  Chancellor,  would  in  such  a  situation  find 
pressing  upon  him.  1  am  impatient  to  see  executed  all  the  schemes 
which  I  had  formed  for  improving  the  conditions  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  *  *  * — Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly. 


Lord  Erskine*8  Incapacity  for  the  Office  of  Chancellor, 

September,  1807.  If  the  M'higs,  whom  the  Tories  have  sup- 
planted, should  recover  their  authority,  the  Great  Seal  can  scarcely 
be  again  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Lord  Erskine.  With  all  his 
talents  (and  very  great  they  undoubtedly  are)  his  incapacity  for  the 
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office  was  too  forcibly  and  too  generally  felt  for  him  to  be  again 
placed  in  it. — Extract  from  the  Writings  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 


Lord  Erskine  and  Scotch  Law, 
In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction, 
June,   1 823,  Lord  Erskine  said :    My  Lords ;    I  may  say  that  I 
know  something  of  English  law ;  but  of  Scotch  law  I  am  as  ignorant 
as  a  native  of  Mexico. 


The  Jews,  A,  D.  1753. 
House  of  Lords,  November,  1 753.  Debate  on  the  Repeal  of  the 
Jews  Naturalization  Bill. — Earl  Temple :  My  Lords ;  To  consider 
this  Act  in  a  political  light,  is  there  any  set  of  people  in  the  kingdom 
who  have  shown  themselves  more  zealous  than  the  Jews  have  done, 
for  the  support  of  our  present  happy  establishment  ?  Is  there  any 
set  of  people  who  have  contributed  more  towards  the  support  of  our 
public  credit,  and  towards  enabling  us  to  reduce  the  interest  payable 
upon  our  public  funds  ?  That  the  Jews,  since  their  re-admission  into 
this  kingdom,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of  our  com- 
merce, no  man  can  deny  :  that  they  now  export  yearly  large  quan- 
tities of  our  manufactures  is  known  to  every  merchant  in  the  city 
and  every  officer  of  the  customs ;  and  if  they  had  been  admitted  into 
a  share  of  our  Turkey  trade,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  never  have 
been  reduced  to  the  low  pass  it  is  now  at.  Of  this  the  legislature 
was  but  last  session  made  so  sensible,  that  a  law  was  passed  for 
laying  the  Turkey  trade  open ;  and  as  another  necessary  measure 
for  retrieving  that  trade,  this  law  was  passed  for  enabling  us  to  na- 
turalize such  Jews  as  might  be  of  service  for  that  purpose.  We  then 
judged  very  rightly,  that  every  man  will  be  more  sanguine  for  ad- 
vancing the  trade  and  recommending  the  manufactures  of  a  country, 
where  he  may  be  naturalized  when  be  pleases,  than  of  a  coun- 
try where  he  is  incapable  of  being  naturalized  without  abjuring 
his  religion ;  and  as  the  Jews  are  the  chief  brokers  in  Turkey, 
we  then  thought  it  proper  to  engage  their  favour  by  rendering 
them  capable  of  being  naturalized  in  this  country.  And,  my 
Lords,  it  is  not  only  in  Turkey,  but  in  every  part  of  the  known 
world,  that  the  Jews  may  be  of  advantage  to  our  commerce;  for 
there  are  some  of  them  settled  as  brokers  or  traders  in  almost  every 
country ;  and  as  they  keep  a  general  correspondence  with  one  another, 
they  have  a  better  o))portunity  than  any  set  of  people  whatever,  for 
learning  where  any  of  our  manufactures  may  be  disposed  of  to  ad- 
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vantage,  and  where  all  sorts  of  foreign  commodities  may  be  purchased 
at  the  cheapest  price.  We  may  therefore  most  reasonably  conclude, 
that  the  more  Jews  we  have  settled  amongst  us,  the  more  the  nation 
has  of  the  good-will  of  those  that  are  settled  abroad,  the  more  our 
commerce  will  be  extended,  and  consequently  the  more  our  naviga- 
tion and  our  maritime  power  will  be  increased. 


mat  they  talked  at  Brookes* s,  A,D,  1781. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  30th  May,  1/81,  on  the 
Bill  for  preventing  certain  Abuses  and  Profanations  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  30th  May,  1781,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  said:  My  Lords;  If 
the  sin  of  talking  consists  in  the  day  and  not  in  the  deed,  what  is 
the  reason  that' this  Bill  does  not  extend  itself  to  the  Sunday-night 
clubs  about  6t.  James's  ?  as,  for  instance,  to  Brookes' s ;  where  indeed 
I  am  not  a  member,  but  where,  my  Lords,  as  I  am  told,  the  members 
pay  more  than  sixpence  a  piece  for  their  supper ;  and,  as  to  talking. 
Lord,  how  they  do  talk !  they  talk  bawdery,  my  Lords,  and  some- 
times heterodoxy,  but  not  blasphemy ;  no,  not  so  bad  as  that  neither ; 
but  they  talk  what  is  worse  than  all — they  talk  politics.  They  abuse 
the  minister ;  they  say  he  has  ruined  the  resources,  and  blasted  the 
national  honour,  of  the  country. 


A,D.  1753. — Prophecy  that  if  the  Clandestine  Marriage  Bill  should 
pass  into  a  Law,  no  Commoner  would  ever  marry  a  rich  Heiress 
unless  his  Father  were  a  Minister  of  State ;  nor  would  a  Peers 
eldest  Son  marry  the  Daughter  of  a  Commoner  unless  she  were  a 
rich  Heiress, 

In  the  Debate  on  the  Clandestine  Marriage  Bill,  May  1753,  Mr. 
Robert  Nugent  [Viscount  Clare  1766,  Earl  Nugent  1776,]  said:  Mr. 
Speaker;  The  other  House  had  some  reason  and  some  sort  of  right  to 
agree  to  this  Bill,  because  they  represent  themselves  and  those  of 
their  own  body  only ;  and  because,  should  the  Bill  be  passed  into  a 
law,  they  will  thereby  gain  a  very  considerable  and  a  very  particular 
advantage  ;  for  they  will  in  a  great  measure  secure  all  the  rich  heir- 
esses in  the  kingdom  to  those  of  their  own  body.  An  old  miser, 
even  of  the  lowest  birth,  is  generally  ambitious  of  having  his  only 
daughter  married  to  a  Lord ;  and  a  guardian  has  generally  some 
selfish  view,  or  some  interest  to  serve,  by  getting  his  rich  ward  mar- 
ried to  the  eldest  son  of  some  duke,  marquis,  or  earl :  so  that  when 
a  young  commoner  makes  his  addresses  to  a  rich  heiress,  he  has  no 
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friend  but  his  superior  merit,  and  tjiat  little  deity  called  love,  whose 
influence  over  a  young  lady  always  decreases  as  she  increases  in 
years ;  for  by  the  time  she  comes  of  age,  pride  and  ambition  seize 
possession  of  her  breast  likewise,  and  banish  from  thence  the 
little  deity  called  love ;  or  if  he  preserves  a  corner  for  his  friend,  it  is 
only  to  introduce  him  as  a  gallant,  not  a  husband.  Therefore  1  may 
prophesy,  that  if  this  Bill  passes  into  a  law,  no  commoner  will  ever 
marry  a  rich  heiress,  unless  his  father  be  a  minister  of  state ;  nor 
will  a  peer's  eldest  son  marry  the  daughter  of  a  commoner,  unless 
she  be  a  rich  heiress. 


Admitting  the  Administration  to  be  bad,  where  are  you  to 

find  a  better  ? 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  1791,  Mr.  Fox  said, 
that  in  1782,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  then  administration,  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  [afterwards  Viscount  Melville] 
had  asked,  ''  Admitting  this  administration  to  be  ba^,  where  are  you 
to  find  a  better?"  On  that  occasion,  continued  Mr.  Fox,  it  was  de- 
manded by  another  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt),  .in  manly 
and  energetic  tones,  "  If  the  House  would  bear  to  be  told,  that  the 
country  was  incapable  of  furnishing  an  administration,  more  worthy 
of  trust  than  that  whose  misconduct  was  admitted  even  by  its  advo- 
cates?" 


A.J),  1798. — Gentlemen  would  be  better  understood,  if  they  com- 
pressed their  Speeches  into  One  Quarter  of  the  Time, 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1798. — Mr.  Martin 
said  he  should  attend  in  that  House  till  a  reasonable  hour  to  hear 
the  Debates,  and  being  no  party  man,  would  listen  with  attention  to 
all,  and  endeavour  to  form  the  best  opinion  he  could.  But  he  would 
neither  waste  his  health  nor  his  time  by  sitting  till  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  listening  to  speeches  of  two  or  three  hours' 
length.  Honourable  gentlemen  would  be  better  understood  by  the 
House,  if  they  compressed  their  speeches  into  one  quarter  of  the 
time. 


A  Solicitor-General  at  once  the  Cato  and  the  Petronius  of  the  Age', 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1781,  Mr.  Sheridan 
said,  that  Mr.  Solicitor-General  [Mr.  James  Mansfield]  had  on  one 
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occasion  stood  forward  as  the  **  Censor  Moruin.**  On  another  occa- 
sion as  the  ''Arbiter  Elegantiarum.*'  Mr.  Solicitor  was  at  once  the 
Cato  and  the  Petronius  of  the  age. 


Mr,  Sheridan, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1805. — Mr.  Pitt:  Mr.  Speaker;  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Sheridan)  seldom  condescends  to  favour 
us  with  a  display  of  his  eitraordinary  powers  of  imagination  and  of 
fancy ;  but  when  he  does  come  forward  we  are  prepared  for  a  grand 
performance.  No  subject  comes  amiss  to  him,  however  remote  from 
the  question  before  the  House.  All  that  his  fancy  suggests  at  the 
moment,  all  that  he  has  collected  from  others,  all  that  he  can  utter  in 
the  ebullition  of  the  moment,  all  that  he  has  slept  on  and  matured, 
are  combined  and  produced  for  our  entertainment.  All  his  hoarded 
repartees,  all  his  matured  jests,  the  full  contents  of  his  common- 
place book,  all  his  severe  invectives,  all  his  bold  hardy  assertions,  he 
collects  into  one  mass,  which  he  kindles  into  a  blaze  of  eloquence, 
and  out  it  comes  altogether,  whether  it  has  any  relation  to  the  subject 
in  debate  or  not. 

Prices. — Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

1575.  House  of  Commons. — Sir  W.  Mildmay,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  that  whether  the  ordinary  and  annual  charges  of  the 
Household,  the  Navy,  the  Ordnance,  &c.,  were  like  to  be  more  costly 
to  her  Majesty  than  in  former  times,  in  respect  of  the  prices  of  all 
things,  he  left  every  man  to  judge  by  the  experience  he  had  of  his 
own  private  expenses. 


The  heat  Measures  have  in  general  been  at  first  strongly  resisted. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1805. — Mr.  Fox: 
Mr.  Speaker ;  If  it  had  been  the  practice  that  nothing  was  to  be 
moved  in  this  House  but  such  questions  as  gentlemen  had  a  reason- 
able hope  of  carrying,  the  country  would  have  been  deprived  of  most 
of  the  laws  which  now  constitute  its  greatest  pride  and  boast.  For 
the  best  measures  have  in  general  been  at  first  strongly  resisted, 
and  have  at  last  been  rendered  ultimately  successful  by  the  perse- 
verance of  those  who  introduced  them,  and  the  good  sense  of 
Parliament. 
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4  Charles  L  7  th  June,  1 628. — Address  to  the  King  to  give  a  dear 
Answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right, —  The  King  comes  to  the  House 
of  Lords, — The  King  commands  his  former  Answer  entered  in  the 
Journals  under  the  Petition  of  Right  to  be  cut  out, — iThe  Lord 
Keeper's  Speech, — The  Petition  of  Right  read, — The  Answer, 
"  Soit  Droit  fait  comme  il  est  desiri.'^ — The  King's  Speech, 

HOUSE  of  Parliament,  7th  June,  1628.  On  this  day  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  Lords  to  have  a  conference  with  the  Com- 
mons  ahout  the  King's  answer  to  their  Petition  of  Right;  which  being 
held  this  day,  both  Houses  agreed  to  address  the  King,  "  That  he 
would  please  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  in  full  Parliament 
to  the  said  Petition." 

The  Lords  sent  a  Committee  of  their  House  to  attend  the  King 
with  this  message ;  who  after  some  time,  being  returned,  they  said, 
"  That  his  Majesty  would  come  to  the  House,  that  day,  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  there  receive  the  said  request  and  give  an  answer." 

In  the  mean  time  a  Committee  of  the  Commons  was  appointed  to 
put  down  in  writing  what  the  Lord  Keeper  [Lord  Coventry]  should 
say  to  the  King.  It  was,  likewise,  agreed  that  the  Lord  Keeper  should 
stand  in  his  place,  as  a  peer,  and  there  deliver  this  request  of  both 
Houses  to  his  Majesty  and  afterwards  go  to  his  place  of  state. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  King  came  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  being  in  his  robes,  placed  on  the  throne,  the  Commons  with 
their  Speaker  attending,  the  King  commanded  the  Clerk  of  Parlia- 
ment to  cut  out  his  former  answer  which  was  entered  in  the  Journals 
under  the  Petition  of  Right ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  unto  the 
said  clerk  his  present  answer. 

[o] 
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This  being  done,  the  Lord  Keeper  stood  up  in  his  place,  as  a  peer, 
and  spoke  as  follows : — "May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, taking  into  consideration  that  the  good  intelligence,  between 
your  Majesty  and  your  people,  doth  much  depend  upon  your  Ma- 
jesty's answer  unto  their  Petition  of  Right  formerly  presented :  with 
unanimous  consent,  do  now  become  most  humble  suitors  unto  your 
Majesty  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
answer  thereunto  in  full  Parliament." 

Whereunto  the  King  replied : — "  The  answer  I  have  already  given 
you  was  made  with  so  good  deliberation,  and  approved  by  the  judg- 
ments of  so  many  wise  men,  that  I  could  not  have  imagined  but  it 
should  have  given  you  full  satisfaction  :  but,  to  avoid  all  ambiguous 
interpretations,  and  to  show  you  there  is  no  doublencss  in  my  mean- 
ing, I  am  willuig  to  pleasure  you  as  well  in  words  as  in  substance. 
Read  your  petition,  and  you  shall  have  such  an  answer  as  I  am  sure 
will  please  you." 

The  petition  was  read,  and  then  the  clerk  read  this  answer,  "  Soit 
Droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire." 

Then  the  King  further  said :  "  This  I  am  sure  is  full ;  yet  no 
more  than  I  granted  you  in  my  first  answer ;  for  the  meaning  of  that 
was  to  confirm  all  your  liberties ;  knowing  according  to  your  own 
protestations,  that  you  neither  mean  nor  can  hurt  my  prerogative. 
And  I  assure  you  that  my  maxim  is.  That  the  people's  liberties 
strengthen  the  King's  prerogative,  and  that  the  King's  prerogative 
is  to  defend  the  people's  liberties.  You  see  now  how  ready  I  have 
showed  myself  to  satisfy  your  demands;  so  that  I  have  done  my 
part ;  wherefore^  if  this  Parliament  hath  not  a  happy  conclusion,  the 
sin  is  yours ;  I  am  free  of  it." 


4  Charles  I.  1 0th  June,  1628. — King's  Message. — The  Petition  of 
Bight  and  his  Answer,  to  be  recorded  and  printed. 

House  of  Commons,  10th  June,  1628.  The  King  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  the  Commons  by  Sir  Humphrey  May : — "  His  Ma- 
jesty is  well  pleased  that  your  Petition  of  Right  and  his  Answer  be 
not  only  recorded  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  also  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Westminster :  and  his  pleasure  is  that  it  be  put  in  print, 
for  his  honour,  and  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  his  people ;  and 
that  you  proceed  cheerfully  to  settle  business  for  the  good  and  re- 
formation of  the  Commonwealth." 
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Parliamentary  Reform, — Title  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond* s  Bill, 

A,D,  1780. 

The  ensuing  is  the  title  of  the  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform  which 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  3rd  June, 
1 780. — An  Act  for  declaring  and  restoring .  the  natural,  unalienahlc^ 
and  equal  right  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  (infants, 
persons  of  insane  mind,  and  criminals  incapacitated  hj  law,  only  ex- 
cepted) to  vote  in  the  election  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament; 
for  regulating  the  mode  and  manner  of  such  elections  ;  for  restoring 
annual  Parliaments ;  for  giving  an  hereditary  seat  to  the  sixteen 
peers  which  shall  he  elected  for  Scotland,  and  for  establishing  more 
equitable  regulations  concerning  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 


A.D,  1782. — The  Nabob  of  Arcot  had  not  less  than  Seven  or 
Eight  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

Mr.  Pitty  in  the  Debate  upon  his  motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament, 
May,  1782,  said  that  there  were  boroughs  and  towns  in  the  lofty 
possession  of  English  freedom,  the  electors  in  which  claimed  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  bringing  their  votes  to  market.  They  had  no 
other  market,  no  other  property,  and  no  other  stake  in  the  country, 
than  the  property  and  price  which  they  procured  for  their  votes. 
Such  boroughs  were  the  most  dangerous  of  all  others.  So  far  from 
consulting  the  interests  of  their  country  in  the  choice  which  they 
made,  the  electors  held  out  their  boroughs  to  the  best  purchaser,  and, 
in  fact,  they  belonged  more  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  than  they  did  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  cities  and  boroughs  more 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Carnatic  than  the  hmits  of  the  empire 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  was  a  fact  pretty  well  known,  and  generally 
understood,  that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  had  no  less  than  seven  or 
eight  members  in  that  House. 


Different  Times  that  the  great  Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
was  brought  forward  previous  to  Mr.  Charles  Grey*s  Motion  of 
1793. 

See  before,  page  1 0. — The  ensuing  passage  ought  to  have  been  added 
to  the  extract  from  Mr.  Grey's  speech : — The  business  of  reform 
appeared  to  have  slept  from  1785  to  1790,  when  it  was  again  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Flood. — [See  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  452.] 
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The  Resident  Householders  in  every  County,  A.D,  1790. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1790.  Debate  upon  a  motion  for  a 
Reform  in  Parliament. — Mr.  Flood:  Mr.  Speaker;  I  propose  that 
the  new  members  to  be  added  to  this  House  should  be  elected  by  a 
numerous  and  a  new  body  of  responsible  electors ;  namely,  the 
resident  householders  in  every  county — resident,  I  say,  because  the 
principle  of  the  constitution  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of  residence,  that 
it  ordained  that  no  non-resident  could  be  an  elector;  and  with 
reason :  first,  because  residents  must  be  best  acquainted  with  every 
local  circumstance  ;  and  next,  because  they  can  attend  at  every  place 
of  election,  with  the  least  inconvenience  and  expense  to  themselves  or 
to  the  candidate.  Householders,  I  say;  because  being  masters,  or 
fathers  of  families,  they  must  be  sufficiently  responsible  to  be  entitled 
to  franchise.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  in  which  the  house- 
holders of  it  are  considered  as  the  rabble.  No  country  can  be  said  to 
be  free,  where  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  efficient  citizens.  They  are, 
exclusive  of  the  rabble,  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  are  the 
natural  guards  of  popular  liberty  in  the  first  stages  of  it ;  without 
them  it  cannot  be  retained.  As  long  as  they  have  this  constitutional 
influence,  and  till  they  become  generally  corrupt,  popular  liberty 
cannot  be  taken  away.  Whenever  they  do  become  generally  corrupt, 
it  cannot  be  retained  ;  neither  will  it  be  long  possessed,  if  they  have 
not  this  constitutional  influence  :  for  the  liberty  of  a  nation,  Uke  the 
honour  of  individuals,  can  never  be  safe  but  in  their  own  custody. 
The  householders  of  this  country  have  a  better  right  to  consideration 
and  franchise  than  those  of  any  other  country,  because  they  pay 
more  for  it.  It  is  admitted,  that  every  individual  of  this  country, 
one  with  another,  paysffty  shillings  a  year  to  the  revenue,  in  taxes. 
The  master  or  father  of  a  family  must  contribute,  in  proportion,  for 
himself,  and  for  each  individual  of  his  family,  even  to  the  child  that 
is  hanging  to  the  breast.  Who  shall  say  that  this  class  of  men 
ought  to  be  confounded  with  the  rabble  ?  Who  shall  dare  to  say 
that  they  ought  to  be  proscribed  from  franchise  ?  They  maintain 
the  affluence  of  the  rich,  the  dignity  of  the  noble,  the  majesty  of  the 
crown  ;  they  support  your  fleets  and  your  armies.  And  who  shall 
say  that  hey  shall  not  have  this  right  to  protect  their  liberty  ? 
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jrhi/  it  has  never  been  suggested  to  extend  the  Elective 
Franchise  to  the  Female  Sex, 

In  the  Debate  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Grey's  motion  for 
Reform  of  Parliament,  May  1797,  Mr.  Fox  said.  In  all  the  theories 
and  projects  of  the  most  absurd  speculation,  it  has  never  been  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the  elective  suffrage  to 
the  female  sex ;  and  yet,  justly  respecting,  as  we  must  do,  the  mental 
powers,  the  acquirements,  the  discrimination,  and  the  talents  of  the 
women  of  England,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  society — know- 
ing the  opportunities  which  they  have  for  acquiring  knowledge ; 
that  they  have  interests  as  dear  and  as  important  as  our  own ;  it  must 
be  the  genuine  feeling  of  every  gentleman  who  hears  me,  that  all  the 
superior  classes  of  the  female  sex  of  England  must  be  more  capable 
of  exercising  the  elective  suffrage  with  deliberation  and  propriety, 
than  the  uninformed  individuals  of  the  lowest  class  of  men  to  whom 
the  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  would  extend  it.  And  yet,  why 
has  it  never  been  imagined  that  the  right  of  election  should  be 
extended  to  woman  ?  Why  !  but  because  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
perhaps  also  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  sex  is  dependent  on  ours ; 
and  because,  therefore,  their  voices  would  be  governed  by  the  relation 
in  which  they  stand  in  society.  Therefore  it  is,  Sir,  that  with  the 
exception  of  companies,  in  which  the  right  of  voting  merely  affects 
property,  it  has  never  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  absurd 
theorists,  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  the  other  sex. 


Register  of  Deeds. — Chief  Justice  North  {afterwards  Lord  Keeper 
Guildforct)  most  clearly  for  a  Register, — Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale 
wrote  so  as  amounted  to  an  opposition. 

My  Lord  Chief  Justice  North  was  most  clearly  for  a  Register.  He 
was  extremely  desirous  that  a  register  of  titles  to  land  should  be 
settled,  and  he  worked  seriously  upon  it.  There  were  frequent 
attempts  in  Parliament  to  estabUsh  one  ;  but  none  ever  was  pre- 
sented to  them  tolerably  digested,  and  so  they  came  to  nothing. 
And  besides,  the  matter  being  a  subject  of  great  skill,  as  well  as  fore- 
sight, in  the  law,  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  are  afraid,  and  hearken 
to  the  learned  as  when  they  settle  their  estates ;  and  such  learned 
gentlemen,  admitting  they  were  willing  to  it  (as  they  are  reputed, 
for  the  sake  of  interest  in  practice,  not  to  be),  they  would  be  scru- 
pulous enough  ;  but,  being  averse,  they  raise  a  mist  of  scruple  upon 
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every  such  bill,  and  represent  the  possibility  of  frauds  in  the  offices 
to  be  so  dangerous  to  men's  titles,  that  the  country  gentlemen,  who 
do  not  take  upon  them  to  judge,  and  will  trust  nobody,  fly  back ; 
and  there  falls  the  bill.  And  so  it  will  ever  be,  until  they  trust 
some  persons  with  the  conduct  of  it,  who  are  capable  and  willing  to 
promote  it.  For,  as  to  the  tremendous  frauds,  that  are  so  much 
exaggerated  by  some,  I  must  needs  allege  that  records  of  every 
Court  of  Justice  are  obnos^ious  to  ten  times  more  ;  and  if  those  Courts 
were  now  to  be  settled,  no  man  could  agree  to  such  looseness  of 
keeping  records  that  concern  men's  estates,  as  there  is  to  be  observed: 
and  yet  they  do  the  work  they  were  instituted  for ;  and  so  would 
registers,  if  they  were  once  established.  As,  for  instance,  the  register 
of  the  Fens  hath  not  had  one  fraud  exercised  upon  that  office,  since, 
by  the  act  for  dividing  the  great  level,  it  was  established. 

My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  wrote  so  as  amounted  to  an  oppo- 
sition. He  had  turned  that  matter  in  his  thoughts,  and  composed  a 
treatise,  not  so  much  against  the  thing  (for  he  wishes  it  could  be), 
as  against  the  manner  of  establishing  of  it ;  of  which  he  is  not  satis- 
fied, but  fears  more  holes  may  be  made  than  mended  by  it. 

My  Lord  North's  Reasons  and  Answer  to  Hale's. — My  Lord 
Chief  Justice  North,  on  the  other  side,  thought  that  it  was  not 
only  practicable,  but  absolutely  necessary  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  done, 
that  forgery  would  soon  be  the  best  trade  in  England.  That 
used  to  be  his  expression.  And  because  some  used  to  say  that 
forgeries  were  not  frequent,  or  that  they  were  commonly  unsuccess- 
ful, because,  on  careful  examination  at  trials,  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  detected  ;  he  bethought  himself  of  all  the  successful  forgeries 
that  came  to  his  own  knowledge,  or  that  he  really  thought  to  be  so 
in  the  course  of  his  busiuess ;  and  of  them  he  made  a  list.  The 
modem  way  of  conveyancing  is  so  private,  that  no  wise  man,  be  he 
never  so  careful,  can  be  aware  of  it ;  and  his  Lordship  thought  the 
law  ought  to  be  so  settled  that  a  wise  and  careful  man  might  be  sure 
of  his  title,  whatever  became  of  the  supine  and  negligent,  and  that 
the  old  rule  is  true,  viz.,  Quod  vigilantibus  et  non  dormientibus 
obveniunt  leges.  That  is,  that  laws  are  made  for  the  benefit  of 
those  that  are  watchful  and  diligent,  and  not  of  the  careless  and 
negligent. 
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A,D,  1695. — The  Lawyers  oppose  the  Registering  of  Deeds. 

Annals.  Reign  Will.  III.,  A.D.  1 695. — A  Bill  for  Registering  Deeds, 
Conveyances,  and  Wills  was  obstructed  by  the  Lawyers  in  the  House 
of  Commons — to  use  Bishop  Kennet's  terms — and  the  reason  he  gives 
for  it  is,  much  to  the  scandal  of  that  profession, — because  it  tended  to 
abridge  lawsuits  and  would  be  to  their  prejudice.  If  the  lawyers  had 
no  other  reason  for  this  obstruction  of  the  bill,  the  House  had  better 
have  parted  with  them  than  with  the  Bill. 


Registry  of  Deeds, 

Amongst  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  memoranda  of  things  to  be  done  on 
entering  into  office  is — To  establish  a  general  Registry  of  Deeds. 


Office  of  Lord  Chancellor, — Address  to  an  eminent  Chancery 
Advocate, — From  the  Writings  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 

It  has  happened,  I  believe,  to  most  of  those  who  have  filled  the  great 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  to  have  found  themselves  placed  in  it  with- 
out ever  having  formed  any  plan,  or  adopted  any  principles,  to  guide 
them  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  I  should  be  sorry  that,  in  that 
respect,  you  should  follow  their  example.  I  would  have  you  now, 
when  alone  it  can  be  done,  fit  yourself  for  the  execution  of  that  most 
important  trust  which  may  perhaps  one  day  be  committed  to  you,  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  be  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  honourable  to  yourself.  Whenever  that  day  arrives 
— whenever  the  important  trust  of  the  Chancellorship  is  committed 
to  you — it  will  be  too  late  to  form  plans  or  to  trace  out  a  line  of 
conduct.  You  will  find  yourself  distracted  with  the  hurry,  and 
overcome  by  the  immense  labours  of  your  office.  Every  moment 
will  be  occupied  with  judicial  attendances,  with  measures  of  tempo- 
rary expediency,  with  private  solicitations  and  conferences,  with 
audiences  which  must  be  given,  with  the  little  intrigues  of  party  which 
must  be  counteracted,  and  with  all  that  empty  pageantry  and  solemn 
trifling  which,  in  stations  of  the  highest  dignity,  are  the  most  un- 
avoidable. You  will  retire  every  night  to  rest,  having  added  one 
day  more  of  splendid  but  unavailiug  fatigue  to  your  existence ;  and 
if,  in  the  course  of  it,  some  reflection  should  have  forced  itself  on 
your  mind  upon  the  higher  duties  of  that  office  which  remain  to  be 
discharged,  you  will  defer  the  consideration  of  them  to  a  period  of 
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proDiised  leisure,  which,  however,  will  not  arrive.  You  will  live,  like 
your  predecessors,  only  from  day  to  day ;  and,  like  them,  you  will 
descend  from  your  high  elevation  with  no  more  consoling  reflection, 
than  that  you  have  filled  a  great  office  without  impropriety ;  that  you 
have  decided  impartially  the  causes  which  came  hefore  you ;  that  you 
have  left  the  condition  of  your  countrymen  no  worse  than  you  found  it ; 
and  that  you  will  be  known  to  future  ages  as  the  ancestor  of  those 
individuals,  whom  they  will  see  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  man^ 
kind,  by  nothing  but  vain  titles  and  large  possessions.  Are  these  the 
reflections  with  which  you  would  wish  to  quit  such  a  station?  I 
think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  they  are  not.  I  am  sure  that,  unless  high 
dignities  should  alter  and  utterly  corrupt  you,  not  only  you  could 
derive  no  consolation  from  such  reflections,  but  it  would  be  to  you  a 
never-failing  source  of  the  most  poignant  self-reproach,  that  you  had 
suffered  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  afforded  you  by 
Almighty  God,  to  pass  unimproved. 

Men  vnth  Black  Gowns  and  Great  TTips,  A,D,  1781. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1781,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  [afterwards  Sir  Charles  Turner]  said,  that  a  learned  man,  in 
the  ParUamentary  sense,  was  he  who  could  best  puzzle  a  cause  and 
mislead  plain  men,  and  delude  them  out  of  their  senses.  Those  men 
with  black  gowns  and  great  wigs,  who  sat  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
minister,  and  who  were  generally  ready  to  take  either  the  right 
hand  or  the  left  of  a  cause,  were  called  learned  men ;  and  he  had  no 
scruple  to  say,  that,  from  observation  of  their  conduct,  he  considered 
them  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  constitution.  He  would  have 
no  objection  to  see  the  House  rid  of  them,  although  it  might  again 
receive  the  name  of  Parliamentum  Indoctum. 


now  we  should  treat  the  People, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  November,  1753,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  said.  However  much  the  people  might  be  misled, 
yet  in  a  free  country  he  did  not  think  an  unpopular  measure  ought 
to  be  obstinately  persisted  in.  We  should  treat  the  people  as  a 
skilful  and  humane  physician  would  treat  bis  patient:  if  they 
nauseate  the  salutary  draught  we  have  proscribed,  we  should  think 
of  some  other  remedy,  or  we  should  delay  administering  the  pre- 
scription till  time  or  a  change  of  circumstances  has  removed  the 
nausea. 
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In  what  Manner  we  ought  to  act  towards  the  People, 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1797. — Mr.  Fox : 
You  must  invite  the  people  to  sacrifices  by  your  own  example.  You 
must  lead  the  way.  Mr.  Burke  once  illustrated  this  principle  by  a 
story  very  much  in  point.  A  French  regiment,  in  speaking  of  an 
old  colonel  whom  they  had  lost,  and  of  a  new  one  that  had  succeeded 
him,  extolled  the  first  to  the  skies.  **  What  particular  reason  have  you 
for  your  ardent  affection  for  the  old  colonel  rather  than  the  new?*' 
said  a  person  to  them.  **  We  have  no  other  reason,"  said  they,  "than 
this — the  old  colonel  always  said,  'Allons,  mes  enfans;'  the  new 
colonel  always  says,  *  AUez,  mes  enfans."*  This  was  indeed  a 
striking  contrast ;  and  just  in  this  manner  we  ought  to  act  towards 
the  people.  We  ought  not  to  say  to  them  "  Go,  make  sacrifices  I " 
but,  "  Let  us  make  sacrifices."  To  rouse  the  energy  of  the  people, 
let  us  hear  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Crown.  It  is  from  the  highest 
place  that  the  example  ought  to  be  given.  It  will  animate  and  cheer 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom  : 

Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris. 

When  men  are  called  on  to  give  up  their  pleasures,  whatever  they 
may  be,  whether  of  horses  or  gardens,  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
they  should  see  the  Crown  participating  in  the  sacrifice. 


What  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  Confidence  of  the  People, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  a  motion  for  a  Reduction 
of  Useless  Places,  Sinecure  Offices,  and  Exorbitant  Fees,  March,  1 797, 
Lord  William  Russell  said,  that  to  save  the  country,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  people ;  and  to  obtain  their 
cooperation  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  their  confidence.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  accompUsh  this,  to  evince,  by  some  decisive 
conduct,  that  members  were  not  actuated  by  motives  of  personal 
aggrandizement — that  they  were  not  merely  employed  in  securing 
power,  places,  and  pensions  for  themselves. 


No  Country  can  he  well  governed,  unless  its  real  Situation  be 

thoroughly  known. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  1798,  Sir  John  Sinclair 
said,  that  it  had  ever  been  a  favourite  opinion  with  him,  that  no  country 
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could  be  well  goTerned^  unless  its  real  situation  was  thoroughly 
known — ''Ad  consilium  de  republica  dandum^  caput  est,  n6sse 
rempublicam." 

The  Best  Man, 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1805. — Dr.  Laurence: 
Mr.  Speaker ;  lie  is  the  best  man  who,  where  his  own  good  faith 
and  his  own  interests  are  concerned,  is  least  ready  to  have  recourse 
to  distinctions  in  his  own  favour,  and  most  ready  to  allow  them  in 
estimating  the  conduct  of  others  towards  himself* 


A  Free  Trade  will  find  its  own  Level,  and  always  insure  a 

proper  Supply, 

June  1797.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  Bill  for  preyenting 
Forestalling. — Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  [afterwards  Lord  Melville] 
said  :  Men's  own  interest  was  the  best  rule  by  which  trade  was  to  be 
conducted.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  one  to  buy  as  cheap,  and  of 
the  other  to  sell  as  dear,  as  he  could ;  and  the  competition  to  which 
this  mutually  gave  rise  insured  the  public  advantage.  A  free  trade 
would  find  its  own  level,  and  always  insure  a  proper  supply.  A 
foreigner  had  expressed  great  surprise,  how,  without  any  regulations, 
the  market  of  London  could  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  he  was 
answered  by  an  intelligent  person,  that  it  was  because  there  was  no 
regulation,  that  the  supply  was  so  good  ;  and  this  was  the  fact. 


Industry,  Skill,  and  Capital, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  1797«  Mr.  Pitt  said 
there  were  three  articles  which  people  employed  as  stock  in  trade — 
industry,  skill,  and  capital ;  and  he  who  had  the  most  of  all  would 
trade  the  best  to  advantage.  How  were  we  to  find  laws  to  equalize 
these  ?  Two  of  them,  skill  and  industry,  could  not  be  equalized. 
There  was  no  way  left,  then,  but  to  exclude  capital,  and  that  would 
destroy  the  vital  principle  of  commerce,  by  taking  away  its  security. 
Instead  of  attempting,  therefore,  to  realize  wild  theories,  it  appeared 
better  to  follow  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  to  leave  trade 
open  and  unfettered ;  for  this,  at  least,  was  the  result  of  experience, 
dictated  by  practice,  and  attested  by  the  fate  of  every  country. 
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Change  wanted  by  Mr,  Fox,  A.D,  1/97. 

House  of  Commons,  Dec.  1797.  Mr.  Fox:  Mr.  Speaker;  The 
change  I  want,  is  a  Radical  reform  of  the  corruptions  that  have  crept 
into  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  abuses  which  now  deform  its  prac- 
tice :  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  and 
a  restoration  of  the  pure  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  at  large, 
which  have  been  lately  intrenched  upon  by  persecutions  and  restraints 
of  every  kind.  This  is  the  change  that  I  want.  It  is  a  change  which 
has  for  its  object  to  bring  back  to  its  purity,  and  to  preserve,  the 
British  constitution  ;  and  to  unite  all  ranks  of  people  in  its  support. 


The  TVhig  Faction,  A.D.  1805. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  1805. — Earl  Darnley  :  My 
Lords ;  The  party  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  which  has 
been  sometimes  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  a  faction,  is  a 
faction,  be  it  observed,  composed  of  almost  everything  in  the  coun- 
try respectable  for  wealth,  birth,  and  talents,  and  who  certainly 
enjoy,  in  a  great  measure,  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  the 
people  of  England,  which  their  opponents  have  forfeited. 


Certain  Elementary  and  Fundamental  Laws  which  become  a  kind 
of  Landmark  between  the  Governors  and  the  Governed, — The 
Revolution  q/*  1688. 

House  of  Lords,  May  1805. — Lord  Hawkesbury  :  My  Lords ;  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  no  laws  can  be  considered  as  perpetual,  and  that 
there  must  exist  in  every  state  a  power  somewhere,  to  revise,  to 
modify,  and  even  to  abrogate  the  laws  of  the  state,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  necessary.  But  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
every  wise  government  to  adopt  certain  elementary  and  fundamental 
laws,  which  might  become  a  kind  of  landmark  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed ;  and  which,  though  they  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  revision  and  even  of  alteration,  should  not  be  changed, 
except  on  the  strongest  grounds,  and  on  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
The  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  as  established  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  Act  of  Settlement,  have  always  been  considered  as  of 
this  description.  It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  these  laws,  that  the 
King  must  be  Protestant,  and  must  hold  communion  with  the  Church 
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of  England.  The  conduct  of  our  ancestors  at  the  Revolution  has 
been  a  subject  of  admiration  to  all  wise  men  and  true  patriots. 
The  persons  who  brought  about  that  glorious  event,  were  sensible 
of  all  the  advantages  of  hereditary  monarchy.  They  determine  to 
depart  no  further  from  the  strict  line  of  succession,  than  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  rendered  indis- 
pensable. But  in  their  prospective  settlement^of  the  constitution,  as 
well  as  in  their  remedy  of  existuig  grievances,  they  had  the  courage 
and  fortitude  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  country  in  all  its  differ- 
ent contingencies.  They  put  the  question  to  themselves,  whether 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  having  a  King  of  a  religion  different 
from  that  which  was  established  in  the  country,  or  the  evil  of  break- 
ing in  upon  the  order  of  succession  were  the  greater :  and,  with  all 
their  attachment  to  hereditary  monarchy,  they  determined  that  it 
was  more  expedient  to  break  in  upon  the  line  of  succession,  than  to 
risk  the  consequences  which  might  result  from  having  a  Sovereign  of 
a  rehgion  different  from  that  of  the  country.  This  law  was  not 
founded  upon  any  speculative  principles,  nor  decreed  from  any  idea 
of  imaginary  grievances  ;  but  was  the  result  of  experience,  and  grew 
out  of  the  evils  which  had  been  actually  felt  under  a  King,  who  was 
of  a  religion  hostile  to  that  which  was  established  in  the  state. 


Taking  Troops  from  Places  of  Elections. — Theij  have  great  merit, 

who  have  been  a  Law  to  themselves. 

House  of  Lords,  April,  1735.  Debate  on  the  Bill  for  quartering 
Soldiers  at  Elections. — The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said — (Lord  Carteret 
having  observed  that  it  was  designed  by  the  Bill  to  fix  penalties  to 
what  was  law  before,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  having  added  that 
there  was  no  law  for  taking  troops  from  places  of  election)  : — My 
Lords ;  I  am  for  this  Bill,  because  it  is  brought  in.  But  they  have 
great  merit,  who  have  practised  it  without  law  and  been  a  law  to 
themselves. 

Irregularity,  A,D.  1734. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  1734. — The  Speaker  [Arthur  Onslow, 
Esq.]  rose  up  and  said  :  Gentlemen ;  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to 
appear  on  either  side  of  the  question :  but  it  is  my  duty  to  take 
notice  when  gentlemen  are  disorderly.  There  is  nothing  more 
irregular,  than  for  gentlemen  to  be  personal  in  their  debates,  or  to 
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mention  anything  that  has  been  said  in  a  former  session  of  Parliament, 
or  even  only  the  very  day  before.  Upon  this  Mr.  Pulteney  stood 
up,  and  said :  Mr.  Speaker ;  It  is  certain  there  is  nothing  more 
irregular  than  for  gentlemen  to  he  personal  in  their  dehates,  or  to 
mention  anything  that  has  heen  said  hy  any  particular  gentleman  in 
a  former  dehate ;  hut  if  I  am  the  person  meant,  I  cannot  think  I 
have  heen  guilty  of  any  of  these  irregularities  :  I  have  said  nothing 
hut  what  related  some  way  to  the  question  in  hand,  or  in  answer  to 
what  had  been  said  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  before  me. 


Terrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  A.D,  1790, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March,  1790,  Mr. 
Courtenay  wondered  at  the  terrors  which  possessed  some  members, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  nuns  and  friars  had  been  turned 
out  of  their  convents  in  France  together,  to  fulfil  one  of  the  most 
necessary,  pleasing,  and  proper  offices  of  nature. 


A,D.  1798. — The  Constitution  of  England  dead. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  January,  1798,  Lord  Holland 
said,  he  presumed  the  noble  Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Grenville) 
spoke  so  highly  of  the  Constitution  from  the  impulse  of  a  generous 
maxim,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ;  he  would  never  speak  SU  of 
the  dead.  The  sort  of  argument  that  the  noble  Lord  had  used,  re- 
minded him  of  some  humorous  verses  by  one  of  our  best  poets 

[Prior]  : 

So  Harlequin  eztoird  his  horse, 

Fit  for  the  war,  or  race,  or  course : 

One  fault  he  had  ;  (a  fault  indeed !) 

And  what  was  that  ?  the  horse  was  dead. 

So  of  the  genuine  Constitution  of  England  :  it  had  every  excellent 
quality  that  could  endear  it  to  a  rational  or  a  free  people  ;  but,  alas  ! 
it  was  no  longer  in  existence. 

Lord  Holland  added,  that  what  he  wanted,  and  he  had  expressed 
himself  in  clear  language,  was,  to  revive  that  constitution  in  its 
purity;  and  the  means  he  proposed  was,  not  by  any  innovating 
course,  but  by  restoring  to  the  people  a  just  representation  in 
Parliament. 
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First  Extract  from  Mr,  JFhitbreacTs  Speech  on  the  Poor  Laws  BiU^ 
February,  imi.—The  Statutes  of  Elizabeth, 

Mr.  Speaker  ;  I  rise  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  this  House 
one  of  the  most  interesting  propositions,  which  ever  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  any  deUherative  assembly  upon  earth.  I  wish  to  engage 
you  in  an  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  political 
problems ;  namely,  how  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human  vice  and 
misery,  and  how  to  augment  that  of  human  happiness  and  virtue, 
amongst  the  subjects  of  this  realm.  Sir,  this  attempt  has  been  often 
and  fruitlessly  made ;  nevertheless  I  do  not  think  the  success  of  it 
impossible.  However  great  the  difficulty,  it  is  our  duty  to  endea- 
vour at  least  to  overcome  it.  Sir,  I  will  uot  now  detain  the  House 
by  an  investigation  of  the  original  constitution  of  society  ;  or  enter 
into  the  abstract  right  of  man  to  the  succour  and  support  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Whether  that  right  exists  or  not ;  as  individuals, 
we  could  never  refuse  relief  to  innocence,  or  even  to  guilt  in  distress ; 
neither,  as  part  of  the  legislature,  could  we  ever  be  brought  to  say, 
that  such  assistance  shall  not  be  attainable  through  the  medium  of 
the  law.  More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  after  a  suc- 
cession of  efiforts,  tending  to  the  same  end,  there  was  embodied  upon 
your  statute  book  the  great  Christian  principle,  "That  you  should 
do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you." 
"What  theory  could  be  more  delightful  ?  As  a  state,  you  undertook 
to  feed  the  hungry — to  clothe  the  naked — to  visit  the  sick — to  pro- 
tect the  fatherless — to  assist  the  widow — to  find  employment  for  the 
healthy  and  necessitous — and  to  compel  work  from  the  dissolute  and' 
the  idle.  Sir,  these  plans  were  devised  during  the  reign  of 
EUzabeth  ;  the  glories  of  which  are  still  vivid  in  the  annals  of  our 
history.  They  were  projected  and  carried  into  execution  under  the 
auspices  of  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  that  ever  presided  in  the 
councils  of  any  country.  They  were  not  the  sudden  production  of 
one  particular  period.  They  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature during  the  whole  of  that  long  and  prosperous  reign.  From 
the  5th  down  to  the  43rd  of  the  Queen,  we  find  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  statutes,  bearing  testimony  to  the  constant  direction  of 
the  care  of  the  government  towards  that  object :  till,  at  last,  the 
work  was  complete.  But,  Sir,  as  if  it  were  to  confound  the  specula- 
tions of  human  wisdom,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  man,  these 
schemes,  reared  upon  a  foundation  apparently  so  solid,  by  workmen 
so  able,  have  been  inadequate   to   the  object   they  had  in  view. 
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It  is  an  assertion  now  pretty  generally  made,  that  the  system  of 
our  poor  laws  has  served  to  degrade  those  whom  it  was  intended 
to  exalt ;  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  independence  throughout  our 
land ;  to  hold  out  hopes  which  cannot  be  realized ;  to  encourage 
idleness  and  vice ;  and  to  produce  a  superfluous  population,  the 
offspring  of  improvidence,  and  the  early  victims  of  misery  and 
want.  That  which  in  speculation  ought  to  have  been  our  glory,  has 
been  turned  to  our  reproach. 


Books  and  Pamphlets — Time  of  the  Commonwealth, 

House  of  Parliament,  6th  August,  1653. — Ordered,  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  for  the  Poor,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
consider  of  and  examine  the  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament  in 
new  books,  or  pamphlets  ;  and  also  to  consider  of  the  abuse  in 
printing  of  scurrilous  ballads  and  pamphlets,  and  seditious  books 
and  papers;  and  to  examine  who  were  the  writers,  printers,  and 
publishers  thereof ;  and  wherein  the  former  laws  are  defective,  to 
offer  some  further  remedy  for  the  redress  of  that  abuse. 


Natural  Rights, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1805. — Dr.  Duigenan  :  Mr.  Speaker; 
Man,  'from  his  very  nature,  is  a  gregarious  animal;  there  is  no 
instance  in  nature  of  savage  solitary  man ;  society  is  necessary  for 
his  preservation  and  the  continuance  of  the  human  race ;  therefore 
no  right  can  be  properly  termed  a  natural  right,  which  is  not  also  a 
social  right;  or,  in  other  words,  the  rights  of  society  are  natural 
rights.  If  therefore  any  man  claiftis  privileges  as  natural  rights, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  well-being,  and  even  existence,  of 
the  society  or  political  state  of  which  he  is  a  member,  such 
claim  is  to  be  utterly  rejected,  as  not  being  properly  a  claim  of 
a  natural  right ;  or,  if  of  a  natural  right  in  a  solitary  state  of 
nature  (such  a  state  being  supposed  to  exist),  certainly  not  a  claim 
of  right  to  be  admitted  by  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member ; 
because  it  tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  society,  and  all 
claim  of  presumed  right  must  yield  to  the  paramount  claim  of  real 
•odal  right,  the  preservation  of  the  state. 
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A  Tory  Dinner,  1845.—^  Whig  Dinner  *  *  *  *. 

1 845.  Dined  with  the  Tory  Lord ,     The  Tory  guests  were  to 

the  Whig  guests  as  thirteen  to  one. — *  *  *  *.    Dined  with  the 

"Whig  Lord .     The  Whig  guests  were  to  the  Tory  guests  as 

one  to  thirteen. — PoHtical  Reminiscences. 


"  The  Great  Quarrel  amongst  us  is,  that  the  Administration  has 

not  been  shifted.** 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1734. — Sir  Robert  Walpjle :  Mr. 
Speaker ;  Honourable  gentlemen  call  us  names ;  they  call  us  ''  a 
shilling  ministry."  Now  I  never  understood  the  present  to  be  a 
shifting  administration  ;  for  I  take  it  the  great  quarrel  amongst  us  is, 
that  the  administration  has  not  been  shifted. 


"He  hoped  that  the  Government  was  not  dead,  but  only  asleep** 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1 779. — Mr.  Burke  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  Government  was  not  dead,  but  only  asleep.  At  this  moment  he 
looked  directly  at  Lord  North,  who  was  asleep,  and  said,  in  the 
Scripture  phrase,  "  Brother  Lazarus  is  not  dead,  but  sleepcth."  The 
laugh  upon  this  occasion  was  not  more  loud  on  one  side  of  the  House 
than  on  the  other.  Even  the  noble  Lord  alluded  to  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  allusion  as  heartily  as  the  rest  of  the  House,  as  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  awake  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  joke. 


The  Doctrine,  that  if  you  oppose  a  Measure,  you  ought  to  suggest 
something  else  that  may  answer  in  its  room. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  1 798. — Sir  John 
Sinclair  :  Mr.  Speaker  ;  Some  great  measure  is  now  essential  for  the 
public  safety,  and  it  is  said  if  you  oppose  this  measure,  you  ought  to 
suggest  something  else  that  may  answer  in  its  room.  I  cannot 
possibly  subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  No  member  is  bound  to  do 
more,  than  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  public  measures  as  they  are 
respectively  brought  forward.  No  private  individual  can  have  access 
to  that  minute  information,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
whether  a  measure  can  be  prejudicial  to  the  pubHc  interest  or 
otherwise. 
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Plan  of  George  III,  and  Lord  Bute  for  breaking  the  Power  of  the 
Wliig  Aristocracy^  who  had  placed  and  maintained  the  House  of 
Hanover  on  the  Throne,  From  Lord  John  RusselPs  Introduction 
to  Vol.  III.  of  the  Bedford  Correspondence. 

A  SCHEME  which  occupied  the  King  and  Lord  Bute,  was  a  plan 
for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Whig  Aristocracy,  who  had  placed 
and  maintained  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the  throne.  Mr.  Adolphus, 
who  was  well  informed  of  the  pohtics  of  the  Court,  after  stating  the 
dependence  to  which  the  first  two  Hanoverian  Sovereigns  had  been 
reduced,  thus  proceeds :  "  But  the  new  King  being  exempt  from 
foreign  partialities,  ascending  the  throne  at  a  period  when  the  claims 
of  the  exiled  family  were  fallen  into  contempt,  was  enabled  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  restraints  to  which  his  ancestors  had  sub- 
mitted. The  Earl  of  Bute  formed  the  plan  of  breaking  the  phalanx 
which  constituted  and  supported  the  ministry,  and  of  securing  the 
independence  of  the  Crown,  by  a  moderate  exertion  of  the  royal 
prerogative." 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  writing  to  his  father,  in  June,  1762,  says: 
"  If  we  either  make  peace,  or  go  on  successfully,  the  loud  clamours 
attempted  to  be  raised,  must  prove  as  ineffectual  as  they  are  im- 
pudent, and  as  yet  without  pretence.  If  calamity  should  come 
we  shall  have  probably  opposition  to  struggle  with ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that,  in  such  critical  times,  ancient  systems  of  power  will  fall 
to  the  ground  without  a  struggle.** — [Minto  MSS.  24th  June,  1/62.] 

This  view  of  the  young  King*s  intentions  is  confirmed  by  his  own 
letters  to  Lord  Chatham,  during  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  ad- 
miiiistration  of  1 766-7.  Thus  on  Mr.  Pitt's  being  created  an  Earl : 
— "  I  know  the  Earl  of  Chatham  will  zealously  give  his  aid  towards 
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destroying  all  party  distinctions,  and  restoring  that  subordination  to 
government,  which  can  alone  preserve  that  inestimable  blessing, 
liberty,  from  degenerating  into  factiousness." — [The  King  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  July  29,  1/66.] 

Then,  on  the  refusal  of  Lord  Gower  to  take  office,  without  in- 
cluding others  of  the  Bedford  party,  the  King  writes  :  "  This  hour 
demands  a  due  firmness;  'tis  that  has  already  dismayed  all  the  hopes 
of  those  just  retired,  and  will,  I  am  confident,  show  the  Bedfords  of 
what  little  consequence  they  also  are.  A  contrary  conduct  would  at 
once  overturn  the  very  end  proposed  at  the  formation  of  the  present 
administration  ;  for  to  root  out  the  present  method  of  parties  banding 
together,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  withstanding  their  unjust  demands, 
as  well  as  the  engaging  able  men,  be  their  private  connections  where 
they  wi7/."— [The  King  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Dec.  2,  1766.] 

So  on  the  defeat  of  the  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
King  declares :  "  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  detain  you  longer,  but 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  reliance,  that  your  firmness 
will  be  encouraged  with  redoubled  ardour  to  withstand  that  evil 
called  connection,  after  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Friday  ;  as  to  my- 
self, I  own  it  has  that  effect  on  me." — [The  King  to  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  March  3,  1/67.] 

Again :  ''  I  am  thoroughly  resolved  to  encounter  any  difficulties 
rather  than  yield  to  faction,*' — [The  King  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
June  25,  1767.] 

On  the  other  hand  every  statesman  in  turn  denounced  the  new 
system.  Lord  Chatham,  when  not  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Court, 
spoke  with  indignation  of  an  influence  behind  the  Throne  greater 
than  the  Throne  itself.  Mr.  Grenville  declared  he  would  not  hold 
power  at  the  will  of  a  set  of  Janizaries,  who  might  at  any  moment  be 
ordered  to  put  the  bowstring  round  his  neck.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
protested  in  the  closet  against  the  power  of  Lord  Bute,  and  many 
years  afterwards  declared  to  his  friends,  that  the  maxim  of  "  Divide 
ct  impera  *'  had  been  the  rule  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Burke,  in  the 
name  of  the  Rockingham  party,  exposed  the  whole  scheme  in  his 
masterly  pamphlet.  Even  Mr.  Wedderbum,  when  ill  with  the 
Court,  complained  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  "  the  well-known 
secret  influence." 

The  letters  of  the  King,  the  letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  friend 
of  Lord  Bute,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adolphus,  who  on  many  points 
is  singularly  accurate,  all  corroborate  the  general  view  taken  \fj 
Mr.  Burke,  in  the  "  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Dis** 
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contents."  Not  that  the  plan  of  Lord  Bute,  and  of  his  royal  pupil, 
was  of  so  systematic  a  character,  nor  the  government  to  be  subverted 
of  so  beneficent  a  nature,  as  the  great  Whig  statesman  portrayed  to 
the  world ;  but  that  the  project  of  restoring  to  the  Crown  that  abso- 
lute direction  and  control  which  Charles  the  First,  and  James  the 
Second  had  been  forced  to  relinquish,  and  from  which  George  the 
First  and  George  the  Second  had  quietly  abstained,  was  entertained 
and  attempted  by  George  the  Third,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 


Often  a  Question  of  Political  Economy  is  much  more  difficult  to  solve 
than  almost  any  Problem  in  the  Range  of  Mathematics. — Extract 
from  an  Essay  ascribed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  published  anony- 
mously, 1820. 

The  great  limit  to  the  science  of  political  economy  is  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  data  sufficient  upon  which  to  found  any  certain  rules. 
If  all  nations  were  at  peace,  if  they  had  all  the  same  currency,  and 
the  same  weights  and  measures,  and  if  all  national  prejudices  were 
abolished,  it  would  then  be  easy  to  legislate  according  to  theoretical 
principles.  But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  war,  the  complication  of 
political  interests,  the  existence  of  ancient  treaties,  and,  above  all,  the 
establishments  of  capital  and  of  people,  which  have  taken  place,  on 
the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  old  arrangements,  often  render  a 
question  of  political  economy  much  more  difficult  to  solve  than 
almost  any  problem  in  the  range  of  mathematics. 


Speech  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  in  the  Debate  on  the  Supplies, 

A.D.  1690. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley:  Mr.  Speaker;  We  have  provided  for  the 
army  ;  we  have  provided  for  the  navy  ;  and  now  at  last  a  new  reckoning 
is  brought  us ;  we  must  likewise  provide  for  the  Lists.*  Truly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  reflection,  that  some  men  should  wallow  in  wealth 
and  places,  whilst  others  pay  away  in  taxes  the  fourth  part  of  their 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  same  government.  We  are  not  upon 
equal  terms  for  his  Majesty's  service  ;  the  courtiers  and  great  officers 
charge,  as  it  were,  in  armour — they  feel  not  the  taxes  by  reason  of 
their  places  :  whilst  the  country  gentlemen  are  shot  through  and 
through  by  them.     The  King  is  pleased  to  lay  his  wants  before  us, 

*  See  a  subsequent  page. 
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and,  I  am  confident,  expects  our  advice  upon  the  matter ;  we  ought 
therefore  to  tell  him  what  pensions  are  too  great ;  what  places  raaj 
be  extinguibhed  during  the  time  of  the  war  and  of  public  calamity. 
His  Majesty  sees  nothing  but  coaches-and-six  and  great  tables,  and 
therefore  cannot  imagine  the  want  and  misery  of  the  rest  of  his 
subjects ;  he  is  a  brave  and  generous  prince  ;  but  he  is  a  young  king, 
encompassed  and  hemmed  in  by  a  company  of  crafty  old  courtiers. 
To  say  no  more,  some  have  places  of  3000/.,  some  of  6000/.,  and 
others  of  8000/.  per  annum ;  and  I  am  told  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  have  1600/.  per  annum  a-piece.  Certainly,  public 
pensions,  whatever  they  have  been  formerly,  are  much  too  great  for 
the  present  want  and  calamity  that  reigns  everywhere  else :  and  it  is 
a  scandal,  that  a  government  so  sick  at  heart  as  ours  is,  should 
look  so  well  in  the  face.  AVe  must  save  the  King  money  wherever 
we  can,  for  I  am  afrnid  the  war  is  too  great  for  our  purses,  if  things 
be  not  managed  with  all  imaginable  thrift.  When  the  people  of 
England  see  all  things  are  saved  that  can  be  saved  ;  that  th^re  are 
no  exorbitant  pensions,  nor  U7inecessary  salaries,  and  all  this  applied 
to  the  use  to  which  thei/  are  given  ;  we  shall  give,  and  they  shall  pay, 
whatever  his  Majesty  can  want  to  secure  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
to  keep  out  the  King  of  France,  and  King  James  too  ;  whom,  by 
the  way,  I  have  not  heard  named  this  session  ;  whether  out  of  fear, 
discretion,  or  respect,  I  cannot  tell.  I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
save  the  King  what  we  can,  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  give  what  we 
are  able. 


Mr.  Fox  contends  for  the  Religious  Establishment  most  likely  to 
inculcate  Morality  and  Religion  in  the  Minds  of  the  Majority  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country. 

In  the  Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Dissenters'  Relief  Bill,  Feb. 
1791,  Mr.  Fox  said,  his  sentiment  was,  that  the  state  had  no  right  to 
inquire  into  the  opinions  of  people  either  political  or  religious  :  in  his 
mind,  they  had  a  right  only  to  take  cognizance  of  their  actions.  He 
would  contend  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  adapted  to  ours,  or 
to  any  form  of  government,  but  to  all ;  but  that  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  any  country  was  to  be  governed  not  so  much  with  regard  to 
the  purity  of  the  precepts  and  truth  of  a  religion,  as  with  a  view  to 
that  sort  of  religion  which  was  most  likely  to  uiculcate  morality  and 
religion  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this 
opinion  was  sanctioned  by  the  statutes  which  had  passed,  making 
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one  sort  of  religion  the  establishment  of  the  north  division  of  the 
kingdom,  another  sort  of  religion  the  estabhshment  of  the  south. 


The  People  have  a  Bight  not  to  be  restricted  in  any  thing,  that  is 
not  adverse  to  the  Safety  of  the  Country. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1605. — Mr.  Fox  :  There 
are  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  consider  the  rights  of  the  people  governed 
to  be  the  prominent  rights.  I  consider  that  those  who  compose 
the  society  of  a  state  have  a  complete  and  unquestionable  right  to 
equality  of  law ;  but  I  do  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  not  to  be  taken  universally.  I  quite  admit  the  force  of  the 
other  maxim,  that  Salus  populi  suprema  est  lex,  and  ought  with 
propriety  to  be  considered  as  an  exception.  Not  only  very  able  men, 
but  men  of  practical  knowledge,  have  in  their  closets  considered  it  in 
that  light.  A  most  respectable  modern  writer  of  our  own  country,  now 
living,  (Dr.  Paley,)  has  stated,  that  the  general  right  of  government 
is  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the  people ; 
but  he  and  every  man  of  sense  will  tell  you,  that,  although  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  general  right,  yet  whenever  it  is  exercised  by  re- 
strictions, with  regard  to  one  class  of  the  people,  such  exercise 
becomes  an  abuse  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  people  have  a  right  not 
to  be  restricted  in  any  thing,  that  is  not  adverse  to  the  safety  of  the 
country.  The  people  have  a  right  to  be  exempted  generally  from 
unequal  restriction  ;  but  when  the  safety  of  the  country  demands  it, 
(and  history  shows  us  that  such  instances  are  numerous,)  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  they  have  always  been  so  considered. 
Though  government  has  a  right  to  impose  restrictions,  yet  if  there 
be  no  necessity  for  them,  then  comes  the  right  of  the  people  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  every  law,  provided  such  enjoyment  is  not  mis- 
chievous in  its  consequences  to  the  country, 


Restraints  and  Disabilities. 

House  of  Lords,  May,  180.5. — Lord  Grenville :  My  Lords  ;  Let  me 
desire  your  Lordships  to  consider,  what  is  the  course  of  every  liberal 
profession  of  life.  Is  any  one  at  a  loss  to  know  how  much  import- 
ance a  student  of  law  derives  from  the  exalted  situation  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  woolsack  ?     Is  there  any  man  in  the  navy  who  does 
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not  look  forward  to  the  probable  attainment  of  the  honours  bestowed 
on  a  Howe  or  a  Nelson  ?  The  condition  of  every  man,  who  is  a  free 
inhabitant  of  this  country,  is  exalted  by  the  consideration  that  there 
is  no  one  who  walks  the  streets,  whatever  his  situation  may  be,  who» 
with  the  exception  of  those  to  whom  restraints  and  disabilities  apply> 
may  not  arrive,  by  industry,  talent,  and  perseverence,  to  the  highest 
ranks  in  society.     To  these  who  are  so  excepted,  we  can  never  say, 

I  pede  fausto 
Grandia  laturuB  meritomm  prBmia. 

It  is  this  principle  which  teaches  the  people  of  this  country  to  feel 
a  sympathy  in  the  dignities  bestowed  on  those  above  them.  They 
are  sensible,  that,  however  low  their  own  condition  may  be,  they  are 
entitled  to  aspire  to  the  same  advantages.  But  I  should  like  to 
know,  if  a  law  was  to  pass,  that  the  students  of  the  Middle  Temple 
should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  those  of 
the  Inner  Temple  should  be  excluded,  whether  their  condition  and 
consequence  would  be  the  same  ?  Go  into  the  army,  and  the  ar- 
gument* is  precisely  similar.  Look  at  an  equal  number  of  subalterns. 
To  one  it  shall  be  said.  Show  courage,  discipline,  steadiness,  every 
thing  that  can  animate  a  soldier,  yet  there  is  one  thing  attached  to 
your  situation — you  never  can  rise  to  that  rank  in  the  army,  which 
will  enable  you  to  make  yourself  a  name  to  posterity  ;  you  never  can 
obtain  that  which  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  the  display  of  valour. 
The  loss  is  not  in  the  equal  privation  of  an  advantage ;  for  it  may 
happen  that  no  subaltern  officer  may  become  a  genera],  no  student 
become  a  Chancellor.     The  degradation  consists  in  the  deprivation. 


National  Monuments, — St,  PauVs, 

Upon  the  proposal  for  erecting  a  monument  to  Mr.  Howard,  Lord 
Lansdowne  [Earl  of  Shelburne,  1761  ;  Viscount  Calne,  Earl  of 
Wycombe  and  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  1 784]  made  some  suggestions 
which  if  enforced  and  carried  into  effect,  would  have  accomplished 
three  public  points.  1st,  To  reserve  St.  Paul's,  the  second  building 
in  Europe,  and  the  first  in  Great  Britain,  from  being  disfigured  or 
misapplied  in  the  manner  of  Westminster  Abbey.  2ndly,  to  assist 
the  arts  most  essentially  by  advancing  statuary,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first,  because  it  is  the  most  durable  amongst  them, 
drdlv,  to  commence  such  a  selection  of  characters,  which  can  alone 
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answer  the  purpose  of  rewarding  past,  or  exciting  future  virtues ;  and 
the  want  of  which  selection  makes  a  pubhc  monument  scarcely  any 
compUment. 


Debate  on  the  Popish  Recusants*  Billy  AD.  1656. — 
Marrying  a  Papist  Wife. 

House  of  Parliament,  Dec.  1656. — An  Act  for  the  discovering,  con- 
victing, and  repressing  of  Popish  recusants.     Readthe  second  time. 

Mr.  Bond.  There  is  one  desperate  clause  in  it,  as  I  understand 
it ;  if  my  wife  turn  Papist,  I  shall  suffer  sequestration  of  two  parts 
of  my  estate. 

Lord  Whitlock,  I  except  against  that  clause,  if  it  be  as  that 
gentleman  has  opened  it. 

Sir  William  Strickland.  Something  else  should  be  provided,  not 
only  to  renounce  Popery,  but  to  give  some  sign  that  a  man  become 
a  Protestant ;  lest,  instead  of  being  a  Papist,  he  become  an  Atheist. 
I  would  have  the  oath  taken  more  solemnly,  either  in  open  sessions 
or  assizes  ;  not  before  two  justices. 

Mr.  Fowell.  The  Protestant  guardian  should  not  only  be  bound 
for  his  life ;  but  the  child  should  also  be  brought  up  in  the  Pro- 
testant religion. 

Mr.  Robinson*  I  except.  It  is  in  the  power  of  one  justice  in 
sessions.  I  never  heard  of  one  justice  to  make  a  sessions.  I  would 
have  the  conformity  as  public  as  you  can,  for  otherwise  you  will  lay 
justices  open  to  temptations.  It  was  told  you,  7wt  lo?iy  sifice,  of  a 
white  capon  taken  by  a  justice.  It  is  a  good  clause — that  against 
marrying  of  a  Papist  wife. 

Dr.  Clarges.  I  except  against  that  clause  for  marrying  a  Papist 
wife.  The  beheving  husband  shall  convert  the  unbelieving  wife. 
[Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  14.] 

Mr.  Downing.  That  clause  for  marrying  a  Papist  wife  is  the  best 
part  of  it.  It  is  against  the  Scripture.  Solomon  excepts  against  it 
["the  strange  woman,"  Prov.  ii.  16 — 20].  It  was  that  which  the 
late  King  lost  not  only  two- thirds  for,  [the  Popish  recusant  forfeited 
to  the  government,  on  conviction,  two-thirds  of  his  estate,]  but  all, 
by  marrying  of  a  Popish  woman. 

Mr.  Bacon.     Something  should  be  added  to  the  oath. 

Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.  If  a  man  shall  renounce  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  and  haply,  in  his  own  private  opinion,  may  hold  purgatory 
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or  some  other  thing  in  the  oath,  it  is  hard  that  for  this  he  should  be 
sequestered.     I  would  have  no  man  suffer  for  his  bare  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker  [Sir  Thomas  Widdringtou] .    It  was  observed  to  you 
bj  Mr.  Robinson,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  conformable  heirs. 


The  Oath  prescribed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 

Acto/\77S.* 

As  soon  as  the  terms  of  it  were  arranged,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  it  was  communicated  to  the  four  vicars  apostolic, 
and  admitted  by  them  all.  Lord  Petre,  and  some  other  gentleman, 
waited  upon  the  late  Bishop  Chnllenor,  and  put  it  into  his  hands. 
He  perused  it  with  great  deliberation,  and  explicitly  sanctioned  it. 
He  observed,  however,  that  it  contained  some  expressions,  contrary 
to  the  Roman  style ;  that  these  miyht  create  difficulties  at  Rome, 
if  Rome  were  consulted  upon  it,  beforehand :  but  that  Rome  would 
not  object  to  the  oath,  after  the  bill  was  passed.  He  therefore, 
recommended  to  the  yetUlemen,  who  waited  upon  him,  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  delay  in  procuring  the  act.  This  fact  is  known  to  every 
person  who  has  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Petre,  or  with 
any  gentleman  who  accompanied  his  lordship  to  the  venerable  pre- 
late. For  the  truth  of  it,  the  writer  has  leave  to  cite  Sir  John 
Throckmorton,  who  repeatedly  heard  it  from  Lord  Petre,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Berrington,  who  repeatedly  heard  it  from  Mr.  Stapleton. 
The  writer,  [Mr.  Butler]  himself,  has  repeatedly  heard  Lord  Petre 
mention  it. — From  the  Writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler. 


Concluding  Passage  of  the  Memorial  presented  by  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  to  Mr.  Pitt,  A,D,  1788. 

That  the  doctrine  of  general  toleration  universally  prevails ; — ^and 
that  no  plea  can  be  urged  for  tolerating,  in  foreign  countries,  the 
dissenters  from  the  mode  of  worship  established  there,  which  may 
not,  with  as  great  propriety  be  urged,  for  tolerating  in  England  those 
of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 

*  [18  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  An  Act  for  relieving  bis  Majesty's  subjects  professing 
the  Popisb  religion  from  certain  penalties  and  disabilities  imposed  on  them  by  an 
Act  made  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
Third,  intituled,  An  Act  for  the  farther  preventing  the  Growth  of  Popery.] 
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The  Three  Questions  sent  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  to  the 
Universities  of  the  Sorbonne,  Louvaine,  Douay,  Afcala,  and  Sala- 
manca, in  pursuance  of  Air,  Pitt's  Suggestions^  A.D,  1788. 

1.  Has  the  Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  indivi- 
dual of  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction, 
or  pre-eminence  whatsoever,  within  the  realm  of  England  ? 

2.  Can  the  Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  in- 
dividual of  the  Church  of  Rome,  absolve  or  dispense  with  his 
Majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext 
whatsoever. 

3.  Is  there  any  principle,  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
which  Catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or 
other  persons  differing  from  them  in  religious  opinions,  in  any  trans- 
action either  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature  ? 


The  Three  Propositions  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  convened 
at  Dublin,  A.D.  1666,  with  the  License  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

1.  We  do  hereby  declare.  That  it  is  not  our  doctrine,  that  the 
Pope  hath  any  authority  in  temporal  affairs  over  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  Charles  the  Second  ;  yea  we  promise  that  we  shall  still  oppose 
them,  that  will  assert  any  power,  either  direct  or  indirect,  over  him 
in  civil  and  temporal  affairs. 

2.  That  it  is  our  doctrine,  that  our  gracious  King,  Charles  the 
Second,  is  so  absolute  and  independent,  that  he  acknowledgeth  not, 
nor  hath  in  civil  and  temporal  affairs,  any  power  above  him  under 
God :  and  that  to  be  our  constant  doctrine,  from  which  we  shall 
never  decline. 

3.  That  it  is  our  doctrine,  that  we  subjects  owe  such  natural  and 
just  obedience  to  our  King,  that  no  power,  under  any  pretext  soever, 
can  either  dispense  with  us,  or  free  us  thereof. — Edmund,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland ;  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Kilfi-' 
nuragh  [Kilfenora],  Chairman ;  Nicholas  Redmond,  Secretary. 


The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  at  the  Accession  of  King  George  III. 

As  the  penal  code  against  the  Irish  Catholics  stood  at  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  King  George  III.,  the  Irish  Catholics  were  disabled 
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from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament, — from  every  civil  and 
military  office, — from  voting  at  elections, — from  admission  into  cor- 
porations,— and  from  practising  the  iaw  or  physic; — a  younger 
brother  might  deprive  his  elder  brother  of  the  legal  benefits  of  primo- 
geniture, and  make  him  tenant  in  common  of  the  whole  estate  with 
himself; — any  child  conforming  to  the  Protestant  religion  might 
force  his  father  to  yield  him  up,  under  the  name  of  a  liberal  provision, 
a  part  of  his  landed  property  ;  and  an  eldest  or  only  son,  conforming 
to  the  Established  Church,  might  reduce  his  father's  fee  simple  to  a 
mere  life  estate. — A  papist  was  disabled  from  purchasing  freehold 
lands,  and  even  holding  leases ;  and  any  person  might  take  his  catho- 
lic neighbour's  horse  by  paying  him  five  pounds  for  it. — From  the 
Writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler. 


The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  A.D,  1/82. 

Irish  Parliament,  21  &  22  George  III.,  c.  24,  s.  8.  [An  Act  for 
the  further  ReUcf  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  of  this  Kingdom  profess- 
ing the  Popish  Rehgion.] — Provided  always,  that  no  benefits  in  this 
Act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  Popish 
ecclesiastic  who  shall  officiate  in  any  church  or  chapel  with  a  steeple 
or  bell,  or  at  any  funeral  in  any  church  or  churchyard,  or  who  shall 
exercise  any  of  the  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  popish  religion,  or  wear 
the  habits  of  their  order,  save  within  their  usual  places  of  worship, 
or  in  private  houses,  or  who  shall  use  any  symbol  or  mark  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity  or  authority,  or  assume  or  take  any  ecclesiastical 
rank  or  title  whatsoever  ;  but  that  all  the  pains  and  penalties  which 
now  subsist  according  to  the  laws  now  in  being,  shall  remain  in  full 
force  against  such  popish  ecclesiastic  so  offending  as  aforesaid;  any- 
thing herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing. 

A  Dublin  Barrister  marries  a  Roman  Catholic  Wife,  A.D.  1 79 1 . 

Mr.  Charles  Butler,  A.D.  1831. — I  was  once  acquainted  with 
an  eminent  Dublin  barrister  ;  it  was  about  the  year  1791 .  The  step 
which  you  have  recently  taken  disabled  him  from  being  a  barrister. 
He  had  married  a  Roman  Catholic  wife.  However,  an  Act,  passed 
soon  afterwards,  restored  him  to  practice. — Notes  of  Conversations 
of  Public  Men. 
See  the  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  32  George  III.,  c.  21,  s.  3. 
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[An  Act  to  remove  certain  Restraints  and  Disabilities  therein 
mentioned,  to  which  his  Majesty's  Subjects  professing  the  Popish 
Religion  are  now  subject.] 


Authentic  Copy  of  the  celebrated  Resolutions  of  the  Irish  Prelates, 

A,D,  1/99,  in  favour  of  the  Veto, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  held  in  Dublin,  the 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  January,  1799,  to  deliberate  on  a  proposal, 
from  Government,  for  an  independent  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  under  certain  regulations,  not  incompatible 
with  their  doctrines,  discipline,  or  just  influence, — it  was  admitted  : 

That  a  provision,  through  Government,  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  this  kingdom,  competent  and  secured,  ought  to  be  thank- 
fully accepted. 

That,  in  the  appointment  of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  vacant  sees,  within  the  kingdom,  such  interference  of 
government,  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
person  appointed,  is  just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 

That,  to  give  this  principle  its  operation  without  infringing  the 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  or  diminishing  the  religious 
influence  which  prelates  of  that  church  ought  justly  to  possess  over 
their  respective  flocks,  the  following  regulations  seem  necessary  : 

1st.  In  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  to  recom- 
mend, as  usual,  a  candidate  to  the  prelates  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince, who  may  elect  him,  or  any  other  they  may  think  more  worthy, 
by  a  majority  of  sufl^rages : — in  the  ca^  of  equality  of  sufirages,  the 
presiding  metropolitan  to  have  a  casting  vote. 

2nd.  In  the  election  of  a  metropolitan,  if  the  provincial  prelates  do 
not  agree,  within  two  months  after  the  vacancy,  the  senior  prelate 
shall  forthwith  invite  the  surviving  metropolitans  to  the  election,  in 
which  each  will  have  a  vote :  in  the  equaUty  of  suflVages,  the  pre- 
siding metropolitan  to  have  a  casting  vote. 

3rd.  In  these  elections,  the  majority  of  sufl^rages,  must  be  ultra 
medietatem,  as  the  canons  require,  or  must  consist  of  the  suflxages 
of  more  than  half  the  electors. 

4th.  The  candidates  so  selected,  to  be  presented  by  the  president 
of  the  election  to  Government ;  which,  within  one  month  after  such 
presentation,  will  transmit  the  name  of  the  said  candidate,  if  no  ob- 
jection be  made  against  him,  for  appointment  to  .the  Holy  See,  or 
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return  the  said  name  to  the  president  of  the  election  for  such 
transmission  as  may  he  agreed  on. 

5th.  If  Government  have  any  proper  objection  against  such  can- 
didates, the  president  of  the  election  will  be  informed  thereof,  within 
one  month  after  presentation,  who,  in  that  case,  will  convene  the 
electors  to  the  election  of  another  candidate. 

Agreeably  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  these 
regulations  can  have  no  effect,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Holy 
See  ;  which  sanction,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  this  kingdom 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  use  their  endeavours  to  procure. 

The  prelates  are  satisfied  that  the  nomination  of  the  parish  priests, 
with  a  certificate  of  their  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance^  be 
certified  to  Government. 

Richard  O'Reilly,  R,  C.  A.  B.  Armagh;  J.  J.  Troy,  R,  C.  A.  B. 
Dublin;  Edward  Dillon,  R.  C,  A.  B.  Tuam ;  Thomas  Bray,  R,  C, 

A.  B.  Cashel;  P.  J.  Plunkett,  R.  C.  B.  Meath  ;  F.  Moylan,  R.  C. 

B.  Cork;  Daniel  Delaney,  R,  C.  B.  Kildare ;  Edmund  French, 
R,  C,  B.  Elphin;  James  Caufield,  R,  C.  B.  Ferns;  John  Cruise, 
R,  C.  B,  Ardagh. 


A.D.  1808.     The  Declaration  of  the  Irish  Prelates  that  the 

Veto  was  inexpedient. 

Convention  of  the  Irish  prelates  at  Dublin,  September,  1808.  De- 
claration respecting  the  Veto. — It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  introduce 
any  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode  hitherto  observed  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops ;  which  mode  long 
experience  has  proved  to  be  unexceptionable,  wise,  and  salutary. 

That  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  pledge  themselves  to  adhere 
to  the  rules,  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  uniformly  guided ; 
namely,  to  recommend  to  his  Holiness  only  such  persons  as  are  of 
unim peached  loyalty,  and  peaceable  conduct. 


The  Veto, 

Mr.  Charles  Butler,  A.D.  1830. — The  Documents  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  Veto,  are  all  collected  and  printed  in  my 
History  of  the  English  Catholics.  The  earliest  is  a  copy  of  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Irish  prelates,  1/99.     The  latest  is  a  letter  of 
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the  Pope  [Pius  VII.]  to  the  Irish  prelates,  1816.— Notes  of  Con- 
▼ersations  of  Pubhc  Men. 


The  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  J.D.  1819. 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  first  Act  which  gave  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  substantial  relief  was  passed  in  the  year  1/78.* 
The  next  Act  for  their  relief  was  passed  in  the  year  1 782.f  An  Act 
of  1/93 J  brought  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  into  their  present 
situation  [1819]. 

That  it  ameliorated  their  situation,  considerably,  cannot  be  denied  : 
still,  between  them  and  their  fellow  subjects,  a  distinction, — not  so 
great  as  it  was  formerly, — but  still  strongly  marked,  is  continued. 
It  keeps  them  from  falling  into  the  general  mass  of  the  community, 
makes  them  a  nation  within  a  nation,  and  holds  them  out  to  their 
fellow  subjects  as  an  inferior  cast,  not  to  be  honoured  or  trusted, — 
which  it  is  the  general  interest  of  the  nation  to  treat  as  aliens, — and 
to  look  upon  with  jealousy.  This  reduces  them  to  a  state  of 
degradation  and  subserviency,  always  mortifying  to  their  feelings, 
and  frequently  injurious  to  their  interests.  It  must  be  added  that 
they  suffer  still  more  from  the  administration  of  the  laws  than  from 
the  laws  themselves. — From  the  Writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Butler. 


The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  contrive  on  their  Appointment 
to  get  into  the  Cathedral^  thus  taking  as  it  were  a  corporal 
Possession, 

In  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Roman  CathoHc  Relief 
Bill,  April,  1829,  upon  the  clause  enacting  the  forfeiture  of  100/. 
for  giving  ecclesiastical  titles  to  the  Catholic  clergy  being  put,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  [Dr.  Van  Mildert]  said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
clause  did  not  touch  the  evil.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  Ireland  was  perfectly  unique ;  for  it  went  pari  passu  with 
the  Protestant  establishment,  having  bishop  for  bishop,  archdeacon 

*  [Irish  Parliament,  17  &  18  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  An  Act  tor  the  Relief  of  his 
Majesty's  Subjects  of  this  Kingdom  professing  the  Popish  Religion.] 

t  [Irish  Parliament,  21  &  22  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  An  Act  for  the  further  Relief 
of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  of  this  Kingdom  professing  the  Popish  Religion.] 

t  [Irish  Parliament,  33  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  his  Majesty's 
Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  of  Ireland.] 
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for  archdeacon,  and  incumbent  for  incumbent.  Now,  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  must  know  very  well,  that  there  could  not  be  two 
incumbents  in  one  parish,  or  two  bishops  in  one  diocese.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  then  which,  with  the  principles  they  professed, 
would  be  considered  the  interloper.  The  opinion  of  the  Catholic 
prelates  themselves  might  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  they  con- 
trived on  their  appointment  to  get  surreptitiously  into  the  cathedral ; 
thus  taking,  as  it  were,  a  corporal  possession,  similar  to  that  of  the 
ordination  of  our  bishops.  It  was  quite  clear  from  this,  that  they 
meant,  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  transfer  ihe 
temporalities  of  the  Church  of  England  to  their  own  clergy. 


What  Mr.  Burke  said  to  the  Merchants  of  Bristol  respecting  a 

Petition  to  Parliament. 

February  8,  1780. — Mr.  Burke  :  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  of  Bristol  have  talked  with  me  of  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment. What  I  said  to  them  was  this :  You  know  the  common  fate 
of  petitions ;  if  you  mean  to  present  a  petition  do  not  let  it  be 
forsaken,  like  an  ostrich's  egg,  to  be  fostered  by  the  accidental  rays 
of  the  sun  in  barren  sands ;  but  follow  it  up,  at  least,  with  as  great 
care  as  you  would  show  about  an  inclosure  or  road  bill. 


One  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Toasts. 

House  of  Commons,  15th  March,  1804. — Mr.  Sheridan:  Mr. 
Speaker;  An  anecdote  has  been  very  generally  mentioned  with  respect 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt] ;  it  is  said  that  he  pro- 
posed this  sentiment  or  toast,  *'  The  Volunteers,  and  a  speedy  meet- 
ing vnth  the  enemy  on  our  own  shores." 


Prosecution /or  Libels  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

December,  1792.  Debate  on  Mr.  Grey's  complaint  of  a  libel 
entitled  "One  Pennyworth  of  Truth  from  Thomas  Bull  to  his 
brother  John." — The  Attorney-General  [Sir  Archibald  Macdonald] 
said,  that  considering  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  it  would  not 
become  him  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  paper  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  motion ;  he  was  on  that  head  to  receive  the  orders  of  the 
House  and  obey  them,  but  not  to  attempt  to  influence  their  decisioii 
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either  by  argument  or  by  vote,  and  therefore  he  intended  to  with- 
draw, after  he  should  have  made  one  or  two  observations  in  general 
on  prosecutions  for  libels  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
ought  first  to  be  well  considered,  whether  the  paper  which  was  to 
be  made  the  ground-work  of  a  criminal  proceeding  was  really  libel- 
lous or  not ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  was  probable  that  a  conviction 
would  be  procured ;  for  it  would  be  an  awkward  circumstance  for 
the  House  to  order  a  prosecution  for  a  paper  which  might  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Judges  not  to  be  a  libel ;  or  which,  being  one,  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  proved.  In  such  a  case  the  House, 
to  use  a  coarse  but  an  expressive  saying,  would  "  show  its  teeth 
when  it  could  not  bite.**  It  would  require  much  time,  even  for  a 
professional  man,  to  peruse  a  long  paper  and  examine  all  its  parts 
attentively  before  he  could  tell  whether  he  could  make  it  the  ground 
of  an  information  or  an  indictment ;  how,  then,  could  it  be  expected 
that  the  House  should  in  a  moment  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of 
such  a  case  ?  He  had  more  than  once  prosecuted,  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  House,  when  he  knew  he  could  not  convict  the 
accused ;  but  he  was  forced  by  order  to  prosecute,  and  could  not 
say  beforehand  that  a  conviction  was  not  to  be  expected.  He  there- 
fore wished  that  gentlemen,  whenever  they  wanted  to  move  for  a 
prosecution  of  any  person  for  a  libel,  would  state  the  matter  to  the 
House,  and  then  allow  a  sufficient  time  for  consideration,  before  they 
made  their  motion  and  called  for  a  final  determination. 


The  Protestant  Republican  Neckar. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  1805,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  [Dr.  Horsley]  asked  what  was  the  real  beginning  and  first 
cause  of  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  French  government,  and  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  venerable  Gallican  Church  ?  Was  it  not  the 
placing  of  Neckar,  that  Protestant  republican,  at  the  head  of  the 
counsels  of  monarchical  Roman  Catholic  France  ? 


A  strong  and  fair  Ground  for  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Ministers, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June,  1804,  Mr.  Fox  said  : 
If  it  be  the  prerogative  of  the  King  to  choose  his  own  ministers,  it  is 
equally  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  judge 
of  the  capacity  and  intentions  of  those  ministers ;  and  if  they  should 
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be  found  deficient  in  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  the  country,  such  disapprobation  is  a  strong 
and  fair  ground  for  the  Ring  to  dismiss  them. 


Money  laid  out  for  Nothing. 

Mr.  Windham,  A.D.  *  *  *. — There  was  a  captain  of  a  vessel  who 
went  on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and  had  provided  himself  with 
certain  ventilators,  and  other  machines  useful  with  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  crew.  "  I  laid  out  my  money,"  said  the  captain,  "for 
nothing ;  for  I  have  not  had  a  sick  man  during  the  whole  of  my 
voyage." — Sayings  of  Public  Men. 


Proxies, 

House  of  Lords,  May,  1 782. — The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  he  had 
seen  strange  use  made  of  proxies ;  a  very  singular  one,  however,  just 
then  occurred  to  his  memory;  and  he  believed  he  had  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  eye,  who  produced  the  proxy  of  another  noble  Lord 
[Delaware]  who,  at  the  time  of  its  production,  was  actually  dead. 


Order  !     Order  ! 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1 791 . — Loud  cry  of  Order !  Order !  and 
Go  on !  Go  on !  Mr.  Burke  said  that  there  was  such  an  enthusiasm 
for  order  that  it  was  not  easy  to  go  on. 


Untried  Government, 

Contract  not  the  common  distemper  to  vulgar  brains,  who  still 
imagine  more  ease  from  some  untried  government  than  that  they  lie 
under. — Short  Extracts  from  Old  Writers. 


Moving  a  Question  of  Public  Concern,  lohich  it  is  not  conceived 

will  be  carried. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1805. — Mr.  Fox :  Mr. 
Speaker ;  Is  it  to  be  said,  because  we  are  not  sanguine  in  our  hopes 
of  success,  that  therefore  we  ought  not  to  promote  inquiry  and 
investigation  upon  any  subject  ?  Is  no  man  to  be  justified  in  moving 
a  question  of  public  concern  and  importance,  merely  because  he  does 
not  conceive  it  will  be  carried  ?  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  a  different  opinion. 


PARLIAMENTAftY 
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The  Age  of  small  Factions,  State  of  Parties  when  George  HI, 
ascended  the  Throne, — From  Lord  John  RusseWs  Introduction  to 
Vol,  III,  of  the  Bedford  Correspondence, 

rpHE  period  which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
•*-  and  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  the  age  of  small  fac- 
tions. The  great  Whig  party,  having  had  from  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  complete  possession  of  power,  broke  into  many 
little  sections,  divided  from  each  other  by  personal  predilections,  and 
not  by  distinct  lines  of  policy.  Thus  their  quarrels  and  their  friend- 
ships were  precarious  and  capricious :  there  was  no  reason  why  any 
one  statesman  should  not  join  with  any  other  statesman  to  whom  he 
had  been  the  week  before  most  opposed ;  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  was 
there  any  great  question  in  dispute,  like  the  Revolution  settlement, 
or  the  American  War,  or  the  French  War,  upon  which  parties  widely 
separated  in  opinion,  could  take  their  stand. 

The  cohesion  of  politicians,  thus  loose  and  slight,  became  the 
sport  of  secret  intrigue,  of  interested  cabal,  of  sudden  reflentments, 
and  discordant  tempers.  Had  the  character  of  Mr«  Pitt  been  more 
conciliatory,  his  great  qualities  might  have  rallied  around  him  a 
national  party.  We  have  noticed,  in  a  former  volume,  the  defects 
which  prevented  a  union  equally  desirable  for  his  own  fame  and  the 
public  welfare.  We  shall  see  in  the  present  volume  fresh  instances 
of  his  unbending  ambition  and  sullen  discontent ;  the  bright  flashes 
of  genius,  and  the  darkening  cloud  of  infirmity.  Neither  did  there 
exist  any  large  atmosphere  of  public  opinion,  in  which  politicians 
moved.     In  the  confined  space,  from  which  the  air  was  excluded,  the 
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guinea  and  the  feather  were  of  equal  weight.     In  this  state  of  parties 
George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne. 


Mr,  Francis  Horner,     Speech  of  Lord  Morpeth  on  moving  for 
a  new  Writ  for  St.  Mawes^  March ,  1817. 

House  of  Commons,  3rd  March,  1817. — Lord  Morpeth :  I  rise  to 
move,  sir,  that  the  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  electing  of  a  hurgess  to  serre 
in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes,  in  the 
room  of  Francis  Homer,  Esq.,  deceased.  In  making  this  motion,  I 
trust  it  will  not  appear  presumptuous  or  officious,  if  I  address  a  few 
words  to  the  House  upon  this  melancholy  occasion.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  rather  an  unusual  course ;  hut,  without  endeavouring  to 
institute  a  parallel  with  other  instances,  I  am  authorized  in  saying 
that  the  course  is  not  wholly  unprecedented.  My  lamented  friend, 
of  whom  I  never  can  speak  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret, 
had  been  rendered  incapable  for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  state  of  his  health,  of  applying  himself  to  the  labours  of  his 
profession,  or  to  the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties.  He  was 
prevailed  upon  to  try  the  effects  of  a  milder  and  more  genial  climate 
— the  hope  was  vain,  and  the  attempt  fruitless ;  he  sunk  beneath  the 
slow  but  destructive  effect  of  a  lingering  disease,  which  baffled  the 
power  of  medicine  and  the  influence  of  climate:  but  under  the 
pressure  of  increasing  infirmity,  under  the  infliction  of  a  debilitating 
and  exhausting  malady,  he  preserved  undiminished  the  serenity  of 
his  amiable  temper,  and  the  composure,  the  vigour,  and  firmness  of 
his  excellent  and  enlightened  understanding.  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  without  penetrating  too  far  into  the  more  sequestered 
paths  of  private  life,  to  allude  to  those  mild  virtues — those  domestic 
charities,  which  embellished  while  they  dignified  his  private  character. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  as  a  son  and  as  a  brother,  he 
was  eminently  dutiful  and  affectionate  ;  but  I  am  aware  that  these 
qualities,  however  amiable,  can  hardly,  with  strict  propriety,  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  When,  however,  they 
are  blended,  interwoven,  and  incorporated  in  the  character  of  a  public 
man,  they  become  a  species  of  public  property,  and  by  their  influence 
and  example,  essentially  augment  the  general  stock  of  public  virtue. 
For  his  qualifications  as  a  public  man,  I  can  confidently  appeal  to 
a  wider  circle — to  that  learned  profession  of  which  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament — to  this  House,  where  his  exertions  will  be  long 
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remembered  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  admiration.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  his  graver  studies  and 
occupations.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  generally,  that  he  raised  the 
edifice  of  his  fair  fame  upon  a  good  and  solid  foundation — upon  the 
firm  basis  of  conscientious  principle.  He  was  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth  ;  he  was  infiexible  in  his  adherence  to  the  great  principles 
of  justice  and  of  right.  Whenever  he  delivered  in  this  House  the 
ideas  of  his  clear  and  intelligent  mind,  he  employed  that  chaste, 
simple,  but  at  the  same  time  nervous  and  impressive  style  of  oratory, 
which  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  the  elucidation  and  discussion  of 
important  business ;  it  seemed  to  combine  the  force  and  precision  of 
legal  argument  with  the  acquirements  and  knowledge  of  a  statesman. 

Of  his  political  opinions  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  statement :  they  are  sufiliciently  known,  and  do  not  require 
from  me  any  comment  or  illustration.  I  am  confident  that  his  political 
opponents  will  admit  that  he  never  courted  popularity  by  any  un- 
becoming or  unworthy  means ;  they  will  have  the  candour  to  allow^ 
that  the  expression  of  his  political  opinions,  however  firm,  manly, 
and  decided,  was  untinctured  with  moroseness,  and  unembittered 
with  any  personal  animosity  or  rancorous  reflection.  From  these 
feelings  he  was  effectually  exempted  by  the  operation  of  those 
qualities,  which  formed  the  grace  and  the  charm  of  his  private  life. 

But  successful  as  his  exertions  were,  both  in  this  House  and  in 
the  Courts  of  law,  considering  the  contracted  span  of  his  life,  they 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  harbingers  of  his  maturer  fame,  as 
the  presages  and  the  anticipations  of  a  more  exalted  reputation. 
But  his  career  was  prematurely  closed.  That  his  loss  to  his  family 
and  his  friends  is  irreparable,  can  be  readily  conceived  ;  but  I  may 
add,  that  to  this  House  and  the  country  it  is  a  loss  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude ;  in  these  times  it  will  be  severely  felt.  In  these  times, 
however,  when  the  structure  of  the  constitution  is  undergoing  close 
and  rigorous  investigation — on  the  part  of  some  with  the  view  of  ex- 
posing its  defects,  on  the  part  of  others  with  that  of  displaying  its 
beauties  and  perfections — we  may  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
reflection,  that  a  man  not  possessed  of  the  advantages  of  hereditary 
rank  or  of  very  ample  fortune,  was  enabled,  by  the  exertion  of  his 
own  honourable  industry — by  the  successful  cultivation  of  his  native 
talents,  to  vindicate  to  himself  a  station  and  eminence  in  society, 
which  the  proudest  and  wealthiest  might  envy  and  admire.  I  ought 
to  apologize  to  the  House,  not,  I  trust,  for  having  introduced  the 
subject  to  their  notice,  for  of  that  I  hope  I  shall  stand  acquitted,  but 

[« -'J 
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for  having  paid  so  imperfect  and  inadequate  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  my  departed  friend. 


The  Taxation  of  Trade  Profits  is  the  Taxation  of  Stock. 
Mr.  Francis  Horneb,  A.D.  1815  :  Political  economists  have  laid 
it  down  that  trade  profits  must  to  some  extent  at  least  be  considered 
as  stock  or  capital,  because  merchants  are  accustomed  yearly  to  con- 
vert part  of  their  profits  into  capital  or  stock.  It  follows  that  the 
taxation  of  trade  profits  is  more  or  less  the  taxation  of  stock  or 
capital.'*' — Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 


A  Cansolation  for  Tax-Payers. 

Mr.  Francis  Horner,  A.D.  1816:  As  members  of  John  Bull's 
family  we  naturally  enough  grumble  at  taxes;  we  shall  always 
grumble  at  them.  We  grumble  at  the  taxes  now  that  they  are 
enormous.  We  shall  equally  grumble  at  them  should  they  become 
more  moderate.  This  with  our  present  government  is  not  to  be  sure 
very  likely.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  however,  that  there  is  a  con- 
solation for  all  tax-payers.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  my  countrymen.  They  call  taxes  a  badge  of  liberty.f — 
Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 


Mr.  Burke  and  Mr,  Fox. 

House  of  Commons,  February  1 790.  Mr.  Burke  said  it  was  with 
a  pain  inexpressible  he  was  obliged  to  have  even  the  shadow  of  a 
difference  with  his  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  whose  authority  would  be 
always  great  with  him,  and  with  all  thinking  people — 

Quae  maxima  semper 
Dicetar  nobis,  et  erit  quae  maxima  semper. 

His  confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  was  such,  and  so  ample  as  to  be  almost 
implicit.  That  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  degree  of  docility. 
That  when  the  choice  is  well  made,  it  strengthens  instead  of  op- 
pressing our  intellect.     That  he  who  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  equal 

•  Sir  James  SteuarVt  Political  Economy,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  251.  See  also 
before,  p.  61. 

t  **  Every  tax  is  to  the  person  who  pays  it  a  badge,  not  of  slavery,  bnt  of 
liberty.  It  denotes  that  he  is  subject  to  government,  indeed,  but  that,  as  he  has 
some  property,  he  cannot  himself  be  the  property  of  a  master." — Adam  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  322. 
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understanding  doubles  his  own.  He  who  profits  of  a  superior  un- 
derstanding, raises  his  power  to  a  level  with  the  height  of  the  supe- 
rior understanding  he  unites  with.  He  (Mr.  Burke)  had  found  the 
benefit  of  such  a  junction,  and  would  not  lightly  depart  from  it.  He 
wished  almost  on  all  occasions,  that  his  sentiments  were  understood 
to  be  conveyed  in  Mr.  Fox*s  words ;  and  he  wished,  as  amongst  the 
greatest  benefits  he  could  wish  the  country,  an  eminent  share  of 
power  to  that  right  hon.  gentleman ;  because  he  knew  that  to  his 
great  and  masterly  understanding,  he  had  joined  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  that  natural  moderation,  which  is  the  best  corrective 
of  power ;  that  he  was  of  the  most  artless,  candid,  open,  and  bene- 
volent disposition ;  disinterested  in  the  extreme ;  of  a  temper  mild 
and  placable,  even  to  a  fault ;  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole 
constitution. 

Mr,  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke. 

House  of  Commons,  February  1790. — Mr.  Fox  said  his  right 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke)  in  alluding  to  him,  had  mixed  his 
remarks  with  so  much  personal  kindness  towards  him  that  he  felt 
himself  under  a  difficulty  in  making  any  return,  lest  the  House 
should  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  consider  what  he  might  say  as  a 
mere  discharge  of  a  debt  of  compliments.  He  must,  however,  de- 
clare, that  such  was  his  sense  of  the  judgment  of  his  right  honour- 
able friend,  such  his  knowledge  of  his  principles,  such  the  value 
which  he  set  upon  them,  and  such  the  estimation  in  which  he  held 
his  friendship,  that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  information 
which  he  had  learnt  from  books,  all  which  he  had  gained  from 
science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  affairs  had 
taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  his  right  hon.  friend's  instruction  and  conversation  were 
placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give 
the  preference.  He  had  learnt  more  from  his  right  hon.  friend  than 
from  all  the  men  with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed. 


The  English  Roman  Catholic  Prelacy  since  the  Refonnation. — 
From  the  Works  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 

Doctor  Watson,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  survivor  of  those  BUhop 
English  Prelates  who  did  not  conform  to  the  religious  innovations 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.     It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  care  was  not 
taken  to  perpetuate  the  hierarchy. 
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Watson  (lied  in  1584.     Soon  after  his  decease,  the  clergy  applied 
to  Rome  for  the  appointment  of  a  prelacy.     In  opposition  to  their 
wishes,  it  was  alleged  that  such  an  appointment  would  offend  the 
Queen  and  her  government ;  and  it  was  suggested,  as  a  more  pru- 
dent measure,  that  the  clergy  should  he  placed  under  the  goTern- 
ment  of  a  simple  clergyman,  who  should  hear  the  title  of  archpriest^ 
and  enjoy  episcopal  jurisdiction,  having  the  council  and  aid  of  twelve 
Mr.BUck-   assistants.     The  proposal  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  George  Blackwell 
was  in  1598  constituted  archpriest.     Having  held  the  dignity  during 
ten  years,  he  was  deposed  in  1608,  chieily,  it  is  supposed,  for  his 
advocation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  proposed  by  James  the  First. 
On  his  decease  the  same  title  and  jurisdiction  were  conferred  on  Mr. 
Mr.Birkett;  George  Birkett.     He  died  in  1014  ;  and  Doctor  Harrison,  hy  an  in- 
son.        '    strument  dated  the  1 1th  of  July,  1615,  was  substituted  in  his  place. 
The  form  of  government  by  an  archpriest  was  displeasing  to  the 
secular  clergy. 

Perceiving  the  universal  wish  of  the  clergy,  for  episcopal  govern- 
ment, Doctor  Harrison  with  his  twelve  assistants,  signed  a  petition 
for  it  to  Rome,  and  Rome  approved  the  proposal.  It  remained  to 
settle  what  form  of  episcopacy  should  be  established.  The  canons 
of  the  church  require,  that  no  bishop  shall  be  ordained,  unless  the 
flock  of  the  place,  for  which  he  is  ordained  bishop,  is  committed  to 
his  care  ;  and  that  his  jurisdiction  shall  be  confined  to  that  precinct. 
At  the  consecration  of  every  bishop  the  officiating  prelate  puts  the 
gospel  into  his  hands, — and  says, — " Receive  the  gospel — and  go! 
preach  it  to  the  people  committed  to  thy  care  !  for  powerful  is  God, 
to  increase  his  grace  on  thee  !" 

But  the  calamities  of  Christendom  made  frequent  infractions  of 
this  rule  necessary.     The  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  and  parti- 
cularly the  conquests  of  the  Saracens  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  disturbed  the  economy  of  many  dioceses,  and  confounded 
the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.     It  was  often  difficult,  and 
Plan  adopt-  sometimes  impossible  to  appoint  new  sees  with  regular  pastors.     To 
see  of  Rome  supply  the  want  of  them,  the  see  of  Rome  adopted  the  following 
the  want  of  plan, — A  pcfsou  was  consecrated  the  bishop  of  a  place,  which  had 
with  regular  once  been  an  episcopal  see ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
paators.        persion,  the  heresy,  or  the  schism  of  the  flock,  had  ceased  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  bishop.     The  person,  thus  consecrated,  was  delegated 
by  the  pope  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  in  some  place,  where  a 
prelate  was  wanted ;  but  which  had  not  its  regular  bishop.     The 
Titular         bishops,  thus  appointed,  are  called  titular,  from  their  having  the 
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name, — and  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  church,  to  which 
they  were  ostensibly  appointed  ;  they  are  also  called  vicars  apostolic ;  Y**^"2^ii 
because  their  power  is  wholly  yicarial,  being  delegated  to  them  by 
the  Holy  See,  and  held  at  its  pleasure.  Such  an  institution  is  dis- 
sonant from  the  general  spirit  of  church  discipline ;  but,  what  neces- 
sity requires,  necessity  excuses  : — Van  Espeu'*'  admits,  that  "  where 
necessity  calls  for  it,  a  resort  to  this  institution  is  proper  and  salu- 
tary." 

In  February  1623,  Dr.  Bishop  was  declared  bishop  elect  of  Chal-  Dr.  Biaho 
cedon ;  in  the  following  month,  a  bull  issued  for  his  consecration  :  it 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  brief,  conferring  on  him  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  over  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Scotland. 
"  When  thou  shalt  be  arrived,*'  says  the  brief,  "  in  those  kingdoms^ 
we  give  thee  license,  ad  nostrum  et  sedis  apostolicse  bene  placitum, 
at  the  good-will  of  ourselves  and  our  successors  in  the  holy  see,  freely 
and  lawfully  to  enjoy  and  use  all  and  each  of  those  faculties,  com- 
mitted by  our  predecessors  to  the  archpriests :  as  also  such  as  Ordi- 
naries enjoy  and  exercise  in  their  cities  and  dioceses."  Thus,  Dr. 
Bishop  had  ordinary  jurisdiction ;  but  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Pope: — in  the  language  of  curialists,  he  was  vicar-apostolic, 
with  ordinary  jurisdiction.  In  exercise  of  his  powers,  he  instituted  a 
dean  and  a  chapter,  as  a  standing  council  for  his  own  assistance,  with 
power,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see,  to  exercise  episcopal  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  professing,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  what  defect  might 
be  in  his  own  power,  he  would  supplicate  his  Holiness  to  make  good, 
from  the  plenitude  of  his  own." 

lie  died  in  April,  1 624  ;  and  Dr.  Richard  Smith  was  appointed  his  i>r-  Smitl] 
successor,  with  the  same  powers,  though  expressed  in  language 
seemingly  different.  An  attack  on  the  immunities  of  the  regular 
clergy  involved  him  in  a  controversy,  which  at  the  end  of  four  years 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  France.  He  died  in  1 658,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty  eight. 

(To  be  continued,) 

*  Ju8  Ecclesiasticum  Universum. — Pars  I.,  tit.  xv.  cap.  iv.  [De  Episcopis 
qui  Solent  nnncupari  titulares. — 1.  Finis  quem  sibi  semper  proposait  Ecclesia  in 
ordinandis  Episcopis.  2.  Episcopi  titulares  dicnntur  impropric  titulares.  3. 
Eorum  origo  et  progressus.  4.  Concilium  Ravennatense  prohibuit  ne  ad  obeunda 
Episcoporum  munia  admitterentur.  5.  Usus  bodiemus  huic  decreto  contrarins. 
6.  Abusus  in  Episcop.  Titul.  notati.  7.  Quid  Franciscus  de  Vargas^  nonnuUique 
alii  de  iis  Episcopis  senserint  exponitur.  8.  Eorum  querelae  non  diriguntur 
adversus  quoslibet  Episcopos  qui  titulares  habentur.] 
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Correspondence  with  the  Pope. — Statute  of  Elizabeth, 

The  ensuing  extract  of  a  letter  written  about by  Mr.  Plutner 

one  of  his  Majesty's  Counsel,*  it  is  appreliended  needs  no  explana- 
tion : — Is  it  not  a  maximum  of  absurdity  that,  under  this  law  [13 
Eliz.]  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  exertions  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley 
by  which  the  British  fleet  was  so  materially  assisted  in  time  of  need, 
might  have  subjected  him  to  an  accusation  of  high  treason,  and 
might  also  have  subjected  his  Majesty's  ministers,  (who  wisely  and 
justly  gave  him  [October,  1793]  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  his 
conduct,)  to  a  praemunire  as  accessories  afler  the  fact  ? 


Lord  John  Russell's  Statement  of  Lalors  Case.f 

House  of  Commons,  20th  March,  1 85 1 . — Lord  John  Russell :  My 
right  honourable  friend  who  last  spoke  [Sir  James  Graham]  says, 
"  If  regality  is  attacked,  you  have  the  case  of  Lalor,  in  which  regality 
was  asserted.  Why  does  not  the  Attorney-General  proceed  according 
to  the  case  of  Lalor?"  My  right  honourable  friend  hardly  stated 
the  case  against  Lalor  as  it  actually  occurred.  He  says  that  Lalor, 
having  attempted  to  encroach  upon  the  temporal  privileges  of  the 
Crown,  was,  for  that  attempt,  indicted  and  convicted.  After  that 
statement,  I  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I  state 
what  was  actually  the  case  against  Lalor.  The  indictment  was 
framed  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland,  and  it  charged 
Lalor  that  he  had  received  a  bull  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  giving 
him  authority  as  vicar-general,  which  touched  and  concerned  the 
King's  authority  within  the  realm,  and  that,  under  pretext  and 
colour  of  such  vicar-generalship,  and  having  taken  upon  himself  the 
style  and  title  of  vicar-general,  he,  had  exercised,  by  appointments  to 
benefices,  by  granting  dispensations  in  matrimonial  causes,  divorces, 
and  other  matters,  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  the  episcopal  office,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  authority,  dignity,  and  regality  of  the  Crown. 
On  this  indictment,  Lalor,  after  a  consultation  of  half  an  hour  on  the 
part  of  the  jury,  was  found  guilty,  and,  I  believe,  sentenced.  He 
was  proceeded  against  under  an  Act  of  Richard  II.     He  was  pro- 

•  Solicitor- General,  1806;  Attorney-General,  1811  ;  subsequently  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  ;  then  Master  uf  the  Rolls. 

t  See  Sir  John  Davis's  Reports,  p.  84,  4  Jac.  [1606.]  The  case  of  Prjemunire 
or  the  conviction  and  attainder  of  Robert  Lalor,  Priest,  being  indited  upon  the 
Btotuteof  16  Ric.  U.  c.  5. 
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ceeded  against,  in  point  of  fact,  not  for  doing  anything  by  direct 
means  against  the  authority,  or  temporal  power,  or  regality  of  the 
Crown,  but  for  exercising  episcopal  jurisdiction  contrary  to  the  rights 
appertaining  to,  and  vested  iu,  the  Crown.  By  that  statute  of 
Richard  II.,  afler  the  enumeration  of  offences  comprehended  under 
the  usurpation  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  it  was  declared  that  all 
persons  committing  these  offences  should  be  put  out  of  the  King's 
protection,  should  forfeit  to  the  King  their  lands,  tenements,  goods, 
and  chattels,  and  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the  King. 


Lalor*s  Case. — TFhat  Reason  moved  the  Attorney-General  to  ground 
the  Indictment  on  the  old  Statute  of  2  Ric»  !!»,  rather  than  upon 
some  other  later  Laic  made  since  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII, 

We  did  purposely  forbear  to  proceed  against  him  upon  any  latter 
law,  to  the  end  that  such  as  were  ignorant  might  be  informed,  that 
long  before  King  Henry  VIII.  was  bom,  divers  laws  were  made 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  of  England,  well  nigh  as  sharp  and  severe  as  any  statutes 
which  have  been  made  in  later  times  ;  and  that  therefore  we  made 
choice  to  proceed  upon  a  law  made  more  than  200  years  past,  when 
the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  made  the  laws,  and  the 
judges  which  did  interpret  the  laws,  did  for  the  most  part  follow  the 
same  opinions  in  religion,  which  were  taught  and  held  in  the  Court 
of  Rome. 


Irish  Titular  Bishops,  Reign  of  James  /. 

In  almost  every  diocese  of  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  there  is  a  titu- 
lary bishop  ordained  by  the  Pope. — Lalor's  Case,  A,D.  HiOC. 


Oliver  Cromwell  declares  IFar  against  the  Inquisition, 

Thomas  Maynard,  Consul  of  the  English  nation  at  Lisbon,  was 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  under  pretence  that  he  had 
said  or  done  something  against  the  Roman  religion.  Mr.  Meadows, 
who  was  then  resident,  and  took  care  of  the  English  affairs,  at 
Lisbon,  advised  Cromwell  of  the  affair ;  and  after  having  received  an 
express  from  him,  went  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  name  of 
Cromwell,  demanded  the  liberty  of  Consul  Maynard.    The  King  told 
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him  it  was  not  in  his  power  ;  that  the  consul  was  detained  hy  the 
Inquisition,  over  which  he  had  no  authority. 

The  resident  sent  this  answer  to  Cromwell,  and  having  soon  after 
received  new  instructions  from  him,  had  again  audience  of  the  King, 
and  told  him,  that  since  his  Majesty  had  declared  he  had  no  power 
over  the  Inquisition,  he  was  commanded  by  Cromwell  to  declare  war 
against  the  Inquisition.  This  unexpected  declaration  so  terrified  the 
King  and  the  Inquisition,  that  they  immediately  determined  to  free 
the  consul  from  prison,  and  immediately  opened  the  prison  doors, 
and  gave  him  leave  to  go  out.  The  consul  refused  to  accept  a  private 
dismission,  but,  in  order  to  repair  the  honour  of  his  character,  de- 
manded to  be  honourably  brought  forth  by  the  Inquisition.  This 
story  was  well  known  to  all  foreign  merchants,  who  lived  at  that 
time,  and  many  years  after,  at  Lisbon. — Miscellaneous  Extracts. 


A,  D.  1689. — Proceedings  against  the  Earl  of  Castlemaine  for  High 

Treason  in  going  Ambassador  to  Rome, 

The  ensuing  extract  is  taken  from  a  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
maine in  the  proceedings  against  his  Lordship  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  going  to  Rome  as  ambassador  from  James  the  Second. 
Mr.  Speaker ;  For  religion,  I  neither  had  any  commission  concerning 
it,  nor  transacted  with  his  Holiness  about  it ;  and  as  nobody  ever 
did  or  could  lay  anything  of  that  nature  to  my  charge,  so  for  some 
confirmation  of  it  I  will  appeal  even  to  the  Aqua-Fresca  houses  of 
Rome,  and  to  all  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of  our  nation  there  during 
my  embassy ;  for  though  what  I  tell  you,  sir,  be  a  wonder,  yet  the 
honourable  persons  who  have  resided  in  those  parts  know  it  to  be 
true,  that  for  a  dish  of  chocolate^  or  a  dish  of  lemonade,  one  may 
know  the  measures  and  particulars  of  an  embassy  in  that  city,  as 
well  as  we  do  what  passes  within  these  walls  at  our  coffee  houses, 
I  am  sure  my  under-servants  have  often  smiled  at  the  grimaces  and 
mysteries,  which  my  secretaries  used  in  the  beginning  to  make  before 
my  audiences ;  for  they  have  told  them,  within  a  few  hours  after  my 
return,  almost  word  by  word  what  had  passed. 
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Order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Proceedings  against  the  Earl 
of  Castlemaine  for  going  Ambassador  to  Rome. 

House  of  Commons,  26th  October,  1  William  &  Mary. — Ordered, 
that  the  Earl  of  Castlemaine  do  stand  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a 
warrant  from  this  House  for  high  treason,  for  endeayouring  to  recon- 
cile this  kingdom  to  the  see  of  Eome,  and  for  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours. 

A,  D.  1 790. — The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  suggest  to  the  Pope 
some  Declaration  or  Explanation  of  their  Consecration  Oathy  and 
particularly  of  the  words  '*  Hcereticos  persequar  et  impugnabo" — 
Frofn  a  Pastoral  Instruction  of  Dr.  Troy,  Roman  Catholic  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Ireland,  at  their  last  meeting 
in  Dublin,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  wherein  they  described 
the  misrepresentations  that  had  been  recently  published  of  their 
Consecration  Oath,  and  the  great  injury  to  the  Catholic  body  arising 
from  them  :  they  expressed  their  fullest  conviction  that  the  oath 
obliging  them  only  to  canonical  obedience  to  his  Holiness  and  com- 
munion with  the  centre  of  unity,  was  perfectly  reconcileable  with 
their  loyalty  as  subjects  and  the  allegiance  they  had  sworn  to  their 
gracious  sovereign  King  George  III.  They  professed  a  determina- 
tion to  observe  both  onths,  and  to  preserve  their  communion  with 
the  holy  see  inviolate  :  reflecting,  however,  on  the  ignorance  of  most 
Protestants  respecting  the  oath,  which  they  seemed  only  acquainted 
with  from  the  calumnious  publications  against  it,  the  prelates  above 
mentioned  suggested  to  the  Pope  that  some  declaration  or  explana- 
tion of  the  oath,  and  particularly  of  the  words  "  Hasreticos  persequar 
et  impugoabo,"  from  himself,  or  by  his  authority,  would  probably 
remove  the  alarms  of  well-meaning  Protestants,  and  confound  the 
prejudiced  who,  by  their  misrepresentations  of  the  oath,  endeavoured 
to  blast  the  prospects  and  expectations  of  the  Catholics  to  obtain  an 
emancipation  from  the  penal  code ;  which  they  had  reason  to  hope  for 
from  the  clemency  of  his  Majesty  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 


June,  1791. — Answer  to  the  above-mentioned  Suggestion  returned  by 
the  Congregation  of  Cardinals  appointed  to  superintend  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Avoirs  by  the  Command  of  the  Pope. 

Most  illustrious  and  most  reverend  Lords  and  Brothers. — We  per- 
ceive from  your  late  letter  the  great  uneasiness  you  labour  under 
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since  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  The  present  State  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,"  from  which  our  detractors  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  renew  the  old  calumny  against  the  Catholic  religion  with 
increased  acrimony,  namely,  that  this  religion  is  by  no  means  com- 
patible with  the  safety  of  kings  and  republics ;  because,  as  they  say, 
the  Roman  PontifiP,  being  the  father  and  master  of  all  Catholics,  and 
invested  with  such  great  authority  that  he  can  free  the  subjects  of 
other  kingdoms  from  their  fidelity  and  oaths  of  allegiance  to  kings 
and  princes,  he  has  it  in  his  power,  they  contend,  to  c^use  disturb- 
ances, and  injure  the  public  tranquillity  of  kingdoms  with  ease.  We 
wonder  that  you  could  be  uneasy  at  these  complaints,  especially 
afler  your  most  excellent  brother  and  apostolic  fellow  labourer,  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  [the  late  truly  excellent  Dr.  James  Butler, 
who  departed  this  life  in  July,  1791,  a  most  zealous,  pious  prelate 
and  loyal  subject],  and  other  strenuous  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
the  holy  see,  had  evidently  refuted  and  explained  away  these  slan- 
derous reproaches,  in  their  celebrated  writings.  What  advantages 
then  can  result  from  any  new  declaration  of  this  apostolical  see, 
which  you  request,  for  the  purpose  of  defending,  explaining,  and 
vindicating  her  rights  from  accusations?  It  would  only  tend  to 
raise  up  fresh  enemies  against  the  Catholic  faith  itself ;  for  it  is  the 
design  and  determination  of  evil-minded  men  in  these  times  to  com- 
bat the  very  faith,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  the  nghts  of  the 
apostolical  see,  and  to  overturn  and  destroy  the  union  with  the 
apostolical  chair  of  Peter,  which  Catholic  churches  all  over  the 
world  stedfastly  preserve.  Be  not  then  dismayed  at  these  attempts; 
their  calumnies  have  been  already  often  refuted,  so  that  all  they  can 
do  now  is  to  revive  the  old  ones  as  new,  to  muster  up  their  scattered 
forces,  to  weave  over  again  the  same  flimsy  cobwebs.  That  most 
holy  bishop,  not  less  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  than  his  piety, 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  was  perfectly  convinced  that  these  reproaches 
were  repeated  and  propagated  amongst  the  vulgar  merely  to  raise 
tumult  and  to  render  weak  minds  uneasy ;  of  this  he  has  recorded  a 
clear  testimony  in  his  764th  Letter,  vol.  vi.  edit.  Paris,  1758,*  which 
we  earnestly  advise  you  not  only  to  peruse,  but  likewise  to  consider 
it  as  a  prudent  regulation  to  direct  your  conduct.  Do  you  also  dis- 
cover the  treachery  in  the  like  manner,  and  teach  the  people  com- 
mitted to  your  care  what  is  right ;  that  they  may  learn  to  avoid  the 
snares  that  are  laid  for  them  lest  they  should  go  astray.  This,  as 
being  not  only  becoming  your  piety,  but  also  deriving  from  your 

*  See  a  subsequent  page  of  this  work. 
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authority,  will  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  faithful 
committed  to  your  pastoral  care,  and  will  prove  your  vindication 
against  the  calumnies  of  slanderers.  We  judge  from  our  opinion  of 
your  learning  that  the  rights  of  the  apostolic  see  cannot  he  unknown 
to  you,  and  that  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  arguments  by 
which  they  can  be  supported.  In  this  controversy  a  most  accurate 
discrimination  should  be  made  between  the  genuine  rights  of  the 
apostolical  see,  and  those  that  are  imputed  to  it  by  innovators  of  this 
age  for  the  purpose  of  calumniating.  The  see  of  Rome  never  taught 
that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  the  heterodox :  that  an  oath  to 
kings  separated  from  Catholic  communion  can  he  violated :  that  it  is 
law/ill  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  invade  their  temporal  rights  and 
dominions.  We  do  consider  an  attempt  or  design  against  the  life  of 
kings  and  princes,  even  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  as  a  horrid  and 
detestable  crime. 

His  Holiness  Pius  VI.  has  not,  however,  disregarded  your  requests, 
and  therefore  in  order  effectually  to  remove  every  occasion  of  cavil 
and  calumny,  which,  as  you  write,  some  borrow  from  the  words  in 
the  form  of  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  apostolical  see,  that  bishops 
are  required  to  take  at  their  consecration,  "I  will  prosecute '^  and 
oppose  heretics,  &c.,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,"  which  words  are 
maliciously  interpreted  as  the  signal  of  war  against  heretics,  autho- 
rizing persecution  and  assault  against  them,  as  enemies,  whereas  the 
pursuit  and  opposition  to  heretics,  which  the  bishops  undertake, 
are  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  their  solicitude  and  efforts  in 
convincing  heretics  of  their  error,  and  procuring  their  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Catholic  Church;  his  Holiness  has  graciously  con- 
descended to  substitute,  in  place  of  the  ancient  form  of  oath,  that 
one  which  was  publicly  repeated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mohilow,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  in  presence  of 
the  Empress,  and  which  we  transmit  to  you  with  this  letter.f 

(7b  be  continued,) 


A,D.  1791. — Fortn  of  Oath  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  at 
their  Consecration,  and  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops 
on  receiving  the  Pallium. 

From  an  audience  had  of  his  Holiness  on  the  9th  day  of  June,  1 79 1 . 

— The  Archbishops  metropolitans  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  repre- 

*  It  is  said  that  no  one  word  in  the  £nglish  language  corresponds  exactly  to 
"  penequar  "  as  used  here,  and  that  it  never  signifies  persecution, 
t  See  a  subsequent  page. 
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sented  to  his  Holiness  that  from  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  some 
persons,  certain  expressions  in  the  form  of  the  oath  prescribed  in  the 
Roman  ritual  to  be  taken  by  the  Bishops  at  their  consecration,  and 
by  Archbishops  on  receiving  the  pall,  have  been  misinterpreted, 
which  has  added  new  perplexities  to  those  which  they  daily  experience 
in  a  kingdom  where  the  Catholic  faith  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
State ;  wherefore,  they  humbly  requested,  if  it  should  appear  expe- 
dient to  his  Holiness,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  apply  a  remedy  by 
some  act  of  his  apostolical  vigilance.  His  Holiness,  on  this  report 
being  made  to  him  by  me,  the  underwritten,  all  circumstances  of  the 
case  maturely  considered,  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  that  the 
Bishops  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  at  their  consecration,  and  the 
Archbishops  on  receiving  the  pall,  may  use  the  same  form  of  oath, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mohilow,  in  the  empire  of  the 
Muscovites,  by  the  permission  of  his  said  Holiness,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Oath  : — "  I,  N.  N.,  &c.,'*  as  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  to  the 
clause  :  "  All  heretics,  schismatics,  and  rebels  against  our  said  Lord 
and  his  successors  aforesaid,  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  prose- 
cute and  oppose  (Bishop  oi  Cloyne*s  translation),''  which  is  entirely 
omitted ;  afterwards  the  words  "  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  for  propagating  the  Faith,'*  are  substituted  instead  of 
**  the  Cardinal  Proponent  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Council." 
The  form  concludes  with  these  words :  ''  I  will  observe  all  and  every 
one  of  these  things  the  more  inviolably,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced  there 
is  nothing  contained  in  them  which  can  be  contrary  to  the  fidelity  I 
owe  to  the  most  serene  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  his 
successors  to  the  throne.  So  help  me  Grod,  and  those  holy  Gospels 
of  God !  Thus  I  promise  and  engage. — I,  N.  N.,  Archbishop  or 
Bishop,  &c." 

Dated  at  Rome,  in  the  house  of  the  said  Sacred  Congregation,  the 

23rd  day  of  June,  1791. 

L.,  Cardinal  AntoneUi,  Prefect. 

A.,  Archbishop  of  Aden,  Secretary. 


A,D.  1791. — Address  of  some  Irish  Roman  Catholics  presented 

to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 

Dec.  27,  1791.  To  his  Excellency,  John,  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Lord  Lieutenant  General,  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. — We,  the 
imderuamed,  his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  desirous  at  all  times  to  declare  un- 
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eqaivocally  our  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign, 
and  our  attachment  to  tlie  constitution,  disclaiming  every  word  or  act 
which  can  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  alarm  the  minds  of  our 
brethren,  or  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  this  country,  have,  in  order  to 
prevent  misrepresentation  or  misconception  of  our  sentiments,  thought 
it  necessary  now  to  lay  before  your  Excellency  the  resolutions  here- 
unto annexed.  Wc  confide  in  your  Excellency's  goodness,  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  represent  us  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  such  as 
we  really  are,  grateful  for  the  mild  and  benevolent  disposition  he  has 
been  always  graciously  pleased  to  show  towards  us.  We  rely  with 
confidence  on  our  past,  as  a  pledge  for  our  future  conduct ;  and  as 
we  /eel  most  strongly  the  benefits  that  have  arisen,  not  only  to  us  in 
particular,  but  to  this  kingdom  in  general,  from  the  indulgence  which 
through  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  we  have  already  received,  so 
we  look  with  respectful  confidence  to  its  wisdom,  Uberality,  and 
benevolence,  for  a  further  extension  of  its  favours. 

Resolved,  That  application  be  made  to  the  legislature  during  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  for  a  further  repeal  of  the  laws  affecting 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Resolved,  That,  grateful  for  former  concessions,  we  do  not  presume 
to  point  out  the  measure  or  extent  to  which  such  repeal  should  be 
carried,  but  leave  the  same  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the 
legislature,  fully  confidiug  in  their  liberality  and  benevolence,  that  it 
will  be  as  extensive  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  empire,  shall,  in  their  consideration,  render  prudent 
and  expedient. 

Resolved,  that,  firmly  attached  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  and 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  anxiously  desirous  to  promote 
tranquillity  and  subjection  to  the  laws,  we  will  sttidiously  avoid  all 
measures  which  can  either  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  disturb  or 
impede  the  same,  and  will  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
legislature  as  the  source  from  which  we  desire  to  obtain  a  further  relax- 
ation of  the  above-mentioned  laws. — Fingal,  Gormanstown,  Kenmare, 
John  Thomas  Troy,  D.  D.,  R,  Cath.  A,  D,  [Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin],  &c.  &c.  &c. 

A,D.  1/93. — Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  presented 
to  King  George  III,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

January  2,  1793.     Mr.  Byrne,  Mr.  Keogh,   Mr.  Devereux,  Mr. 
Bellew,  and  Sir  Thomas  French,  the  gentlemen  delegated  by  the 
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Catholics  of  Ireland,  attended  the  levee  at  St.  James's  and  had  the 
honour  to  present  the  humble  petition  of  that  body  to  his  Majesty, 
who  was  pleased  to  receive  it  most  graciously. 

The  delegates  were  introduced  by  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Dundas,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  petition  : — 

To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  Catholics  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  his  Catholic  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland. 

Most  gracious  Sovereign ; 

We»  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  your  king- 
dom of  Ireland  professing  the  Catholic  religion,  presume  to  approach 
your  Majesty,  who  are  the  common  father  of  all  your  people,  and 
humbly  to  submit  to  your  cousideration  the  manifold  incapacities  and 
oppressive  disqualifications  under  which  we  labour. 

For,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  after  a  century  of  uninterrupted 
loyalty,  in  which  time  five  foreign  wars  and  two  domestic  rebellions 
have  occurred,  after  having  taken  every  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  your  Majesty,  and  given,  and  being  still  ready  to  give,  every 
pledge  which  can  be  devised  for  their  peaceable  demeanour  and  un- 
conditional submission  to  the  laws,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  stand 
obnoxious  to  a  long  catalogue  of  statutes,  inflicting  on  dutiful  and 
meritorious  subjects  pains  and  penalties  of  an  extent  and  severity, 
which  scarce  any  degree  of  delinquency  can  warrant,  and  prolonged 
to  a  period  when  no  necessity  can  be  alleged  to  justify  their  con- 
tinuance. 

MBoe,  civil  In  the  first  place,  we  beg  leave  with  all  humility  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty,  that  notwithstanding  the  lowest  departments  in  your 
Majesty's  fleets  and  armies  are  largely  supplied  by  our  numbers,  and 
your  revenue  in  this  country  to  a  great  degree  supported  by  our 
contributions,  we  are  disabled  from  serving  your  Majesty  in  any 
oflice  of  trust  and  emolument  whatsoever,  civil  or  military — a  pro- 
scription which  disregards  capacity  or  merit,  admits  of  neither  quali- 
fication nor  degree,  and  rests  as  an  universal  stigma  of  distrust  upon 
the  whole  body  of  your  Catholic  subjects. 

ranidpfti        We  are  interdicted  from  all  municipal  stations,  and  the  franchise 

tmtions. 

of  all  guilds  and  corporations ;  and  our  exclusion  from  the  benefits 
annexed  to  those  situations  is  not  an  evil  terminating  in  itself;  for. 
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by  giving  an  advantage  over  us  to  those,  in  whom  they  are  exclusively 
vested,  they  establish  throughout  the  kingdom  a  species  of  qualified 
monopoly,  uniformly  operating  in  our  disfavour,  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  freedom,  of  trade. 

We  may  not  found  or  endow  any  university,  college,  or  school,  for  Edacatio 
the  education  of  our  children,  and  we  are  interdicted  from  obtaining 
d^rees  in  the  University  of  Dublin  by  the  several  charters  and 
statutes  now  in  force  therein. 

We  are  totally  prohibited  from  keeping  or  using  weapons  for  the  Keeping 
defence  of  our  houses,  families,  or  persons,  whereby  we  are  exposed  weapoos. 
to  the  violence  of  burglary,  robbery,  and  assassination ;  and  to  enforce 
this  prohibition,  contravening  that  great  original  law  of  nature,  which 
enjoins  us  to  self-defence,  a  variety  of  statutes  exist,  not  less  grievous 
and  oppressive  in  their  provisions  than  unjust  in  their  object ;  by 
one  of  which,  enacted  so  lately  as  vrithin  these  sixteen  years,  every 
one  of  your  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
peer  or  peasant,  is  compellable  by  any  magistrate  to  come  forward 
and  convict  himself  of  what  may  be  thought  a  singular  offence  in  a 
country  professing  to  be  free — keeping  arms  for  his  defence  ;  or,  if  he 
shall  refuse  so  to  do,  may  incur  not  only  fine  and  imprisonment,  but 
the  vile  and  ignominious  punishments  of  the  pillory  and  whipping, 
penalties  appropriated  to  the  most  infamous  malefactors,  and  more 
terrible  to  a  liberal  mind  than  death  itself. 

No  Catholic  whatsoever,  as  we  apprehend,  has  his  personal  pro-  Pewon»i 
perty  secure.     The  law  allows  and  encourages  the  disobedient  and  chUdoon 
unnatural  child  to  conform  and  deprive  him  of  it :  the  unhappy  ^''>""*"«- 
father  does  not,  even  by  the  surrender  of  his  all,  purchase  his  repose; 
he  may  be  attacked  by  new  bills,  if  his  future  industry  be  successful, 
and  again  be  plundered  by  due  process  of  law. 

We  are  excluded,  or  may  be  excluded,  from  all  petit  juries,  in  civil  Petit  jurii 
actions,  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  Protestant ;  and  we  are  further 
excluded  from  all  petit  juries  in  trials  by  information  or  indictment 
founded  on  any  of  the  Popery  laws ;  by  which  law  we  most  humbly 
submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  loyal  subjects,  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  are  in  this  their  native  land  in  a  worse  situation  than  that 
of  aliens,  for  they  may  demand  an  equitable  privilege  denied  to  us 
of  having  half  their  jury  aliens  like  themselves. 

We  may  not  serve  on  grand  juries,  unless,  which  it  is  scarcely  pJJ"** 
possible  can  ever  happen,  there  should  not  be  found  a  sufficiency 
of  Protestants  to  complete  the  panel ;   contrary  to   that   humane 
and  equitable  principle  of  the  law,  which  sajs  that  no  man  shall 
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be  convicted  of  any  capital  ofiPence,  unless  by  the  concurring  verdicts 
of  two  juries  of  his  neighbours  and  equals  ;  whereby,  and  to  this  we 
humbly  presume  more  particularly  to  implore  your  royal  attention, 
we  are  deprived  of  the  great  palladium  of  the  constitution,  trial  by 
our  peers,  independent  of  the  manifest  injustice  of  our  property  being 
taxed  in  assessments  by  a  body,  from  which  we  are  formally  ex- 
cluded, 
nectire  We  avoid  a  further  enumeration  of  inferior  grievances ;  but  may  it 

please  your  Majesty,  there  remains  one  incapacity  which  your  loyal 
subjects,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  feel  with  most  poignant  anguish 
of  mind,  as  being  the  badge  of  unmerited  disgrace  and  ignominy, 
and  the  cause  and  bitter  aggravation  of  all  our  other  calamities ; 
we  are  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise,  to  the  manifest  perversion 
of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  your  faithful  subjects 
are  thereby  taxed,  where  they  are  not  represented,  actuaUy  or  vir- 
tually, and  bound  by  laws,  in  the  framing  of  which  they  have  no 
power  to  give  or  vrithhold  their  assent.  And  we  most  humbly  implore 
your  Majesty  to  believe,  that  this  our  prime  and  heavy  grievance  is 
not  an  evil  merely  speculative,  but  is  attended  with  great  distress  to 
all  ranks,  and  in  many  instances  vrith  the  total  ruin  and  destruction 
of  the  lower  orders  of  your  Majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  For  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  not  to  mention 
the  infinite  variety  of  advantages  in  point  of  protection  and  other- 
wise, which  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise  gives  to  those 
who  possess  it,  nor  the  consequent  inconveniences  to  which  those 
who  are  deprived  thereof  are  liable ;  not  to  mention  the  disgrace  to 
three-fourths  of  your  loyal  subjects  of  Ireland,  of  living  the  only 
body  of  men  incapable  of  franchise  in  a  nation  possessing  a  free  con- 
stitution, it  continually  happens,  and  of  necessity  from  the  malignant 
nature  of  the  law  must  happen,  that  multitudes  of  the  Catholic 
tenantry  in  divers  counties  in  this  kingdom  are,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  leases,  expelled  from  their  tenements  and  farms  to  make  room 
for  Protestant  freeholders,  who,  by  their  votes,  may  contribute  to  the 
weight  and  importance  of  their  landlords;  a  circumstance  which 
renders  the  recurrence  of  a  general  election,  that  period  which  is 
the  boast  and  laudable  triumph  of  our  Protestant  brethren,  a  visita- 
tion and  heavy  curse  to  us,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects. 
And  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  this  uncertainty  of  possession  to 
your  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  operates  as  a  perpetual  restraint 
and  discouragement  on  industry  and  the  spirit  of  cultivation,  whereby 
it  happens  that  this  your  Majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  possessing 
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many  and  great  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  so  as  to  be 
exceeded  therein  by  few,  if  any,  countries  on  the  earth,  is  yet  pre- 
yented  from  availing  herself  thereof  so  fully  as  she  otherwise  might, 
to  the  furtherance  of  your  Majesty's  honour,  and  the  more  effectual 
snpport  of  your  service. 

And  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  evil  does  not  even  rest  here ;  Nomim 
for  many  of  your  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  to  preserve  their 
families  from  total  destruction,  submit  to  a  nominal  conformity 
against  their  conviction  and  their  conscience,  and  preferring  perjury 
to  famine,  take  oaths  which  they  utterly  disbelieve ;  a  circumstance, 
which,  we  doubt  not,  will  shock  your  Majesty's  well  known  and 
exemplary  piety,  not  less  than  the  misery  which  drives  those  unhappy 
wretches  to  so  desperate  a  measure,  must  distress  and  wound  your 
royal  clemency  and  commiseration. 

And  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  though  we  might  here  rest  our  ?[^^ 
case  on  its  own  merits,  justice,  and  expediency,  yet  we  further  pre-  a^-  ^^ 
sume  humbly  to  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  right  of  franchise 
was,  with  divers  other  rights,  enjoyed  by  the  Catholics  of  this  king^ 
dom,  from  the  first  adoption  of  the  English  constitution  by  our 
forefathers ;  was  secured  to  at  least  a  great  part  of  our  body  by  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  in  1691 ;  guaranteed  by  your  Majesty's  royal 
predecessors,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  finally  confirmed 
and  ratified  by  Parliament ;  notwithstanding  which,  and  in  direct 
breach  of  the  public  faith  of  the  nation  thus  solemnly  pledged,  for 
which  our  ancestors  paid  a  valuable  consideration,  in  the  surrender 
of  their  arms  and  a  great  part  of  this  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding 
the  most  scrupulous  adherence,  on  our  part,  to  the  terms  of  the  said 
treaty,  and  our  unremitting  loyalty  from  that  day  to  the  present,  the 
said  right  of  elective  franchise  was  finally  and  universally  taken  away 
from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  so  lately  as  the  first  year  of  his  Majesty 
King  George  the  Second. 

And  when  we  thus  presume  to  submit  this  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  Limerick  to  your  Majesty's  royal  notice,  it  is  not  that  we  our- 
selves consider  it  to  be  the  strong  part  of  our  case ;  for  though  our 
rights  were  recognised,  they  were  by  no  means  created  by  that 
treaty ;  and  we  do  with  all  humility  conceive,  that  if  no  such  event 
as  the  said  treaty  had  ever  taken  place,  your  Majesty's  Catholic 
subjects,  from  their  unvarying  loyalty,  and  dutiful  submission  to  the 
laws,  and  from  the  great  support  afforded  by  them  to  your  Majesty's 
government  in  this  country,  as  well  in  their  personal  service  in  your 
Majesty's  fleets  and  armies,  as  from  the  taxes  and  revenues  levied  on 

[R    2] 
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their  property,  are  fully  competent  and  justly  entitled  to  participate 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  constitution  of  their  country. 

And  now  that  we  have  with  all  humility  submitted  our  grievances 
to  your  Majesty,  permit  us,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  again  to  re- 
present our  sincere  attachment  to  the  constitution,  as  established  in 
three  estates  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  our  uninterrupted 
loyalty,  peaceable  demeanour,  and  submission  to  the  laws  for  one 
hundred  years ;  and  our  determination  to  persevere  in  the  same 
dutiful  conduct,  which  has,  under  your  Majesty's  happy  auspices, 
procured  those  relaxations  of  the  penal  statutes,  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  has  from  time  to  time  thought  proper  to  grant ;  we 
humbly  presume  to  hope,  that  your  Majesty,  in  your  paternal  good-^ 
ness  and  afiPection  towards  a  numerous  and  oppressed  body  of  your 
loyal  subjects,  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  to  your  Par- 
liament of  Ireland,  to  take  into  their  consideration  the  whole  of  our 
situation,  our  numbers,  our  merits,  and  our  sufferings ;  and  as  we 
do  not  give  place  to  any  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  your  sacred  person,  we  cannot  suppress  our  wishes  of 
being  restored  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution  of  our 
country,  and  thereby  becoming  more  worthy,  as  well  as  more  capable, 
of  rendering  your  Majesty  that  service,  which  it  is  not  less  our  duty 
than  our  inclination  to  afford. 

So  may  your  Majesty  transmit  to  your  latest  posterity,  a  crown 
secured  by  pubUc  advantage  and  public  affection ;  and  so  may  your 
royal  person  become,  if  possible,  more  dear  to  your  grateful  people. 

The  above  petition  is  signed  by  the  delegates  from  the  following 
counties,  cities,  and  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland : — For  ourselves 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  Ireland — John 
Thomas  Troy,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  H. 
MoYiJLN,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


A,D.  1794. — Memorial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant, prajfing  his  Recommendation  to  the  King,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty would  be  pleased  to  grant  his  Licence  for  the  Endowment  of 
Academies  for  educating  Toung  Persons  to  discharge  the  Duties  of 
Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  in  Ireland. 

To  his  Excellency  John  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Lieutenant 
General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Communion  in  Ireland. 
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May  it  please  jour  Excellency — Your  Memorialists  beg  leave,  witb 
the  greatest  deference,  to  represent  to  your  Excellency,  That  a  great 
number  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  kingdom  are  attached  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  insomuch  that  they  have  submitted  to 
legal  penalties  rather  than  abandon  it. 

That  the  duties  of  morality  have  been  taught,  and  religious  rites 
administered,  in  the  manner  most  acceptable  to  this  portion  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  by  a  body  of  clergymen  educated  according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  conduct  of  these 
clergymen  has  never  suffered  the  reproach  of  disaffection  or  irregu* 
larity ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  complimented,  on  many 
occasions,  for  assiduously  instructing  their  respective  flocks  in  the 
sacred  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  for  inculcating  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  veneration  for  his  Majesty's  royal  person  and  government* 
Memorialists  humbly  apprehend  that  the  labours  of  a  body  of  men 
thus  occupied  are  useful  to  the  State,  and  that  considerable  detri- 
ment would  ensue  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to  that  good  order 
which  is  connected  with  it,  if  the  public  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
services. 

Under  the  laws  which  formerly  existed,  your  Excellency's  Memo- 
rialists were  obliged  to  resort  to  foreign  countries  for  education,  par- 
ticularly to  the  kingdom  of  France,  where  they  had  procured  many 
valuable  establishments ;  four  hundred  persons  were  constantly  main- 
tained and  educated  therein  for  the  ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland.     In  the  anarchy  which  at  present  afflicts  that 
kingdom,  these  establishments  have  been  necessarily  destroyed  ;  and, 
even  although   lawful  authority  should  be  restored.  Memorialists 
conceive  the  loss  to  be  irreparable  ;  for  the  revenues  would  not  easily 
be   recovered,  and,  as   the   profligate  principles   of  rebellion  and 
atheism,  propagated  by  the  faction  which  now  rules  that  kingdom, 
may  not  be  speedily  effaced,  they  would  not  expose  youth  to  the 
contagion  of  sedition  and  infidelity,  nor  their  country  to  the  danger 
of  thus  introducing  the  pernicious  maxims  of  a  licentious  philosophy. 
Memorialists,  therefore,  are  apprehensive  that  it  may  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  supply  the  ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
with  proper  clergymen,  unless  seminaries,  schools  or  academies  be 
instituted,  for  educating  the  youth  destined  to  receive  Holy  Orders 
according  to  the  discipline  of  their  own  Church,  and  under  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  of  their  own  communion ;  and  they  beg  leave  fur- 
ther to  represent,  with  all  due  respect  and  deference,  to  your  Excel- 
lency's wisdom,  that  said  institution  would  prove  of  advantage  to 
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the  nation  at  large,  and  be  a  matter  of  great  indulgence  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland. 

Whilst  sentiments  unfayourable  to  the  members  of  their  commu- 
nion preyailed,  your  Excellency's  memorialists  were  discouraged  from 
seeking  the  means  of  education  in  their  native  country  ;  but,  con- 
ceiving that  the  demeanour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  removed 
such  ill  opinion,  they  humbly  hope  that  the  moral  instruction  of  a 
people  vfho  have  been  legally  authorized  to  acquire  landed  property 
in  this  kingdom,  and  upon  whom  many  other  valuable  privileges 
have  been  conferred,  under  your  Excellency's  administration  and 
auspices,  may  appear  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  a  subject  not  un- 
worthy of  his  royal  consideration  and  bounty.  Your  Excellency's 
memoralists  are  confirmed  in  this  hope  by  the  opinion  often  and 
publicly  expressed  by  respectable  individuals  of  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects,  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  public  good  to  educate 
the  Irish  Ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  within  his 
Majesty's  dominions. 

Your  Excellency's  Memorialists  also  beg  leave  humbly  to  represent 
that,  although  the  mode  of  education  practised  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  may  be  well  adapted  to  form  men  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  public  business,  yet  it  is  not  alike  applicable  to  the  Eccle- 
siastics of  a  very  ritual  religion,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  those  habits  of  austere  discipline  so  indis- 
pensable in  the  character  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  that  with- 
out them  he  might  become  a  very  dangerous  member  of  society. 
That  a  distinct  place  of  education  is  also  necessary,  because  the 
r^ulations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoin  that  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  shall  be  proficient  in  certain  branches  of  learning,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  exercises  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

That,  even  where  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  rehgion, 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  obliged  to  receive  the  most  important 
part  of  their  education  in  seminaries  distinct  from  the  public  Univer- 
sities. 

That  many  persons  who  destine  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland  are  not  sufficiently  opulent  to 
bear  the  expense  of  education  in  the  University  of  Dubhn,  and  of 
constant  residence  in  the  metropoHs  :  it  is  therefore  the  more  neces- 
sary to  provide  literary  instruction  for  them  on  more  easy  conditions ; 
and  although  the  liberality  of  the  present  heads  of  the  university  might 
induce  them  to  receive  such  persons  on  the  foundation,  yet  neither 
could  a  sufficient  number  be  thus  accommodated,  nor  would  it  prove 
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grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties ;  and  many  other  incon- 
yeniences  might  arise,  if  young  men  should  observe  great  temporal 
advantages  conferred  upon  their  fellow-students,  whilst  they  were 
restricted  to  the  humble  walk  of  a  subordinary  ministry.  From 
these  considerations,  and  conceiving  that  piety,  learning,  and  sub- 
ordination would  be  thereby  essentially  promoted,  your  Excellency's 
Memorialists  are  induced  to  undertake  the  estabhshment  of  proper 
places  for  the  education  of  the  clerical  youth  of  their  communion. 
Being  advised  by  counsel  that  his  Majesty's  royal  license  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  legally  to  secure  the  funds  which  they  may  appro- 
priate for  that  purpose,  they  humbly  beg  leave  to  solicit  your 
Excellency's  recommendation  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  that  he 
will  be  pleased  to  grant  his  royal  license  for  the  endowment  of 
academies  or  seminaries  for  educating  and  preparing  young  persons 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  in  this  king- 
dom, under  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  their  own  communion. — 
John  Thomas  Troy,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  for 
myself,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
munion in  Ireland.     14th  January,  1/94. 


^A.D,  1/95. — The  Maynooth  Grant, — Free  Schools  for  National 
Education. — Not  an  efficient  Free  School  in  Ireland, — Speech  of 
Mr.  Grattan  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Irish  House  of  Commons,  28th  April,  1795. — Leave  having  been 
obtained  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  applying  the  sum  of  10,000/.  for 
establishing  a  college  for  the  better  education  of  persons  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  bill  having  been  read  a  first 
time,  it  was  now  read  a  second  time ;  and  Mr.  Grattan^  in  moving 
that  it  should  be  committed,  took  an  opportunity  of  stating  what 
had  been  the  intention  of  Administration  in  procuring  the  grant 
of  10,000/.,  part  of  which  this  bill  disposed  of.  A  CathoUc  college 
it  was  thought  would  not  employ  the  whole  of  this  sum ;  the 
residue  it  was  designed  to  appropriate  to  the  estabhshment  of 
free  schools,  under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  purposes  of  national 
education.  The  object  of  these  schools  being  national,  they  were 
to  have  been  open  to  persons  of  every  rehgious  description.  Each 
of  them  was  to  have  forty  free  scholars.  *  *  *  The  school- 
master to  be  appointed  by  the  university,  and  to  be  removable 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  his  salary  to  be  determinable 
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by  the  number  of  his  pupils.  The  present  endowed  schools  it 
bad  been  found  had  not  been  at  all  efficient ;  it  had  been  thought, 
therefore,  that,  after  the  death  of  the  present  masters,  the  funds 
should  be  transferred  to  the  support  of  those  new  schools,  where 
thej  would  be  trulj  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  thej  had  been 
granted ;  until  then  the  schools  were  to  be  supported  by  a  grant 
from  Parliament,  which  it  was  supposed  would  not  be  more  than 
IHOOOI,  per  annum.  It  was  his  idea  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  national  education,  and  that 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  should  be  laid  before  his  Excellency  by 
address,  expressing  the  wish  of  the  House  that  those  schools  should 
be  erected.  The  report  of  the  committee  alluded  to  by  an  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Pelham)  was  very  voluminous ;  and  if  the 
House  should  come  to  no  resolution  on  the  subject  until  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  time  to  digest  that  report,  he  was  afraid 
they  would  be  very  dilatory  indeed.  He  had  by  him,  however,  an 
abridgment  of  that  report,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  conduct  of 
persons  connected  with  the  free  schools  had  been  very  exceptionable 
indeed.  He  thought  the  business  of  correction  should  have  been 
taken  up  long  since.  The  plan  he  proposed  was  indeed  but  a  partial 
one ;  it  would  not  however  take  up  much  time.  No  proposition 
could  be  more  certain,  than  that  there  was  not  at  present  an  efficient 
free  school  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  there  should 
be  some ;  the  10,000/.  granted  by  Parliament  would  not  be  all  em- 
ployed in  the  Catholic  College,  and  as  it  was  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  national  education,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  that 
purpose ;  he  would  not,  however,  at  this  time  move  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

[See  Statutes  of  Ireland — 35  Geo.  III.  cap.  21,  entitled.  An  Act 
for  the  better  Education  of  Persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman 
Catholic  Religion.] 

Proposal  from  Goremment  of  a  Provision /or  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  A,D.  1799. 

Mr.  Charles  Butler,  A.D.  1830. — The  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates,  who  in  1799  subscribed  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
Veto,  commissioned  certain  of  their  body  to  transact  all  business 
with  the  Government  relative  to  a  proposal  made  by  the  Government, 
that  there  should  be  a  State  Provision  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. — Notes  of  Conversa- 
tions of  Public  Men. 
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Queties  proposed  by  the  King* 8  Government  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  of  Ireland,  25 M  October,  1800  ;  and  Answers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland  to  the  same  Queries,  29M 
November,  1800. 

Q.  1 .  What  are  the  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics  in  each  province, 
and  which  of  them  are  united,  and  what  is  the  income  of  each  see, 
and  whence  does  it  arise,  and  what  are  the  commendams  held  with 
each? 

Answer  to  Q.  1.  There  are  four  metropolitical  bishopricks  in 
Ireland,  which  denominate  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces  into  which 
its  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  divided ;  viz.,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  Tuam. 

In  the  province  of  Armagh  are  the  following  Roman  Catholic 
bishoprics  r  Meath,  Clogher,  Raphoe,  Dromore,  Ardagh,  Downe 
and  Connor  united,  Derry,  and  Rilmcre. 

In  the  province  of  Dublin  are  Kildare  and  Leighlin  united.  Ferns 
and  Ossory. 

In  the  province  of  Cashel  are  Killaloe,  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross 
united,  Limerick,  Waterford  and  Lismore  imited,  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe  united,  Kilfeuora  and  Kilmacduagh  united. 

In  the  province  of  Tuam  are  Killala,  Clonfert,  Elphin,  Achonry. 

N.  B.  Glandelough  is  merged  in  the  metropolitan  see  of  Dublin ; 
£mly  is  united  to  that  of  Cashel ;  Kilmacduagh  is  in  the  province  of 
Tuam,  though  united  with  Kilfenora,  which  is  in  the  province  of 
Cashel :  Cloumacnoise  is  merged  in  the  bishopric  of  Ardagh  ; 
Galway  and  its  district  has  a  Warden  and  Vicars. 

The  income  of  each  bishopric,  and  the  sources  from  which  such 
income  arises,  will  be  stated  in  the  particular  return  of  each  bishop 
for  his  diocese. 

The  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  hold  the  following 
commendams  respectively : — 

The  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Armagh  has  in  commendam 
the  parishes  of  Drogheda  and  Terfeekin  ;  the  bishop  of  Meath  has 
Navan  and  Mullingnr ;  of  Clogher,  Carrickmacross ;  Raphoe,  Let- 
terkenny ;  Dromore,  Newry  and  Clonallon ;  Ardagh,  Thurles, 
Boggcr,  Colry  and  St.  Mary*s,  Athlone ;  Down  and  Connor,  Down- 
patrick ;  Derry,  Templemore  or  city  of  Londonderry ;  Kilmore, 
Drunegoon,  and  Crosserlough. 

The  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin  has  in  commendam 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  comprehending  the 
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present  parish  of  St.  Mary  and  the  lately  erected  parishes  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  established  church  ;  Kildare,  Tullow 
and  Mountrath ;  Ferns,  St.  Mary's,  New  Ross ;  Ossory,  St.  Mary's, 
in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  and  Ballyragget. 

The  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Cashel  has  the  parish  of 
Thurles ;  Killaloe,  Birr ;  Ck)rk,  St.  Mary's  Shannon  and  St.  Anne's, 
both  in  the  city  of  Cork  ;  Cloyne  and  Ross,  Glentworth ;  Limerick, 
St.  John's  in  the  city  of  Limerick  ;  Waterford  and  Lismore,  Clon- 
mel ;  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Rillarney ;  Kilfenora  and  Kilmacduagh, 
Kilmaetrce,  and  Kinavera. 

The  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Tuam  has  the  parish  of  Tuam ; 
Killala,  Ballina,  and  Backs;  Clonfert,  Loughrea,  and  Tynagh; 
Elphin,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's,  Athlone ;  Achonry,  Kilmactiege. 
The  warden  of  Galway,  St.  Nicholas,  Galway. 

Q,2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  chapter  of  each  diocese,  and  what 
stipends  have  the  members  of  each  chapter  as  such  7 

Answer  to  Q.  2.  The  chapters  may  be  considered  as  the  bishop's 
council.  The  principal  function  they  exercise  in  this  country  is,  on 
the  vacancy  of  a  see,  to  elect  a  capitular  vicar  for  governing  the 
diocese  during  said  vacancy.  The  members  of  chapters  have  no 
emolument  as  such. 

Q.  3.  What  is  the  number  of  deaneries  in  each  province,  and  what 
is  their  value,  and  how  are  their  incomes  made  up  ? 

Answer  to  Q.  3.  In  the  province  of  Armagh,  there  are  nine  dean- 
eries, each  bishopric  having  one  except  Meath,  which,  having  no 
chapter,  has  no  fixed  dignity  but  that  of  archdeacon,  and  Downe  and 
Connor  having  two.  In  Dublin,  five  deaneries ;  Kildare  and  LeighUn 
having  two.  In  Cashel,  nine ;  Emly  having  one.  Li  Tuam,  six  dean- 
eries ;  Kilmacduagh  having  one.     No  dean  as  such  has  any  income. 

Q.  4.  What  is  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  benefices  in  each 
province,  distinguishing  unions  from  single  benefices,  and  what  is 
the  value  of  each  beuefice,  and  whence  does  the  value  arise,  and  what 
are  the  precise  dues  which  form  the  value,  and  does  the  value  so  far 
arise  from  the  greatness  and  population  of  the  beuefice  as  to  show  its 
relative  real  importance  ? 

Answer  to  Q.  4.  There  are  no  Roman  Catholic  benefices  in  Ireland 
except  parishes.  In  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh  there 
are  350  parish  priests ;  in  that  of  Dublin,  156  ;  in  Cashel,  314  ;  in 
Tuam,  206  :  of  these  parish  priests,  each  administers  districts  com- 
posed of  united  parishes  with  few  exceptions.  The  unions  generally 
arise  from  the  relatively  small  number  of  priests,  and  the  inabihty  of 
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the  people  to  support  them.  The  respective  value  of  each  benefice 
varies  considerably ;  and^  in  the  particular  return  from  each  diocese 
mentioned  before,  it  arises  from  the  voluntary  oblatious  and  the  stated 
contributions  of  the  people.  The  precise  dues  consist  in  these  stated 
contributions,  usually  received  about  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  in 
casual  emoluments  arising  from  marriage,  purification,  and  mortuary 
fees ;  hence  the  value  of  each  benefice  so  far  in  general  depends  on 
its  greatness  and  population,  as  to  show  its  relative  real  importance, 
although  it  frequently  arises  from  the  opulence  or  liberality  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Q.  5.  What  are  the  number  of  curates  and  coadjutors  in  each 
diocese,  and  to  what  benefices  do  they  belong,  and  whence  do  they 
derive  their  support,  and  are  the  curates  and  coadjutors  regulars  or 
seculars  7 

Answer  to  Q.  5,  The  number  of  curates  or  coadjutors  in  each 
diocese,  and  the  benefice  to  which  each  belongs,  are  specified  in  the 
return  already  mentioned.  They  are  supported  by  a  proportional 
share  of  the  oblations  and  contributions  in  the  parish,  or  by  a  certain 
salary  given  by  the  parish  priest,  or  by  both ;  some  of  them  are 
regulars,  but  they  are  mostly  seculars. 

Q.  6.  What  is  the  number  of  monastic  institutions  in  Ireland,  and 
what  number  does  each  contain,  and  how  are  they  supported,  and 
what  duties  do  they  perform? 

Answer  to  Q.  6.  There  are  six  monastic  institutions,  or  orders; 
viz..  Canons  Regular,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Augustinians,  Car- 
melites, and  Capuchins ;  the  number  each  contains  is  given  in  a 
particular  return.  Such  as  are  not  ^'parish  priests,  or  curates,  are 
supported  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  They  are  gene- 
rally employed  in  assisting  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  functions  of 
their  ministry. 

Q.  7.  What  is  the  number  of  the  regular  priests  in  Ireland,  dis- 
tinguishing the  orders  and  the  number  of  each  order  7 

Answer  to  Q,  7.  The  number  of  the  regular  priests  in  Ireland 
distinguishing  the  orders  and  the  number  of  each  order,  will  be  found 
in  the  particular  return  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Q.  8.  By  whom,  and  by  what  form  of  appointment  or  election, 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  metropolitans  and  bishops  constituted ;  by 
what  form  are  the  deans  constituted,  the  prebendaries,  the  rectors, 
vicars,  coadjutors,  and  curates  in  each  province  7 

Answer  to  Q.  8.  The  Roman  Catholic  metropolitans  and  bishops 
are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  usually  at  the  reccommendation  of  the 
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prelates  of  the  province  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  deans 
are  appointed  bj  the  Pope«  on  the  presentation  of  the  respective 
prelates.  The  prebendaries,  rectors,  coadjutors,  and  curates,  through- 
out Ireland,  are  all  appointed  by  the  bishops  respectively. 

Q.  9.  What  are  the  canons  of  discipUne  by  which  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  regulated  ? 

Answer  to  Q.  9.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  regulated 
by  the  general  canons  of  the  Church,  particularly  those  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

Q.  10.  What  are  the  regulations  with  respect  to  their  marriages  ; 
viz.,  who  can  marry,  what  quahfications  are  required,  what  consent 
of  parents,  what  license,  what  dispensations  are  allowed,  and  how 
granted? 

Answer  to  Q.  10.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  marriage  are  those 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  except  in  the  province  of  Dublin, 
the  diocese  of  Meath,  and  wardenship  of  Galway ;  in  which  districts 
the  decree  of  that  council,  annulling  clandestine  marriages,  has  not 
been  as  yet  published,  as  required  by  the  council  to  give  it  effect, 
although  such  marriages  have  been  always,  and  are  universally  held, 
highly  criminal.  By  clandestine  marriages  are  understood  marriages 
contracted  between  two  Roman  Catholics,  without  being  sanctioned 
by  the  parish  priest  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  of  a  priest, 
Sie.  licensed  by  him  or  by  the  ordinary,  and  of  two  witnesses.*  All  persons 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty  are  capable  of  being  married ; 
it  is  required  that  they  do  not  labour  under  any  canonical  impediment. 
The  consent  of  parents,  unless  unreasonably  withheld,  is  required  to 
render  the  marriage  Hcit,  but  not  to  its  validity.  Dispensations  in 
such  of  the  impediments  as  are  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  when 
sufficient  motives  are  assigned,  are  occasionally  granted  by  the  Or- 
dinaries as  delegates  of  the  Holy  See. 

Q.  1 1 .  Has  the  Irish  Roman  CathoHc  Church  any  particular 
liberties  (as  the  Gtdlican),  and  what  are  they,  and  is  there  any  regu- 
lation as  to  the  appeal  to  Rome  ? 

Answer  to  Q.  11.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  no  par- 
ticular Hberties  (as  the  Gallican) ;  there  is  no  particular  regulation 
in  Ireland  as  to  appeals  to  Rome,  such  appeals  being  regulated  by 
the  general  canons  of  the  church. 

J.  T.  Troy,  R.  C.  Metropolitan  of  Dublin. 
Edv^ard  Dillon,  22.  C.  Metropolitan  of  Tuam. 
Richard  O'Reilly,  R.  C.  Metropolitan  of  Armagh, 
Thomas  Bray,  R.  C,  Metropolitan  of  Cashel, 
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Part  of  Abstract  of  Returns  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops, 

A.D.  1801. 

Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  the  several  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Ireland,  relative  to  the  state  of  their  church,  January,  1801. 

Archbishops. — There  are  four  metropoUtans,  namely : — Armagh  ; 
Dublin,  having  Glandelagh  merged  in  it ;  Cashel  and  Emly  united  ; 
Tuam. 

Their  several  suffragans  are  as  follows : — 

Under  Armagh — Meath,  Clogher,  Raphoe,  Dromore,  Ardagh 
having  Clonmacnoise  merged  in  it,  Down  and  Connor  united,  Derrj, 
Kilmore. 

Under  Dublin — Kildare  and  Leighlin  united.  Ferns,  Ossorj. 

Under  Cashel — Killaloe,  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross  united.  Limerick, 
Waterford  and  Lismore  united,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  united,  Kilfe- 
Dora  and  Kilmacduagh  united,  the  latter  in  the  province  of  Tuam. 

Under  Tuam — Rillala,  Clonfert,  Elphin,  Achonrj. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  derive  their  incomes — 1st,  from 
sundry  parishes  in  their  respective  dioceses,  which  they  hold  in 
commendam,  and  in  which  generally  they  officiate  as  parish  priests ; 
2ndly,  from  marriage  licenses  throughout  their  dioceses  ;  and  3rdly, 
from  stated  contributions  of  the  parish  priests  and  curates,  called 
proxies.  The  highest  income  is  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Cork,  amounting  to  550/.  per  annum ;  the  lowest,  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Kilfenora  and 
Kilmacduagh,  amounting  to  100/.  per  annum.  The  incomes  of  the 
several  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  taken  together  will  average  a  little 
more  than  300/.  for  each  Bishop.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  usually  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
prelates  of  the  province  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 


Some  of  the  signatures  to  the  foregoing  Returns. — Dublin,  27th 
Nov.  1800,  Richard  O'Reilly,  Roman  Catholic  Metropolitan  of 
Armagh.  —  Dublin,  24th  Nov.  1800,  Patrick  Joseph  Plunkett, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  o/MfaM.— Dublin,  22nd  Nov.  1800,  Mat- 
thew Lennan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Dromore. 
— C.  Sughrue,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry, — ^Thomas  Bray, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel, — Middleton,  6th  Nov.  1800, 
William  Coppinger,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and  Ross. — 
Limerick,  25th  Nov.  1800,  John  Young,  R.  C,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 
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— Dublin,  4th  Dec.  1800,  Daniel  Delany,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin, — Edward  Dillon,  R,  C,  Archbishop  of  Tuatn. 
— Edmond  French,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Elphin. 

Some  of  the  headings  of  the  foregoing  Returns. — Average  Income 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  united  Diocese  of 
Down  and  Connor. — ^A  Return  (upon  an  average)  of  the  yearly 
emoluments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  united 
Dioceses  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. — Michael  Peter  M'Mahon,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  makes  the  following  answers  to  the 
queries  put  by  his  Majesty's  ministers. — Archbishopric  of  Dublin, 
Dublin,  29th  November,  1800.  Parish  priests,  curates,  and  other 
officiating  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin^ 
with  the  averaged  ordinary  income  of  each  parish  priest. — Diocese  of 
Ferns.  To  the  queries  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  the  Rev. 
James  Caulfield,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ferns,  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal province  of  Dublin,  answers  as  follows. 


Ireland — .The  Secular  Clergy . 

Mr.  Charles  Butleb,  A.D.  1830. — For  reasons  sufficiently  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  last  century  many  Roman  Catholics  have 
desired  to  see  no  clergy  in  Ireland  except  the  secular  clergy. — Notes 
of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 


One  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops — a  Dominican  Friar. 

Mr.  Charles  Butler,  A.D.  1831. — A  few  years  ago  one  of  the 
Irish  Roman  CathoHc  Bishops  was  a  Dominican  Friar.  The 
Greneral  of  his  Order,  whom  of  course  he  was  subject  to — ^whom  he 
was  bound  to  obey — was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a  resident  in  that 
country. — Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 


BishopS'Friars— Regular  Clergy  and  Secular  Clergy. 

Mr.  Charles  Butleb,  A.D.  1831. — At  Rome  objections  have 
often  been  urged  against  the  nomination  of  Bishops-Friars.  The 
regular  clergy  [friars]  and  the  secular  clergy  are  very  apt  to  disagree. 
— ^Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 
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Toleration, — It  grows  naturally  out  of  a  Sense  of  Security, 

In  r  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May,  1 805,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [Dr.  Manners  Sutton]  insisted  that  he  was  as  sincerely 
attached  to  the  general  principles  of  toleration  as  any  one  of  their 
Lordships.  lie  considered  it  as  the  brightest  ornament  and  fairest 
grace  of  that  reformed  church  which  is  established  in  this  kingdom  : 
but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  confound  toleration  with 
equality,  much  less  with  power  and  eventual  superiority.  It  was  not 
a  figure  of  rhetoric  but  a  plain  fact,  resting  on  historical  evidence, 
that  toleration  is  a  virtue  that  grows  naturally  out  of  a  sense  of 
security,  and  cannot  exist  for  a  moment  where  danger  is  ap- 
prehended. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May,  1805. — ^The  Bishop  of  St, 
Asaph  [Dr.  Ilorsley] :  My  Lords ;  I  do  not  hold  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  loyalty.  I  impute  not  disloyalty,  far  from  it,  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  at  the  present  day  ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Roman  Catholic  of  this  country,  at  the  present  day, 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  not  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  not  bound 
by  his  oaths  to  a  Protestant  Government :  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
thinks  that  the  Pope  can  release  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign. 


It  is  natural  for  Men  to  differ  in  Opinion  in  Matters  above 

Sense  and  Reason, 

If  one  quarter  of  the  people  were  heterodox,  and  that  whole  quarter 
should  by  miracle  be  removed,  within  a  small  time  one  quarter  of 
the  remainder  would  again  become  heterodox  some  way  or  other ;  it 
being  natural  for  men  to  differ  in  opinion  in  matters  above  sense  and 
reason. — Extracts  from  Old  Writers. 


Where  Heterodoxy  has  most  abounded. 

Where  most  endeavours  have  been  used  to  keep  uniformity,  there 
heterodoxy  hath  most  abounded. — Short  Notes  from  Old  Writers. 
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Stamps  on  Law  Proceedings, 

In  a  Debate  on  the  Stamp  Duties  Bill,  July,  1804,  Mr.  Sheridan 
said  :  If  we  were  told  that  no  man  should  pursue  a  suit  at  law  with- 
out a  license  of  the  expense  of  five  per  cent.,  every  one  would  say, 
that  such  a  tax  would  be  shocking  in  any  country,  but  intolerable  in 
this ;  but  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  saw  no  difference  between  such  a  license 
and  the  necessity  of  nsing  stamps  to  that  amount.  If  a  man  could  not 
defend  his  right  without  a  license,  or  what  amounted  to  it,  this  was 
virtually  selling  justice.  It  was  a  breach  of  the  principle  of  Magna 
Chart  a,  nulli  vendere  justitiam,  by  which  equal  justice  was  to  have 
been  secured  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  This  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  imposition  on  those  who  were  not  allowed  to  remove  their  suits 
out  of  the  County  Court  to  the  Ring*s  Court,  vnthout  paying  the 
Crown  for  the  privilege.  The  money  levied  by  the  Grovemment  for 
these  stamps  would  be  exactly  similar  to  that  exacted  by  the  Crown 
in  the  former  instance,  and  prohibited  by  Magna  Charta.  The  poorer 
classes  would  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  Court  by  the  vast  ex- 
penses superadded  to  the  process.  It  might  be  contended  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  to  discourage  litigation  ;  he  allowed  it  was,  but  it 
should  not  be  prevented  by  extreme  expense  in  the  course  of  justice, 
which  would  equally  repress  the  pursuit  of  right  and  the  spirit  of 
contention. 


The  Addington  Administration  and  Mr,  Pitt, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1805. — Mr.  Sheridan:  Mr.  Speaker; 
-What  was  the  promise  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pitt)  ?  What  my  predecessors  could  not  do  I  will  perform.  They 
were  nnworthy  of  being  trusted.  Give  me  your  perfect  confidence. 
They  must  be  hurled  from  their  places  as  persons  of  imbecility  and 
total  inability.  So  wretched  and  imbecile  and  insignificant  were 
they,  that  they  could  not  in  the  estimation  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  go  on  any  longer.  *'  Let  me  come,"  says  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  **  Clear  away  all  the  rubbish  :  I  will  come, 
and  set  everything  to  rights."  Well,  sir,  "I"  comes:  and  when 
"  1  •*  comes,  what  does  " I"  do ?  Why  " I "  does  nothing  half  so 
good^  nor  half  so  vigorous,  as  the  much-abased  and  stupid  ministers 
that  were  turned  out  to  make  way  for  him. 
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Lord  John  Russell  upon  Party, — Extract  from  the  Introduction  to 
Vol.  Ill,  of  the  Bedford  Correspondence^  published  1846. 

PARTY  has  no  doubt  its  evils ;  but  all  the  evils  of  party  put 
together  would  be  scarcely  a  grain  in  the  balance,  when  com- 
pared to  the  dissolution  of  honourable  friendships,  the  pursuit  of 
selfish  ends,  the  want  of  concert  in  council,  the  absence  of  a  settled 
policy  in  foreign  affairs,  the  corruption  of  separate  statesmen,  the 
caprices  of  an  intriguing  Court,  which  the  extinction  of  a  ])arty  con- 
nectien  has  brought,  and  would  again  bring,  upon  this  country. 


Roman  Catholic  Countries, 


In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  November,  1 753,  Sir  George 
Lyttelton  [afterwards  Lord  Lyttelton]  said,  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  that  there  the  Church  and  the 
State,  the  civil  power  and  the  hierarchy,  have  separate  interests,  and 
are  continually  at  variance  one  with  the  other.  It  is  our  happiness, 
that  here  they  form  but  one  system.  While  this  harmony  lasts, 
whatever  hurts  the  Church,  hurts  the  State ;  whatever  weakens  the 
credit  of  the  governors  of  the  Church,  takes  away  from  the  civil 
power  a  part  of  its  strength,  and  shakes  the  whole  constitution. 


Irish  Roman  Catholics,  Extract  from  a  Speech  in  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  of  Johny  Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  1756—1/61. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  said,  he  would  fearlessly  maintain  that  if  it 
could  be  at  all  consistent  with  the  peace  of  society,  Christianity  and 
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good  policy  alike  required  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  should  he 
allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religious  duties.  It  was  his  settled 
maxim  that  persecution  for  religious  principles  only  added  strength 
to  the  sect  it  was  intended  to  destroy.  The  truth  of  this  must  have 
heen  felt  by  Government ;  which,  notwithstanding  its  rigorous  array 
of  penal  laws,  tacitly  connived  at  the  rites  of  the  Catholics,  and  per- 
mitted their  observance.  But  neither  had  this  connivance  the  de- 
sired effect  in  accomplishing  the  converse  of  the  maxim :  for  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  into  execution  those  rigorous  laws,  framed  in 
direct  contravention  of  it,  had  naturally  emboldened  the  Catholics  to 
hold  them  in  contempt ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  derogation 
of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  that  those  swarms  of  regulars  came  in, 
which,  if  danger  were  the  question,  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  much 
more  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  Government  than  a  secular 
Popish  clergy.  He,  therefore,  was  inclined  to  say,  let  another  mode 
be  tried,  in  closer  consonance  with  the  principle  that  persecution  is 
not  the  proper  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  religious  prejudices. 


From  what  the  Pope  could  not  absolve  Roman  Catholics,  A.D.  1791 . 

In  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February,  1791,  oh  Mr. 
Mitford's  Roman  Catholic  Dissenters'  Relief  Bill,  Mr.  Windham 
took  notice  of  the  opinion  that  had  formerly  obtained,  that  a  Roman 
Catholic's  taking  an  oath  was  of  no  avail,  because  the  Pope  would 
grant  him  a  dispensation  and  absolve  him  from  it.  He  showed  the 
folly  and  fallacy  of  this  way  of  thinking,  by  reminding  the  House 
that  a  Catholic  Peer  would  not  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  he  might  do  it  by  taking  an  oath,  but  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  it.  He  also  mentioned  the  variety  of  occasions  on 
which  Catholics  were  believed  on  their  oaths  in  other  cases,  and  said, 
the  Pope  could  grant  a  dispensation  to  Roman  Catholics ;  but  he 
could  not  absolve  them  from  custom,  from  their  feelings  and  a  sense 
of  honour,  from  the  blood  rushing  to  their  face,  and  from  blushing 
and  trembling  with  shame  at  the  idea  of  taking  an  oath  to  establish 
a  vile  falsehood. 


Xo  Legitimate  Power  o/  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  but  what  is 

conferred  by  the  Crown, 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May,  1805,  on  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Petition. — Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  [Dr.  Horsley]  :  My  Lords  ; 
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In  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  power  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  may  seem  in  some  degree  to  flow  from  the  hierarchy ; 
because  we  have  the  form  of  an  election  of  a  person  to  be  a  bishop  of 
a  vacant  sec,  by  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral.  But  this  is  mere  form 
— the  chapter  cannot  proceed  to  elect,  without  the  King's  license. 
The  King's  license  to  elect  is  always  accompanied  with  his  Majesty's 
letter  missive,  recommending  a  fit  person  to  their  choice ;  and  it 
always  so  falls  out,  that  the  chapter  agree  with  the  King  in  their 
opinion  of  the  fitness  of  the  person.  In  substance,  therefore,  the 
collation  of  the  diocesan  jurisdiction  is  from  the  Crown.  In  Ireland, 
the  collation  of  the  power  of  jurisdiction  is,  both  in  form  and  in  sub- 
stance, from  the  Crown  solely ;  for  the  prelates  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  are  appointed  to  their  respective  sees  without  any  conge 
d'elire,  or  any  form  of  an  election,  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal. .  In  neither  part,  therefore,  of  this  kingdom  can  there  be  any 
legitimate  power  of  jurisdiction,  but  what  is  conferred  by  the  Crown  ; 
and  the  claim  of  such  a  power  is  a  most  outrageous  violation  of  the 
very  first  principles  of  our  ancient  constitution. 


The  Roman  Catholics, —  Dr.  Paley, 

Debate  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Petition,  May,  1805. — Mr. 
Fox  :  Mr.  Speaker  ;  It  is  with  great  concern  I  have  heard  that  some 
eminent  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  hostile  to  the  propo- 
sition I  have  to  make,  that  this  petition  should  be  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  I  have  consolation 
in  reflecting  that  I  have  with  me  a  person  who  enjoys  as  high  a  repu- 
tation as  any  member  of  the  Church,  and  for  whose  character  I  have 
the  highest  veneration  and  respect.  I  mean  Dr.  Paley.  lie  observes, 
**  It  has  indeed  been  asserted,  that  discordancy  of  religions,  even  sup- 
posing each  religion  to  be  free  from  any  errors  that  affect  the  safety  or 
the  conduct  of  government,  is  enough  to  render  men  unfit  to  act  to- 
gether in  public  stations.  But,  upon  what  argument,  or  upon  what 
experience  is  this  assertion  founded  ?  I  perceive  no  reason  why  men 
of  diflcrent  religious  persuasions  may  not  sit  upon  the  same  bench, 
deliberate  in  the  same  council,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as 
men  of  various  or  opposite  opinions  upon  any  controverted  topic  of 
natural  i)hilosophy,  history,  or  ethics."  Dr.  Paley  considers  re- 
straints only  justifiable  on  account  of  political  opinions,  which  may 
affect  the  safety  of  government.     In  endeavouring  to  state  the  case 
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of  exclusion,  he  says  : — **  After  all,  it  may  be  asked,  Why  should 
Dot  the  legislator  direct  his  test  against  the  political  principles 
themselves,  which  he  wishes  to  exclude,  rather  than  encounter  them 
through  the  medium  of  religious  tenets,  the  only  crime  and  the  only 
danger  of  which  consist  in  their  presumed  alliance  with  the  former  ? 
Why,  for  example,  should  a  man  be  required  to  renounce  transub- 
stantiation  before  he  be  admitted  to  an  office  in  the  state,  when  it 
might  seem  to  be  sufficient  that  he  abjure  the  Pretender.  There  are 
but  two  answers  that  can  be  given  to  the  objection  which  this  ques- 
tion  contains :  first,  that  it  is  not  opinions  which  the  laws  fear  so 
much  as  inclinations,  and  that  poUtical  inclinations  are  not  so  easily 
detected  by  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  any  abstract  proposition  in 
politics,  as  by  the  discovery  of  the  religious  creed  with  which  they  are 
wont  to  be  united.  Secondly,  that  when  men  renounce  their  religion, 
they  commonly  quit  all  connexion  with  the  members  of  the  Church 
which  they  have  left,  that  Church  no  longer  expecting  assistance  or 
friendship  from  them ;  whereas  particular  persons  might  insinuate 
themselves  into  offices  of  trust  and  authority,  by  subscribing  political 
assertions,  and  yet  retain  their  predilection  for  the  interests  of  the 
religious  sect  to  which  they  continued  to  belong.  By  which  means, 
government  would  sometimes  find,  though  it  could  not  accuse  the 
individual  whom  it  had  received  into  its  service  of  disaffection  to  the 
civil  establishment,  yet  that,  through  him,  it  had  communicated  the 
aid  and  influence  of  a  powerful  station  to  a  party  who  were  hostile  to 
the  constitution.  These  answers,  however,  we  propose  rather  than 
defend.  The  measure  certainly  cannot  be  defended  at  all,  except 
where  the  suspected  union  between  certain  obnoxious  principles  in 
politics,  and  certain  tenets  in  religion,  is  nearly  universal ;  in  which 
case  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  subscriber  whether  the  test  be 
religious  or  political ;  and  the  state  is  somewhat  better  secured  by 
the  one  than  the  other."  I  shall  only  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
a  few  moments  in  reading  another  passage,  in  which  it  is  already 
stated,  that  restrictions  should  not  be  continued  aflter  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  originated  have  ceased.  ''Thus,  if  the 
members  of  the  Ilomish  Church  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  the  in- 
terests, or  maintain  the  right  of  a  foreign  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
these  kingdoms,  and  if  there  be  no  way  of  distinguishing  those  who 
do  from  those  who  do  not  retain  such  dangerous  prejudices,  govern- 
ment is  well  warranted  in  fencing  out  the  whole  sect  from  situations  of 
trust  and  power.  But  even  in  this  example,  it  is  not  to  popery  that 
the  laws  object,  but  to  popery  as  the  mark  of  jacobitisro — an  equi- 
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vocal^  indeed,  and  fallacious  mark,  but  the  best,  and  perhaps  the 
only  one  that  can  be  devised.  But  then  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  as  the  connexion  between  popery  and  jacobitism,  which  is  the 
sole  cause  of  suspicion,  and  the  sole  justification  of  those  severe  and 
jealous  laws  which  have  been  enacted  against  the  professors  of  that 
religion,  was  accidental  in  its  origin,  so  probably  it  will  be  temporary 
in  its  duration  ;  and  that  these  restrictions  ought  not  to  continue 
one  day  longer  than  some  visible  danger  renders  them  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity."  Whatever  then  may  be  the 
opinions  of  certain  members  of  the  Establishment,  I  am  happy  to 
have^the  opportunity  of  quoting  one  authority,  which  all  who  love 
profound  learning,  exalted  virtue,  and  sound  morals,  must  respect. 


Titles  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops, — Letter  from  Lord 
*  *  *  *  to  the  Editor,  dated  12M  July,  1851. 

The  portion  of  your  collection  of  Extracts  which  has  relation  to 
the  Papal  question  is,  as  you  will  naturally  expect,  that  which  has 
principally  attracted  my  attention.  ♦  *  *  One  is  struck  with  the 
change  which  150  years  produced  in  the  feeling  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  regards  the  assumption  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  of  the  titles  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Bishops.  In  1670,  we 
have  both  Houses  of  Parliament  presenting  a  petition  to  the  King, 
complaining  that  bishops  created  by  the  Pope  publicly  appeared  in 
opposition  to  the  bishops  of  the  established  religion  [Peter  Talbot, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  being  particularly 
named].*  Whilst  in  1820  [1825]  we  have  Select  Committees  of 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  examining  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  who  used  the  titles  of  Irish  Protestant  Bishops,  and  making 
no  suggestion  that  the  usage  was  in  any  respect  improper.f  *  *  * 
Does  not  the  knowledge  which  Parliament  had  in  1829  of  the 
existence  of  this  custom  in  Ireland  afford  a  strong  inference  that 
when  the  oft-cited  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Act,  there  was  an  intention  that  such  custom  should  be  discontinued  ? 
*  *  *  Was  not  this  a  concession  made  by  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  for  the  great,  boon  of  Emancipation  ?  for  surely  the  word 
has  not  been  misapplied.  *  *  *  The  offensive  and  impolitic 
Brief  of  September  last  has,  for  the  first  time,  called  attention  to  the 
clause  in  question.     It  has  hitherto  been  a  dead  letter.     Had  no 

*  See  before,  p.  15.  f  See  the  ensuing  article. 
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such  event  as  we  so  much  deplore  occurred,  it  might,  and  no  doubt 
would,  have  been  suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  *  *  *  In 
existing  circumstances,  Ministers  are,  in  mj  judgment,  fully  justified 
in  insisting  that  effect  shall  be  given  to  a  regulation  the  fitness  of 
which  all  the  leading  Irish  Roman  Catholics  must  plainly  have 
acknowledged  when  the  disabilities  were  removed.  *  *  *  In 
one  state  of  things,  a  violation  of  the  law  may  well  be  overlooked, 
which  in  another  state  of  things  cannot  be  overlooked.  What  was 
formerly  indulgence,  may  now  be  criminal  neglect.  My  opinion  has 
wavered.  In  that,  however,  I  am  not  singular.  My  conviction  upon 
the  whole  is — although  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  no  friend  to  Ministers 
— although  I  think  them  *  *  *  jet  that  the  sequel  will  show 
Lord  John's  course  to  be  that  which  is  open  to  the  fewest  serious 
objections. 


Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  before  Select  Committees  of  the 
Hmises  of  Lords  and  Commons^  A,D,  1825. 

House  of  Lords,  21st  March,  1825.— The  Lord  President  [The  Earl 
of  Ilarrowby]  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  James  Doyle,  D.D.,  is  called 
in,  and  examined  as  follows  : — Q.  What  is  your  situation  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church?  A.  I  am  a  Bishop  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Q.  Of  what  diocese.  A.  The  diocese  of  Kildare  and 
Leighhn.  ****** 

House  of  Lords,  24th  March,  1825. — The  Lord  President  in  the 
chair.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Curtis,  D.D.,  is  called  in,  and  examined 
as  follows : — Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  committee  what 
are  the  different  stations  in  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  in  the 
province  of  Armagh,  of  which  you  are  the  head.  A,  There  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  the  Titular  Primate,  the  Bishop  of 
Meath,  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Ulster,  though  in  the  civil 
province  of  Leinster ;  the  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  the  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dromore.  *  *  *  * 

The  witness  delivers  in  a  paper,  containing  a  copy  of  the  oath 
referred  to,  which  is  read,  and  is  as  follows.  *  *  *  *  i  certify  that 
the  above  document  is  an  exact  and  faithful  transcript  of  the  original 
rescript  of  the  Holy  See,  sent  from  Rome  in  1791,  prescribing  the 
form  of  the  consecration  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops. — P.  Curtis,  R.  C.  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  &c.,  London,  26th  March,  1825. 
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House  of  Lords,  21th  March,  1825 — The  Lord  President  in  the 
chair ;  the  Rev.  Daniel  Murray,  D.D.  is  called  in  and  examined 
as  follows : — Q.  You  are  Roman  Catholic  Titular  Archbishop  of 
DubHn?  A.  1  am.  Q.  What  arc  the  Roman  Cathohc  dioceses 
within  your  province  ?  A,  Kildare  and  Leighlin^  Ossory  and  Ferns. 
Q.  Are  Ossory  and  Ferns  united?  A.  No,  they  are  distinct. 
Q.  Are  the  circumscriptions  "of  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  the 
same  as  those  in  the  Establishment  ?  A .  They  are  not  the  same. 
In  the  Protestant  distribution.  Ferns  is  added  to  Leighhn ;  in  our 
distribution,  Leighlin  is  united  with  Kildare  *  *  *  *. 

House  of  Lords,  26th  April,  1825. — The  Lord  President  in  the 
chair ;  the  Rev.  Oliver  Kelly,  D.D.,  is  called  in,  and  examined  as 
follows: — Q.  You  are  Roman  Cathohc  Archbishop  of  Tuam? 
A,  I  am  *  *  *  *. 


House  of  Commons,  16th  March,  1825. — Lord  Binning  in  the 
chair  ;  the  Right  R^v.  James  Doyle,  D.D.,  Titular  Bishop  of  Kildare 
and  Leighlin,  called  in  and  examined : — Q.  You  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  ?     A,  \  hm  *  *  *  *, 

House  of  Commons,  22nd  March,  1825. — Lord  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston  in  the  chair  ;  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  Curtis,  D.D.,  Titular 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  called  in  and  examined: — Q.  How  many 
years  have  you  been  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ?  A,  The  last 
six  years  *  *  *  *. 


The  Most  Reverend  Daniel  Murray,  D.D.,'  Roman  Catholic 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  called  in  and  examined : — Q.  How  many 
years  have  you  been  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin? 
A.  Since  the  decease  of  my  predecessor,  on  the  1 1th  May,  1823  *  *. 

The  Most  Reverend  Oliver  Kelly,  D.D.,  Titular  Archbishop 

of  Tuam,  called  in  and  examined  : — Q.  How  many  years  have  yoa 
been  Roman  Cathohc  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ?  A,  Since  the  year 
1815  *  *  *  *. 

House  of  Commons,  23rd  March,  1825. — Sir  Henry  Pamell, 
Baronet,  in  the  chair ;  the  Most  Reverend  Oliver  Kelly,  D.D.,  Titular 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  again  called  in,  and  further  examined   *   *   *, 

House  of  Commons,  25th  March,  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston  in 
the  chair;  the  Right  Reverend  James  Magaurin,  D.D.,  Titular 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ardagh,  called  in,  and  examined  *  *  *.f 

t  See  a  subseqaent  page  of  the  present  work. 
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The  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran — Dr.  Boyle. 

Extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Doyle,  D.D.,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  taken  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  A.D.  1825. 

Q.  Was  the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran  a  general  Council  ? 

A.  It  is  accounted  amongst  the  general  Councils. 

Q.  By  the  third  canon  of  that  general  Council,  the  doctrine  of 
extermination  of  heretics  is  declared,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Very  far  from  it.  The  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  as  well  as  I 
recollect,  was  held  under  Innocent  the  Third ;  and  the  Canon 
which  is  called  the  third,  and  which  seems  to  hold  the  doctrine 
which  is  now  mentioned,  is  not  found  in  the  Acts  of  that  Council  at 
all,  and  is  supposed  by  most  historians  to  have  been  attached  to 
them ;  this  is  supposed,  amongst  others,  by  the  very  excellent 
historian  CoUyer.  Those  acts  were  not  mentioned,  or  that  declara- 
tion, to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  was  not  mentioned  as  a  part 
of  the  Council  by  any  writer  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Council  itself  was  held ;  and  there  are  several  historians,  as  well  as 
Collyer,  who  think  that  the  declaration  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  never  did  form  any  part  of  the  Council ;  this  is  an  observation 
which  I  felt  anxious  to  make  before.  I  would  mention  further,  that 
the  declaration  now  alluded  to  is  not  proposed  by  the  Council  in  any 
way  as  an  article  of  faith  to  be  believed  by  the  Church.  The 
heresies  which  then  prevailed,  and  which  went  to  overturn  all  sound 
doctrine,  were  condemned  in,  I  believe,  the  very  first  Canon,  and  this 
which  is  now  mentioned  was  a  kind  of  vote  of  the  Council,  that  is 
said  to  have  been  adopted  afterwards  by  the  Bishops,  and  by  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  which  were  there  assembled  in  a  kind  of  congress ; 
for  in  that  Council,  as  Mathew  Paris,  and  various  other  historians  tell 
us,  (but  him  I  name,  as  he  is  one  connected  with  this  country,  and  of 
very  high  authority)*  there  were  assembled  two  Emperors,  the  one 
of  the  East,  and  the  other  of  the  West,  the  King  of  France,  the  King 
of  Arragon,  the  King  of  En8;land,  the  King  of  Hungary,  the  King,  I 
think,  of  Bohemia ;  those  I  recollect,  and  I  believe  there  were  others. 
The  heresies  that  were  broached  at  that  time,  were  such  as  went  to 
upturn  the  foundations  of  society,  for  they  introduced  Manicheism; 
they  went  to  favour  unnatural  crimes,  and  to  prohibit  marriage  as 
damnable.    The  princes  therefore  in  union  with  the  Church  and  most 

*  A  great  enemy  of  the  Priesthood.— MS  Note  by  the  late  Lord  Holland. 
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of  the  Bishops,  of  whom  420 1  believe  assisted,  (and  they  were  at  that 
time  Barons,  and  held  Baronies,  as  well  as  the  others  who  were 
present,)  all  thought  it  necessary  to  extirpate  this  abomination  from 
Europe,  and  therefore  they  passed  that  vote,  as  is  supposed  by  some, 
in  the  Council — by  others,  after  the  Council  had  been  closed;  so 
that,  admitting  that  the  decree  to  which  your  Lordship  has  alluded, 
formed  part  of  the  Council,  which  I  believe  it  did  not,  yet  it  was  not 
an  act  of  that  assembly  in  its  religious  or  ecclesiastical  capacity  ;  but 
it  was  an  act  of  the  assembly  as  constituting  really  and  substantially  a 
congress  of  all  the  powers  then  existing  in  Europe,  or,  I  might  say,  in 
the  Christian  world.  But  your  Lordships  will,  I  hope,  particularly 
observe,  that  the  decree  to  which  reference  is  made  is  not  proposed 
to  any  Catholic  as  a  point  of  faith  to  be  believed,  which  is  the  only 
way  for  such  a  matter  to  be  proposed,  so  as  to  render  it  binding  on 
our  consciences  ;  but  that  which  has  been  mentioned  is  a  vote  of  the 
Council  adopted  by  those  Sovereigns,  and  by  those  Bishops,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  away  a  great  nuisance  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Christian  world.* 


Jn  Objection  to  the  Clandestine  Marriage  Bill,  A.D.  1753. 

In  the  Debate  respecting  this  Bill,  May,  1 753,  Mr.  Robert  Nugent 
said,  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  poor  there  are  many  marriages  made, 
and  even  such  as  prove  very  happy,  that  never  would  have  been 
made,  if  so  much  as  one  proclamation  of  banns  had  been  necessary. 
I  myself  have  made  many  such :  gentlemen  need  not  be  surprised ; 
for  in  the  county  where  I  sometimes  reside,  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  neighbours  often  act 
as  such.  Of  course  I  have  had  several  country  wenches  brought 
before  me  by  the  parish  officers  for  being  with  child  :  she  names  the 
father,  generally  some  young  country  fellow  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
he  is  immediately  sent  for  and  confesses  his  being  the  father :  the 

*  It  appears  by  this  answer  that  Catholics,  without  denying  the  authority  of 
councils,  which  they  will  not  do,  have  a  convenient  method  of  adapting  their 
conduct  and  belief  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  eluding  such  consequences  at 
might  be  drawn  from  the  invariability  of  their  doctrine.  Where  such  doctrine  ia 
untenable  they  in  fact  disclaim  and  abandon  it,  either  by  denying  it  to  be  his- 
torically correct,  by  proving  it  informal,  or  by  arguing  that  it  was  proposed  as 
matter  of  discipline,  not  as  a  point  of  faith.  For  practical  purposes  such  power 
of  change  is  quite  sufficient. — MS.  Note  by  the  late  Lord  Holland. 
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consequence  is,  he  must  either  agree  to  marry  her  or  go  to  Bride- 
well :  if  he  agrees  to  the  first,  I  send  them  directly  to  church,  and 
they  are  presently  married.  But  if  this  could  not  be  done  in  less 
than  a  month,  or  even  a  week,  do  you  think  any  such  marriage 
could  happen  ?  No,  sir :  the  young  fellow  would  in  that  time  march 
off,  and  leave  both  the*  girl  and  the  parish  in  the  lurch. 


Another  Objection  to  the  Clandestine  Marriage  Billy  A,D,  1/53. 

In  the  same  Debate  Mr.  Robert  Nugent  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  case 
often  happens :  a  young  man  by  accident  obtains  a  favour  of  a  girl  of 
character ;  a  girl  for  whom  he  has  a  great  and  real  regard ;  she 
proves  with  child  :  to  save  her  character,  and  to  atone  for  the  injury 
he  has  done  her,  he  resolves  to  marry  her  privately,  so  that  none  of 
the  neighbours  shall  know  but  that  they  were  married  before  the 
child  was  begot.  But  if  this  bill  passes  he  cannot  do  so,  because  he 
does  not  know  how  to  get  a  special  licence  from  the  Archbishop,  or 
cannot  well  spare  to  pay  for  it ;  they  must  then  be  married  at  the 
parish  church  where  one  of  them  resides  :  the  time  of  the  marriage 
could  not  then  be  concealed ;  and  if  she  should  be  brought  to  bed  in 
four  or  five  months,  it  would  very  much  derogate  from  her  character, 
and  not  a  Uttle  hurt  his  own  ;  the  thoughts  of  which  might  make 
him  resolve  not  to  marry  her  at  all,  and  we  have  no  law  for  compel- 
ling him. 

The  Jews,  A.D.  1753. 

In  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  repeal  of  the  Jews' 
Naturalization  Bill,  November,  1753,  the  Duke  o^  Newcastle  said. 
No  man  who  can  live  quietly  and  securely,  as  a  rich  Jew  may  in 
most  of  our  neighbouring  countries,  will  choose  to  live  in  a  country 
where  he  is  likely  to  be  the  butt  of  popular  malice  and  resentment. 


Office  of  Lord  Chancellor,     Another  Address  to  an  eminent  Chan- 
cery Advocate, — From  the  Writings  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 

Suffer  nothing  to  escape  you  which  has  the  least  chance  of  being 
useful  to  a  Chancellor,  such  as  you  conceive  he  ought  to  be  ;  and 
note  down  everything  which  you  observe.  Look  about  amongst  your 
friends  and  acquaintance  for  the  men  who  are  Hkely  to  be  zealous 
coadjutors  in  your  designs,  and  treasure  up  their  qualifications  in 
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your  memory  till  you  can  call  them  into  action ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  consider  yourself  as  such  a  coadjutor  ;  as  one  to  whom  a  Chan- 
cellor— anxious  to  make  his  talents,  his  knowledge,  his  honours,  his 
authority,  his  influence,  in  short  all  the  extensive  means  which  Grod 
has  afforded  him,  as  profitable  as  he  can  to  his  fellow  creatures — has 
opened  his  glorious  projects  ;  and  endeavour  to  assist  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power  in  their  execution,  by  avaihng  yourself  of  all  the  op- 
portunities which  a  Chancellor  in  the  execution  of  his  oflice  cannot 
possess. 

In  the  time  of  the  Rump,  an  Act  of  Parliament  violently 
prosecuted  for  registering  all  Deeds. 

The  ensuing  extract  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  printed  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  vol.  iii.  p.  305.* — In  the  time  of  the  Rump,  an  Act  of 
Parhament,  as  they  falsely  called  it,  was  by  some  men  there  violently 
prosecuted  for  registering  all  deeds  ;  pretending  what  they  so  pressed 
was  to  prevent  frauds  against  both  purchasers  and  creditors,  but  they 
were  such  who  had  no  money  to  lend,  or  wherewith  to  buy  lands. 
The  registering  of  mortgages  for  the  time  to  come  was  not  much 
opposed,  but  that  did  not  satisfy  them ;  their  aims  were  their  private 
gains  to  have  or  sell  Registers'  places,  thereby  to  share  among  them- 
selves above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly.  The  officers  in 
such  registers  would  have  to  themselves  so  much  at  least,  over  and 
above  all  charges  and  expences  therein. 


Commonwealth — Draught  of  an  Act  for  County  Registers. 

The  Draught  of  an  Act  for  County  Registers. — By  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners Whitlocke  and  Lisle,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Lane,  &c. 
Extract.  Be  it  enacted,  that  no  incumbrance  to  be  suffered,  had  or 
made  after  the  said  registry  settled,  shall  be  of  force  against  any 
subsequent  charge,  interest,  or  purchaser,  for  valuable  consideration, 
not  having  notice  as  aforesaid,  except  the  said  incumbrance  shall  be 
registered  in  the  respective  counties,  as  aforesaid,  within  forty  days 
next  after  the  same  shall  be  so  had,  made,  or  suffered,  or  before  such 
purchase,  subsequent  charge,  or  interest. 

*  A  Treatise  concerning  Regialert  to  be  made  of  Ettatet^  Bondt,  BiUa^  ^c. 
With  ReasoiM  against  such  Registers f  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  WUUam  Pierrepoint. 
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Registry  of  Deeds. — Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Treatise, 

A  Treatise  showing  how  useful,  safe,  reasonable,  and  beneficial, 
the  InroUing  and  Registering  of  all  Conveyances  of  Lands  may  be  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  Kingdom.  By  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Knt., 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. — Extract.  In  the  business  in  agita- 
tion touching  inrolling  of  deeds,  these  things  are  considerable  ;  1, 
the  mischief  propounded  to  be  remedied ;  2,  the  remedy  to  be 
applied.  The  mischiefs  at  present  to  be  remedied  are,  1,  The  great 
deceit  committed  by  persons  by  secret  judgments,  mortgages,  convey- 
ances, and  settlements,  whereby  purchasers  are  oftentimes  deceived, 
and  creditors  defeated,  and  this  the  more  considerable  in  England, 
because  indeed  the  great  inland  trade  we  have  is  the  trade  of  buying 
and  selling  of  lands ;  and  the  great  security  that  is  ordinarily  given 
to  creditors  and  lenders  of  money,  is  by  security  of  land.  2,  The 
multitude  of  chargeable  and  difficult  suits  in  law  occasioned  by  pre- 
conveyances,  secret  mortgages,  and  other  incumbrauces,  which 
probably  would  be  avoided  and  lessened,  if  all  men's  estates  lay  open 
to  the  view  of  others. 

The  remedy  propounded  is  by  an  Office  of  Inrolment,  or  Registry 
of  Conveyances. — In  this,  as  in  all  other  applications  of  remedies  to 
any  mischief,  these  things  must  be  considered.  1.  How,  and  by 
what  means,  the  remedy  may  be  commensurate  to  the  mischief?  2. 
Whether  the  remedy  or  the  application  thereof  in  such  manner  as  it 
may  be  commensurate  to  the  mischief,  be  feasible  or  not  ?  3.  Admit 
it  to  be  ;  then  what  inconveniences  may  otherwise  be  introduced  by 
the  application  of  the  remedy. 

1 .  If  the  inconveniences  introduced  by  it  be  greater  than  the  benefit 
it  gives,  the  remedy  is  to  be  rejected. 

2.  If  the  inconveniences  thereby  occasioned  be  overweighed  by  the 
benefit,  then  it  may  be  entertained ;  but  with  due  consideration  or 
provision  that  those  inconveniences  introduced  by  the  remedy  may, 
with  as  much  prudence  as  may  be,  be  obviated,  prevented,  removed, 
or  very  much  allayed,  by  suitable  provisions  against  them. 

The  first  of  these  considerations,  namely,  the  application  of  the 
remedy  in  a  due  commensurateness  to  the  mischief,  must  needs  be 
by  taking  care  that  there  is  no  room  or  inlet  for  any  such  deceit,  by 
secret  conveyances  or  incumbrances  of  estates.  For  if  any  one  leak 
be  left  unstopped,  the  vessel  will  sink  as  if  more  were  open ;  and  if 
any  one  device  be  lefl  unprovided  for,  thither  will  fraudulent  persons 
betake  themselves,  and  get  out  of  the  remedy  intended.  Therefore — 
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1.  All  judgments,  statutes,  and  recognizances,  must  lie  open  to 
view,  either  by  inroUing  or  registering  them,  because  those  charge 
lands. 

2.  All  trusts  touching  estates  must  be  inrolled  or  registered ;  for 
now,  by  the  power  of  Courts  of  Equity,  these  do  charge  lands,  and 
sometimes  in  the  hand  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  purchaser,  if  there  be 
proof  of  notice. 

3.  All  mortgages,  as  well  forfeited  as  not  forfeited.  Defeasances 
in  nature  of  mortgages  must  be  inrolled. 

4.  All  powers  of  revocation  and  limiting  of  new  uses,  powers  of 
letting  tr  charging  estates,  must  be  registered  or  inrolled  ;  for  these 
may  alter  the  title  of  lands,  and  are  sometimes  contained  in  distinct 
deeds,  from  the  deed  whereby  the  estate  is  settled. 

5.  All  declarations  of  uses  and  trusts  upon  fines,  recoveries,  and 
other  assurances. 

6.  All  grants  of  rents,  commons,  profits ;  all  conditions  and  re- 
servations of  rents. 

7.  All  leases  for  years  or  lives,  made  by  any  person  either  with 
rents,  or  without  it. 

8.  In  brief,  all  feoffments,  grants,  releases,  confirmations,  wills, 
forfeitures,  escheats,  commons,  or  whatsoever  other  estate  or  interest 
in  them. 

For  if  any  of  these  be  not  enrolled  or  registered,  or  some  way  ren- 
dered open  to  the  view  of  every  person,  a  man  may  be  cheated  or  de- 
ceived ;  and  what  the  odds  is,  whether  a  man  be  deceived  by  a  secret 
mortgage  or  judgment,  or  by  a  secret  lease  for  lives  or  years,  or  by  a 
secret  settlement,  or  devise,  or  will  ?  And  all  these  must  be  secret  to 
him  that  hath  no  ready  means  to  discover  them  ;  the  remedy  whereof 
is  designed  in  this  public  Registry. 


Reasons  and  Proposals  for  a  Registry  of  all  Deeds,  and  Incum^ 

brances  of  Real  Estate,  A.  D,  16/1. 

The  ensuing  are  extracts  from  a  Pamphlet  entitled  Reasons  and 
Proposals  for  a  Registry  of  all  Deeds  and  Incumbrances  of  Real 
Estate,  published  in  the  year  16/1.* 

*  ReasoM  and  Proposal*  for  a  Registry  or  Remembrancer  of  all  Deeds  and 
Incumbrances  of  real  Estates  to  be  had  in  every  County ^  most  necessary  and  ad- 
vantageouSf  as  well  for  Sellers  and  Borrowers^  as  Purchasers  and  Lenders.     To 
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The  usefulness  and  benefit  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  of  what  is 
proposed,  appears,  and  is  demonstrable  in  nothing  more,  than  the 
Tast  numbers  of  suits  and  actions  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster, 
arising  merely  by  reason  of  precedent  and  concealed  incumbrances, 
which  have,  and  daily  do  waste  and  consume  the  whole  substance  of 
such  as  are  concerned  in  them  ;  and  two  parts  in  three,  at  least,  of 
all  suits  touching  real  estates,  depending  in  Westminster  Hall,  are 
sprung  from  this  mischief. 

To  instance  particular  examples  of  persons  deceiving  and  deceived 
in  this  kind,  is  not  necessary,  it  being  so  epidemical  and  obvious, 
nor  can  be  mentioned  without  scandal  to  such  as  are  guilty  therein ; 
yet,  to  satisfy  curiosity,  I  could  vouch  and  justify,  within  the  circuit 
of  the  small  county  wherein  I  live,  to  the  value  of  above  forty 
thousand  pounds,  at  least,  of  them  at  this  time  in  being ;  and  I  pre- 
sume there  are  very  few,  who  are  acquainted  with  deahngs  in  the 
world  that  cannot  demonstrate  too  many  sad  instances  of  the  Hke 
kind,  in  their  own  respective  counties. 

The  terror  of  this  mischief  affrights  persons,  who  have  money  to 
lend  unto  those  that  want  it,  and  occasions  the  demanding  of  too 
unreasonable  securities,  which  inforces  men  to  engage  their  friends, 
as  well  as  their  lands,  to  satisfy  scrupulous  lenders  ;  and  hath  so  far 
weakened  credit,  as  that  a  lender,  in  these  days,  will  rather  set  at 
five  per  cent,  to  a  city  goldsmith,  or  scrivener,  upon  a  note  of  his 
hand,  than  at  six  to  a  country  gentleman  on  his  mortgage,  judgment, 
or  statute,  and  with  a  prudent  foresight  too ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  if 
his  security  proves  defective,  he  spends,  perhaps,  all  he  hath  to 
endeavour  the  recovery  of  it,  and,  in  the  other,  being  out  of  hopes,  he 
is  freed  from  further  trouble  or  charge,  and  sits  down  by  his  first 
loss. 

As  the  discovery  of  precedent  incumbrances  would  be  to  the 
great  benefit,  safety,  and  satisfaction  of  purchasers  and  lenders ;  so 
would  it  prove  no  less  advantageous  to  borrowers  and  sellers,  by 
giving  them  credit  to  raise  money  on  sale,  or  engagement  of  their 
lands,  as  occasion  requires,  without  drawing  in  (and  thereby  often 
ruining)  their  friends  to  be  engaged  with  them,  or  giving  general 
securities  by  Judgments,  Statutes,  and  Recognizances,  which  attach 
their  whole  estates  and  make  them  uncapable  of  selling  or  disposing 

the  Advance  of  Credit^  and  the  general  Good,  tnthoui  Prejudice  to  any  honest'- 
minded  Person,  most  humbly  offered  to  Consideration,     By  Nicholas  Philpot,  of 
New  Inn,  Oxford,  1671.     Mo, 
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any  part  of  it,  apon  what  emei^ent  occasions  soever ;  this  as  to  the 
sober  and  circumspect  debtors. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


Reasons /or  a  Registry,  A,D.  1678. 

The  ensuing  is  an  extract  from  the  preface  to  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Reasons  for  a  Registry,  published  in  the  year  1678.*  To  premise  to 
any  how  unhappily  the  several  purchases  and  mortgages  of  lands  in 
tliis  nation,  are  obnoxious  to  the  indirect  practices  and  frauds  of 
such  as  have  occasion  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  lands,  is  a  labour  I 
conceive  may  well  be  spared ;  since  the  clamours  of  too  many  who 
have  unfortunately  suffered  under  those  circumstances,  may  give 
us  a  most  evident  demonstration  thereof.  And  to  enumerate  those 
many  sufferers  were  as  endless  a  task ;  but  because  the  multiplicity 
of  frauds  which  have  been  practised  about  purchases  and  mortgages 
for  many  years  last  past,  have  made  men  weary  of  dealing  in  that 
nature,  and  our  present  laws  being  deficient  of  a  remedy ;  the  mis- 
chief is  grown  to  that  height  as  to  become  a  disease  almost  past  the 
hopes  or  possibility  of  a  redress,  we  may  the  more  excusably  imitate 
those  doctors,  who  in  desperate  diseases  adventure  to  apply  new  and 
unusual  remedies.  I  have  therefore  presumed  to  offer  some  reasons 
for  a  Registry,  by  showing  that  in  this  extreme  mischief  which 
we  at  present  labour  under,  the  same  being  rightly  settled  and 
established  in  this  nation,  may  in  all  probability  prove  an  effectual 
remedy  of  these  present  misfortunes ;  and  have  endeavoured  not 
only  to  show  the  real  benefits  and  advantages  of  a  registry,  but 
likewise  to  reconcile  it  to  the  conveniences  of  most  men's  concerns  ; 
that  so  it  may  the  more  readily  be  embraced,  most  men  being  averse 
to  any  remedy  they  stand  in  need  of,  though  never  so  requisite  and 
wholesome,  if  it  be  not  equally  pleasant  and  easy. 

♦  Reasons  for  a  Hegistryy  showing  briefly  the  great  Benefits  and  Advantages 
that  mag  accrue  to  this  Nation  thereby ^  and  likewise  reconciling  those  mistaken 
Inconveniences  v^hich  many  have  conceived  thereqf.  By  a  Jf^ell-fFisher  to  the 
Publick  Interest  qf  the  Nation.     London,  1678.     Ato. 

Sec  also  Reasons  against  a  Registry  for  LandSf  8fc.  Shewing  bri^y  the  great 
Disadvantages,  Charges  and  Inconveniences  that  may  accrue  to  the  whole  Nation 
in  general  thereby ^  much  over- balancing  the  particular  Advantages  that  are  ima- 
gined  to  arise  thenfrom  ;  In  answer  to  a  late  Book  entitled  Reasons  for  a  Re- 
gisiry ;  with  some  Reasons  for  a  Registry  of  Personal  Contracts^  humbly  offered 
to  Consideration.     London^  1678.     Ato. 
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The  subject  of  the  ensuing  discourse,  may  be  comprehended  under 
these  considerations : 

1 .  That  the  advancement  of  trade  is  the  great  concern  of  this  nation. 

2.  That  trade  cannot  be  completely  advanced  but  by  establishing 
so  secure  a  fund  that  money  may  be  safely  lent  on  all  necessary 
occasions. 

3.  That  no  other  security  but  the  lands  of  this  nation  can 
establish  such  a  fund. 

4.  That  the  lands  of  this  nation  cannot  become  such  a  security 
but  by  a  registry. 

5.  That  a  registry  may  be  made  practicable  in  this  nation  with- 
out any  real  inconveniences  attending  it. 

In  all  which  particulars  I  have  affected  brevity  as  much  as  it  is 
possible,  my  utmost  attempt  being  only  to  draw  the  ruder  lineaments 
of  that  piece,  of  which  I  could  wish  in  time  to  see  a  fair  picture. 


Mr,  AsgilCa  Essay  on  a  Registry  for  Titles  of  Lands,  A.B,  1701. 

The  ensuing  are  the  several  assertions  proved  by  Mr.  Asgill's  Essay 
in  order  to  introduce  a  Bill,  for  establishing  a  Registry  for  Titles  of 
Land : — First  Assertion. — ^That  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  free- 
hold lands  in  England  may  be  incumbered  in  divers  manners,  and 
at  divers  places.  Second  Assertion. — That  the  advantage  taken  (by 
the  conveyances  in  the  law)  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27  Hen.  YIII. 
in  making  clandestine  conveyances,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  that  Parliament,  and  all  the  avowed  laws  and  customs 
of  England,  doth  occasion  a  necessity  of  a  registry  to  prevent  them. 
Third  Assertion. — That  all  objections  made  against  a  registry, 
upon  account  of  mischiefs  which  may  arise  by  discovery  of  titles, 
are  not  only  contrary  to  all  the  avowed  laws  and  customs  of 
England ;  but  to  the  very  essence  of  the  title,  and  the  history  of 
conveyances.  Fourth  Assertion. — ^That  all  objections  made  against 
this  registry,  upon  account  of  reducing  the  practice  of  the  law,  are 
one  good  reason  for  it.  Fifth  Assertion. — That  the  assurance  of  the 
title,  and  despatch  of  business  by  this  registry,  will  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  all  the  charge  in  registering  the  incumbrances.  Sixth 
Assertion. — ^That  in  case  this  registry  be  admitted,  it  seems  more 
practicable  and  less  troublesome,  to  settle  it  in  the  metropoUs,  than 
to  dispose  it  into  the  several  counties. 
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The  Ministers  of  18  J  9. — Extract  from  an  Essay  ascribed  to  Lord 
John  Russeil,  published  anonymously,  1820. 

OF  the  present  ministers  it  is  difficult  at  this  moment  to  speak 
with  justice ;  but  without  any  needless  harshness,  it  maj 
be  observed,  that  their  pretensions  to  power  are  founded  rather  upon 
a  knowledge  of  business,  and  habits  of  office,  than  upon  any  character 
for  vigour  and  firmness  as  statesmen.  Upon  the  great  questions 
which  Parliament  is  bound  to  consider,  they  take  no  manly  or  de- 
cisive course.  Since  the  election  of  the  last  Parliament,  they  have 
agreed  only  upon  two  measures,  the  propriety  of  imposing  new 
burdens  upon  the  property,  and  the  necessity  of  laying  fresh  restric- 
tions upon  the  liberty,  of  the  subject.  The  keenest  of  their  opponents 
in  vain  tries  to  discover  their  line  of  policy ;  the  most  obsequious  of 
their  followers  is  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  they  submit 
to  modify  their  measures. 


All  Ministers  are  Knaves, 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  1772,  Mr,  Edmund 
Burke  said ;  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ministry  desire  to  be  trusted :  and 
why  do  they  desire  to  be  trusted  ?  Why,  truly,  because  they  are  in 
office !  Sir,  let  this  doctrine  be  noised  abroad,  and  see  how  it  will 
be  relished.  Trust  you,  because  you  are  in  office !  The  very  reason 
why  we  will  not  trust  you.  Our  constitution  is  founded  on  jealousy; 
and,  because  men  are  apt  to  betray  their  trust,  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
pohtical  axiom,  that  all  mimsters  are  knaves. 

[T 
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A  Prime  Minister  whose  Capacity  can  never  fail  of  being  extolled 

to  the  Skies. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  Prime  Minister  should  be  a  man  at  least  of 
plain  common  sense,  and  not  remarkable  for  any  gross  frailties  or 
imperfections  ;  and  of  such  there  is  no  scarcity  almost  in  any  nation  : 
he  ought  to  be  a  man  of  tolerable  health  and  constitution,  and  one 
who  delights  in  vanity,  that  he  may  relish,  as  well  as  he  is  able  to 
bear,  the  gaudy  crowds  that  honour  his  levees ;  the  constant  addresses, 
bows,  and  cringes  of  solicitors  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  homage  that  is 
paid  him.  The  accomplishment  he  stands  most  in  need  of,  is  to  be 
bold  and  resolute,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  shocked  or  ruffled ;  and  if 
he  be  thus  qualified,  has  a  good  memory,  and  is  moreover  able  to 
attend  a  multiplicity  of  business,  if  not  with  a  continual  presence  of 
mind,  at  least  seemingly  without  hurry  or  perplexity,  his  capacity 
can  never  fail  of  being  extolled  to  the  skies. — Extracts  from  old 
Writers. 


In  the  Case  of  Triennial  Parliaments^  Ministers  would  he  obliged  to 
change  their  Measures  as  often  as  the  People  changed  their  Minds. 

House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Septennial  Act,  March  1/34. — Sir  Robert  TFalpole;  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  by  experience  well  known  that  what  is  called  the  populace  of  every 
country  are  apt  to  be  too  much  elated  with  success,  and  too  much 
dejected  witb  every  misfortune ;  this  makes  them  wavering  in  their 
opinions  about  affairs  of  state,  and  never  long  of  the  same  mind ;  and 
as  this  House  is  chosen  by  the  unbiassed  voice  of  the  people  in 
general,  if  this  choice  were  so  often  renewed — if  there  were  triennial 
elections — we  might  expect,  that  this  House  would  be  as  wavering, 
and  as  unsteady  as  the  people  usually  are :  and  it  being  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation  without  the  concurrence 
of  this  House,  the  ministers  would  always  be  obliged  to  comply,  and 
consequently  would  be  obliged  to  change  their  measures  as  often  as 
the  people  changed  their  minds. 


Septennial  Parliaments. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1 734. — Sir  Robert  Walpole :  Mr. 
Speaker ;  In  the  case  of  septennial  Parliaments,  if  the  ministers  after 
having  felt  the  pulse  of  the  Parliament,  which  they  can  always  soon 
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do,  resolve  upon  any  measures,  thej  have  generally  time  enough 
before  the  new  election  comes  on,  to  give  the  people  a  proper  in- 
formation, in  order  to  show  them  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  they  have  pursued ;  and  if  the  people  should  at  any  time 
be  too  much  elated,  or  too  much  dejected,  or  should  without  a  cause 
change  their  minds,  those  at  the  helm  of  affairs  have  time  to  set 
them  right,  before  a  new  election  comes  on. 


Representation  of  the  People, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January,  1798,  Mr  Fo9 
said.  You  can  do  nothing  by  saying  in  this  House,  **  This  or  that  is 
the  opinion  of  the  people  ;*'  but  you  should  have  that  opinion  from 
themselves  freely  expressed,  by  a  true,  substantial,  as  well  as  virtual 
representation  of  the  people.  Not  by  universal  svffrage^  in  my 
opinion,  but  upon  a  scale  short  of  that ;  but,  with  that  limitation^  as 
large  as  it  is  otherwise  possible. 


The  whole  County  of  York  for  a  fair  and  equal  Representation 

of  the  People, 

In  the  Debate  on  Mr.  Pitt*s  motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament, 
May,  1782,  Sir  Charles  Turner  said.  That  the  House  of  Commons  at 
present  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  people  was  plain,  for  they 
had  carried  on  the  cursed  American  war,  notwithstanding  the  voice 
of  the  people  was  so  much  against  it  ;*  and  when  the  order  of  the 
day  was  moved,  it  should  have  been  recollected  that  the  Cinque  Ports 
returned  their  members  to  Parliament  by  the  voice  of  the  revenue 
officers.  He  believed  the  present  ministry  were  honester  than  the 
last,  but  that  was  no  reason  for  him  to  be  quiet ;  he  wanted  the  con- 
stitution to  be  in  such  a  situation,  that  no  ministry,  however  bad, 
could  for  the  future  make  use  of  it  against  the  subject ;  it  was  a  good 
thing,  he  said,  to  have  a  good  king,  but  we  ought  to  guard  against  a 
bad  one,  and  he  had  in  his  infancy  sucked  the  milk  of  patriotism, 
and  he  was  confident  some  of  that  milk  still  remained  in  him,  and 
would  come  forth  on  all  occasions  of  this  kind.  He  was  himself  a 
member  for  the  city  of  York,  and  he  was  confident  the  whole  county 
was  for  a  fair  and  equal  representation  of  the  people,  and  if  it  was 

*  See,  however,  subseqvent  pages  of  this  work. 
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not  adopted  by  the  House,  the  people  would  themselves  insist 
upon  it. 

King  William  reluctantly  consented  to  harsh  Measures  against 

the  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 

Debate  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Petition,  May,  1805.  Mr. 
Fox :  Mr,  Speaker ;  King  William  was  unquestionably  a  great  man  ; 
I  may  say  the  greatest  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  this  or  any  other 
country ;  but  whoever  would  wish  to  raise  his  character,  by  repre- 
senting him  as  a  persecutor  of  heresy  and  idolatry,  materially 
mistakes  the  character  of  that  prince.  I  am  persuaded,  that  he 
most  reluctantly  consented  to  harsh  measures  against  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  only  did  so,  because  it  was  represented  to  him  by  his 
ministers,  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary. 


Mental  Reservation, 


April,  1791.  House  of  Commons.  Debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Dissenters'  Relief  Bill.  Oath  to  be  taken  as  a  qualification  to 
hold  an  office. — Mr.  Fox  said,  that  if  gentlemen  had  that  idea  of 
Roman  Catholics  which  some  seemed  to  have,  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  what  oath  was  prescribed,  because  they  supposed  a 
mental  reservation.  He  thought  it  proper  to  mention,  that  he  did 
not  entertain  such  an  opinion  of  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  any  sect 
whatever ;  and  many  great  countries  must  have  suffered  from  such  a 
circumstance,  had  it  existed,  long  before  this  time. 


^a  restrictive  Law  is  made  on  account  of  peculiar  Circumstances  of 
a  political  nature,  the  moment  those  Circumstances  cease,  the 
Restriction  ceases  to  he  politic,  and  consequently  ceases  to  be  just. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1805. — Mr.  Foxi  Mr. 
Speaker ;  No  man's  mind,  I  hope,  is  so  framed  as  to  imagine  that 
restrictions  can  be  justified  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  allowed  to  continue.  Such  an  opinion  would  be  a  solecism 
in  political  reasoning ;  it  would  do  away  the  original  principle  on 
which  such  laws  were  founded,  to  contend,  that  though  they  might 
be  unnecessary  at  the  time  they  were  adopted,  yet  that,  by  a  long 
lapse  of  time  they  have  acquired  a  prescriptive  light.  If  a  restrictive 
law  is  made  on  account  of  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  political 
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nature,  the  moment  these  circumstances  cease,  the  restriction  ceases 
to  be  politic,  and  consequently  ceases  to  be  just.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  any  man  can  be  justified  in  supposing  that,  where  the  circum- 
stances on  which  a  law  is  founded  have  ceased,  the  justice  of  con- 
tinuing that  law  can  be  a  matter  for  fair  reasoning. 


Policy  of  the  States  of  Antiquity, 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May,  1805,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  [Dr.  Horsley]  said  that  it  certainly  was  the  policy  of 
all  the  states  of  antiquity,  to  require  that  persons  in  office  in  the 
State  should  be  of  the  established  religion  of  the  country. 


A.D,  1689. — \2d.  in  the  Pound  granted  upon  Lands  and  Houses, 

and  all  Personal  Estates. 

House  of  Commons,  10th  May,  1689. — The  House  in  a  Committee 
on  the  supply  resolved,  '*  That  a  subsidy  be  granted  their  Majesties 
of  I2d.  in  the  pound  for  one  year,  upon  all  lands  and  houses,  &c.j 
according  to  the  true  intrinsic  value;  as  likewise  on  all  personal 
estates,*  household  goods  and  stock  excepted ;  and  also  upon  offices 
and  employments,  those  of  the  army  and  navy  excepted,"  and  a  bill 
was  ordered  accordingly. 


The  Funding  System. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  1/97,  Lord 
Hawkesbury  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Funding  System  was 
great  cause  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  country.  It  was  a  dis- 
covery which  had  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  conse- 
quences. But  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  that  system,  it  must  be 
confined  within  certain  bounds.  Nothing  could  give  a  deeper  wound 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  or  more  effectually  destroy  indivi- 
dual comfort,  than  any  disaster  to  the  funded  system. 

*  See  before,  page  118. 
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The  Income  Duty  Bill  of  1 798.— TOe  System  of  the  Bill  was 

adopted  under  the  Protectorate, 

lit  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill, 
December,  1 798,  Sir  W.  Pulteney  said  that  there  was  a  great  objection 
to  the  Bill  upon  the  ground  that  government  must  necessarily  become 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  every  individual  in  the  king- 
dom, and  consequently  know  when  and  where  to  find  all  the  property 
in  England.  This  was  a  thing  that  was  quite  improper  for  any 
government  to  know,  for  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
TDinister  to  go  on  with  a  scale  of  ruinous  expense,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose  the  desire  of  the  minister  whenever  he  wanted  to 
lay  hold  of  any  of  this  property.  The  oath  set  forth  and  prescribed 
in  the  bill  had  a  tendency  to  this  dangerous  disclosure.  There  was 
a  clause  directing  that  books  should  be  prepared,  and  these  books 
might  in  time  come  on  the  table  of  the  minister  ;  and  this  would  of 
itself  make  the  state  of  property  extremely  insecure.  This  mode 
was  indeed  not  entirely  new ;  but  it  had  never  been  adopted  since 
the  Revolution.  He  knew  that  the  system  of  this  bill  was  adopted 
under  the  Protectorate  ;*  there  was  then  an  assessment  of  income, 
md  every  man  in  the  kingdom  was  made  to  contribute.  It  was 
levied  very  arbitrarily  and  unjustly,  and  nothing  ever  made  the 
people  feel  more  dejection  than  that  system  of  taxation  ;  it  probably 
had  a  share  in  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  After 
that  restoration  the  system  was  found  impracticable,  and  as  far  as 
regarded  the  landed  interest  it  ended  in  a  land-tax. 


General  Tax  upon  Income, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill, 
December,  1798,  Mr.  Tiemey  said  with  regard  to  a  general  tax 
upon  income,  he  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  chiefly  that  all  income 
was  not  disposable  property.  The  principle  that  every  man  should 
contribute  according  to  his  means,  he  approved ;  but  income  was  a 
very  inadequate  criterion.  The  difference  between  incomes  was 
obvious.  A  person  possessing  a  permanent  and  independent  income 
might  spend  what  portion  of  it  he  chose  without  injury  to  his  heirs  ; 
but  income  resulting  from  personal  industry,  or  from  professions, 

*  See  ante,  pp.  8  and  9,  Debate  respectiDg  the  AtieMment  of  a  Tax  upon  Pro- 
perty in  the  Time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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was  very  different :  it  was  necessary  that  a  part  of  the  incomes  of 
these  descriptions  should  be  laid  by  as  a  provision  for  old  age. 


An  Income  Tax  confounds  Industry  with  Indolence, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill« 
December,  1 798,  Mr.  William  Smith  asked  upon  what  principle  of 
political  economy  could  the  House  pronounce  that  measure  to  be 
wise,  honest,  politic,  and  just,  which  would  impose  an  equal  tax 
upon  indolence  and  industry  ?  But  this  the  present  bill  went 
directly  to  do.  One  man,  for  instance,  might  draw  a  dividend  from 
the  funds  of  500/.  per  annum,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  exertions  of  his  industry ;  while  the  other  enjoyed  the  same 
sum  without  its  ever  having  cost  him  any  labour.  This  bill  would 
assess  both  equally.  Was  not,  then,  industry  confounded  with  in- 
dolence ?  He  hoped  the  House  would  not  permit  the  drone  and  the 
bee,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  be  thrown  promiscuously  together 
under  the  pressure  of  a  cruel,  oppressive,  and  indiscriminating  tax. 


Property  Tax. — Income  Tax. 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  1798,  Mr.  J7. 
Thornton  said  he  thought  those  gentlemen  wrong  who  sought  to  lay 
the  tax  on  property ;  for  the  disclosure  of  property  must  be  more 
objectionable  to  every  class  of  men,  as  it  would  be  more  indelicate 
than  the  disclosure  of  income.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  lay  a 
tax  both  on  capital  and  income  than  on  income  only ;  for  a  tax  on 
capital  would  reduce  the  tax  on  income. 


Income  Duty  Bill,  A,  D.  1 799.  The  general  Principle  of  Taxation, 
that  every  Man  shall  pay  in  Proportion  to  the  Protection  he 
receives,  such  Protection  being  commensurate  with  his  Property. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill,  A.  D. 
1799,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  said,  that  if  the  state  of  the  country  was 
such  that  a  forced  contribution  must  be  the  means  of  supporting  the 
government,  then  it  became  their  Lordships  to  consider  well,  whether 
the  general  princi[)le  of  taxation,  which  required  that  every  man 
should  pay  in  proportion  to  the  protection  he  received,  which  pro- 
tection was  commensurate  with  his  property,  was  acted  upon  in  this 
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bill.  In  his  mind  the  criterion  was  extremely  erroneous.  In  one 
case  it  would  be  a  tax,  as  it  professed  to  be,  upon  income ;  in  an- 
other, it  would  be  a  tax  upon  capital.  A  temporary  tax  upon  income 
must  in  its  nature  be,  in  many  instances,  a  tax  upon  capital.  The 
present  tax  was  said  to  be  for  three  years.  Thus,  then,  a  person 
possessed  of  ^1000  a  year,  and  expending  the  whole  of  it,  could 
not  without  considerable  inconvenience  reduce  his  expenditure  to 
^900;  whereas,  by  taking  from  his  capital  ^100  he  will  diminish 
his  income  but  £5  a  year  for  each  year,  and  with  comparatively  a 
trifling  inconvenience,  he  will  be  thus  enabled  to  pay  his  tax.  Per- 
sons, on  the  other  hand,  who  possess  greater  incomes  than  they  an- 
nually expend,  convert  their  surplus  into  capital.  In  both  cases, 
therefore,  the  tax  takes  from  their  capital,  and  not  from  their  income. 
Tet  possessing  this  clear  character  of  being,  in  most  instances,  a  tax 
upon  capital,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  how  unjust  it  would 
be  in  its  operation ;  for  if  the  annuitant  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  his  capital,  you  take  from  him  a  fiHieth  part  of  his  property,  as 
the  average  value  of  existing  annuities  cannot  be  said  to  be  more 
than  five  years'  purchase.  You  take  from  the  stockholder  little  more 
than  a  two-hundredth  part,  and  from  the  landowner  only  a  three- 
hundredth  part.  If  the  tax  should  continue  so  long  as  to  make  it 
inconvenient  for  a  person  to  discharge  it  by  disposing  of  a  pait  of 
his  capital,  then  in  its  effect  it  will  have  all  the  consequences  of  a 
permanent  tax ;  in  which  case  it  will  not  only  prove  more  injurious 
to  individuals,  but  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state  ;  for  there  is  a 
most  essential  distinction  between  taking  a  sum  from  the  public  upon 
articles  as  they  are  consumed,  and  taking  a  sum  from  the  means  by 
which  produce  is  to  be  obtained.  The  latter  strikes  directly  at  the 
vital  principle  of  national  prosperity,  for  it  operates  as  a  check  upon 
improvement.  At  a  time  when  every  writer  upon  political  economy 
is  of  opinion,  that  tithe  operates  as  a  general  check  to  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  melioration  of  the  country,  we  are  about 
to  adopt  a  measure  which  will  establish  a  new  tithe  over  the  king- 
dom ;  and  that  which  in  its  partial  operation  is  deemed  so  injurious, 
we  are  about  to  generalize  and  extend  to  all  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  to  add  it  to  the  existing  tithe  upon  agriculture. 
Now,  when  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  tithe  which  is  derived 
from  annual  profits  ought  to  be  converted  into  principal,  if  it  could 
be  done  vrithout  affecting  the  interests  of  those  who  derive  their 
income  from  it,  yon  are  about  to  establish  a  more  enlarged  tithe,  and 
that  in  the  heaviest  way ;  for  it  not  only  proposes  to  take  a  tenth  of 
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eyeiy  man's  industry,  but  in  many  cases  a  tenth  of  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  be  employed  in  order  to  make  that  industry  productive.  In 
the  mixed  and  uncertain  tendency  of  the  tax,  the  most  striking 
inequalities  will  impede  even  its  success  as  a  measure  of  finance, 
whereas,  if  it  had  been  directed  at  capital,  it  would  have  been  less 
complicated  and  less  unequal.  It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  that 
capital  cannot  be  got  at  nor  ascertained  ;  but  if  the  principle  be  once 
admitted,  that  capital  or  property  is  to  be  charged  in  proportion  to 
the  protection  it  derives  from  the  government,  surely  it  may  be  dis- 
covered. 


The  Tax  on  Property y  A.  D,  1805. 

In  the  debate  on  the  budget,  18th  February,  1805,  Mr.  Fox  said,  a 
ground  of  objection  with  me  is,  the  tax  on  property.  The  addition 
now  proposed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  will,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mis- 
taken, lay  the  foundation  of  endless  calamity  to  this  country.  One 
great  objection  to  the  tax  on  income  is,  that  it  affords  a  facility  of 
getting  near  what  we  would  most  lament,  that  state  in  which  a 
miuister  could  take  the  property  of  the  subject  indiscriminately. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  have  to  lament  in  regard  to  the  tax  on 
property,  which  can  only  operate  as  a  facility  to  the  deprecated  end. 
This  time  ^25  per  cent,  are  added  ;  possibly  there  will  be  next  time 
^25  per  cent,  more  put  on  it ;  after  that,  possibly,  it  will  be  doubled ; 
then,  possibly,  trebled,  until  the  principle  is  silently,  but  fatally  esta- 
blished, of  taking  the  money  of  the  subject  wherever,  and  however  it 
may  be  found.  I  do  not  say  that  this  crisis  is  near ;  God  forbid  it 
should  be !  With  these  impressions  of  the  vast  impolicy  of  such  a 
growing  tax  as  this,  I  own  to  you.  Sir,  that  I  do  from  my  heart  wish 
some  other  measure  could  be  devised.  I  never  approved  of  this  tax^ 
nor  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  I  think  that  limits 
should  be  set  to  it  which  cannot  be  exceeded. 


Extract  from  CromwelVs  Speech  on  opening  the  Parliament  that 
firet  met  after  the  issuiny  of  his  Ordinance  of  the  22nd  August^ 
1654,  /or  the  better  regulating  and  limiting  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 

Painted  Chamber,  16.54. — The  Lord  Protector :  Gentlemen,  Truly 
I  may  say  somewhat  on  the  behalf  of  the  Government.  It  has  had 
some  things  in  desire,  and  it  hath  done  some  things  actually :  it 
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hath  desired  to  reform  the  laws :  I  say  to  reform  them ;  and  for  that 
end  it  hath  called  together  persons  (without  reflection)  of  as  great 
ahility,  and  as  great  integrity,  as  there  are  in  these  nations,  to  con- 
sider how  the  laws  might  be  made  plain  and  short,  and  less  charge- 
able to  the  people  ;  how  to  lessen  expense  for  the  good  of  the  nation ; 
and  those  things  are  in  preparation,  and  the  bills  prepared,  which  in 
due  time  I  make  no  question  will  be  tendered  to  you.  There  hath 
been  care  taken  to  put  the  administration  of  the  laws  into  the 
hands  of  just  men ;  men  of  the  most  known  integrity  and  ability. 
The  Chancery  hath  been  reformed^  and  I  hope  to  the  just  satisfaction 
of  all  good  men  ;  and  for  the  things  depending  there,  which  made  the 
burden  and  work  of  the  honourable  persons  intrusted  in  those  ser^ 
vices  beyond  their  ability y  it  hath  referred  many  of  them  to  those 
places  where  Englishmen  love  to  have  their  rights  tried,  the  Courts  of 
Law  at  Westminster » 


Office  of  Lord  Chancellor.     A  third  Address  to  an  eminent  Chancery 
Advocate. — From  the  Writings  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

If  I  could  suppose  that  the  circumstances  on  which  your  imagination 
dwelt  with  most  pleasure,  were  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
which  attend  the  office  of  Chancellor  ;  the  homage  which  is  always 
paid  to  the  man,  be  he  whom  he  may,  before  whom  the  mace  and 
the  great  seal  are  borne ;  the  advantage  of  appearing  with  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  brilliant  circle  of  a  court;  of  living  in  habits  of 
familiarity  with  those  to  whom  the  vulgar  look  up  with  awe  and 
veneration ;  the  pride  of  transmitting  a  title  to  your  posterity ;  or 
even  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  it  is  your  own  exertions  alone 
which  have  raised  you  to  such  an  eminence ;  I  should  fear  the  indul- 
gence  of  such  reveries  would  be  attended  with  consequences  the  most 
pernicious  *  *  *.  But  he  who  sees  principally  in  a  high  office  the 
enlarged  means  of  doing  good,  and  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  dis- 
charging well  the  most  important  duties ;  who  dwells  on  the  delight- 
ful vision  of  a  highly  improved  state  of  society,  in  which  the  enls 
insc})arable  from  the  human  condition  are  mitigated,  and  the  errors, 
the  follies,  and  the  vices,  of  mankind  are  corrected,  tempered,  and 
repressed  ;  and  who  can  in  these  waking  dreams,  connect  himself 
with  the  improvements  he  contemplates,  as  being  in  some  degree  the 
cause  and  author  of  them  ; — to  such  a  man,  the  very  reveries  which 
he  has  entertained  are  a  real  good.  If  ever  they  should  be  realized, 
he  will  come  into  office  having  well  considered,  and  being  matured. 
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and,  as  it  were  exercised  for,  its  important  functions,  and  ready  to 
improve  and  make  the  most  of  every  moment  of  his  puhlic  life. 
His  enjoyments  vrill  be  multiplied  beyond  what  is  the  common  lot 
even  of  the  most  upright  magistrates ;  for  he  will  have  enjoyed  in 
hope  and  in  expectation  all  that  it  will  be  his  great  good  fortune  to 
accomplish.  The  period  of  his  remaining  in  office,  considering  the 
brevity  of  human  life,  and  the  late  stage  of  it  at  which  such  promo- 
tions ever  are  attained,  cannot  be  of  long  duration :  and  the  time 
which  may  elapse  after  his  magistracy  is  at  an  end,  the  season  of 
reflection  on  his  past  life,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  long 
attended  with  unimpaired  faculties,  or  with  any  capacity  of  such 
enjoyments ;  but,  by  anticipating  in  his  reflections  the  good  which 
he  is  to  do,  he  will  have  enlarged  the  period  of  a  happy  and  an 
honoured  existence. 


Sir  John  Romilly's  Description  of  the  Principles  and  Law 
administered  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

In  the  Debate  upon  the  motion  that  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  Bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time,  February,  1850,  the  Solicitor-General 
[Sir  John  Romilly]  said,  he  did  not  deny  that  there  were  some  defects 
in  the  principles  and  law  administered  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  that 
might  be  removed  by  statute ;  but  he  did  say  that  no  person  could 
be  acquainted  with  the  system  of  law  administered  by  that  court, 
especially  that  which  compelled  people  to  fulfil  to  the  full  extent  the 
duties  of  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
regarded  agreements  and  arrangements  between  people  of  the  same 
family,  without  feeling  that  it  administered  not  only  a  great  system 
of  civil  law,  but  also  a  very  high  and  pure  system  of  morality,  and 
that  it  would  act  most  beneficially  upon  the  interests  of  society  if 
that  system  were  much  more  extensively  diffused,  and  were  generally 
acted  upon.  But  it  cast  a  slur  and  disparagement  upon  the  name  of 
Chancery,  and  the  doctrines  of  high  morality  and  purity  which  pro- 
ceeded from  it  were  supposed  to  be  injurious,  because  they  came 
from  that  place  from  which,  unfortunately,  no  suitor  scarcely  ever 
came  during  his  lifetime,  and  which  never  afforded  its  protection  to 
the  suitor  unless  accompanied  by  a  heavy  penalty  upon  his  fortune. 
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"  /  am  sure  I  saw  Petticoats** 

House  of  Commons,  Tuesday,  1st  June,  1675. — Some  ladies  were 
in  the  gallery,  peeping  over  the  gentlemen's  shoulders.  The  Speaker, 
[Sir  Edward  Seymour]  spying  them,  called  out,  *'  What  Borough  do 
those  ladies  serve  for  V*  To  which  Sir  William  Coventry  replied, 
*'They  serve  for  the  Speaker's  Chamber."  Sir  Thomas  Littleton 
said,  "The  Speaker  might  mistake  them  for  gentlemen  with  fine 
sleeves,  dressed  like  ladies."  Says  the  Speaker,  "  I  am  sure,  I  saw 
petticoats.*' 

Law  of  Parliament, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1605. — In  the  case  of  the  charge  against 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Selden  said.  That  these  cases  are  to 
be  ruled  by  the  Law  of  Parliament,  and  not  either  by  the  Common 
or  Civil  Law. 


Freedom  of  Speech  in  the  Great  Council  of  Parliament. 

A.D.  1575.  House  of  Commons. — Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  enlargement  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  who  had  been  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  for  having  in  a 
set  speech  uttered  divers  offensive  matters  against  the  Queen,  spoke  as 
follows  : — True  it  is,  that  nothing  can  be  well  concluded  in  a  council 
where  there  is  not  allowed,  in  debating  of  cases  brought  in,  delibera- 
tion, liberty,  and  freedom  of  speech ;  otherwise,  if  in  consultation 
men  be  either  interrupted  or  terrified,  so  as  they  cannot  nor  dare  not 
speak  their  opinions  freely,  like  as  that  Council  cannot  but  be  reputed 
for  a  servile  council,  even  so  all  the  proceedings  therein  shall  be 
rather  to  satisfy  the  wills  of  a  few,  than  to  determine  that  which 
shall  be  just  and  reasonable.  But  herein  we  may  not  forget  to  put 
a  difference  between  liberty  of  speech  and  licentious  speech  ;  for  by 
the  one,  men  deliver  their  opinions  freely,  and  with  this  caution,  that 
all  be  spoken,  pertinently,  modestly,  reverently,  and  discreetly ;  the 
other  contrariwise  uttereth  all  impertinently,  rashly,  arrogantly,  and 
irreverently,  without  respect  of  person,  time,  or  place ;  and  though 
freedom  of  speech  hath  always  been  used  in  this  great  council  of 
Parliament,  and  is  a  thing  most  necessary  to  be  preserved  amongst 
us ;  yet  the  same  was  never,  nor  ought  to  be  extended  so  far,  as 
that  a  man  in  this  house  may  speak  what  and  of  whom  he  list. 
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Irish  Habeas  Corpus  Suspetision  Act,  A.D,  1805.  All  Inquiry  as 
to  the  Necessity  of  passing  the  Law  refused. — Speech  of  Lord 
HenrylPetty, 

House  of  Commons,  14  Feb.  1805. — Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  he 
could  not  but  lament  that  the  House  should  be  called,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  adopt  a  measure  of  this  nature  upon  such  extraordinary 
grounds,  or  rather  upon  the  absence  of  all  ground  whatsoever ;  for 
all  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  passing  such  a  law  had  been 
peremptorily  refused.  He  would  not  pretend  to  say  there  was  no 
possible  case  that  could  exist  in  which  the  House  could  be  warranted 
to  adopt  such  a  bill  without  inquiry,  as  certainly  a  case  might  occur 
in  which  the  notoriety  of  public  danger  was  so  palpable  to  every  man 
as  to  supersede  all  necessity  for  inquiry ;  but  did  such  a  case  exist 
at  this  moment  ?  If  it  did  exist,  it  must  exist  in  the  dark ;  and  if 
there  was  sedition  in  the  country,  it  must  be  secret ;  and  before  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  pass  a  bill  for  suspending  so  important  a 
branch  of  the  constitutional  law  towards  the  people  of  Ireland,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  those  who  brought  it  forward,  to  prove  that  neces- 
sity, and  upon  the  House  to  go  into  inquiry,  before  it  was  induced  to 
adopt  the  measure.  If  danger  or  sedition  did  lurk  in  any  part  of 
Ireland,  it  did  not  follow,  that  a  measure  of  so  much  severity  ought, 
therefore,  to  attach  upon  the  whole  country.  But  ministers  had 
adduced  no  proof  that  the  mischief  had  existence  in  any  part  of  that 
country.  Without  due  proof  of  such  evil  existing,  the  House  ought  to 
refuse  the  measure  ;  and  if  any  ill  consequence  should  occur  from 
such  refusal,  the  blame  ought  not  to  attach  upon  Parliament  but 
upon  ministers,  who  shall  not  have  brought  forward  the  proofs  neces- 
sary to  justify  Parliament  in  passing  such  a  law.  But  in  the  present 
case,  at  a  notice  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  House  was  called  on  to 
adopt  the  measure  ;  and  when  ministers  are  asked  to  bring  forward 
the  proofs  of  the  necessity,  they  answer,  **  Proofs  are  not  necessary. 
Depend  upon  it  the  danger  exists.  Depend  upon  it  the  powers  con- 
veyed by  this  bill  will  not  be  abused  in  the  lenient  hands  of  the  present 
Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  [Earl  of  Ilardwicke].**  But  was  this,  he 
would  ask,  the  language  for  ministers  to  hold  to  Parliament,  or  upon 
which  that  House  would  feel  itself  warranted  to  act,  for  the  suspension 
of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland?  He  trusted 
such  a  species  of  unproved  representation  would  never  be  admitted  by 
that  House  as  a  justification  for  placing  the  liberties  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  any  individual,  however  respect- 
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able  i  and  no  man  entertained  higher  personal  respect  for,  or  a  more 
exalted  opinion  of  the  lenient  character  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  government,  than  he  did.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  one  or  two  individuals  at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  attend  to  every 
particular  case  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Ireland,  especially 
when  all  the  passions  of  individuals  were  alive,  and  personal  animosity 
was  seeking  to  wreak  its  private  revenge  by  means  of  aggravated  and 
frequently  unfounded  crimination.  Could  these  one  or  two  upright 
individuals  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  apply  to  every 
case  the  same  impartial  justice,  and  the  same  fair  examination  which 
would  be  given  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  deciding  on  all  the  circum- 
stances ?  It  was  impossible  they  could,  and  yet  this  was  the  sort  of 
substitution  which  the  House  was  called  upon  to  sanction,  without 
any  inquiry  whatsoever.  It  was  matter  of  notoriety,  that,  even  under 
the  mild  and  moderate  administration  of  the  Marquis  ComwaUis, 
[A.  D.  1798 — 1801,]  characterised  as  it  so  eminently  was  by  caution, 
by  deHberation,  and  by  lenity,  yet  many  persons  suffered  punishment 
under  existing  prejudices,  misrepresentation,  or  false  proofs,  whose 
innocence  was  afterwards  fully  demonstrated.  Numbers  of  cases  were 
also  extant,  even  in  the  history  of  this  country,  to  show  that  arbi- 
trary power  had  rarely  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals  without 
being  abused;  and  even  going  no  farther  than  the  administration  of  the 
Alien  Bill,  how  many  hundreds  of  innocent  individuals  have  suffered, 
even  with  the  best  intentions  of  ministers,  through  the  false  or  mali- 
cious misrepresentation  of  enemies  And  if  such  abuses  could  occur 
in  dispensing  a  law  to  a  few  aliens,  how  much  greater  was  the  liability 
under  a  law  attaching  upon  the  millions  that  compose  the  population 
of  Ireland.  He  [Lord  H.  Petty]  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  possibility 
that  sufficient  cause  for  such  a  bill  might  exist ;  all  he  meant  to 
insist  on  was,  that  there  was  wanting  the  notoriety  and  publicity  of 
any  existing  cause  that  could  warrant  the  legislature  in  passing  such 
abiU. 


Some  Marriages^  which  are  a  great  Disappointment  to  the  Avarice  or 
Ambition  of  Parents,  are  rather  of  Advantage  than  of  Prejudice  to 
the  Community. 

In  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage Bill,  May,  1/53,  Mr.  Robert  Nugent  said:  And  for  what, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  to  bring  all  these  mischiefs  upon  our  native 
country  ?  That  my  young  lord,  or  the  young  rich  squire,  forsooth,  may 
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not  be  induced  to  marry  his  mother's  maid,  or  a  neighbouring  farmer's 
daughter,  who  may  probably  make  him  a  better  wife  and  render  him 
more  happy  than  if  he  had  married  the  richest  heiress  in  the  king* 
dom  ;  or  tliat  young  miss  may  not  run  away  with  her  father's  foot- 
man, who  may  make  her  a  better  husband,  than  any  lord  or  rich 
squire  she,  or  even  her  father,  could  have  chosen.  Such  marriages, 
I  shall  grant,  sir,  are  a  great  disappointment  to  the  avarice  or 
ambition  of  the  parents  ;  but  they  are  rather  of  advantage  than  of 
prejudice  to  the  community;  and  if  the  married  couple  are  unhappy  it 
generally  proceeds  from  the  cruel,  unnatural,  unforgiving  temper  of  the 
parents,  which  our  laws  should  rather  endeavour  to  rectify  than  encoa- 
rage.  But  if  this  Bill  be  passed  into  a  law  the  parents  may  relent, 
the  parents  may  forgive ;  but  *'  lex  est  res  surda  et  inexorabilis :"  the 
law  will  neither  relent  nor  forgive :  the  married  couple  must  be 
looked  on  as  whore  and  rogue,  and  their  children  bom  before  they 
are  again  married  must  be  all  bastards ;  for,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  all  other  countries,  a  future  marriage  does  not  by  our  law  legiti- 
mate the  children  bom  before  it ;  therefore  if  this  bill  passes,  I  hope 
our  law  will  in  this  respect  be  altered,  and  made  more  agreeable  to 
common  sense. 


The  Logic  tohich  goes  to  prove,  that  because  a  Man  is  totally  igno- 
rant o/  Land  Operations  he  is  there/ore  skilled  in  those  of  the  Sea. 
— Lord  Melville  and  Johnny  M'Crea. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1805. — Mr.  Sheridan:  Mr.  Speaker; 
But  then  1  am  told,  "  There's  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Do 
you  forget  the  leader  of  the  grand  catamaran  expedition  ?  Are  you 
not  aware  of  the  important  change  in  that  department,  and  the  vast 
advantage  the  country  is  likely  to  derive  from  that  change  ?"  Indeed^ 
sir,  it  puzzles  one  to  imagine  how  the  noble  Viscount  (Melville)  came 
to  fill  that  office.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  his  particular 
habits  that  pointed  it  out  to  him.  Am  I  asked  whether  I  would 
have  had  that  minister  placed  in  his  old  situation  ?  I  say,  No !  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  let  him  return  to  us  as  our  war  minister.  When 
I  recollect  his  management  of  expeditions ;  when  I  remember  Toulon, 
and  Corsica,  and  Fcrrol,  and  moreover  the  expedition  to  Egypt — that 
expedition  in  which  Providence  so  singularly  blessed  our  arms ;  an 
expedition,  the  scheme  and  means  of  which  naturally  led  to  anything 
but  the  actual  issue — I  can  never  wish  to  see  the  noble  Viscount  at 
the  head  of  the  war  department  again.     I  grant  that  it  is  fair  to  say 
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that  a  minister  who  has  conducted  land  operations  may  possibly  be 
equally  capable  of  managing  our  naval  concerns ;  but  I  cannot  see 
the  force  of  that  sort  of  logic  which  goes  to  prove,  that  because  a 
mau  is  totally  ignorant  of  land  operations  he  is  therefore  skilled  in 
those  of  the  sea.  This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which  I  shall 
relate  with  the  greater  satisfaction,  because  it  will  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  name  of  a  man,  whose  memory  is  dear 
to  many  of  the  members. of  this  house  ;  I  mean  the  late  Mr.  Garrick. 
He  had  a  friend,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  M*Crea.  He 
was  a  very  clever,  agreeable  man,  but  rather  an  eccentric  character. 
He  was  so  well  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  that  he  was  called 
"  honest  Johnny  M'Crea."  This  gentleman  one  day  brought  Gar- 
rick a  tragedy  in  four  acts.  Garrick  looked  at  it,  and  advised  him 
to  lay  it  aside,  as  he  did  not  appear  to  have  a  talent  for  writing 
tragedy.  M'Crea  took  his  advice,  but  the  next  year  he  went  to  him 
with  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  and  desired  it  might  be  put  in  rehearsal. 
Garrick  read  it,  and  found  it  was  execrable  stuff;  he  returned  it; 
upon  which  M'Crea  asked  him,  how  he  could  return  it,  as  it  had 
been  written  by  his  desire. — "  My  desire,"  replied  Garrick,  *'  I 
merely  gave  you  my  advice  on  the  subject."  "  What,"  said  Johnny, 
**  did  na  ye  tel  me  that  my  genius  did  na  lee  in  the  way  o'  tragedy?" 
— "  Yes,"  replied  Garrick,  "  but  I  did  not,  therefore,  say  that  it  lay 
in  comedy."  **  Bless  my  saul,  mon,"  cried  Johnny,  *•  if  my  talent 
does  na  lee  in  the  way  o*  tragedy,  and  it  does  na  lee  in  the  way 
o'  comedy,  whare  the  de'el  else  con  it  lee  ?"  Now,  sir,  it  does  seem 
to  me  as  if  the  noble  Viscount  had  been  reasoning  after  the  manner 
of  honest  Johnny  M'Crea,  and  because  he  has  found  out  that  his 
genius  is  not  exactly  fitted  for  land  operations,  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  it  must  shine  out  in  sea  affairs,  or  ''  whare  the  de'el  else  con 
it  lee?" 


Lord  Stanhope  would  teach  the  Lord  Chancellor  Law,  as  he  had 
that  day  taught  the  Bishops  Religion, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  year  1 789,  for  relieving 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  from  sundry  penalties  and 
disabilities.  Lord  Stanhope,  addressing  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
said.  On  another  occasion,  I  shall  teach  the  learned  Lord  law,  as  I 
have  this  day  taught  the  bench  of  Bishops  religion. 


THE 


^atltatnentats  anti  political  J^iscellans* 


No.  I. 


Proper  Eloquence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  •  From  the  MSS.  of  Sir 

Samuel  Romilly, 

The  proper  eloquence  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  plain,  unso- 
phisticated reasoning,  expressed  in  forcible  but  familiar  language,  and 
delivered  with  clearness  and  energy,  but  without  apparent  artifice  or 
affectation.  Subtlety  of  argument,  a  display  of  erudition,  addresses 
to  the  passions,  and  all  that  which  the  French  (who  have  much  ex- 
perience of  it)  properly  describe  as  the  eloquence  of  words,  are  not 
excluded,  indeed,  from  the  House  of  Common,  but  are  never  received 
with  any  degree  of  approbation. 


The  Parliamentary  History. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a.d.  1830. — ^There  is  no  country,  as  well 
as  I  recollect,  which  has  preserved  a  record  of  its  efforts  to  establish 
freedom,  national  and  individual,  more  interesting  than  the  compilation 
known  under  the  title  of  "Parliamentary  History."  No  one  can 
peruse  the  fragments  of  some  of  the  early  Debates  without  feeling 
that  a  people,  represented  by  men  embued  with  the  principles  there 
asserted,  must,  sooner  or  later,  gain  independence. — Notes  of  Con- 
versations of  Public  Men. 


Political  Inconsistency. 

Lord  Grenville,  a.d.  1820. — Political  Inconsistency  is  not  a 
ground  upon  which  a  public  measure  ought  to  be  discussed. — Notes 
of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 
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Mr.  Fox's  supposed  Inconsistency. 

Lord  Holland,  a.d.  1839.— Read  attentively  the  Debates  of  1806, 
and  you  will  see  how  unjustly  Mr.  Fox  is  charged  with  inconsistency 
on  the  subject  of  the  Income  Tax.  The  Whigs  had  no  alternative, 
except  to  augment  that  tax,  obnoxious  as  it  had  ever  been  to  the 
party.  Peace  could  not  be  had;  surrender  to  the  enemy  wat  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  Addington  Ministry  had  exhausted  the 
finances. — Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 

**  There  is  no  reproach — no  invective,  which  has  not  been  directed 
against  Mr.  Fox  for  his  supposed  inconsistency !  His  memory  has 
been  pursued  with  calumny  so  frequent,  that  even  the  best  minds  have 
been  tainted  with  prejudice  against  him,  and  his  name  remains  as  a 
beacon  for  all  prudent  men  to  avoid  his  generous  devotion."  Lord  J. 
R.— ^ee  Pari,  and  PoUt.  Misc.,  p.  70  (May,  1851). 


Party  and  Faction. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1791. — Mr.  Burke  defined  the  dis- 
tinction between  Party  and  Faction.  A  Party,  he  had  ever  understood 
to  mean  a  set  of  nten,  bound  and  united  by  principles  to  act  together 
in  watching  over  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  and  taking  care  that 
nothing  should  be  done  that  was  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
Constitution;  whereas  a  Faction  did  not  draw  together  upon  any 
known  principles,  but  was  devoid  of  all  principle  of  union  and  common 
interest. 


Party  Feeling. 

House  of  Commons^  May,  1797. — Mr.  Fox:  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
gentlemen  understand  by  Party  Feelings,  that  men  of  honour,  who 
entertain  similar  principles,  conceive  that  those  principles  may  be 
more  beneficially  and  successfully  pursued  by  the  force  of  mutual 
support,  harmony,  and  confidential  connection,  then  I  adopt  the  in- 
terpretation, and  have  no  scruple  in  s^ing,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  country — an  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  Constitution — 
an  advantage  to  freedom  and  humanity — an  advantage  to  whatever 
honourable  object  they  may  be  engaged  in^  that  men  pursue  it  with 
the  united  force  of  Party  Feeling ;  that  is  to  say,  pursue  it  with  the 
confidence,  zeal  and  spirit  which  the  communion  of  just  confidence  is 
likely  to  inspire. 
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A  Constitutional  Whig, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1792. — Mr.  Martin  said — He  had  been 
bred  up  in  Whig  principles.  He  begged  to  call  himself  a  Consti- 
tutional Whig ;  and  he  would  state  what  he  meant  to  define  by  the 
term  of  Constitutional  Whig.  It  was  entertaining  an  attachment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  watching  its  abuses,  correcting  its 
defects,  and  preserving  a  just  balance  between  the  three  estates. 


If  you  are   to   live  under    Monarchy,   Aristocracy  and   Democracy 

united,  each  should  be  moderate  in  itself. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool)  said — Although  he  had  always  thought  that  public 
opinion  should  have  a  certain  weight  in  the  Constitution,  he  was 
fearful  lest  our  Government  should  become  too  Democratic.  Every 
man  who  pushed  the  Democratic  principles  of  the  Constitution  too 
far,  was,  in  fact,  an  enemy  to  it.  He  was  of  the  same  opinion  with 
respect  to  those  who  pushed  the  Monarchical  or  Aristocratical  prin- 
ciples of  it  beyond  their  proper  limits.  It  was,  certainly,  the  principle 
of  the  British  Constitution,  that  Monarchy,  Aristocracy  and  Demo- 
cracy should  serve  as  a  control  on  each  other ;  but  it  was  likewise  a 
principle  that,  on  ordinary  occasions,  they  should  and  must  co-operate. 
If  the  Monarchy,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  Democracy  are  too  much 
unconnected,  the  purpose  of  control  may  be  answered,  but  the  purpose 
of  co-operation  will  be  defeated.  No  one  of  the  principles,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  forced  beyond  a  certain  extent.  If  any  person  was  to  be 
forced  to  live  under  a  simple  Monarchy,  he  would  choose  a  moderate 
Monarchy.  If  any  person  was  forced  to  live  under  a  simple  Aris- 
tocracy, he  would  choose  a  moderate  Aristocracy.  If  any  person 
was  forced  to  live  under  a  simple  Democracy,  he  would,  of  course, 
choose  a  moderate  Democracy.  If,  then,  you  are  to  live  under  the 
three  united,  it  becomes  still  more  necessary  that  each  should  be 
moderate  in  itself;  because^  without  that,  co-operation,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  could  not  subsist  between  them. 


The  Right  of  Governing  not  Property,  but  a  Trust. 
House  of  Commons,  April,  1785. — Mr.  Fox  said— He  was  uniformly 
of  an   opinion,  which,  though   not   a  popular  one,  he   was  ready 
to  aver,  that  the  right  of  governing  was  not  a  property,  but  a  trust ; 

b2 
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and  that  whatever  was  given  for  Constitutional  purposes,  should 
be  resumed,  when  those  purposes  should  no  longer  be  carried  into 
effect. 


Liberty. 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1797. — Sir  Francis  Burdett— Liberty 
is,  in  my  mind,  the  most  valuable  jewel  in  human  life.  It  is  what  I 
value  more  than  life.  Without  it  life  itself  is  of  no  value  ;  and,  with 
poverty,  is  preferable  to  wealth  without.  I  prefer  hard  Liberty  to 
servile  pomp. 


Liberty — That  is  the  best  Government  where  there  is  the  greatest  security 

and  the  least  restraint. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Jenkinson,  speaking  of 
liberty,  said — In  the  true  sense  of  Liberty,  it  was  the  end  of  all 
Government ;  men  fled  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  society, 
because,  in  the  former,  the  first  blessing  of  Liberty,  security,  could 
not  be  obtained.  But,  when  he  talked  of  Liberty,  he  meant  not  any 
abstract  ideas  of  the  rights  of  man,  he  meant  practical  Liberty.  Of 
this  he  might  say,  that  was  the  best  Government  which  had  the  most 
of  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  was  the  best  Government  where  there 
was  the  greatest  security,  and  the  least  restraint. 


Reform  5  Ric.  2,  a.d.  1381.    From  the  Rolls  of  Parliament. 

And  it  was  said  by  the  Peers  in  Parliament,  that,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  if  Reform  of  Government  were  to  take  place  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  it  should  begin  by  the  chief  member,  which  is  the  King 
himself,  and  so  from  person  to  person,  as  well  churchman  as  others ; 
and  place  to  place,  from  higher  to  lower,  without  sparing  any  degree. 


The  Surest  Mode  of  remedying  Grievances, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1791.— Mr.  Burke  said — That  the 
surest  mode  of  remedying  grievances  was,  to  proceed  moderately  and 
do  away  a  little  at  a  time,  rather  than  attempt  to  cure  them  all  at 
once.  Such  violent  changes  were  dangerous,  and  like  a  lever  swung 
back  at  a  single  stroke  from  the  place  from  whence  it  set  out.     He 
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should,  therefore,  rather  think  it  wiser  to  repeal  certain  laws  that  had 
been  complained  of  so  justly,  by  piecemeal  than  all  at  once.  Men 
ouglit  to  be  relieved  from  their  prejudices  by  degrees. 


Rash  Innovation — Advantages  of  a  Temperate  and  Slow  Reform. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Fox  .said— When  gentlemen 
talked  of  the  danger  of  rash  innovation,  and  the  great  advantages  of 
temperate  and  slow  Reform,  they  might  find  all  they  had  to  say 
anticipated  in  a  much  more  pleasant  treatise  than  any  of  their  speeches^ 
vis.,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where  Brother  Jack's  tearing  off  the  lace, 
points  and  embroidery  from  his  coat,  at  the  hazard  of  reducing  the 
coat  itself  to  tatters ;  and  Brother  Martin's  cautiously  picking  up 
stitch  by  stitch,  exhibited  an  abstract  of  all  their  arguments  on  the 
subject. 


Surest  Antidote  against  certain  Visionary  and  Dangerous  Theories. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1 797. — Mr.  Ersktnb  :  Mr.  Speaker* 
We  thought,  and  we  think,  that  the  only  mode  of  giving  a  safe 
direction  to  a  spirit  turbulent  in  the  demand  of  liberty,  was  to  give  to 
Englishmen  the  substantial  blessings  of  their  own  Government.  We 
thought,  and  we  think,  that  the  surest  antidote  against  those  visionary 
and  dangerous  Theories  which  constantly  spring  up  from  the  heat  of 
revolutionary  movements  was,  and  is,  to  hold  out  to  the  people  the 
real  advantages  which  the  British  Constitution,  in  its  native  simplicity 
and  purity,  was  ever  calculated  to  bestow ;  to  raise  a  standard,  around 
which  the  lovers  of  English  liberty  might  proudly  rally ;  to  which  all 
wanderers  from  it  might  return,  and  which  would  secure  allegiance, 
not  by  terror,  which  always  fails  in  the  hour  of  peril,  but  by  the 
enjoyment  of  solid  and  substantial  happiness  ;  by  the  return  of  mild 
laws,  of  personal  security,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  own 
industry,  which  are  now  squeezed  to  the  very  husks  by  the  grinding 
machinery  of  a  crushing  and  overwhelming  revenue. 


Effects  of  the  same  Government  on  different  Countries,  Defectine 
Theories  ought  not  to  be  a  ground  for  Reform  where  no  Practical 
Grievance  is  felt. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Jbnkinson  said — That  he 
had  always  considered  it  a  subject  well  worthy  of  observation  to 
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examine  the  effects  of  different  Governments  on  different  countries; 
but  that  it  was  still  more  curious  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  same 
Government  on  different  countries.  Take,  he  said,  absolute  Monarchy ; 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  that 
Government  produces  all  the  horrors  and  evils  of  which  any  system 
can  be  capable ;  that  in  other  countries  it  produces  as  much  happiness 
to  the  people,  as  a  system,  so  defective  as  absolute  Monarchy  must  be, 
can  possibly  produce.  And  yet  no  apparent  reason  frequently  exists 
for  this  extraordinary  difference.  What  inference  did  he  draw  from 
this  ?  That  the  effects  of  Government  on  the  people  do  not  so  much 
depend  on  general  principles  and  general  theories  as  on  little  accidental 
circumstances,  which  are  frequently  not  even  perceptible;  and,  con- 
sequently, if  plausible  theories  ought  never  to  be  an  objection  to 
Reform,  when  practical  grievances  are  felt,  so  defective  theories  ought 
not  to  be  a  ground  for  Reform,  when  not  only  no  practical  grievance, 
but  every  practical  advantage,  is  felt. 


Improvement  of  our  Constitution. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1 780. — Lord  North  said — That  every 
attempt  to  improve  our  Constitution  put  him  in  mind  of  the  epitaph 
on  the  tombstone  of  the  famous  Italian  valetudinarian :  Stavo  bene, 
volevo  stare  meglio — sto  qui,  "  I  was  well,  1  would  be  better — here 
I  am." 


A  Perfect  Constitution. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Lord  Mulgraye  said — Men  must 
reform  human  nature  itself,  before  they  indulge  the  visionary  fancies  of 
framing  a  Perfect  Constitution ;  a  Constitution  entirely  free  from  fault. 


Question  of  the  Perfection  of  the  British  Constitution  as  established  by 

the  Revolution. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Beaufoy — If  the  position  be 
true  that  the  British  Constitution  as  established  by  the  Revolution  was 
really  perfect,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  all  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  it  since  that  period  are  at  best  impertinent  attempts  to 
improve  upon  perfection.  But  who  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  Act 
which  excludes  Pensioners  and  a  certain  description  of  Placemen  from 
this  House ;   that  the  Act  for  establishing  the  Independence  of  the 
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Judges ;  that  Mr.  Grenville's  Act ;  that  the  Act  for  excluding  Officen^ 
of  Customs  and  Excise  from  voting  at  elections;  that  the  Act  for 
reforming  his  Majesty's  Household ; — ^who  will  venture  to  say  that 
these  different  Acts»  all  of  which  produced  some  change  in  the  Con* 
stitution,  were  at  hest  impertinent  attempts  to  improve  upon  perfec- 
tion ? 


The  Excellence  of  the  ConstUution  the  Frmt  of  Constant  Improvement. 

House  of  GommonSf  April,  1785. — Mr.  Pitt  said — ^The  argument 
of  withstanding  all  reformation,  from  the  fear  of  the  ill  consequences 
that  might  ensue,  made  gentlemen  come  to  a  sort  of  compromise  with 
themselves.  **  We  are  sensible  of  certain  defects ;  we  feel  certain  in* 
conveniences  in  the  present  state  of  representation  ;  but,  fearing  that 
we  may  make  it  worse  by  alteration,  we  will  be  content  with  it  as  it  b.'^ 
This  was  a  sort  of  argument  to  which  he  could  not  give  his  coun- 
tenance. If  gentlemen  had  at  all  times  been  content  with  this  doc- 
trine, the  Nation  would  have  lost  much  of  that  excellence  of  which 
our  Constitution  now  had  to  boast  Who  would  say  but  that  the  est* 
cellence  of  the  Constitution  was  the  fruit  of  constant  improvement  f 
To  prove  this  fact  required  but  little  illustration.  It  was,  for  instancet 
a  first  principle  in  our  Constitution,  that  Parliament  should  meet  as 
frequently  as  the  exigencies  of  the  State  should  require.  This  was  a 
clear  principle,  but  the  periods  were  not  fixed.  Practice,  however, 
had  improved  on  this  principle,  and  now  it  was  established  that  Par- 
liament should  annually  meet. 


The  British  Constitution  and  Tacitus* 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1785. — Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Wm.) 
Young  said — That  the  British  Constitution  was  the  work  not  merely 
of  time,  as  had  been  stated,  but  of  the  most  extraordinary  series  of 
events,  and  which  could  be  laid  to  no  account  but  that  of  a  special 
Providence.  It  had  been  agitated  by  the  greatest  political  historian  of 
antiquity:  that  great  and  #ise  writer,  Tacitus,  doing  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  done,  remounting  to  first  prin* 
ciples,  and  tracing  thence  the  abstract  theories  of  the  regal,  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  branches  of  government,  adduced,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  researches,  this  remarkable  sentence :— •'*  Cunetas  natiOAes 
et  urbes  populus,  aut  primores,  aut  singuli  regunt;  delecta  ex 
his  et  consociata  reipublicse  forma,  laudari  fiuriliiks,  quim  evenire ; 
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vel  si  evenit,  haud  diuturna  esse  potest."  That  learned  and  pene- 
trating historian  could  not  presume  the  duration  of  a  commonwealth 
consisting  of  these  mixed  states ;  he  knew  that  the  momentum  of 
the  democracy,  whether  acting  by  the  body  of  the  people,  or  by  a 
representation  unqualified  and  adapted  purely  to  popular  ideas,  must 
quickly  bear  down  one  or  both  of  the  other  branches  of  government ; 
and  had  it  been  moreover  told  him,  that  in  this  pure  and  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  numbers  of  the  people  were  to  originate  the  resources 
of  war  and  peace,  the  primum  mobile  of  public  revenue,  the  doubts  of 
Tacitus  would  not  have  been  hypothetical :  such  a  state  he  could  not 
have  preconceived  to  exist  a  moment. 


Purchase  paid  by  the  English  People  for  the  Constitution. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1790. — Mr.  Flood — Montesquieu  has 
said,  that  a  free  people  will  pay  more  taxes  with  greater  alacrity  than 
a  people  that  are  not  free ;  and  he  adds  the  reason,  because  they  have 
a  compensation  in  the  rights  they  enjoy.  The  people  of  England  pay 
fifteen  millions  and  a  half  annually  to  the  revenue.  This  purchase 
they  pay  for  the  Constitution.  Shall  they  not  have  the  benefit  of  it  ? 
Every  individual  pays  fifly  shillings  a  year.  How  many  enjoyments 
must  every  inferior  individual  relinquish,  and  how  much  labour  must 
he  undergo,  to  enable  him  to  make  this  contribution?  No  people 
ever  deserved  better  of  Government  than  the  people  of  this  country. 


A  Constitution  that  me  can  Cliange  like  a  Dirty  Shirt, 

House  of  Commons,  6th  May,  1791. — Mr.  Burke  said — He  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  monarchy  was  the  basis  of  all  good  govern- 
ment, and  the  nearer  to  monarchy  any  government  approached  the 
more  perfect  it  was,  and  vice  versi ;  and  he  certainly,  in  his  wildest 
moments,  never  had  so  far  forgotten  the  nature  of  government  as  to 
argue  that  we  ought  to  wish  for  a  Constitution  that  we  could  alter  at 
pleasure,  and  change  like  a  dirty  shirt.  He  was  by  no  means  anxious 
for  a  monarchy  with  a  dash  of  republicanism  to  correct  it. 


The  Greatest  Beauty  of  the  Constitution, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792.— Mr.  Fox  said— That  the  greatest 
beauty  of  the  Constitution  was,  that  in  its  very  principle  it  admitted  of 
perpetual  improvement,  which  time  and  circumstances  rendered  neces- 
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sary.     It  was  a  Constitution,  the  chief  excellence  of  which  was  that  of 
admitting  a  perpetual  reform. 


The  Cauufrom  which  the  Excellency  of  the  CoiutUutum  originates. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Charles  GRBTsaid — When 
he  spoke  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  he  did  not  speak  of  it  as  of 
a  system  which  had  been  established  at  any  one  time.  No :  it  had 
arisen  out  of  various  contingencies,  and  at  different  periods ;  and  its 
excellency  originated  from  the  very  cause  on  account  of  which  some 
persons  had  pretended  to  deny  that  we  had  any  Constitution  at  all. 


Theory  of  the  Constituiion. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Windbam  observed— That 
much  had  been  said  of  the  theory  of  the  Constitution ;  the  expression 
imported  much :  it  was  something  that  might  easily  be  mistaken ;  it 
was  an  Etrurian  vase,  which,  if  some  were  to  think  made  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  containing  oil,  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water» 
both  might  be  led  into  a  ludicrous  mistake. 


The  natural  course  of  those  who  attempt  to  raise  Constitutions  ofOooem* 
ment  on  visionary  speculations  of  abstract  and  indefiwUe  rights. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — ^Lord  Mormington  (afterwards 
Marquis  Wellesley)  said — That  the  natural  course  of  all  those  who 
attempt  to  raise  Constitutions  of  Government  on  visionary  specula- 
tions of  abstract  and  indefinite  right  is  this :  they  commence  their 
career  with  some  specious  and  plausible  theory  in  view,  but  in  en- 
deavouring to  pursue  it  they  are  continually  driven  from  difficultiet 
in  practice  to  contradictions  in  principle,  and  they  find  no  resting- 
place,  until  they  have  reached  some  monstrous  and  insurmountable 
absurdity  :  from  thence  they  are  compelled  to  tread  back  their  steps» 
and  to  seek  the  real  substance  of  liberty,  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found, 
within  the  just  limits  of  expediency  and  experience. 


The  Basis  of  the  British  Constitution  according  to  Lord  Eldon, 

House  of  Lords,  May,  1805. — ^Lord  Eldom  said — ^That  the  basis  of 
the  British  Constitution  was  not  founded  upon  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  to  all  men  indiscriminately;  but  to  all  men  conforming  and 
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complying  with  the  tests  which  that  constitution  demanded  for  its 
security. 


The  Voice  of  the  People  when  deliberately  and  generally  collected 

sure  to  succeed. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1785. — Mr.  Fox  said — That  in  every  spe- 
cies of  government  (putting  absolute  Monarchy  out  of  the  question,  as 
one  which  ought  never  to  take  place  in  any  country),  Democracy  and 
Aristocracy  were  always  in  a  state  of  gradual  improvement,  when  ex- 
perience came  to  the  aid  of  theory  and  speculation.  In  all  these,  the 
voice  of  the  people,  when  deliberately  and  generally  collected,  was 
invariably  sure  to  succeed.  There  were  moments  of  periodical  im- 
pulse and  delusion,  in  which  they  should  not  be  gratified  ;  but  when 
the  views  of  a  people  had  been  formed  and  determined  on  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object,  they  must  ultimately  succeed. 


The  Infatuation  of  all  Governments^  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints 

of  the  People. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Whitbread:  Let  us  learn 
from  the  example  of  the  old  government  in  France  to  give  way  to  the 
people  in  time ;  to  grant  them  their  rights.  Such  are  the  only  means 
to  save  ourselves  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  It  has  been  the  in- 
fatuation of  all  governments,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  people ;  to  oppress  them  till  they 
become  desperate ;  when  they  are  roused  to  a  furious  sense  of  their 
wrongs,  then  you  are  willing  to  make  unlimited  concessions,  but  it  is 
then  too  late  ;  the  bonds  of  society  are  dissolved,  and  you  must  take 
the  consequences  of  your  own  obstinancy  and  blindness. 


Reform  in  Parliameut — Benefit  of  well-timed  Concessions. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Henry  Duncombe  said  he 
was  well  assured  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
that  a  reform  was  become  necessary ;  he  wished  Parliament^  therefore, 
to  make  a  merit  of  granting  what  would  otherwise  be  forced  from  them. 
He  urged  the  great  benefits  arising  from  well-timed  concessions,  and 
the  evils  that  might  thereby  be  avoided. 
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The  Enemies  of  Reform  will  find  no  time  ieasonable  for  Us  adoption. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1797. — Mr.  Erskinb:  Depend  upon  it 
the  enemies  of  reform  are  unalterable  enemies  to  it  upon  principle,  and 
will  find  no  time  seasonable  for  its  adoption.  That  which  men  are 
determined  to  oppose  from  a  corrupt  interest  in  abuse,  they  will  equally 
oppose  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions,  though  dissimilar  times 
and  occasions,  as  they  happen  accidentally  to  shift,  will  be  alternately 
made  use  of  as  pretences. 


The  House  of  Commons* 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Thomas  Powts  (afterwards 
Lord  Lilford)  said — ^That  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  organ,  not 
merely  to  speak  the  public  voice,  or  register  the  public  opinions,  but 
possessing  judgment  to  deliberate,  and  power  to  execute  the  result  of 
that  deliberation. 


Ptd)Uc  Opinion  ought  never  to  have  so  great  a  weight  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  their  deliberative  functions* 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Jbnkinson  said — He  had 
always  thought  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  democratic  part 
of  the  constitution,  as  the  virtual  representatives  of  the  people,  cer- 
tainly, to  a  degree,  ought  to  be  affected  by  public  opinion  in  their 
operations.  It  must^  however,  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  first 
quality  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  that  of  being  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly. If  public  opinion  is  necessarily  to  affect  their  decisions  on 
every  occasion,  it  will  cease  to  be  that  deliberative  assembly,  and  the 
members  of  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  their  constituents 
and  desire  to  be  directed  by  them  in  the  votes  they  are  to  give  on 
every  important  subject.  Public  opinion,  then,  ought  to  have  a  certain 
weight  in  the  conduct  of  that  House ;  but  public  opinion  ought  never 
to  have  so  great  a  weight  as  to  prevent  their  exercising  their  delibe- 
rative functions. 


Dean  SwifVs  Definition  of  what  a  House  of  Commons  ought  to  he. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Wbitbbbad:  Mr.  Speakett 
I  will  take  a  definition  of  what  a  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be,  finom 
a  Tory  writer  (Dean  Swift)  in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
described  to  us  by  an  hon.  gentleman.    Speaking  of  the  Constitotioa 
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of  this  country,  tjiat  writer  says,  "The  other  part  of  the  Parliament 
consists  of  an  assembly  called  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  all 
principal  gentlemen,  freely  picked  and  culled  out  by  the  people  them- 
selves for  their  great  abilities  and  love  of  their  country,  to  represent 
the  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation."  This  is  the  House  of  Commons  I 
wish  to  see ;  this  is  the  choice  I  wish  to  see  restored  to  the  people. 


Nothing  could  be  so  calamitous  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  become 

the  Agents  of  the  People, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Windham  said— -With  respect 
to  a  perfect  coincidence  in  opinion  with  the  people,  he  contended  that 
all  good  proceeded  in  a  difference  on  opinion  with  the  people,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  so  calamitous  to  the  House  as  to  become  the  agents 
of  the  people. 


Some  Gentlemen  in  the  House  who  on  many  occasions  confined  their 
thoughts  too  much  to  the  County,  City  or  Borough  they  represent. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1734. — Sir  William  Yonge  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Attorney  General  [Sir  John  Willes,]  has  said,  that 
aAer  we  are  returned,  and  have  taken  our  seats  in  this  House, 
we  ought  not  any  longer  to  have  a  dependence  upon  those  we 
represent — that,  after  we  have  taken  our  seats  in  this  House — we 
ought,  every  one  of  us,  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Commons  of  England,  and 
ought  not  to  have  any  particular  bias  for  the  county,  city  or  borough, 
we  represent.  This,  Sir,  is  a  doctrine  that  I  wish  every  gentleman 
in  this  House  would  make  a  standing  rule  for  his  conduct ;  for  I 
cannot  help  observing,  that  there  are  some  gentlemen  in  the  House, 
who,  on  many  occasions,  confine  their  thoughts  too  much  to  the 
particular  county,  city  or  borough  they  represent;  but  surely  they 
must  be  sensible,  that  many  things  may  happen  in  Parliament  which 
may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  general,  though  they  may  not, 
perhaps,  quadrate  so  exactly  with  the  particular  interest  of  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  other  like  city ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  gentle- 
men must  surely  grant,  that,  as  members  of  this  House,  they  ought  to 
drop  not  only  their  dependence  upon,  but  even  their  concern  for  the 
particular  city  they  represent,  in  order  to  concur  with  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  in  what  they  judge  to  be  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  nation. 
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Question  how  far  Representatives  ought  to  he  hound  hy  the  Instructions  of 

their  Constituents, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1797.— Mr.  Fox 
said — It  has  often  been  a  question,  both  within  and  without  these 
walls,  how  far  representatives  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  instructions 
of  their  constituents.  It  is  a  question  upon  which  my  mind  is  not 
altogether  made  up,  though  I  own  I  lean  to  the  opinion,  that,  having 
to  legislate  for  the  empire,  they  ought  not  to  be  altogether  guided  by 
instructions  that  may  be  dictated  by  local  interests.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, approve  of  the  very  ungracious  manner  in  which  I  sometimes 
hear  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  constituents.  They 
are  made  with  a  very  bad  grace  in  the  first  session  of  a  septennial 
Parliament,  particularly  if  they  should  come  from  individuals,  who, 
in  the  concluding  session  of  a  former  Parliament,  did  not  scruple  to 
court  the  favour  of  these  very  same  constituents,  by  declaring  that 
they  voted  against  their  conscience  in  compliance  with  their  desire, 
as  was  the  case  of  an  Honourable  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London. 


Members  once  returned  are  in  effect  the  Representatives  of  the  People 

at  large. 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Pitt  said,  that,  for  his  part, 
his  idea  of  representation  was  this,  that  the  members  once  chosen, 
and  returned  to  Parliament,  were,  in  effect,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  at  large,  as  well  of  those  who  did  not  vote  at  all,  or  who, 
having  voted,  gave  their  votes  against  them,  as  of  those  by  whose 
suffrages  they  were  actually  seated  in  the  House. 


Apprehension  oflnvaswn^  A.  d.  ISO^,-^ Speech  of  tlte Bishop  ofLlandaff, 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1804. — Bishop  of  Llandaff  [Dr.  Watson]. 
— My  Lords,  do  you  want  arms  ?  Put  in  requisition  all  the  gunsmiths 
and  blacksmiths  throughout  all  the  island.  Do  you  want  men  ?  His 
Majesty's  prerogative  enables  him  to  call  out  the  whole  nation.  Do 
you  want  horses  ?  Put  in  requisition  every  coach-horse  and  saddle* 
horse,  and  train  them  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Men  must  in  such 
emergencies  go  about  on  foot.  Your  Lordships  will  think  it  no  hard- 
ship to  walk  down  to  this  House  ;  and  I  honour  too  highly  the  sex  to 
suppose  that  they  would  complain  of  any  necessary  privations  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty.  Do  you  want  ships  ?  Hire  all  die  merchantmen 
and  small  crad  in  your  hatbour ;  as  for  large  ships,  I  hope  the  enemy 
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will  build  them  for  you,  and  that  our  brave  seamen  will  show  them 
the  way  to  our  ports.  Do  you  want  money?  That  is  a  serious 
question,  my  Lords,  I  admit ;  but  in  such  times  taxes  must  be  laid 
commensurate  to  public  exigencies.  All  property  is  the  creature  of 
civil  society,  and  you  should  use  it  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the 
security  of  the  country.  My  Lords,  I  had  rather  be  reduced  to  the 
meanest  situation,  live  on  oat  bread  and  water,  and  wear  the  wooden 
clogs  oC  Westmoreland,  than  exist,  pampered  with  all  that  affluence 
could  procure  me,  and  see  my  country  subjected  to  the  terrors  of 
French  domination. 


What  Lord  Chief  Justice  EUenhoraugh  would  have  thought  his  duty  in 

case  of  an  Invasion. 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1804. — Lord  Ellenborough:  My  Lords, 
In  case  of  an  invasion,  or  apprehension  of  an  invasion,  men  are  to  be 
employed  according  to  their  states,  to  their  habits  of  life,  and  to  the 
modes  in  which  they  may  be  most  useful.  But  I  trust,  that  in  case 
of  extreme  necessity,  no  man  who  bears  the  semblance  or  appearance 
of  a  man,  who  values  his  country  and  his  domestic  ties,  and  who  is  to 
fight  body  to  body,  pro  aris  et  focis,  will  stickle  about  the  mode  in 
which  his  energies  can  be  most  advantageously  brought  into  action. 
My  Lords,  unfitted  even  as  I  am  by  habit  and  education  for  maintain- 
ing such  a  contest,  yet  in  such  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  I  should 
not  think  I  did  my  duty  to  my  country,  or  to  my  children,  if  1  did 
not  cast  this  gown  from  my  back,  and  employ  every  faculty  of  my 
mind  and  of  my  body  to  grapple  with  the  enemy. 


Our  Martello  Towers. 

In  a  Debate  on  the  Army  Estimates,  December,  1803,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham said :  That  our  Martello  Towers  are  a  species  of  edifice,  so  called 
from  a  memorable  instance  of  one  at  Martello,  in  Corsica ;  where,  by 
a  tower  of  this  sort,  garrisoned  by  some  ten  or  half  a  dozen  men,  and 
mounted  with  about  two  guns,  a  ship  of  the  line  of  ours,  and  a  frigate, 
were,  during  the  last  war,  completely  foiled  and  driven  off,  though 
they  were  able  to  approach  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  object, 
and  though  the  captain,  a  most  approved  officer,  would  not  withdraw 
from  the  contest  while  there  was  a  hope  left,  nor  till  he  had  lost  an 
immense  number  of  his  men,  and  had  had  his  ship  twice  set  on  fire. 
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Duty  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  suffer  the  Responsi' 
Inlity  of  Ministers  for  the  Jit  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Kmg 
to  be  evaded. 

House  of  Commons,  Dec.  1803. — ^Tbe  Hon.  C.  Helt  Hutchinson: 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ever  admired,  as  Uie  surest  foundation  of  the 
liberties  of  these  countries,  as  the  most  Yalued  right  of  the  subject, 
and  as  the  most  glorious  characteristic  of  the  monarchy,  that  maxim 
of  our  constitution,  which  asserts  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong ;  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  (for  the  wisest  purposes)  most  extensive, 
seems  only  to  be  limited,  where  it  is  possible  that  in  its  operation  it 
can  affect  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  the  King,  as  sole  executive, 
and  only  fountain  of  honour  and  of  mercy,  beholds  these  his  preroga- 
tives upholden  by  the  unqualified  approbation  of  his  people.  But,  Sir, 
the  same  spirit  of  legislation,  which  declared  that  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  could  not  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  subject,  has  also 
wisely  attached  an  awful  responsibility  upon  ministers  for  the  fit 
execution  of  that  prerogative ;  and,  among  the  various  duties  incum- 
bent on  the  members  of  this  House,  that  of  not  suffering  this  respon- 
sibility to  be  evaded^  imperiously  demands  their  most  watchful  at- 
tention. 


The  Cabinet. 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1806. — Lord  Temple  said — That  from 
our  history,  till  a  late  period,  nothing  could  be  found  concerning  a 
Cabinet,  and  the  Privy  Council  performed  all  the  duties  which  were 
now  executed  by  a  select  committee  of  that  council.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  Charles  L  was  the  first  of  our  monarchs  who  formed  a  Cabinet, 
which  was  afterwards  abolished  by  Charles  IL  At  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Somerset  entered  the  Cabinet, 
and  insisted  upon  taking  their  seats  as  members  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  Cabinet  was  not  responsible  as  a  cabinet,  but  the  ministers  were 
responsible  as  the  ofHcers  of  the  Crown.  Every  one's  responsibility 
depended  on  the  office  he  held.  A  Privy  Counsellor  was  responsible 
as  a  Privy  Counsellor,  and  a  Peer  as  a  Peer ;  but  none  were  respon- 
sible as  Cabinet  Ministers. 


A  Nation  may  accept  the  Good  Offices  of  another  after  refecting  her 

Mediation. 
House  of  Commons,  April,  1828. — Debate  upon  the  negociations 
relative  to  Spain.    Mr.  Canning. — Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  generally 
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of  the  policy  of  nations,  I  contend,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  refusal  of  a  mediation  is  no  affront ;  and  that,  afler  the  refusal  of 
mediation,  to  accept  or  to  tender  good  offices  is  no  humiliation.  I 
beg  leave  to  cite  an  authority  on  such  points,  which,  1  think,  will  not 
be  disputed.  Martens,  in  the  Dissertation  which  is  prefixed  to  his 
Collection  of  Treaties,  distinguishing  between  mediation  and  good 
offices,  lays  it  down  expressly,  that  a  nation  may  accept  the  good 
offices  of  another  afler  rejecting  her  mediation.  The  following  is  the 
passage  to  which  I  refer :  "  Amicable  negociations  may  take  place, 
either  between  the  powers  themselves,  between  whom  a  dispute  has 
arisen,  or  jointly  with  a  third  power.  The  part  to  be  taken  by  the 
latter,  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  dispute,  differs  essentially  ac- 
cording to  one  or  other  of  two  cases  ;  whether  the  power  in  the 
first  place  merely  interposes  its  good  offices  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment, or,  secondly,  is  chosen  by  the  two  parties  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  them."  And  he  adds,  ^*  mediation  differs  essentially  from 
good  offices ;  a  state  may  accept  the  latter  at  the  same  time  that  it 
rejects  mediation.'* 


Saying  of  Mr,  Burke  respecting  the  Effect  of  the  System  of  Credit 

in  this  country. 

House  of  Lords,  December,  1803. — Lord  Grenville  said,  he 
remembered  to  have  heard  it  said  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Burke,  a 
man  whose  words  and  thoughts  were  well  calculated  to  leave  a  lasting 
impression  on  their  hearers,  "  That  the  effect  of  the  system  of  credit 
in  this  country  was  such  as  to  make  the  whole  commercial  and 
monied  interest  of  Great  Britain  joint  proprietors  and  co-partners  in 
the  whole  mass  of  capital  existing  in  the  country." 


Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1806. — Mr.  Fox. — As  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  concur  in  the  general  censure  which 
has  so  long  attached  to  his  character.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
he  experienced  much  undeserved  obloquy,  as  well  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  as  since  his  death.  But  I  confess,  that  if  I  were  to  panegyrize 
that  distinguished  man,  I  should  not  rest  my  panegyric  upon  his 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  could  reach  his  object. 


THE 


iParUamentats  anb  political  JEiscellans. 


No.  II. 


Government.    Extract  from  an  Essay  ascribed  to  Lord  John  Rusaellf 

published  anonymously^  1820. 

Government  will  always  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
govern.  If  the  few  alone  govern,  the  interests  of  the  few  only  will 
be  provided  for;  if  the  people  themselves  have  a  share  in  the 
Government^  the  interests  of  the  many  will  be  consulted. 


Peaceful  Councils  and  Warlike  Preparations. 

House  of  Commons,   May,  1678.— Mr.   Secretary   Pepys  :    Mr. 
Speaker,  Peaceful  Councils  and  Warlike  Preparations  cannot  subsist. 


Coalitions, 

House  of  Lords,  February,  1805. — The  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
said,  that  political  men,  without  hazard  of  very  severe  censure,  might 
coalesce,  who  had  only  differed  respecting  this  or  that  measure,  but 
it  would  require  all  the  ingenuity  of  party  to  give  a  satisfactory  and 
convincing  reason  why  those  should  coalesce  and  unite,  who  had 
pointedly  differed  upon  every  topic  and  upon  every  principle  which 
had  come  under  consideration  ever  since  their  political  existence. 


Coalitions. 

Mr.  John  Allen,  a.d.  1841. — Lord  John  Russell,  twenty  years  ago, 
defined  a  Coalition  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  oblivion  of  former 
differences,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  present  agreement.  He  said, 
with  respect  to  the  past,  it  is  surely  laudable ;  with  respect  to  the 

1852.— NO.  2.  c 
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future,  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  party. — Notes  of 
Conversations  of  Eminent  Men. — See  Pari,  and  Polit.  Misc.  (May, 
1851),  p.  67. 


Liberty  it  the  principle   of  the    Constitution,     Improvement  of  the 

Constitution, 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Beaufoy  :  Liberty  was 
always  the  improving  principle  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  time 
and  experience  have  given  to  that  principle  an  extensive  but  not  yet 
a  complete  operation.  No  constitution  can  long  remain  unaltered 
that  is  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  general 
disposition  of  the  people :  for,  in  proportion  as  the  people  improve 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  means  and  the  ends  of  Government,  im- 
provements in  the  Constitution  will  be  demanded,  and  cannot  long 
be  refused. 


A  Principle  which  attends  all  Human  Institutions, 
House  of  Commons,  April,   1792. — Mr.  Fox  said — He  believed 
it  to  be  a  principle  which  attended  all  human  institutions,  that,  unless 
they  were  amended  they  would  naturally  become  worse — that  what- 
ever was  not  improved  must  naturally  degenerate. 


Men  under  the  necessity  of  recovering  their  liberty  by  force  are  naturally 

intemperate. 

House  of  Commons,  May.  1797. — Mr.  Sheridan  said:  That  ex- 
cess of  conduct  was  the  natural  effect  of  all  revolutions,  when  men 
shook  off  their  slavery.  When  men  are  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
covering their  liberty  by  force,  they  are  naturally  intemperate.  Man 
was  not  born  to  have  property  in  men :  and  if  he  persists  in  maintain- 
ing that  he  has,  there  is  no  wonder  when  he  falls  a  victim  to  his  own 
iniquity  and  presumption. 


A  Maxim  in  Politics, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February,  1807,  Lord 
HowiCK  said  :  There  was  a  Maxim  in  Politics,  that  every  right  is  sub- 
ject to  considerations  of  political  expediency. 
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A  Parliamentary  Jargon^  which  keeps  the  real  Merit  of  the  Question 

out  of  Sight, 

House  of  Lords,  January,  1799. — Lord  Holland  said:  That  the 
doctrine  of  admissions  of  principles  in  limine,  without  examination 
of  the  practicability  or  expediency  of  the  measure,  upon  which  the 
justness  or  fallacy  of  such  principle  must  depend,  seemed  to  him  a 
kind  of  Parliamentary  Jargon,  which,  if  it  was  not  introduced  with  the 
design,  at  least  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  real  merit  of  the 
question  out  of  sight. 


The  Landed  and  Commercial  Interests  inseparable. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr,  Fox  said.  That  with  respect 
to  what  had  been  said,  that  by  adding  more  knights  for  the  counties, 
the  landed  would  overmatch  the  commercial  interest,  he  could  by  no 
means  see  that  to  be  the  fact ;  for  commerce  now  had  spread  itself  so 
universally,  that  the  landed  and  the  commercial  interests  were  insepa- 
rable :  therefore  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  harm  in  that  quarter. 


Three  Principles  established  at  the  Revolution, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Grey  said :  Three  Principles 
were  established  at  the  Revolution.  If  there  was  one  principle  more 
insisted  upon  than  another  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  this,  that 
the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  free.  One  of  the  reso- 
lutions carried  at  that  important  era  was  that  King  James  had  violated 
the  freedom  of  election,  whence  it  would  follow,  that  the  Crown  ought 
not  in  any  degree  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  those  who  were  to  re- 
present the  people;  but  that  the  latter  should  be  left  to  send  to 
Parliament  the  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  their  free  choice. 
Another  principle  asserted  at  the  Revolution  was,  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  be  governed  by  laws,  in  the  framing  of  which  he  had  not  a 
voice  either  in  person  or  by  his  representative  ;  and  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  made  to  pay  any  tax  to  which  he  should  not  have  consented  in 
the  same  way.  Now,  he  asked,  was  it  possible  more  completely  to 
trample  upon  these  two  principles  than  to  make  the  House  of  Commons 
consist  of  persons  not  chosen  by  the  people  ?  At  the  Revolution,  also, 
th^  necessity  of  short  parliaments  was  asserted ;  and  every  departure 
from  these  principles  was  in  some  shape  a  departure  from  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  constitution  ;  yet  when  they  were  compared  with 

c  2 
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the  present  state  of  the  representation,  how  did  the  matter  stand  ? 
were  the  elections  free  ?  or  were  Parh'aments  free  ? 


Reign  of  Edward  III. — Yearly  Parliaments  to  be  holden. 

By  a  statute  4  Ed.  3,  cap.  14,  it  is  enacted,  that  a  Parliament  shall 
be  holden  once  every  year,  and  more  often  if  need  be.  By  another 
statute,  36  Ed.  d,  cap.  10,  it  is  enacted,  that  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
charters,  articles  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  for  the  redress  of 
divers  mischiefs  and  grievances  wliich  daily  happen^  a  Parliament 
shall  be  holden  every  year,  as  was  ordained  by  Statute  4  Ed.  3. 

Lord  Coke  (4  Inst.)  calls  this  an  excellent  law,  made  in  order  that 
divers  mischiefs  in  particular,  and  divers  grievances  in  general,  con- 
cerning the  honour  and  safety  of  the  king,  the  state,  and  defence  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  might  be  prevented.  He 
adds,  that  before  the  Conquest  Parliaments  were  to  be  holden  twice 
every  year.  "  Celeberrimus  autem  ex  omni  satrapia  bis  quotannis 
conventus  agitur."  [Leges  Edgari  Regis — De  Comitiis.]  And  that 
King  Ed.  L  kept  a  Parliament  once  every  two  years,  for  the  most 
part. 


Laws  of  Edward  III,  for  the  yearly  calling  of  Parliament.  Extract 
from  the  Speech  of  Lord  Digby  in  the  Progress  of  the  Triennial  Act 
in  the  Hofise  of  Commons,  a.  d.  1641. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1641. — Lord  Digby:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  doubt  not  but  that  glorious  King  Edward  TIL,  when  he  made  his 
laws  for  the  yearly  calling  of  Parliaments,  did  it  with  a  right  sense  of 
his  dignity  and  honour.  The  truth  is.  Sir,  the  kings  of  England  are 
never  in  their  glory,  in  their  splendour^  in  their  majestic  sovereignty, 
but  in  Parliament.  Where  is  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  ?  Where 
is  the  power  of  restoring  from  incapacities  ?  Where  is  the  legislative 
authority  ?  Marry^  in  the  King,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  how  ?  In  the 
King,  circled  in,  fortified  and  evirtuated  by,  his  Parliament.  The 
King,  out  of  Parliament,  hath  a  limited,  a  circumscribed  jurisdiction  ; 
but  waited  on  by  his  Parliament,  no  monarch  of  the  east  is  so  absolute 
in  dispelling  grievances. 
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Triennial  and  Septennial  Bills. — Series  of  Extracts  respecting 

THEM,  IN  Chronological  Order. 

Extract  I.  The   Triennial  Bill  1G40  and  1641, /ram  the  Journals  of 

the  House  of  Commons, 

24th  December,  1640. — la  vice  lecta,  An  Act  for  yearly  holding  of 
Parliaments. 

30th  December,  1640. — 2da  vice  lecta.  An  Act  for  the  yearly  hold* 
ing  of  Parliaments,  upon  Question,  committed  unto  Mr.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  H.  Bellasis,  Mr.  Strode,  Mr.  Hollys,  Mr.  Prinne,  Mr.  Hampden, 
Sir  Jo.  Col  pepper,  Mr.  Sollicitor,  Sir  Gilb.  Gerrard,  Sir  Thos.  Bar- 
rington,  Sir  Fr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Whistler,  Mr.  Whittlock,  Mr.  Glyn, 
Sir  Gilb.  Pickering,  Sir  W.  Erie,  Lord  Digby,  Sir  Edw.  Rodney,  Mr. 
Palmer,  Sir  H.  Cholmeley,  Sir  Thos.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Prideaux,  Mr. 
Selden,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Cromwell,  Sir  Ch.  Yelverton,  Sir  Edwr. 
Hungerford,  Mr.  Perryn,  Mr.  Maynard,  Sir  Ph.  Stapleton,  Sir  Wm, 
Brereton,  Sir  H,  Anderson,  Mr.  Ellis,  Sir  H.  Mildmay,  Mr.  Hide, 
Mr.  Potts,  Mr.  Grimston,  Mr.  Greene^  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Jo.  Strange- 
wayes.  Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Mallory,  Mr.  Strangewayes, 
Sir  Edmd.  Mountfort,  Mr.  Fines,  Mr.  White,  Sir  Thos.  Middleton ; 
to  meet  this  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  in  the  Exchequer  Court. 

19th  January,  1640-41. — Mr.  Prideaux  brings  from  the  Committee 
the  Bill  for  Preventing  Inconveniences  happening  by  the  long  Inter- 
mission of  Parliaments,  with  several  Amendments  and  Additions  unto 
it ;  the  which  several  Amendments  and  Additions  were  twice  read. 
And  then  it  was  resolved,  upon  the  question,  That  this  Bill  shall  be. 
recommitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Resolved,  upon  the  question.  That  the  House  shall  be  forthwith 
resolved  into  a  Grand  Committee,  to  consider  of  this  Bill.     Hereupon 

Mr.  Speaker  lefb  the  chair. 

And  Mr.  Prideaux  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Speaker  re- assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Prideaux  reports,  from  the  Committee,  some  Amendments  to 
the  Bill  aforesaid.  And  then  it  was  put  to  the  question,  for  the  In* 
grossing  ;  and  it  was 

Resolved,  upon  the  question.  That  this  Bill,  intituled^  An  Act  for 
the  Preventing  of  Inconveniences  happening  by  the  long  Intermission 
of  Parliaments,  with  these  alterations  and  additions,  shall  be  ingrossed. 

Ordered,  That  this  Bill  shall  be  ingrossed  against  to-morrow 
morning. 
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20th  January,  1640-41. — 3ia  vice  lecta  est  Billa,  An  Act  for  the 
Preventing  Inconveniences  happening  by  the  long  Intermission  of  Par- 
liaments ;  and,  upon  the  question,  passed. 

The  Lord  Digby  went  up  to  the  Lords  with  the  Bill  for  Preventing 
Inconveniences  happening  by  the  long  Intermission  of  Parliament, 
accompanied  with  such  gentlemen  as  were  pleased  to  go. 


Extract  II.  Triennial  Bill  of  164^1. —From  Lord  Digby* s  Speech. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1641. — Lord  Dioby  :  Mr.  Speaker — 
The  result  of  my  sense  is  this,  that  unless  for  the  frequent  convening 
of  Parliaments,  there  be  none  such  course  settled  as  may  not  be  eluded, 
neither  the  people  can  be  prosperous  and  secure,  nor  the  king  himself 
solidly  happy.  I  take  this  to  be  the  unum  necessarium  :  let  us  pro- 
cure this,  and  all  our  other  desires  will  effect  themselves.  If  this  bill 
miscarry,  I  shall  have  left  me  no  public  hopes ;  and,  once  past,  I  shall 
be  freed  from  all  public  fears.  The  essential ness.  Sir,  of  frequeut 
Parliaments  to  the  happiness  of  this  kingdom,  might  be  inferred  unto 
you  by  the  reason  of  contraries,  and  from  thq  woful  experience  which 
former  times  have  had  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  any  long  inter- 
mission of  them.  Let  us  only  consider  the  posture,  the  aspect  of  this 
state,  both  toward  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  :  the  person  of  our 
sovereign,  and  the  nature  of  our  suffering,  since  the  3rd  of  his  reign, 
and  there  can  be  no  cause,  colourably  inventible,  whereunto  to  attribute 
them,  but  the  intermission,  or,  which  is  worse,  the  undue  frustration 
of  Parliaments,  by  the  unlucky  use,  if  not  abuse,  of  prerogative  in 
the  dissolving  them. 


Extract  III.   Triennial  Bill  of  1 641  .—From  Lord  Digby' s  Speech. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1641. — Lord  Digby:  There  is  no 
man,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  secure  of  another's  friendship,  but  will  think 
frequent  intercourse  and  access  very  requisite  to  the  support,  to  the 
confirmation  of  it ;  especially  if  ill  offices  have  been  done  between 
them;  if  the  raising  of  jealousies  hath  been  attempted.  There  is  no 
friend  but  would  be  impatient  to  be  debarred  from  giving  his  friend 
succour  and  relief  in  his  necessities.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  the 
comparison  of  great  things  with  little.  What  friendship,  what  union 
can  there  be  so  comfortable,  so  happy,  as  between  a  gracious  sovereign 
and  his  people  ?     And  what  greater  misfortune  can  there  be  to  both. 
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than  to  be  kept  from  intercourse,  from  the  roeans  of  clearing  misun- 
derstandings, from  interchange  of  mutual  benefits  ?  The  people  of 
England,  Sir,  cannot  open  their  ears,  their  hearts,  their  mouths,  or 
their  purses  to  his  majesty  but  in  Parliament :  we  can  neither  hear  him, 
nor  complain,  nor  acknowledge,  nor  give,  but  there.  This  Bill,  Sir,  is 
the  sole  key  that  can  open  the  way  to  a  frequency  of  those  reciprocal 
endearments,  which  must  make  and  perpetuate  the  happiness  of  the 
king  and  kingdom.  Let  man  object  any  derogation  from  the  king's 
prerogative  by  it.  We  do  but  present  the  Bill ;  it  is  to  be  made  a  law 
by  him :  his  honour,  his  power,  will  be  as  conspicuous  in  commanding 
at  once  that  Parliaments  shall  assemble  every  third  year,  as  in  com- 
manding a  Parliament  to  be  called  this  or  that  year.  There  is  more 
of  majesty  in  ordaining  primary  and  universal  causes,  than  in  the  ac- 
tuating particularly  of  subordinate  effects. 


Extract  IV.   The  Preamble  to  the  Triennial  Act,  a.d.  1641.* 

Whereas  by  the  Lawes  and  Statutes  of  this  realme,  the  Parliament 
ought  to  bee  holden  att  least  once  every  yeare  for  the  redresse  of 
greivances,  but  the  appointment  of  the  time  and  place  for  the  holding 
thereof  hath  alwaies  belonged  as  it  ought  to  his  Majestie  and  his  royal 
progenitors.  And  whereas  it  is  by  experience  foimd  that  the  not 
holding  of  Parliaments  accordingly  hath  produced  sundry  and  great 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences  to  the  King's  Majestie,  the  Church  and 
Common  Wealth,  for  the  prevention  of  the  like  mischiefs  and  in« 
conveniences  in  time  to  come,  Be  it  enacted,  &c. 


Extract  V.  Mr,  Hallam's  Account  of  the  Triennial  Act  of  16^1, 

A  Statute  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had  already  provided 
that  Parliament  should  be  held  every  year,  or  oftener  if  need  were, 
but  this  enactment  had  in  no  age  been  respected.  It  was  certain  that 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  administration,-)-  a  law  simply  enacting  that 
the  interval  between  Parliaments  should  never  exceed  three  years, 
would  prove  wholly  ineffectual.  In  the  famous  Act  therefore  for 
Triennial  Parliaments,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Commons*  laudable  zeal 
for  reformation,  such  provisions  were  introduced  as  grated  harshly 
on  the  ears  of  those  who  valued  the  royal  prerogative  above  the 

*  16  Car.  I,  c.  1.  An  Act  for  the  preveoting  of  inconveniences  happening  by  the 
long  intermission  of  Parliaments. 

t  Bishop  Juxon  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  Sir  Edward  Littleton  was  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal. 
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liberties  of  the  subject,  but  without  which  the  Act  itself  might  have 
been  dispensed  with.  Every  Parliament  was  to  be  ipso  facto  dis- 
solved at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  first  day  of  its  session, 
unless  actually  sitting  at  the  time,  and  in  that  case,  at  its  first  adjourn- 
ment or  prorogation.  The  Chancellor  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  to  be  sworn  to  issue  writs  for  a  new  Parliament  within  three  years 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  last,  under  pain  of  disability  to  hold  his 
office,  and  further  punishment ;  in  case  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 
this  provision,  the  Peers  were  enabled  and  enjoined  to  meet  at  West- 
minster, and  to  issue  wri4s  to  the  sheriffs  ;  the  sherifis  themselves, 
should  the  Peers  not  fulfil  this  duty,  were  to  cause  elections  to  be  duly 
made  ;  and,  in  their  default,  at  a  prescribed  time,  the  electors  them* 
selves  were  to  proceed  to  choose  their  representatives.  No  future 
Parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  or  adjourned,  without  its  own  consent, 
in  less  than  fifty  days  from  the  opening  of  its  session.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  doubt  whether  even  these  provisions  would  have  afforded 
an  adequate  security  for  the  periodical  assembling  of  Parliament, 
whether  the  supine  and  courtier-like  character  of  the  Peers,  the  want 
of  concert  and  energy  in  the  electors  themselves,  would  not  have  en- 
abled the  government  to  set  the  statute  at  nought,  than  to  censure 
them  as  derogatory  to  the  reasonable  prerogative  and  dignity  of  the 
crown.  To  this  important  Bill,  the  King,  with  some  ^parent  unwil- 
lingness, gave  his  assent.  It  effected,  indeed,  a  strange  revolution  in 
the  system  of  his  government.  The  nation  set  a  due  value  on  this 
admirable  statute,  the  passing  of  which  they  welcomed  with  bonfires 
and  every  mark  of  joy. 


Extract  VI.  The  Jet  of  166^  (16  Car.  2,  cap.  I.)  which  repealed  the 

Triennial  Act,* 

Whereas  the  Act  made  in  the  Parliament  begun  at  Westminster 
the  third  day  of  November  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
late  Sovereign  Lord  King  Charles  of  blessed  memory  [a.d.  1641] 
intituled  an  Act  for  the  prevention  of  inconveniences  happening  by 
the  long  intermission  of  Parliament,  is  in  derogation  of  his  Majesty's 
just  rights  and  prerogative  inherent  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  for  the  calling  and  assembling  of  Parliaments,  and  may  be  an 
occasion  of  manifold  mischiefs  and  inconveniences,  and  much  endanger 

*  An  Act  for  assembling  and  holding  of  Parliaments  once  in  three  years  at  the 
least;  and  for  the  repeal  of  an  Act  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  preventing  of  Incon- 
vtniences  happening  by  the  long  Intermission  of  Parliaments." 
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the  peace  and  safety  of  his  Majesty,  and  all  his  liege  people  of  this 
realm,  &c. 

And  because  by  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm  made 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  Parliaments  are  to  be  held 
very  often,  &c.  Be  it  declared  and  enacted,  That  hereaAer  the 
sitting  and  holding  of  Parliaments  shall  not  be  intermitted  or  discon- 
tinued above  three  years  at  the  most ;  but  that  within  three  years  from 
and  after  the  determination  of  this  present  Parliament,  and  so  from 
time  to  time  within  three  years  after  the  determination  of  any  other 
Parliament  or  Parliaments,  or  if  there  be  occasion  more  often,  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  do  issue  out  writs  for  calling, 
assembling,  and  holding  of  another  Parliament,  to  the  end  there  may 
be  a  frequent  calling,  assembling  and  holding  of  Parliaments,  once  in 
three  years  at  the  least. 


Extract    VII.  Repeal  of  the  Triennial   Act    of  1641.— TAc  King's 

Speech,  March,  1664. 
Opening  of  the  Session,  1 6th  March,  1664. — Extract  from  the  King's 
Speech.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  confess  to  you  I  have  often 
read  over  that  bill :  and  though  there  is  no  colour  for  the  fancy  of 
the  determination  of  this  Parliament,  yet  I  will  not  deny  to  you,  that 
I  have  always  expected  that  you  would,  and  even  wondered  that  you 
have  not^  considered  the  wonderful  clauses  in  that  bill,  which  passed 
in  a  time  very  uncareful  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown  or  the  security 
of  the  people.  I  pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  give  that  Triennial  Bill  once  a  reading  in  your  house ; 
and  then,  in  God*s  name,  do  what  you  think  fit  for  me,  and  yourselves, 
and  the  whole  kingdom.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  love  Par- 
liaments. Never  king  was  so  much  beholden  to  Parliaments  as  I 
have  been  :  nor  do  I  think  the  crown  can  ever  be  happy  without 
frequent  Parliaments.  But,  assure  yourselves,  if  I  should  think 
otherwise,  I  would  never  suffer  a  Parliament  to  come  together  by 
the  means  prescribed  by  that  Bill. 


Extract  VIII.   The  King's  assent  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act. 

5th  April,  1664. — The  Bill  for  repealing  the  Triennial  Act  was  no 
sooner  ready  than  the  king  went  to  the  House  on  purpose  to  give 
the  royal  assent  to  it.  My  Lords  and  gentlemen  (said  his  Majesty), 
you  will  easily  believe  that  I  have  come  very  willing  to  give  my  assent 
to  this  Bill ;  for  the  Act  you  have  repealed  could  only  serve  to  dis- 
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credit  Parliaments,  and  to  make  the  crown  jealous  of  Parliaments^ 
and  Parliaments  of  the  crown,  and  persuade  neighbour  princes  that 
England  was  not  governed  under  a  monarch.  It  could  never  have 
been  the  occasion  of  frequent  Parliaments.  I  do  promise  you,  I  will 
not  be  an  hour  the  less  without  one  for  this  act  of  repeal,  nor,  I  am 
sure,  will  you  be  the  less  kind  to  me  in  Parliament. 


Extract  IX.  The  Triennial  Act  of  1641  and  the  Act  of  1664  which 
repealed  it.  From  the  Speech  of  the  Speaker  {Sir  Edward  Turner)  to 
the  King  at  the  Prorogation,  May,  1664. 

May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty.  The  first  thing  we 
took  into  consideration  was  the  Act  made  in  the  16th  year  of  the  late 
King,  of  glorious  memory,  for  Triennial  Parliaments:  when  we  had 
given  it  a  reading  we  found  it  derogatory  to  the  essential  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  of  calling,  holding,  and  dissolving  Parliaments ;  we 
found  it  impracticable,  and  only  useful  to  learn  the  people  how  to 
rebel ;  therefore  we  melted  it  down,  extracted  the  pure  metal  from 
counterfeit  and  drossy  alloys,  and  then  presented  it  to  your  Majesty 
to  be  new  stamped,  and  made  current  coin  for  the  use  of  the  nation. 
We  do  return  our  most  humble  thanks  to  your  Majesty  that  you  were 
pleased  to  accept  our  advice  and  pass  our  Bill ;  but  more  especially 
for  those  gracious  expressions  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  use  at 
that  solemnity,  whereby  we  are  assured,  not  only  of  your  personal 
affection  to  Parliaments,  but  of  your  judgment  also,  that  the  happiness 
of  the  crown  consists  in  the  frequency  of  Parliaments. 


Extract  X.  Mr,  Hallanis  Account  of  the  Act  of  1664,  which  repealed 

the  Triennial  Act, 

Convention  Parliament,  1664. —  It  could  not  yet  be  said  that 
this  loyal  assembly  had  meddled  with  those  safeguards  of  public 
liberty,  which  had  been  erected  by  their  great  predecessors  in  1641. 
The  laws  that  Falkland  and  Hampden  had  combined  to  provide, 
those  bulwarks  against  the  ancient  exorbitance  of  prerogative,  stood 
unscathed,  threatened  from  afar,  but  not  yet  betrayed  by  the  garrison. 
But  one  of  these,  the  Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  wounded  the 
pride  of  royalty,  and  gave  scandal  to  his  worshippers  ;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  object  as  of  the  securities  provided  against  its 
violation.  If  the  king  did  not  summon  a  fresh  Parliament  within 
three   years   after  a  dissolution,  the  peers  were  to  meet  and  issue 
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writs  of  their  own  accord ;  if  they  did  not  within  a  certain  time 
perform  this  duty,  the  sheriffs  of  every  county  were  to  take  it  on 
themselves,  and  in  default  of  all  constituted  authorities,  the  electors 
might  assemble,  without  any  regular  summons,  to  choose  repre* 
sentatives.  It  was  manifest  that  the  king  must  have  taken  a  fixed 
resolution  to  trample  on  a  fundamental  law  before  these  irregular 
tumultuous  modes  of  redress  could  be  called  into  action ;  and  that 
the  existence  of  such  provisions  could  not  in  any  degree  weaken  or 
endanger  the  legal  and  limited  monarchy.  But  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  had  now  crept  from  the  homilies  into  the  statute  book :  the 
Parliament  had  not  scrupled  to  declare  the  unlawfulness  of  defensive 
war  against  the  king's  person  ;  and  it  was  but  one  step  more  to  take 
away  all  direct  means  of  counteracting  bis  pleasure.  Bills  were* 
accordingly,  more  than  once  ordered  to  be  brought  in  for  repealing 
the  Triennial  Act.  [Journals,  3rd  April,  1662;  10th  March,  1663.] 
But  no  further  steps  were  taken  till  the  king  thought  it  at  length 
necessary,  in  the  year  1664,  to  give  them  an  intimation  of  his  de- 
sires. A  vague  notion  had  partially  gained  ground,  that  no  Par- 
liament, by  virtue  of  that  Bill,  could  sit  for  more  than  three  years. 
In  allusion  to  this,  he  told  them,  on  opening  the  session  of  1664,  that 
he  "  had  often  read  over,  &c."     [See  before,  page  25.] 

So  audacious  a  declaration,  equivalent  to  an  avowed  design,  in 
certain  circumstances,  of  preventing  the  execution  of  the  laws  by 
force  of  arms,  was  never  before  heard  from  the  lips  of  an  English 
king,  and  would  in  any  other  times  have  awakened  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion from  the  Commons.  They  were,  however,  sufficiently  compliant 
to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  that  which  had  been  enacted  with  unani- 
mous consent  in  1641,  and  had  been  hailed  as  the  great  palladium  of 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  preamble  recites  the  said  Act  to  have 
been  *'  in  derogation  of  his  Majesty's  just  rights  and  prerogative  inhe- 
rent in  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  for  the  calling  and  assembling 
of  Parliaments."  The  Bill  then  repeals  and  annuls  every  clause  and 
article  in  the  fullest  manner ;  yet,  with  an  inconsistency  not  unusual 
in  our  statutes,  adds  a  provision  that  Parliaments  shall  not  in  future 
be  intermitted  for  above  three  years  at  the  roost.  This  clause  is 
evidently  framed  in  a  different  spirit  from  the  original  Bill,  and  may 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  that  party  in  the  House,  which  had 
begun  to  oppose  the  court,  and  already  showed  itself  in  considerable 
strength.  Thus,  the  effect  of  this  compromise  was,  that  the  law  of 
the  Long  Parliament  subsisted  as  to  its  principle  without  those 
unusual  clauses   which  had  been  enacted  to  render  its  observance 
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secure.  The  king  assured  them,  in  giving  his  assent  to  the  repeal, 
that  he  would  not  he  a  day  more  without  a  Parliament  on  that 
account.  But  the  necessity  of  those  securities,  and  the  mischiefs  of 
that  false  and  servile  loyalty  which  abrogated  them,  became  manifest 
at  the  close  of  the  present  reign,  nearly  four  years  having  elapsed 
between  the  dissolution  of  Charles's  last  Parliament  and  his  death. 

•^*  The  foregoing  Seriet  of  ExtracU  reipecting  the  Triennial  and  Septennial  BiMi 
wUl  be  completed  in  a  future  number. 


An  Office  in  the  Chancellor's  Patronage  being  vacant,  he  has  a  twofold 

Duty  to  perform. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  a.d.  1816. — An  office  necessary  for  the 
public  service  yesterday  may  very  possibly  not  be  necessary  for  the 
public  service  to-day.  As  the  circumstances  of  society  change,  so  do 
its  wants.  An  office,  there  fore,  in  the  Chancellor's  patronage  being 
vacant,  he  has  a  twofold  duty  to  perform.  His  first  duty  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  office  be  still  necessary.  If  it  be  no  longer  necessary, 
the  vacancy  ought  not  to  be  filled  up.  Having  ascertained  that  the 
office  is  still  necessary,  his  next  duty  is  to  inquire  what  person  is  the 
best  qualified  for  it.  In  the  present  century  these  duties  have  been 
very  little  attended  to. — Notes  of  Conversations  of  Eminent  Lawyers. 


Lord  John  Russell,  A.D.  1884. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  it  is  a  common  opinion 
that  a  man  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  successful  both  in  meditation 
and  in  action.  But  in  life  it  is  wiser  to  judge  men  individually,  and 
not  decide  upon  them  by  general  rules. — From  the  Writings  of  Mr.  B. 
Disraeli. 


Party  Ties. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  an  assembly  in  which  Party  ties  are 
wisely  reverenced. — From  the  Writings  of  Mr.  B.  Disraeli. 


Peculiar  Characteristic  of  Britain. 
House  of  Commons,  July,  1807. — Lord  Castlereaoh  said — It  was 
a  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  history  of  this  country  did  not  afford 
an  instance  in  which,  when  the  public  mind  was  called  upon  to  en- 
counter difficulties,  it  was  not  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Britain  to 
rise  superior  to  every  obstacle,  and  never  to  be  so  strong  or  so  distin- 
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guisbed  as  ailer  the  pressure  of  distress.  That  individual  (Buona- 
parte) who,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  had  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dancy on  the  continent,  was  little  aware  that,  by  that  very  asoendancyf 
he  was  creating  in  this  country  a  power  to  which  the  world  might 
ultimately  look  for  deliverance ;  and  that,  out  of  the  necessity  which 
his  inordinate  ambition  produced,  the  military  character  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  probably  be  raised  to  a  greater  height  than  any  to  which  it 
had  hitherto  attained. 


Prerogative  of  the  Cronm  of  calling  forth  upon  Emergency  the  Services 

of  all  the  Subjects  of  the  Realm. 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1804.— Lord  Ellenbobouoh. — ^My  Lords, 
it  is  a  radical,  substantial,  unquestionable,  and  hitherto  never  ques- 
tioned, prerogative  of  the  Crown,  that  of  calling  forth,  upon  emergeiicy» 
the  services  of  all  the  subjects  of  this  realm.  My  Lords,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  our  history,  we  have  been  by  statute  a  military 
people ;  and  this  right,  inherent  in  the  Crown  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  this  day,  and  which  I  contend  to  be  indefeasible,  cannot  be 
abandoned  without  the  commission  of  an  act  of  political  suicide,  both 
by  his  Majesty  and  by  his  people. 


The  Volunteer  System  considered  as  aUering  the  civil  Character  of  the 

People f  A.D.  1805. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1805. — ^Mr.  Windham,  in  moving 
for  a  Committee  respecting  the  defence  of  the  country,  said — He 
considered  the  volunteer  system  as  altering  the  civil  character  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  As  to  the  civil  character,  he  apprehended  a 
general  effect  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  men,  such  as  would  be 
much  to  be  lamented.  It  tended  to  disturb  the  general  relations  of 
civil  life ;  to  fill  those  who  belonged  to  it  with  vain  and  extravagant 
pretensions ;  to  bring  down  the  high  and  to  exalt  the  low.  Though 
he  was  far  from  wishing  for  a  revival  of  those  aristocratic  notions 
which  induced  men  of  high  rank  to  look  down  on  others  with  disdain^ 
yet  he  was  a  friend  to  that  respect  which  belonged  to  persons  in  the 
several  ranks  and  gradations  of  life.  History  had  a  story  of  a  prince 
who  had  a  man  to  go  before  him,  to  remind  him  that  he  was  a  man, 
lest  he  should  forget  he  was  one ;  and  many  political  writers  thought 
it  a  great  advantage  in  our  Constitution,  that  our  popular  elections 
brought  the  great  occasionally  to  sue  to  the  humble.     But  extreme 
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difltiiictions  were  not  the  vice  of  the  present  time.  The  vice  was,  if 
anything,  the  other  way.  The  toe  of  the  peasant  came  too  near  tbe 
heel  of  the  courtier.  When  committees  of  volunteers  had  tlie  power 
of  giving  votes  of  praise  and  censure  to  those  of  the  highest  ranks,  he 
thought  a  door  was  opened  for  much  injury  to  society  in  a  quarter 
where  it  was  least  apprehended.  There  was  not  a  people  in  the  world 
disposed  to  show  more  respect  to  the  superior  classes  than  the  people 
of  England;  he  meant  a  dignified  respect,  having  nothing  slavish  in  it; 
a  homage  to  imputed  virtues.  If  these  virtues  were  not  equal  to  the 
credit  given  them,  the  fauh  was  in  those  who  were  supposed  to  possess 
them ;  and  the  respect  that  was  shown,  on  the  belief  of  their  existence, 
was  not  less  honourable  to  those  who  paid  it. 


fFe  ought  to  use  the  legUiative  Powers  in  Things  which  relate  to  the  very 
Fundamentals  of  our  Constitution,  with  the  greatest  CtnUion. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1734. — Sir  Thomas  Robinson  (after- 
wards Lord  Grantham). —  Mr.  Speaker:  No  state  was  ever  sa 
exactly  framed  in  all  its  parts  as  not  to  make  new  laws  sometimes 
necessary  to  remedy  the  evils  which  time  and  corruption  may  bring 
upon  it ;  and  for  this  reason,  every  state  is  invested  with  a  power 
of  altering  or  repealing  old  laws,  and  substituting  new  in  their 
stead,  where  those  existing  are  found  to  be  deficient.  In  this  I 
shall  agree  with  an  honourable  gentleman ;  but  give  me  leave 
further  to  observe,  that  this  power  may  be  made  use  of  to  the 
overthrow  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  Constitution ;  and  therefore, 
when  we  proceed  to  the  exercise  of  this  part  of  the  legislative  power, 
especially  in  things  which  relate  to  the  very  fundamentals  of  our  Con- 
stitution, gentlemen  will,  I  hope,  agree  with  me,  that  we  ought  to  use 
it  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  caution. 


Necessity  of  separating  the  Judicial  Authority  from  the  Executive. 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1806. — The  Earl  of  Bristol. — My  Lords, 
In  the  whole  compass  of  state  policy,  I  know  of  no  one  principle  on 
which  there  has  been  so  universal  a  concurrence,  as  on  the  necessity 
of  separating  the  judicial  authority  from  the  executive.  This  is  a 
point  about  which  there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  a  truth  indisput- 
able, and  which  has  never  been  disputed.  All  legislators,  all  states- 
men, all  eminent  writers,  who  have  pronounced  any  judgment  upon  it, 
have  concurred  in  these  opinions.  The  remarks  of  Montesquieu  on 
this  head  are  pointed  and  remarkable  ;  and  such  value  does  he  attach 
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to  the  judicial  power  being  kept  separate  and  distinct,  that  he  is 
directly  of  opinion,  that  when  this  principle  is  respected,  no  form  of 
government  can  be  very  oppressive ;  and  that  when  it  is  neglected, 
be  the  form  of  government  monarchial,  aristocratical,  or  republican, 
private  individuals  must  be  exposed  to  a  despotism  as  severe  as  that 
which  prevails  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Signior. 


The  general  Acqmntion  of  Free  Institutions  u  not  necessarily  a  Security 

for  general  Peace. 
Honse  of  Commons,  April,  1823.  Mr.  Canning. — ^Let  us  not,  Mn 
Speaker,  deceive  ourselves.  The  general  acquisition  of  free  institu* 
tions  is  not  necessarily  a  security  for  general  peace.  I  am  obliged  to 
confess  that  its  immediate  tendency  is  the  other  way.  Take  an  example 
from  France  herself.  The  representative  chamber  of  France  hat 
undoubtedly  been  the  source  of  those  hostilities,  which  I  should  not 
have  despaired  of  seeing  averted  through  the  pacific  disposition  of  the 
French  king.  Look  at  the  democracies  of  the  ancient  world.  Their 
existence,  I  may  say,  was  in  war.  Look  at  the  petty  republics  of 
Italy  in  more  modern  times.  In  truth,  long  intervals  of  profound 
peace  are  much  more  readily  to  be  found  under  settlements  of  a 
monarchical  form.  Did  the  republic  of  Rome,  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  existence,  enjoy  an  interval  of  peace  of  so  long  duration  as 
that  which  this  country  enjoyed  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  ?  And  that  interval,  be  it  remembered,  was  broken 
short,  through  the  instigation  of  popular  feeling.  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  is  right  or  wrong — but  that  it  is  so.  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  free  governments, .  and  more  especially,  perhaps,  of  go- 
vernments newly  free. 


What  a  witty  Lady  is  reported  to  have  said  upon  a  great  Creation  of 

Peers* 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  1808,  Mr. 
Windham  said — That  a  witty  lady  of  the  last  age,  the  mother  of  a 
venerable  Marquis,  equally  distinguished  for  his  talents,  was  reported 
to  have  said,  upon  some  great  creation  of  peers,  that  she  was  afraid 
to  spit  out  of  her  window,  lest  what  fell  at  die  moment  should  happen 
to  light  upon  a  peer. 
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Disgoluiion  of  Parliament, 
House  of  Lords,  December,  1806.   Lord  Grbnvillb. — My  Lords: 
If  there  be  any  one  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  on  which  your 
lordships  ought  to  exercise  a  peculiar  reserve,  it  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 


The  Speaker  exposed  tlie  Honour  of  the  House,  in  resorting  to  Gaming- 

houses  and  Ill-places. 

House  of  Commons,  October,  1673.  —  Debate  concerning  the 
Speaker,  Sir  Edward  Seymour. —  Mr.  William  Harbord.  —  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  exposed  the  honour  of  the  House  in  resorting  to 
gaming-houses,  with  foreigners  as  well  as  Englishmen,  and  ill-places. 
I  take  this  to  be  a  great  misdemeanour,  Sir.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the 
honour  of  the  House  exposed.  I  think  you  to  be  an  unfit  person  to 
be  Speaker,  by  your  way  of  living. 


Calling  for  Papers  relating  to  a  Foreign  Negotiation^ 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1734. — Debate  on  Sir  John  Rushout's 
motion  for  Copies  of  the  Instructions  sent  to  the  British  Ministers  in 
France  and  Spain  relating  to  the  executing  of  the  Treaty  of  Seville.— 
Mr.  PuLTENEY. — Mr.  Speaker,  The  gentlemen  who  oppose  this  motion 
are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  this  House  has  a  power  of  calling  for 
what  papers  we  please ;  but  then,  say  they,  you  ought  not  to  call  for 
the  papers  relating  to  any  foreign  negotiation,  because  all  such  papers 
must  contain  secrets  which  ought  not  to  be  published  to  the  world. 
Is  not  this  saying  and  unsaying  in  the  same  breath  ?  You  may  call 
for  what  papers  you  please,  but  you  must  not  call  for  the  papers  re- 
lating to  any  foreign  negotiation,  because  the  addressing  for  those  ap- 
pears, at  first  sight,  to  be  such  an  address  as  his  majesty  cannot 
comply  with.  Sir,  I  say,  that  when  this  House  finds  it  necessary,  they 
may  call  for  all  the  papers  relating  to  any  negotiation  whatever,  and 
may  insist  upon  having  all  of  them  laid  before  the  House.  Do  not  we 
know  that,  upon  such  occasion,  we  name  a  secret  and  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inspect  such  papers,  and  to  report  what  they  find  in  them 
relating  to  the  affair  under  our  consideration  ?  And  I  hope  we  shall 
always  have  in  this  House  ten  or  a  dozen  gentlemen  as  capable  to 
distinguish  what  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  and  as  capable  to  keep  those 
secrets,  as  any  secretary  or  other  minister  of  state  that  is  or  ever 
shall  be  in  this  nation. 
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Parliamentary  Reform,     Proceedings  taken  during  the  Eighteenth  Cen^ 
tury,  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Actf  a.d.  1714. 

House  of  Commons,  13th  March,  1734.— Mr.  William  Bromley's 
motion — For  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  repealing  the  Septennial  Act, 
and  for  the  more  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  Parliaments.  It  was 
carried  against  the  motion  by  247  to  184. — Pari,  Hist,,  vol.  9,  pp.  394 
—482. 

House  of  Commons,  23rd  January,  1745. — Sir  Thomas  Carew's 
motion — For  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enforce  the  calling  of  a  new 
Parliament  every  year,  after  the  expiration  of  the  then  present  Par- 
liament. The  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  145 
to  \\S.— Pari  Hist.,  vol.  13,  pp.  1056—1107. 

House  of  Commons,  20th  February,  1758.— Sir  John  Gltnne's 
motion — For  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  shortening  the  term  and 
duration  of  future  Parliaments.  The  House  divided:  Yeas,  74;  Noes, 
190.  The  debate  has  not  been  preserved. — Pari,  Hist,,  vol.  15,  p. 
870. 

House  of  Commons,  25th  April,  1771.— Alderman  Sawbridob's 
motion — That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  Parliaments.  The  House  divided:  Yeas,  54  ;  Noes,  105. 
—Part,  Hist,,  vol.  17,  pp.  176—182. 

House  of  Commons,  4th  March,  1772.— Alderman  Sawbridob's 
motion  renewed.  The  House  divided  :  Yeas,  83  ;  Noes,  251. — Ibid,, 
pp.  32^^327. 

House  of  Commons,  26th  January,  1773. — Alderman  Sawbridob's 
motion  renewed.  The  House  divided :  Yeas,  45  ;  Noes,  133. — Ibid,, 
pp.  690—696. 

House  of  Commons,  15th  February,  1774. — Alderman  Sawbridob's 
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motion  renewed.     The  House  divided:  Yeas,  94  ;  Noes,  221.— Par/. 
Hist.,  vol.  17,  pp.  1050—51. 

House  of  Commons,  12th  December,  1774.— Mr.  Rose  Fuller's 
motion — That  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  further  pre- 
venting the  expenses  attending  elections  of  Knights  of  Shires,  and  for 
the  more  easy  attendance  of  freeholders  at  such  elections.  This 
motion  was  founded  upon  the  last  of  certain  Resolutions  reported  5th 
May,  1774,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the  laws 
relative  to  the  election  or  return  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
The  Resolution  was  as  follows : — **  Resolved,  That  in  some  counties 
in  this  kingdom^  by  reason  of  their  great  extent,  or  the  particular 
situation  of  their  county  towns,  the  freeholders  cannot,  but  at  their 
great  expense,  fatigue,  and  loss  of  time,  be  convened  together  at  any 
one  place,  to  make  elections  for  Knights  of  the  Shire ;  and  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made,  that,  in  such  counties,  the  poll,  if  demanded  at 
the  proclamation  of  the  writ,  may  be  taken  at  certain  different  places, 
for  certain  different  districts,  within  such  counties." — Pari  HUt,,  vol. 
18,  pp.  53—4. 

House  of  Commons,  1st  February,  1775. — Alderman  Sawbridob's 
motion  renewed.  The  House  divided  :  Yeas,  100;  Noes,  195. — IlwLt 
pp.  216 — 19. 

House  of  Commons,  6th  March,  1776. — Alderman  Sawbridoe's 
motion  renewed.  The  House  divided :  For  the  motion,  64 ;  Against 
it,  138.— /6m/.,  pp.  1237—8. 

House  of  Commons,  21st  March,  1776. — Mr.  Wilkes's  motion- 
That  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  a  just  and  equal 
representation  of  the  people  of  England  in  Parliament.  The  question 
being  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative,  without  a  division. — Ibid.,  pp. 
1286—98. 

House  of  Commons,  1st  May,  1777. — Alderman  Sawbridoe's  mo- 
tion renewed.  The  House  divided :  Yeas,  28  ;  Noes,  98. — Journals, 
vol.  36,  p.  461. 

House  of  Commons,  11th  March,  1778.— Alderman  Sawbridob's 
motion  renewed.  No  debate  took  place.  The  question  was  called  for, 
and  the  House  divided :  Yeas,  32  ;  Noes,  83. — Pari,  Hist.,  vol.  19, 
p.  874. 

House  of  Commons,  14th  June,  1779. — Alderman  Sawbridge's 
motion  renewed.  The  House  divided :  Yeas,  8 ;  Noes^  32. — Journals, 
vol.  37,  p.  446. 

House  of  Commons,  8th  May,  1780. —  Alderman  Sawbridob's 
motion  renewed.  The  House  divided:  Yeas,  90  ;  Noes,  182. — ParL 
Hist,,  vol.  21,  pp.  594—615. 
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House  of  Lords,  3rd  June,  1780. — The  Duke  of  Richmond  presents 
his  Bill — Universal  Suffrage — Annual  Parliaments. — [See  Pari,  and 
Polit.  Misc.,  (July,  1851)  p.  19 S].—- Ibid.,  pp.  686—8. 

House  of  Commons^  30th  May,  1781.— Alderman  Sawbridge's 
motion— For  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  The  House 
divided  :  Yeas,  29  ;  Noes,  59.— Par/.  Hist.,  vol.  22,  pp.  357—8. 

House  of  Commons,  7th  May,  1782.— Mr.  Pitt's  motion— That  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament ;  to  report 
the  same  to  the  House ;  and  likewise  what  steps,  in  their  opinion,  it 
might  be  proper  for  Parliament  to  take  concerning  the  same.  The 
question  being  put,  that  the  order  of  the  day  should  be  read,  the 
House  divided:  Yeas,  161 ;  Noes,  141.  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  was  con- 
sequently rejected.— /6irf.,  pp.  1416 — 38. 

House  of  Commons,  17th  May,  1782.— Alderman  Sawbridge's 
motion — That  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments.  The  House  divided  :  Yeas,  61 ;  Noes, 
149.— Par/.  Hist.,  vol.  23,  pp.  48—51. 

House  of  Commons,  23rd  May,  and  12th,  19th  and  21  st  June, 
1 782.— Lord  Mahon's  Bill — For  preventing  Bribery  at  Elections.  The 
Bill  was  eventually  withdrawn.— /6u/.,  pp.  101 — 9. 

House  of  Commons,  24th  February,  1783. — Petition  of  the  Free- 
holders of  the  County  of  York  for  a  more  equal  representation  of  the 
people  in  Parliament. — Ibid.,  pp.  571 — 2. 

House  of  Commons,  6th  and  7th  May,  1 783. — Mr.  Pitt's  Resolu- 
tions. [See  Pari,  and  Polit.  Misc.  (May,  1851)  p.  10.]  The  House 
divided  on  the  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day:  Yeas,  293;  Noes,  149. 
Mr.  Pitt's  motion  was  consequently  lost  by  a  majority  of  144.— /W.| 
pp.  826—875. 

House  of  Commons,  16th  May,  1783. — Alderman  Sawbridge's  mo- 
tion— For  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 
The  House  divided :  Yeas,  5Q ;  Noes,  121.— /6id.,  pp.  896—900. 

House  of  Commons,  16th  January,  1784. — A  petition  from  the 
freeholders  of  the  county  of  York — That  the  House  would  take  into 
consideration  the  inadequate  state  of  the  representation. — Pari.  Hist., 
vol.  24,  pp.  347 — 352. 

House  of  Commons,  13th  March,  1784. — Alderman  Sawbridoe's 
motion — That  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  House  divided:  Yeas,  93;  Noes,  141. — Ilnd.,  pp.  757 
—765. 
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27th  December,  1784.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill's  Letter  to  the  Chair- 
man  of  the  Committees  of  Counties  and  Cities  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Parliamentary  Reform,  written  by  the  authority  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt.     (See  the  note  Pari,  Hist.,  vol.  24,  p.  1896.) 

House  of  Commons,  25th  January,  1785. — Mr.  Pitt  announces 
that  a  call  of  the  House  would  precede  his  motion  for  a  specific  plan 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  order  that  the  friends  and  opposers  of  the 
motion  might  have  a  fair  invitation  either  to  support  or  oppose  it. — 
Pari.  Hist.f  vol.  24,  p.  1394. 

House  of  Commons,  1st  February,  1785. — Call  of  the  House,  when 
Mr.  Pitt's  Parliamentary  Reform  proposition  should  be  brought  for- 
ward.— Ibid,,  pp.  1413 — 22. 

House  of  Commons,  18th  April,  1785.— Mr.  Pitt  (Prime  Minister) 
moves — That  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
representation  of  the  people  of  England  in  Parliament.  The  House 
divided:  Yeas,  174;  Noes,  248.— Par/.  Hist.,  vol.  25,  pp.  432—478. 

House  of  Commons,  3rd  May,  1785. — Alderman  Sawbridob's 
motion — That  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments.  The  House  divided  :  Yeas,  58  ;  Noes, 
142.—/6i(/.,  pp.  514—517. 

House  of  Commons,  18th  May,  1786. — Alderman  Sawbridoe's 
motion — That  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Representation  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  House  divided  :  Yeas,  64 ;  Noes,  95.  So  it  passed  in 
the  negative. —/ourna/i,  vol.  41,  p.  827. 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  May,  1787. — Alderman  Sawbridge's 
motion — That  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  question  being  put — That  the  other  orders  of  the  day 
should  be  read.  The  House  divided:  Yeas,  101  ;  Noes,  57.  The 
Alderman's  motion  was  therefore  lost. — Pari.  Hist,,  vol.  26,  p.  1080. 

House  of  Commons,  4th  March,  1790. — Mr.  Flood's  motion — That 
leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  Parliament.  A  motion  was  made,  and  the  question  being 
put — That  the  House  do  now  adjourn.  It  was  resolved  in  the  affirma- 
tive.—-PaW.  Hist,,  vol.  28,  pp.  452 — 479. 

April,  1792. — Declaration  and  Agreement  of  the  Society  established 
under  the  title  of  **  The  Friends  of  the  People,"  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Reform.  Address  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,  published  by  the  said  Society. — See  Pari,  and  Polit, 
Misc.,  (May  1851)  pp.  33  and  49. 
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House  of  Commons,  SOtli  April,  1792.— Debate  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Gr£y*s  notice  of  a  motion,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  next  Session, 
he  should  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  the  object  of 
which  was  a  Reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. — Pari,  Hist, 
vol.  29,  pp.  1300—1341. 

House  of  Commons,  21st  February,  1793. — Debate  upon  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  Petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  praying  the 
consideration  of  a  proper  mode  to  effectuate  a  Reform  in  Parliament. 
The  House  divided  upon  the  question  of  receiving  the  Petition  :  Yeas, 
21  ;  Noes,  109.  So  it  passed  against  receiving  the  Petition. — Pari. 
Hist,,  vol.  30,  pp.  460—7. 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  May,  1793.— Debate  on  the  Sheffield  Pe- 
tition for  a  Reform  in  Parliament. — Ibid,,  pp.  775—785. 

House  of  Commons,  6th  May,  1793. — Debate  on  a  motion  for 
bringing  up  a  printed  Petition  from  Norwich  for  a  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment.—26irf.,  pp.  786—7. 

House  of  Commons,  6th  May,  1793. — Petition  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People,  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Reform. — Ibid.,  pp.  788 — 799. 

House  of  Commons,  6th  and  7th  May,  1793. — Mr.  Charles  Grey's 
motion — That  the  said  Petition  should  be  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  a  Committee.  The  question  being  put — That  the  said  Petition  be 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee.  The  House  divided  : 
Yeas,  41  ;  Noes,  282.  So  it  passed  in  the  negative. — Ibid.,  pp.  799 
—925. 

House  of  Commons,  30th  May,  1793. — Mr.  Wharton's  motion — 
That  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  respecting  certain 
provisions  made  by  Parliament  for  securing  a  real,  independent  and 
faithful  Representation  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament.  The  House 
divided  upon  Mr.  Wharton's  motion:  Yeas,  11;  Noes,  71.  So  it 
passed  against  Mr.  Wharton's  motion. — Ibid,,  pp.  961 — 5. 

House  of  Commons,  26th  May,  1797. — Mr.  Charles  Grey's  mo- 
tion— That  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  and 
regulate  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  The  House  divided  :  Yeas,  91 ;  Noes,  256.  So  it  passed 
against  Mr.  Grey's  motion. — Pari,  Hist,,  vol.  33,  pp.  644— 734. 
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Parliamentary  Reform — Series  of  Extracts  from  the  Debates 

RESPECTING  IT,  IN    CHRONOLOGICAL   OrDER,   COMMENCING  WITH  THB 

Motion  to  Repeal  the  Septennial  Act. 

Extract  I.  Main  ends  of  Parliament  in  early  days. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1784.— Mr.  William  Bromley  :  Mr. 
Speaker — In  the  early  days,  when  much  prudent  care  was  taken  for 
frequent  meeting  of  Parliaments,  the  Crown  was  possessed  of  reve- 
nues, which  made  applications  to  the  people  for  money,  unless  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies,  unnecessary.  It  therefore  plainly  appears, 
that  redress  of  grievances,  making  salutary  laws  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  preserving  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  supporting 
a  due  balance  between  the  owner  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  were  the  main  ends  of  calling  Parliaments.  The  power  of 
calling  them  being  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  it  became 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  to  oblige  the  Crown  to  call 
them  frequently. 


Extract  II.  Long  Parliaments  and  Corruption, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1734. — Debate  on  Mr.  Bromley's  mo- 
tion for  the  Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act. — Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  said  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  mischief  of  long  Parliaments  is,  that  a  minister  has  time 
and  opportunity  of  getting  acquaintance  with  members,  of  practising 
his  several  arts  of  winning  them  into  his  schemes ;  but  this  must  be 
the  work  of  time.  Corruption  is  of  so  base  a  nature  that  at  first  sight 
it  is  extremely  shocking :  hardly  any  one  has  submitted  to  it  all  at 
once:  his  disposition  must  be  previously  understood,  the  particular 
bait  must  be  found  out  with  which  he  is  to  be  allured,  and  afler  all 
it  is  not  without  many  struggles  that  he  surrenders  his  virtue.  Indeed 
there  are  some  who  will  at  once  plunge  themselves  over  head  and  ears 
into  any  base  action,  but  the  generality  of  mankind  are  of  a  more 
cautious  nature,  and  will  proceed  only  by  leisure  degrees.  One  or 
two  perhaps  have  deserted  their  colours  the  first  campaign,  some  have 
done  it  a  second  :  but  a  great  many,  who  have  not  that  eager  dispo- 
sition for  vice,  will  wait  till  a  third.* 

*  See  two  Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  upon  Mr.  Bromleyls 
motion  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act,  Pari,  and  Polit.  Mite.  (July,  1851),  p.  274.  See 
other  Extracts  from  the  same  Speech  in  the  present  volume  post. 
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Extract  III.  Gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commonit  who  perhaps  could  not 
recollect  tJie  Name  of  the  Borough  that  sent  them  thither. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1745. — Debate  on  a  motion  for  An- 
nual Parliaments. — Sir  Thomas  Cakew  :  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
establishment  of  Septennial  Parliaments,  we  have  often  had  gentlemen 
in  this  House  who  never  saw  the  borough  that  sent  them  hither,  nor 
knew  anything  of  its  constitution  or  interest — perhaps  could  not  recol- 
lect its  name,  till  they  looked  into  the  printed  lists  of  Parliament  for 
their  own  name,  and  there  found  they  represented  such  a  borough. 


Extract  IV.  Reform  in  Parliament. — Relation  between  the  Constituent 
and  Representative  Body  of  the  People. — From  the  Speech  of  Lord 
Cliatham  in  a  Debate  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  a.d.  1770. 

House  of  Lords,  January,  1770.— Earl  of  Chatham:  My  Lords, 
Whoever  understands  the  theory  of  the  English  constitution,  and  will 
compare  it  with  the  fact,  must  see  at  once  how  widely  they  differ. 
We  must  reconcile  them  to  each  other,  if  we  wish  to  save  the  liberties 
of  this  country  ;  we  must  reduce  our  political  practice  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  our  principles.  The  constitution  intended  that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  relation  between  the  constituent  and  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  people.  Will  any  man  affirm  that,  as  the  House 
of  Commons  is  now  formed,  that  relation  is  in  any  way  preserved  ? 
My  Lords,  it  is  not  preserved,  it  is  destroyed :  let  us  be  cautious, 
however,  how  we  have  recourse  to  violent  expedients. 


Extract  V,  Reform  in  Parliament. — A  Proposition  which  Mr,  Thomas 
Pitt  heard  Lord  Chatham  state  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

In  a  Debate  on  a  motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  May,  1782, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  [afterwards  Lord  Camelford]  said — That  so  far 
from  being  an  enemy  to  any  reform  in  the  representation,  if  it  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  specific  proposition,  there  was  one  that  he  confessed 
himself  extremely  partial  to,  viz.  that  which  he  heard  Lord  Chatham 
state  formerly  to  the  House  ot  Lords — the  adding  one  more  Knight 
of  the  Shire  to  each  county  in  England,  without  interfering  with  the 
present  representation  in  boroughs,  &c.  This,  he  said,  was  the  con- 
clusion that  patriot  had  formed  from  his  experience  and  reflection  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  which  he  himself  cordially  adopted,  as 
thinking  it  would  add  new  vigour  to  the  representation  without  the 
inconveniences  of  inndVation. 
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Extract  VI.  a.d.  1771.  Exordium  of  Alderman  Sawhridge's  Speech 
on  hisjirst  Motion,  that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 

April,  1771. — Alderman  Sawbridge  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
waited  in  hope  of  seeing  a  more  able  person  undertake  to  move  the 
question,  which  I  am  now  going  to  propose  ;  but  finding  myself  dis- 
appointed, I  am  determined  to  do  all  the  justice  in  my  power  to  so 
important  a  subject.  And,  not  to  detain  you  with  a  tedious  exordium, 
the  subject  is  the  duration  of  Parliament,  of  which  the  people  univer- 
sally complain.  Long  Parliaments  were  always  deemed  innovations 
of  the  constitution,  and,  notwithstanding  the  preamble  of  the  Septen- 
nial Act,  it  was  thought  a  heavy  grievance  by  the  nation.  Nor  is  this 
circumstance  wonderful.  Frequent  or  Annual  Parliaments  were  de- 
clared fundamental  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Charles  I.  and 
II.;  and  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which,  one  would  have  thought,  no  Par- 
liament had  a  right  to  reverse  any  more  than  Magna  Charta,  they  are 
not  to  be  discontinued  above  three  years.  Formerly  this  precaution 
was  extremely  necessary ;  because  the  standing  revenue  of  the  Crown 
enabled  it  to  manage  the  government  without  their  assistance  ;  and  if 
they  never  met,  grievances  would  never  be  redressed.  The  Crown, 
depending  on  the  annual  grants  of  Parliament,  is  ready  enough  to  call 
us  together,  and,  instead  of  dissolving  us  at  the  end  of  the  year,  would 
wish  to  see  us  assembled  for  twenty  years.  Hence  the  complaints  of 
the  people  run  now  in  a  quite  different  channel.  They  do  not,  as 
formerly,  exclaim  that  Parliaments  are  not  held,  but  that  they  are 
held  too  long.  And  why  do  they  exclaim  ?  Because  they  find  that 
Parliaments  become  more  and  more  expensive  the  more  their  duration 
is  lengthened.  The  reason  is  evident.  As  matters  now  stand,  a  seat 
in  Parliament  may  be  considered  as  an  annuity  determinable  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  Now  a  grant  determinable  in  three 
years  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  same  extended  to  seven.  Therefore, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  a  seat  for  seven  years  is  preferable  to  a  seat 
for  three,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  three  ;  and  Septennial  Parlia- 
ments must  in  expense  to  the  people  bear  the  same  ratio  to  Triennial 
Parliaments.  It  was  imagined  that  the  Act  against  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption would  render  the  constituents  upright  and  honest  in  their 
choice.  But  some  late  examples  show  that  this  notion  was  ill-founded, 
or  at  least  that  it  will  not  hold  in  all  cases.  Since,  then,  neither  duty 
nor  the  solemnity  of  religion  will  prevent  corruption  in  the  constitu- 
ents, how  can  we  expect  a  higher  strain  of  virtue  in  the  representatives, 
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who  are  only  bound  by  the  former  of  these  ties  ?  It  is  a  melancholy 
but  true  position,  that  the  elected  are  at  least  as  corrupt  as  the  electors. 
With  the  former  the  evil  begins.  "  Hinc  mihi  prima  mala  labes." 
What  is  the  remedy  ?     Short  Parliaments. 


Extract  VII,  What  was  in  the  Mouths  of  Agents  for  Boroughs,  a.dA774(» 

House  of   Commons,   May,   1780. — Mr.  Burke. — Mr.  Speaker, 
About  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament  and  the  beginning  of  this  [June 

November,  1774]  several  agents  for  boroughs  went  about,  and  I 

remember  well  that  it  was  in  every  one  of  their  mouths,  '*  Sir,  your 
election  will  cost  you  ^3000,  if  you  are  independent ;  but  if  the 
ministry  support  you,  it  may  be  done  for  two,  and  perhaps  for  less  ;*' 
and,  indeed,  the  thing  spoke  itself.  Where  a  living  was  to  be  got  for 
one,  a  commission  in  the  army  for  another,  a  lift  in  the  navy  for  a 
third,  and  Custom-house  offices  scattered  about  without  measure  or 
number,  who  doubts  but  money  may  be  saved  ? 


Extract  VIII.  Debate  on  Alderman  Sawbridge*s  Motion  for  Shortening 

the  Duration  of  Parliaments,  a.d.  1774. 

House  of  Commons,  1st  February,  1775. — Mr.  Wilkes  (Lord 
Mayor  of  London). — Frequent  Parliaments,  Sir,  are  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  England,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  them  arises  from 
the  nature  of  all  delegated  power,  and  the  necessity  of  a  controul.  If 
a  representative  in  the  first  session  of  a  Parliament  acts  contrary  to 
the  duty  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  is  it  fit  that  his  constituents 
should  be  compelled  to  wait  till  the  end  of  a  tedious  period  of  seven 
years  before  they  can  have  an  opportunity  of  depriving  him  of  a 
power  which  he  so  early  abused  ? 


Extract  IX.  Debate  on  Alderman  Sawbridge^s  Motion  for  Shortening 

the  Duration  of  Parliament,  a.  d.  1780. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1780. — Mr.  Fox  said:  He  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  speaking  more  fully  to  the  present  question 
than  he  otherwise  would  do,  because  as  he  had  for  years  voted 
uniformly  against  the  question,  and  as  he  meant  to  vote  for  it,  it  was 
due  to  the  House,  and  due  to  his  own  character,  that  he  should  state 
the  reasons  of  this  difference  of  conduct.  He  said,  he  revered  those 
wise  and  great  men  who  brought  in  the  Septennial  Bill,  because  the 
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principle  on  which  they  acted,  in  promoting  that  measure,  was  everj 
way  laudable,  and  every  way  justifiable.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
that  Bill,  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  just  been  called  to  the  throne 
by  tlie  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  in  defence  of  their  liberties, 
and  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  alarming  attempts  of  a  Pre- 
tender, whose  family  was  deservedly  become  odious  for  their  tyranny, 
and  by  their  repeated  endeavours  to  subvert  the  constitution,  to 
change  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  to  bury  the  liberties  of  the 
people  under  the  fabric  of  arbitrary  power,  which  it  had  been  their 
constant  wish  to  introduce  and  to  erect.  George  I.  was  a  prince  be- 
loved by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  looked  up  to  as  their 
guardian  and  protector;  it  was  very  natural  under  these  circum- 
stances to  take  every  precaution  to  keep  out  a  third  person,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne,  and  to  maintain  the  House  of  Brunswick  in 
possession  of  it.  With  this  view  it  was,  that  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature  had  agreed  to  take  such  measures  as  were  most  likely  to 
exclude  the  Pretender ;  and  what  measure  could  be  more  promising 
or  more  likely  than  to  pass  the  Septennial  Bill  ?  Thereby  keeping 
together  that  Parliament  who  were  so  well-disposed  towards  George  I., 
and  who  doubtless  had  no  idea  that  a  day  could  ever  come  when  the 
liberties  of  the  people  would  be  in  danger  from  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. Whoever  could  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  would 
be  so  increased  in  the  reign  of  a  Prince  of  that  House,  that  it  should 
be  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  increased,  increasing,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  diminished  ?  They  had  therefore  acted  wisely, 
and  he  had  ever  admired  and  revered  such  men.  It  was  from  this 
admiration  and  this  reverence  that  he  had  uniformly  voted  against 
shortening  the  duration  of  Parliament.  But  what  was  the  case  now  ? 
The  people  of  England,  in  whom  the  sole  right  of  the  duration  of 
Parliament  lay,  called  upon  that  House  to  shorten  it.  The  people  of 
England  made  this  requisition,  a  requisition  they  alone  could  make, 
and  which,  like  every  other  requisition  that  came  from  the  same 
quarter,  he  should  ever  hold  himself  bound  to  comply  with,  and  to 
obey. 


Extract  X.  Bribery — Sir  W,  Musgrave, 
House   of  Commons,  May,   1780. — Debate  on   Alderman  Saw- 
bridge's  motion   for  Shortening  the  Duration  of  Parliament. — Mr. 
BuRXE. — Once,  Mr.  Speaker,  bribery  was  infinitely  more  flagrant 
than  it  is  now.    Sir  W.  Musgfave  was  a  wise  man ;  a  grave  man ; 
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an  independent  man  ;  a  man  of  good  fortune  and  good  family  ;  how- 
ever he  carried  on,  while  in  opposition,  a  traffic,  a  shameful  traffic 
with  the  ministry.  Bishop  Burnet  knew  of  £6000  which  he  had 
received  at  one  payment.  I  believe  payment  of  sums  in  hard  money, 
plain-naked  bribery,  is  rare  among  us.  It  was  then  far  from  un- 
common. 


Extract  XI.    Triennial  Parliaments — Authority  of  Speaker, 

Mr.  Arthur  Onslow, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1 780. — Debate  on  Alderman  Sawbridge'a 
motion  for  shortening  the  duration  ef  Parliament.— Earl  Nuonrr 
said :  He  had  the  highest  parliamentary  authority  that  ever  was  for 
pronouncing  Triennial  Parliaments  in  a  great  measure  useless,  and  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  answer  the  end  proposed,  namely,  the  checking 
that  influence  of  the  Crown,  which  had  been  said  to  be  'Uncreated, 
increasing,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  diminished.*'  The  authority  he 
alluded  to  was  that  of  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  filled  the  chair 
of  that  House,  Mr.  Arthur  Onslow.  He  had  talked  with  Mr. 
Onslow  on  the  subject  of  Triennial  Parliaments  some  years  ago,  and 
that  great  man  had  told  him  the  proposition  was  an  absurd  one,  be- 
cause if  it  were  adopted,  the  first  year  would  be  taken  up  wholly  in 
hearing  petitions  on  elections ;  in  the  second  year  the  House  would 
be  able  to  do  business  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  members  would  be  prin- 
cipally engaged  with  soliciting  votes,  and  making  interest  against  the 
next  election.  Annual  parliaments  he  objects  to  as  totally  impracti- 
cable in  the  present  state  of  public  affairs. 


Extract  XII.    Septennial  Parliament — A  Stratagem,  a  Court  Trick. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1781. — Alderman  Sawbridge's  motion 
for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Turner  (aflerwards 
Sir  Charles)  said,  that  without  this  measure  he  was  fully  of  opinion  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  back  the  Constitution  to  its  proper  energy, 
and  take  from  the  Crown  that  enormous  overbearing  influence  which 
was  so  destructive  and  insupportable.  He  would  declare  his  opinion, 
that  Septennial  Parliaments  were  a  state  stratagem,  a  court  trick,  to 
rob  the  people  of  their  rights.  Parliaments  were  made  septennial  by 
way  of  a  security  against  the  Pretender.  But  there  was  no  fear  of  a 
Pretender  if  the  King  reigned  according  to  the  Constitution,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people. 
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Extract  XIII.    House  of  Commons.— From  Mr,  PitCs  Speech  upon  his 
Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  A.  d.  1782. 

7th  May,  1782.— Mr.  Pitt:  That  the  frame  of  our  Constitution 
had  undergone  material  alterations,  hy  which  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament  had  received  an  improper  and  dangerous  bias,  and  by 
which,  indeed,  it  had  fallen  so  greatly  from  that  direction  and  effect 
which  it  was  intended  and  ought  to  have  in  the  Constitution,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  idle  for  him  to  attempt  to  prove.  It  was  a  fact  so 
plain  and  palpable,  that  every  man's  reason,  if  not  his  experience, 
must  point  it  out  to  him.  He  has  only  to  examine  the  quality  and 
nature  of  that  branch  of  the  Constitution  as  originally  established|  and 
compare  it  with  its  present  state  and  condition.  That  beautiful  frame 
of  government  which  had  made  us  the  envy  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind, in  which  the  people  were  entitled  to  hold  so  distinguished  a 
share,  was  so  far  dwindled,  and  had  so  far  departed  from  its  original 
purity,  as  that  the  representatives  ceased,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be 
connected  with  the  people.  It  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  people  should  have  a  share  in  the  government  by  the  means 
of  representation ;  and  its  excellence  and  permanency  was  calculated 
to  consist  in  this  representation  having  been  designed  to  be  equal, 
easy,  practicable  and  complete.  When  it  ceased  to  be  so — when  the 
representative  ceased  to  have  connexion  with  the  constituent,  and  was 
either  dependent  on  the  crown  or  the  aristocracy — there  was  a  defect 
in  the  frame  of  representation,  and  it  was  not  innovation,  but  recovery 
of  constitution,  to  repair  it. 


Extract  XIV.  The  County  Members. — The  Members  for  the  Rotten 

Borougfis,  A.  D.  1782. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1782. — Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  a  Reform 
in  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox  said  :  That  the  voice  of  the  people  was  not 
to  be  collected  from  the  votes  of  that  House  was  plain ;  for  in  all  the 
great  questions  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  he  had  observed  that 
the  county  members,  who  were  most  likely  to  be  independent,  had 
uniformly  voted,  in  a  proportion  of  five-sixths,  for  the  question,  bat 
had  been  overpowered  by  the  members  for  the  rotten  boroughs,  which 
totally  defeated  every  good  end  that  could  be  proposed. 
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Extract  XV.  Mr,  PitCs  Motion  respecting  the  State  of  the  Represent 
tation, — Resolution  of  a  Meeting  friendly  to  Constitutional  Reformat 
tionj  A.  D.  1782. 

Thatched  House  Tavern,  May  16,  1782. — At  a  numerous  and  re- 
spectable meeting  of  Members  of  Parliament,  friendly  to  a  constitu- 
tional reformation,  and  of  several  committees  of  counties  and  cities ; — 
present,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Surrey,  Lord  Mahon,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Hon.  William  Pitt,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill,  Major  Cartwright, 
Mr.  Home  Tooke,  &c,  &c.  Resolved  unanimously,  1.  That  the 
motion  of  the  Hon.  William  Pitt,  on  the  7tb  inst.,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  House,  and  also  what  steps  it  might  be  necessary  to  take, 
having  been  defeated  by  a  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  become 
indispensably  necessary  that  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament, 
by  petitions  from  the  collective  body  of  the  people,  in  their  respective 
districts,  requesting  a  substantial  reformation  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  2.  That  this  meeting,  considering  that  a  general  ap- 
plication by  the  collective  body  of  the  people  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons cannot  be  made  before  the  close  of  the  present  session,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  sense  of  the  people  should  be  taken  at  such  times  as 
may  be  convenient  during  this  summer,  in  order  to  lay  their  several 
petitions  before  Parliament  early  in  the  next  session,  when  their  pro- 
posals for  a  Parliamentary  Reformation  (without  which  neither  the 
liberty  of  the  nation  can  be  preserved,  nor  the  permanence  of  a  wise 
and  virtuous  administration  can  be  secured),  may  receive  that  ample 
and  mature  discussion,  which  so  momentous  a  question  demands. 


Extract  XVL  Bill  to  shorten  the  Duration  of  Parliaments,  a.  d.  1782. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1782. — Alderman  Sawbridge's  motion 
that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  Parliaments.  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  entered  very  fully  into 
the  question  before  the  House,  and  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour  in 
support  of  it :  he  was  certain,  he  said,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people, 
and  was  a  measure  that  they  would  have.  He  should  vote  for  the 
present  motion,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  would  produce  the  desired  effect,  he  had  his  doubts. 

Sir  Horace  Mann  was  against  the  motion,  even  though  it  was 
approved  by  his  constituents,  for  he  did  not  think  himself  bound  to 
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obey  them  in  large  constitutional  questions ;  he  was  firm  in  opinion,  if 
the  Bill  intended  was  suffered  to  pass,  we  should  never  have  any 
foreign  connections ;  for  who  would  trust  to  a  Parliament  that  was 
liable  to  be  changed,  and  might  most  essentially  differ  every  twelve 
months  ? 

Mr.  W.  Pitt  spoke  in  support  of  the  motion,  and  said :  It  was 
plain  that  long  Parliaments  caused  undue  influence ;  for  the  ministers 
who  made  use  of  undue  influence  always  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
present  motion. 

Mr.  Burke  said :  As  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  upwards 
of  three  hours  on  the  subject,  he  would  not  trouble  them  long  then, 
but  content  himself  with  declaring  his  hearty  negative  to  the  motion 
as  dangerous,  and  by  no  means  the  wish  of  the  people  ;  and,  indeed, 
if  it  were,  he  would  freely  caution  them  against  it,  as  ruinous  to  their 
own  happiness. 

Lord  Althorpb  said:  He  did  not  wish  to  reject  the  motion, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  not  prepared  upon  the  subject.  He 
could  wish  to  take  the  sense  of  his  constituents ;  for  which  purpose 
he  should  second  the  motion  of  adjournment. 


Extract  XVII.  Bribery  at  Elections  Bill—Adjourmng  the  Poll 
from  one  Place  to  another  in  ttie  County, 
House  of  Commons,  2drd  May,  1782. — ^Lord  Mahon  said:  It  was 
well  known,  that  if  all  the  freeholders  of  a  county  were  to  be  carried 
to  the  place  where  the  poll  was  held,  the  expense  must  not  only  be 
heavy  upon  the  candidates,  but  absolutely  unconstitutional  in  principle ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  to  travel  at  their  own  expense,  the 
burthen  would  be  too  heavy  for  many  of  them  to  bear ;  and  if  the 
expense  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county,  it  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  candidates  to  demand  a  poll  without  a  shadow  of  ground, 
and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  county.  Now,  his  plan  was,  that 
the  sheriff*  should  be  authorized  to  adjourn  the  poll  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  county,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  same,  so  as  to 
consult,  as  much  as  possible,  the  local  conveniences  of  the  freeholders. 
This  was  the  great  outline  of  his  Bill. 

*^*  The  foregoing  $eriet  of  EitracUfrom  the  Debates  retpeeting  Parliamentary  R#- 
form,  commencing  with  the  motion  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act,  will  be  completed  in  a 
future  nttfli6<r. 
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American  form  of  Government. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1791. — Mr.  Fox  said:  He  thought  the 
Americans  had  acted  wisely,  when,  upon  finding  themselves  reduced 
to  the  melancholy  situation  of  being  obliged  to  change  their  govern- 
ment, they  had  preserved  as  much  as  they  possibly  could  of  the  old 
form  of  their  government,  and  thus  made  that  form  of  government  which 
was  best  for  themselves,  consisting  of  the  powers  of  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy  blended,  though  under  a  different  name. 


The  Long  Robe,  a.d.  1781. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1781. — Mr.  Turner  said:  He  hardly  ap- 
proved of  anything  suggested  by  the  long  robe ;  half  the  countries 
that  had  been  ruined  were  ruined  by  men  of  the  long  robe. 


Dogs  and  Attornies  Articles  of  Luxury,  a.  d.  1785. 

House  of  Commons,  June,  1785. — Sir  Edward  Astley  said:  He 
should  be  very  well  pleased  to  see  both  dogs  and  attornies  subject  to 
a  duty.  He  thought  them  both  articles  of  lus^ury,  and  had  coupled 
them  in  this  manner,  because  most  of  those  who  employed  them 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  pay  for  an  indulgence,  which  he  deemed  in 
many  respects  exceptionable ;  indeed,  he  had  long  wished  to  see  a  tax 
imposed  on  hairdressers,  men- milliners,  and  all  others  who  dealt  in 
effeminate  occupations. 


Of  all  the  Specimens  we  have  of  the  English  Language,  Parliamentary 

Diction  is  the  most  perplexed. 

House  of  Commons,  20th  March,  1797. — The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  best  mode  of  promulgating  the  Statutes,  Mr.  Abbot 
(afterwards  Speaker)  said  :  There  was  a  point  which  he  had  submitted 
to  men  of  much  greater  experience  than  himself  in  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, and  which,  with  great  reluctance,  he  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up— he  meant  an  alteration  in  parliamentary  diction;  for  of  all  the  spe- 
cimens we  had  of  the  English  language,  parliamentary  diction  was  the 
most  perplexed.  The  operative  sentencci  or  that  for  which  a  clause 
was  introduced  into  a  bill,  was  oflen  hidden  in  a  wilderness  of  words, 
which  never  added  to,  but  oflen  so  confounded  the  tense  as  to  render 
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the  whole  clause  totally  unintelligible^  so  that  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  was  thus  oAen  entirely  lost.  Indeed,  the  legal  terms  of 
our  jurisprudence  were  liable  to  this  objection;  and  it  was  very 
grievous,  inasmuch  as  it  was  often  productive  of  endless  confusion ; 
he  therefore  sincerely  wished  that  at  some  future  period  this  subject 
might  be  taken  up.  We  might  derive  much  advantage  in  this  par- 
ticular by  examining  the  proceedings  of  others.  The  legislative  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  Congress  and  States  of  America,  although, 
like  all  human  institutions,  they  were  imperfect,  yet  certainly  came 
much  nearer  to  the  point  of  perfection,  in  clearness  of  language,  than 
our  own.  If  we  were  to  take  them  for  a  model,  perhaps  it  might  be 
well.  If  the  executive  government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
these  points  in  the  bills  which  they  had  occasion  to  introduce,  were 
to  try  the  effect  of  some  alteration  in  the  language  of  statutes,  he 
was  persuaded  it  would  soon  be  productive  of  great  national  advan- 
tages. He  looked  forward  to  this  as  a  source  of  great  national  im- 
provement. 

The  true  Foundation  of  Aristocracy^ 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1791. — Mr.  Fox  said:  That  property 
was  and  had  ever  been  held  to  be  the  true  foundation  of  aristocracy. 
And  when  he  used  the  word  aristocracy,  he  did  not  mean  it  in  the 
odious  sense  of  aristocrat,  as  it  had  been  lately  called ;  with  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  He  meant  it  in  its  true  sense,  as  an  indispensably 
necessary  part  of  a  mixed  government,  under  a  free  constitution. 


A  Man  made  a  Peer  is  only  a  kind  of  Lumber 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1 783.     Debate  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for 

Parliamentary  Reform. — Sir  Charles  Turner  said  :;He  was  against 

an  aristocracy,  though  he  said  when  a  man  was  made  a  Peer  he  looked 

upon  him  as  out  of  Parliament,  and  of  no  use,  only  a  kind  of  lumber. 


The  House  of  Lords, 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1784. — Mr.  Burke. — Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  a  place  of  rest.  It  is  a  place  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  used  to  call  sometimes  the  hospital  of  incurables,  some- 
times the  hospital  of  invalids,  and  which  might  also  very  properly  be 
called  a  political  workhouse,  as  etymologists  say,  **lucus  k  non  lucendo," 
like  a  parish  workhouse,  where  people  are  sent  to  when  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  work. 


THE 
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No.  IV. 


OLD  PROPERTY  AND  INCOME  TAX  ACTS. 

The  Assessed  Duties  Additional  Duty  Act,  January,  1798.  [An  im- 
perfect Property  Tax  Act.*]  Persons  assessed  to  the  duties  on  naale 
servants,  carriages,  or  horses  for  riding  or  drawing  carriages,  were  to 
pay  an  additional  duty  on  the  amount  of  the  last  assessment  prior  to 
April  6,  1798,  in  certain  proportions. 

Persons  assessed  to  the  duties  on  houses,  windows,  dogs,  or  clocks 
or  watches,  for  less  than  20s, ^  were  exempted  from  any  additional 
duty,  but  if  assessed  to  that  or  a  greater  amount,  they  were  to  pay  in 
certain  proportions. 

In  the  case  of  lodging  houses  or  shops,  persons  assessed  under  £3 
to  the  duties  on  houses,  windows,  dogs,  or  clocks  or  watches,  were 
exempted  from  any  additional  duty,  but  if  assessed  to  that  or  a  greater 
amount,  to  pay  in  certain  proportions. 

*  38  Geo.  3,  c.  16,  an  Act  for  grantiog  to  his  Majesty  an  Aid  and  Contribution 
for  the  Prosecution  of  the  War. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  1797,  in  support  of  his 
proposition  for  tiebliof;  the  assessed  taxes,  to  which  effect  was  given  by  this  act,  said 
he  was  aware  that  there  were  many  persons  who  thought  that  rather  than  talie  this 
visible  criterion  of  ascertaining  property — the  assessed  taxes — it  would  be  better  to  lay  a 
general  tax  upon  property.  Undoubtedly,  if  means  could  be  found  of  taxing  property 
equally,  without  compelling  improper  disclosure,  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  object, 
but  as  that  could  not  be  done  without  being  open  to  stronger  objections  than  his  present 
plan,  it  became  necessary  that  some  visible  criterion  should  be  found.  If  that  were 
the  case,  could  any  criterion  be  found  more  general  in  its  nature  than  the  assessed 
taxes?  The  persons  immediately  affected  by  this  tax  amounted  to  800,000  (house- 
keepers), and  through  them  the  tax  extended  to  about  4,000,000  of  persons.  By  this 
plan  a  great  number  of  poor  persons  would  be  wholly  excluded,  and  about  half  of  the 
number  before  mentioned  would  contribute  very  little. 

1852.— NO.  4.  E 
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Ineome  leu        Persoiis  whose  annual  income  was  less  than  ;£60  were  exempted 
t   o  £60.       £^^^  ^Y^^  additional  duty^  and  where  it  amounted  to  that  sum  or  more, 

they  were  to  be  entitled  to  certain  abatements. 
^meVoTieM      Where  the  annual  income  was  not  less  than  iJgOO,  every  person  wa? 
I^B^^^*      entitled  to  such  an  abatement  of  the  additional  duty  granted  as  might 
to  exc«rd       be  necessary  to  reduee  the  duty  in  each  case  to  a  sum  not  exceeding 

one-tenth  part  of  the  income. 
Children.  Pcrsons  having  more  than  four  children  under  twenty-one  years, 

maintained  by  them,  were  to  be  entitled  to  certain  abatements. 

Persons  assessed  to  the  duties  on  horses,  by  36  Geo.  3,  c.  13,*  and 

37  Geo.  3,  c.  106,'t'  to  pay  twice  the  last  assessment  prior  to  April  6, 

1798. 
SiTfT?*  Certain  occupiers  of  farms  of  less  than  ^^70  per  annum  were  ex- 

■onem.aM    empted ;  and  of  farms  of  less  than  £\50  were  not  to  pay  for  more 
than  £iM      than  6ve  horses. 

When  certain  sums  should  have  been  raised,  the  additional  duties 

were  to  cease. 


1.  Income  Duty  Act,  January,  I799.| — This  act  repeals  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  act  38  Geo.  3,  c.  16,  for  granting  an  aid  and  contri- 
bution for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  makes  more  effectual  pro- 
vision for  the  purpose,  by  granting  certain  duties  upon  income  in  lieu 
of  the  aforesaid  duties. 

The  following  new  duties  were  imposed  on  all  income  from  property 
in  Great  Britain,  belongring  to  subjects  though  not  residing  therein, 
and  upon  all  income  of  all  persons  residing,  and  of  all  corporations  and 
societies  in  Great  Britain,  whether  arising  from  lands  in  Great  Britain 
or  elsewhere,  or  from  personal  property,  or  from  any  profession,  office, 
inc!*mef^roni  trade  or  employment,  viz.  from  £60  to  £65,  one-hundred-and-twentieth 
£90  lo  £SM.  pj|.j  Qf  gyjjj,  income ;  £65  and  under  £70,  one-ninety-fif\h  part ;  £70 
and  under  £75,  one-seventieth  part ;  £75  and  under  £80,  one-sixty- 

•  Ad  Act  for  graDting  to  bis  Majesty  new  Duties  on  certain  Hones  oot  charged 
with  Duty  by  aoy  other  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliameut,  and  on  Mules. 

t  An  Act  for  giantiog  to  bis  Majesty  additional  Duties  on  certain  Horses,  before 
charged  with  a  Duty  of  Two  Shilliogs  by  an  Act  of  the  Thirty-sizth  Year  of  bis 
present  Majesty's  Reign,  and  on  Mules. 

X  39  Geo.  3,  c.  13.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Duties  imposed  by  an  Act,  made  in  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  for  granting  an  Aid  and  Contribution  for  the  Prosecution 
of  the  War  ;  and  lo  make  more  effectual  Provisiou  for  the  like  Purpose,  by  graniing 
certain  Duties  upon  Income,  in  lieu  of  the  said  Duties. 
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6fth  part ;  £80  and  under  £85,  one-sixtieth  part ;  £85  and  under  £90, 
one-6fty-6ftli  part;  £90  and  under  £95,  one-6ftieth  part;  £95  and 
under  £100,  one-forty-fiflh  part ;  £100  and  under  £105,  one-fortieth 
part;  £105  and  under  £110,  one-thirty-eighth  part;  £110  and  under 
£115,  one-thirty-sixth  part;  £115  and  under  £120,  one-thirty-fourth 
part;  £120  and  under  £125,  one- thirty-second  part ;  ;£125  and  under 
;£ld0,  one-thirtieth  part;  ;£ldO  and  under  ;£l 35,  one-twenty-eigbth 
part ;  £\S5  and  under  ;£140,  one-twenty-sixth  part ;  ;£140  and  under 
;£l 45,  one- twenty-fourth  part;  ^145  and  under  ;£150,  one- twenty- 
second  part;  ;£150  and  under  ;£155,  one-twentieth  part;  ;E155  and 
under ;£l  60,  one-nineteenth  part ;  ;£160  and  under ;£l  65,  one-eighteenth 
part ;  ^165  and  under  ^170,  one-seventeenth  part;  ;E170  and  under 
^175,  one-sixteenth  part;  ;£175  and  under  ;£180,  one-fifteenth  part; 
;£180  and  under  ^185,  one-fourteenth  part;  ;£185  and  under  ;£190, 
one-thirteenth  part;  ill90  and  under  £195,  one-twelfth  part;  £195  £woori| 
and  under  £200,  one-eleventh  part ;  £200  or  upwards,  one-tenth  leaih  ptrt 
part. 

Persons  having  children  nnaintained  principally  at  their  exfiense  Abatemea 
were  allowed  the  following  abatements,  viz.  persons  having  an  income  of  ^ 
£60  and  under  £400  a  year,  5  per  cent,  for  each  child  ;  £400  and  under 
£1000,  4  per  cent,  for  each  child,  where  there  was  any  one  above  six 
years  old,  and  3  per  cent,  where  all  the  children  were  under  six ; 
£1000  and  under  £5000,  3  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent.,  in  like  manner ; 
£5000  and  upwards,  2  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent.,  in  like  manner. 

The  act  did  not  extend  to  charge  the  stock  or  fund  of  any  friendly  Fri^''''^ 
society. 

No  charitable  corporation  or  society  was  chargeable  in  respect  of  CbaHiy 

:»«  :»^^.««^  Income*. 

Its  income. 

Dividends  and  interest,  the  property  of  persons  not  the  subjects  DiTMendi 
of  the  crown,  and  not  resident  in  this  kingdom,  were  exempted  out  ot^^nSol 
of  the  dividends  and  interest  with  which  persons,  corporations  and  onbca«« 
societies,  to  whom  such  dividends  or  interest  should  be  payable,  were  ||^i'iB\hi 
chargeable  as  and  when  the  same  should  be  received.  kingdom. 

The  duties  were  to  cease  when  certain  sums  should  have  been 
raised. 

Property  and  Income  Tax  Act,  August,  1803.* — It  was  enacted  that 

*  43  Geo.  3,  c.  122.  Ao  Act  for  graating  to  bit  Majesty,  until  the  Sixth  Day  of 
May  next  after  the  Ratification  of  a  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  a  Contribution  on  tbe 
Profits  arisiog  from  Property,  Possessions,  Trades  and  Offices. 

£2 
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Vrirnflly 
Soeiriic*. 
('Jiarliable 
Iiiuilationn. 

Dividcndi  of 
pcrton*  not 
■abject*  or 
the  crown 
and  not  re>i« 
dent  In  Great 
Briuln. 


Annual  ait- 
iregaie  pr«»- 
Ntft  lN>inK  In* 
iban£0O~ihe 
lanie  (*elng 
let«  than 
£190. 

Children. 


there  should  he  raised  and  paid  throughout  Great  Briuin  the  several 
duties  in  the  schedules  marked  A.,  B.,  C,  D.  and  E.  • 

Schedule  A.^For  all  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments  or  heritages, 
there  was  charged  throughout  Great  Britain,  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
perty thereof,  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  annual  value  thereof 
the  sum  of  one  shilling. 

Schedule  B. — For  all  dwelling-houses,  lands,  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments, in  England,  Wales  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  there  was  charged 
in  respect  of  the  occupation  thereof,  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the 
annual  value  thereof,  the  sum  of  nine-pence.  For  all  dwelling-houses, 
lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  in  Scotland,  there  was  charged  in 
respect  of  the  occupation  thereof,  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the 
annual  value  thereof,  the  sum  of  sixpence. 

Schedule  C. — Upon  all  profits  arising  from  annuities,  dividends, 
and  shares  of  annuities,  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  annual  amount 
thereof,  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  without  deduction.  Stock  of  friendly 
societies  exempted :  stock  of  charitable  institutions  exempted.  The  act 
not  to  extend  to  the  profits  arising  from  any  annuities,  dividends  and 
shares  bon4  fide  belonging  to  any  person  not  being  a  subject  of  the 
crown,  and  not  being  resident  in  Great  Britain,  during  such  time  as 
the  same  should  continue  the  property  of  such  person. 

Schedule  D. — Upon  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing 
to  any  person  residing  in  Great  Britain,  from  any  kind  of  property 
whatever,  whether  situate  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  or  from  any 
profession,  trade  or  vocation,  whether  the  same  should  respectively 
be  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  there  was  charged  for 
every  twenty  shillings  of  the  amount  of  such  profits  or  gains,  the 
yearly  sum  of  one  shilling. 

Schedule  E. — Upon  every  public  office  or  employment  of  profit, 
and  u]M>n  every  annuity,  pension  or  stipend,  payable  by  his  majesty, 
or  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  except  annuities  before 
charged  to  the  duties  contained  in  Schedule  C,  for  every  twenty 
shillings  of  the  annual  value  thereof  respectively,  there  was  charged 
the  sum  of  one  shilling. 

There  were  exemptions  from  the  duties  upon  proof  that  the  aggre- 
gate annual  profits  were  less  than  £60,  and  abatements  were  allowed 
at  the  rates  in  the  table  contained  in  the  act,  upon  profits  amounting 
to  ^60,  but  less  than  £\50  per  annum. 

Abatements  for  children,  where  the  annual  aggregate  amount  was 
£60  and  under  i!400,  for  each  child  above  two,  £4  per  cent. ;  £400 
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and  under  ;£1000,  for  each  child  above  two,  £S  per  cent. ;  j£lOOO  and 
under  £5000,  for  each  child  above  two,  £2  per  cent. ;  £5000  and 
upwards,  for  each  child  above  two,  £1  per  cent. 

The  act  was  to  commence  from  the  5th  April,  1803,  and  to  continue 
in  force  during  the  war,  and  until  the  6th  May  next  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  de6nitive  treaty  of  peace,  and  no  longer. 


Property  and  Income  Tax — Additional  Duties,  March,  1805.* — 
There  was  charged  on  every  assessment  made  for  any  year  sub- 
sequent to  April  5,  1805,  under  43  Geo.  3,  c.  1:^2,  an  additional  duty 
of  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  charged  thereby. 


Property  and  Income  Tax  Act,  June^  1 806.'f' — It  was  enacted  that 
after  the  5th  April,  1806,  there  should  be  charged  and  paid  upon 
the  annual  value  and  amount  of  profits  of  all  property,  professions, 
trades  and  offices  mentioned  in  the  schedules  of  the  Act  43  Geo.  3, 
c.  122y  marked  A.,  C,  D.  and  E.  after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  for 
every  twenty  shillings  of  such  annual  value  or  amount,  and  on  the 
annual  value  of  all  property  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  marked  B.  of 
the  said  Act,  if  situate  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  every  twenty  shillings  of 
such  annual  value ;  and,  if  situate  in  Scotland,  after  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  such  annual  value. 

Schedule  C. — The  stock  of  Friendly  Societies  exempted  ;  the  stock 
of  Charitable  Institutions  exempted.  The  dividends  and  shares  bonA 
fide  belonging  to  any  person  not  being  a  subject  of  the  crown,  and 
not  being  resident  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere  within  the  dominions 
of  the  crown,  exempted. 

Persons  whose  income  did  not  exceed  ;£50  were  exempt. 

Allowances  were  made  to  persons  whose  income  was  under  £\50, 

Labourers,  artizans,  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  whose  wages  did 

*  45  Geo.  3,  c  15.  Ad  Act  for  granting  to  bis  Mijeslj  additiontl  duties  in  Grett 
Britain,  on  the  amount  of  assessments  to  be  cbsrged  on  the  proBts  arising  from  pro- 
perly, professions,  trades  and  offices. 

t  46  Geo.  3,  c.  65.  An  Act  for  granting  to  his  Majesty  during  the  present  war,  and 
until  the  6lb  of  April  next  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  further 
additional  rates  and  duties  in  Great  Eritain  on  the  rates  and  duties  on  profits  arising 
from  property,  professions,  trades,  and  offices,  &c. 
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not  exceed  a  certain  sum  per  week,  and  not  having  other  income, 
exempted. 

Persons  whose  income  was  less  than  £150  were  to  have  an  allow- 
ance for  the  annual  premiums  payable  on  the  insurance  of  their  own  or 
their  wives'  lives. 

Abatements  for  children  were  discontinued 

The  Act  was  to  commence  from  the  5th  April,  1806,  and  was  to 
continue  in  force  during  the  war,  and  until  the  6th  April  next  after 
the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  and  no  longer. 


Series  op  Extracts,  mostly  prom  the  Debates  respecting  the 
Property  Tax  and  Income  Tax,  in  Chronological  Order. 

Extract  I.  Desirable  to  make  the  People  contribute  to  the  Public 
Exigence  m  proportion  to  their  fVeidth*  Tax  upon  general  Ex^ 
penditure,    Mr,  PitVs  Bill  for  trebling  the  Assessed  Taxes,  a.d.  1797. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1797. — Mr.  Pitt  said — That  if 
the  amount  of  every  man's  property  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be 
a  most  desirable  thing  to  make  the  people  contribute  to  the  public 
exigence  in  proportion  to  their  wealth ;  but  there  existed  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  property,  except  such  as  were  of  a  nature  that  could 
not  be  resorted  to.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  tax  upon  property,  this  was 
a  tax  upon  general  expenditure.  An  objection  had  been  made,  that 
this  tax  applied  only  to  such  income  as  was  in  expenditure.  This  was 
an  inconvenience  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid,  without  having 
recourse  to  such  a  scrutiny  of  property  as  must,  in  every  point  of 
Tiew,  be  highly  objectionable.  That  the  present  plan  was  in  its 
nature  imperfect,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  but  he  thought  it  the  best 
and  most  general  criterion  that  could  be  found. 


Extract  II.  Property  Tax,  a.d.  1797.  The  Staff  of  the  Country  u  in 
the  Class  called  the  lower.  The  Tax  should  fall  in  proportion  to 
the  Property  of  the  Person  taxed. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1797. — Debate  on  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill 
for  tripling  the  Assessed  Taxes  (an  imperfect  property  Tax.)  Mr. 
Alderman  Lushington  said — That  the  policy  of  the  time  was,  that  the 
staflTof  the  country  was  in  the  class  called  the  lower.  They  were  happy 
in  the  protection  they  found,  and  blessed  that  constitution  which 
secured  to  them  the  comforts  they  enjoyed;  but  if  those  comforts 
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were  contracted,  they  would  cease  to  bless.  He,  therefore,  hoped 
that  such  modifications  would  be  introduced  as  would  show  the  people 
that  the  tax  would  fall,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  proportion  to  the  property 
of  the  person  taxed. 


Extract  III.  Taxing  Funded  Property. 
In  a  debate  upon  a  new  plan  for  Taxes,  December,  1797. — Mr. 
Fox  said— Would  you  tax  the  property  of  the  fundholder?  No;  no 
Minister  has  yet  been  either  blind  or  abandoned  enough  to  attempt  it. 
The  annuities  on  the  funds  have  been  secured  from  year  to  year,  and 
Parliament  stands  pledged  not  to  touch  that  property  with  taxation. 
So  stands  the  law.  But  this  plan  will  tax  indirectly  that  which  no 
Minister  has  yet  dared  to  tax  in  a  direct  manner.  It  has  been  said 
that  our  funding  system  has  contributed  to  preserve  the  effect  of  oar 
revolution,  to  preserve  the  interests  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  this 
country,  to  enable  us  to  thwart  the  ambitious  views  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  See  whether  this  plan  does  or  does  not  tend  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  value  of  that  security.  I  am  sure  it  is  understood  by 
my  constituents  as  not  only  likely  to  affect  such  security,  but  also  all 
their  commercial  interests. 


Extract  IV.  Tax  upon  Funded  Properly, 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1 797. — Mr.  Pitt  said — It  had  been 
contended  that  the  Bill  proposed  by  him  would  operate  as  a  tax  upon 
funded  property,  which  always  had  been,  and  must  ever  be,  considered 
as  inviolate.  But  the  measure  now  proposed  by  no  means  tended  to 
affect  property  in  the  funds.  No  description  of  income,  whether 
arising  from  landed  estates,  commercial  pursuits,  or  funded  property, 
was  meant  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation,  because  it  was  meant  to 
attach  upon  expenditure  in  general.  Where  was  the  injustice  of  this? 
*'  Why,"  it  is  said,  **  by  taxing  the  expenditure  of  a  man  whose  income 
is  derived  from  the  funds,  you  do,  in  fact,  tax  his  property  in  the 
funds.*'  If  this  was  a  valid  objection,  it  ought  not  only  to  induce  the 
House  to  reject  this  measure,  but  to  repeal  every  tax  that  ever  was 
laid  on ;  because  it  was  impossible  to  suggest  a  tax  which  would  not 
be  paid  by  people  having  money  in  the  funds.  Every  tax  imposed 
upon  consumption  of  course  must  be  defrayed  by  people  having 
property  in  the  funds ;  but  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  was  a  tax  upon 
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the  funds.  If  this  objection  was  never  made  to  taxes  which  were  in 
their  nature  perpetual,  it  appeared  to  him  singular  that  it  should  now, 
for  the  first  time,  be  made  to  a  tax  which  was  merely  temporary. 


Extract  V.  Property  or  Income  Tax.     Where  there  U  a  large  family 

there  should  be  some  exemption. 
In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  1797,  upon 
the  proposition  for  trebling  the  Assessed  Taxes. — Mr.  Pitt  said — 
With  reference  to  Property  or  Income  Tax,  that  where  the  taxes  were 
increased  by  a  large  and  numerous  family,  he  thought  there  should  be 
some  exemption.  Where  the  family  was  large  and  the  children  un- 
married, he  thought  the  rate  should  be  taken  one  or  two  classes  below 
the  income,  and  where  there  was  no  family,  that  it  ought  to  be  taken 
one  or  two  classes  above  iL  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  state 
more  at  that  time. 


Extract  VI.  The  Income  Tax  of  1798.     From  the  writings  of  Sir  John 

Sinclair, 

The  plan  of  adding  to  the  Assessed  Taxes*  being  found  extremely 
unpopular,  and  not  having  answered  in  other  respects  the  expectations 
formed  of  its  success,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  try  some  other 
system,  and  the  celebrated  tax  on  income  was  brought  forward.  The 
friend  and  advocate  of  the  Minister  has  thus  explained  the  general 
principles  on  which  that  measure  was  founded.  Sec.  &c.  Sec. 


Extract  VII.    The  Income  Duty  Bill  of  1798  supported  by  the  leading 
Mercantile  and  Monied  Men  in  the  Metropolis.    Principle  of  the  Bill. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1798.  Debate  on  the  Income 
Duty  Bill. — Mr.  Abbot  said — That  he  rose  to  declare  his  appro- 
bation of  the  measure,  in  which  opinion  of  it  he  was  happy  in  not 
standing  alone,  as  a  very  great  majority  of  the  people  had  mani- 
fested their  public  spirit,  and  the  just  sense  they  entertained  of  the 
cause  they  were  embarked  in  [the  war  with  France],  by  approving 
of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  acknowledging  the  sound  policy  of 
raising  a  considerable  part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  Among 
those  who  stood  foremost  in  the  support  of  the  measure,  were  to  be 
reckoned  a  description  of  persons  who,  from  their  habits  and  occu- 
pations in  life,  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  most  conversant  in  the 

*  See  before »  p.  49. 
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financial  concerns  of  the  country — he  meant  the  leading  mercantile 
and  monied  men  in  the  metropolis.  These  had  not  only  assented  to 
the  measure,  but  had  declared  their  opinion  that  income  was  one  of  the 
most  proper  objects  of  taxation,*  and  on  the  general  principle  that  all 
income  should  be  rated  as  it  was  found,  without  a  reference  to 
particular  cases ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  on  this  principle  that  all  modes  of 
direct  taxation  whatsoever  operated.  As  a  striking  instance  of  this, 
let  gentlemen  consider  the  principle  of  the  poor  laws ;  they  operated 
precisely  as  the  Bill  in  question  professed  to  do,  and  the  principle  of 
the  poor  laws  was  never  yet  called  in  question.  One  of  the  pro- 
minent features  of  the  measure  was,  the  increasing  scale  from  a  low 
beginning  up  to  a  certain  amount,  by  which  it  was  to  affect  income ; 
and,  by  the  peculiar  mode  laid  down,  the  poorer  classes  in  society 
were  wholly  exempted.  To  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  several  pre- 
cedents in  the  history  of  the  country  clearly  applied,  for  instance,  the 
poll  tax  in  the  reign  of  King  William. 


Extract  VIII.  Income  Duty  Bill  of  1798.     Contingent  Income— Per- 

manent  Income, 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Income  Duty  Bill, 
December,  1798. — Mr.  W.  Smith  said — That  the  measure  went  to 
confound  an  income  arising  from  laborious  industry,  an  income  purely 
contingent,  and  which,  before  the  next  year,  might  sink  into  nothing, 
with  one  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  exposed  to  no  vicissitudes.  To 
tax  in  equal  rate  two  incomes  of  such  very  opposite  conditions  would 
surely  be  a  crying  injustice. 


Extract  IX.  Income  Tax— £200  and  £iO, 000  per  annum. 

In  a  debate  on  Mr.  Pitt's  proposition  for  a  Tax  upon  Income, 
December,  1798. — Mr.  Hobhouse  said—He  had  not  insisted  upon 
this  case,  namely,  that  all  persons  from  £200  per  annum  and  upwards 
should  pay  a  tenth  part.  Surely,  it  was  flagrantly  unjust  to  take  ten 
per  cent,  from  the  man  who  possessed  but  ^200  per  annum,  while  he 
who  rioted  in  the  enjoyment  of  £40,000  yearly  income  paid  no  more. 

*  Id  ibe  time  debate  Sir  Francis  Baring  said — He  bad  no  objection  to  pay  one- 
tenth  of  bis  income,  and  every  mercaatile  man,  witb  wbom  be  bad  conteraed,  appeared 
equally  williog  to  pay  in  a  similar  proportion  towards  tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  State. 
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Extract  X.     Outcry  of  breach  of  faith  with   the  PubUe  CreMor, 
Dividends  being  comprised  in  the  Income  Tax  Bill. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  in  the  City  that  it  is  a  breach  of  &itb  with 
the  public  creditor,  that  dividends  of  stockholders  are  comprised  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  Income  Tax  Bill. — MS.  Note, 
December,  1798. 


Extract  XI.   Taxing  of  the  Funds— Income  Duty  Bill  of  1798. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1 798. — Sir  John  Sinclair  said- 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  point  I  shall  touch  upon  relates  to  the  taxing  of  the 
funds.  By  the  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  the  interest  or  dividends  paid 
to  the  public  creditors  are  protected  against  all  taxes  and  charges 
whatsoever ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  now  introduced  into  the 
Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  We  put  our  hands  into 
the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor,  and  inform  him,  whether  he  consents 
or  not,  he  must,  at  his  peril,  deliver  over  to  us  a  tenth  part  of  that 
sum  of  money  which  we  assured  him,  when  he  lent  the  principal,  was 
to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  charges  whatsoever.  What  a 
miserable  evasion.  Indeed,  if  this  principle  of  indirect  and  involuntary 
taxation  is  once  admitted  in  regard  to  the  funds,  there  is  no  saying  to 
what  height  it  may  be  carried.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  The  remedy 
is  an  easy  one,  and  has  been  practised  on  all  occasions  when  the 
principle  or  the  interest  of  the  public  creditor  has  been  aflR&cted;  lei 
books  be  opened  for  receiving  the  names  of  all  the  creditors  who 
assent  to  this  new  mode  of  holding  their  property,  and  let  it  go  no 
farther  than  to  the  persons  who  subscribe.  I  trust  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  creditors,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  would  agree  to 
the  proposal,  and  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  the  new  tax.  At 
any  rate,  no  consideration  whatever  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  induce 
this  House  to  countenance  any  paltry  evasion  by  which  its  solemn 
faith,  pledged  to  the  public  creditors,  can,  to  the  smallest  possible 
extent,  be  violated. 


Extract  XII.  Mr.  Pittas  reasons  for  including  the  Stockholders  in  Kf 

proposition  for  an  Income  Tax,  a.d.  1798. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1798. — Mr.  Pitt — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  submitting,  that,  when  a  general  assessment  upon  income 
is  to  take  place,  no  distinction  ought  to  be  made  as  to  the  sources 
from  which  that  income  may  arise.     There  can  be  no  fair  objection  by 
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the  Stockholder  upon  the  occasion ;  there  can  be  no  question  of  a 
breach  of  good  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  by  thus  imposing  upon 
him  what  every  other  subject  of  the  realm  is  to  incur.  The  public 
creditor  enjoys  his  security  under  the  roost  sacred  obligations  of  the 
state,  and  whenever  an  idea  has  been  started  of  imposing  upon  the 
stockholders,  separately  and  distinctly,  any  sort  of  tax,  I  have  repro- 
bated the  attempt  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  good  faith  of  public 
engagement.  Parliament  has  always  gone  along  with  me  in  the 
feeling  that  no  such  tax  ought  to  be  levied  upon  them,  and  they  have 
uniformly  acted  upon  this  feeling,  on  the  principle  that,  as  the  public 
creditors  came  forward  and  lent  their  money  to  the  state  in  the 
moment  of  its  necessity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  bore,  in  common 
with  every  other  description  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  the  taxes  on 
consumption,  they  were  to  be  secured  against  any  imposts  distinctly 
levelled  at  them  as  annuitants  of  tbe  public,  and  the  Parliament  has 
felt  this,  more  particularly  from  the  recollection  of  the  duty  which 
they  owe  to  persons  who  had  embarked  so  much,  and  identified  them- 
selves so  intimately  with  the  state.  Against  any  direct  tax  upon  the 
stockholder  then,  I  am  sure  the  committee  would  set  themselves  in 
opposition,  but  the  matter  is  materially  reversed,  when  the  tax  is  to  be 
levied  upon  the  income  of  every  description  of  persons  in  the  realm ; 
when  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  stockholder  to  say,  I  could 
avoid  this  tax  by  removing  my  property  from  the  funds  to  landed  security 
or  to  trade ;  every  argument  against  including  him  in  the  assessment  is 
withdrawn.  The  protection  yielded  to  the  stockholder  is  the  same  as 
to  the  landholder,  the  merchant,  and  the  manufacturer.  The  duty, 
therefore,  is  the  same,  and  every  other  description  of  persons  in  the 
country  would  have  a  right  to  complain  if,  when  they  are  called  upon 
for  a  sacrifice  of  this  extraordinary  nature,  so  numerous  a  body  of 
persons  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  assessment.  I  am  confident, 
therefore,  that  every  gentleman  who  hears  me  will  agree  that  the 
principle  of  the  measure  is  not  liable  to  any  imputations  of  breach  of 
faith.  It  cannot  be  called  a  resumption  of  the  annuity  that  has  been 
granted  to  the  public  creditors,  nor  an  infringment  of  the  contract 
that  was  originally  made  with  them.  They  are,  in  this  instance,  only 
to  do  that  which  every  other  body  of  men  in  the  kingdom  are  to  do ; 
they  are  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  part  of  their  income  to  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  upon  the  principle  of  giving  security  to  all  which  they 
possess.  I  should  say  to  the  stockholder,  as  one  of  the  public,  "  If 
you  expect  from  the  state  that  protection  which  is  common  to  us  all, 
you  ought  also  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
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make.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  you  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  quality  of 
your  income  ;  but  it  is  made  general,  and  required  from  all ;  you  could 
not  embark  your  capital  in  any  other  species  of  security  in  which  it 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  same  charge."  I  do  not  know  what 
objection  the  stockholder  could  make  to  this  appeal.  I  include,  there- 
fore, the  public  annuities  in  the  view  of  the  proposed  tax. 


Extract  XIII.   Taxing  the  Public  Creditor's  Dividends. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Pitt's  proposition  for  a  Tax  upon  Income, 
December,  1798. — Mr.  Hobhouse  said— He  had  not  stated  this  tax 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  public  faith  to  the  stockholder,  because  he  did 
not  view  it  in  that  light.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  clause  in  all  the 
loan  acts  securing  to  the  public  creditor  his  dividends  *'  free  from  all 
taxes,  charges,  and  impositions  whatsoever."  But,  from  the  moment  the 
money  had  found  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  the  stockholder,  from  that 
moment  it  became  liable  to  taxation. 


Extract  XIV.   Taxing  Persons  resident  in  this  Country  for  the  property 
which  they  possess  in  other  part  of  the  King's  Dominions. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1798.  Debate  on  the  Income  Duty 
Bill. — Sir  John  Sinclair  said. — One  point  I  wish  to  allude  to  relates 
to  the  idea  of  taxing  persons  in  this  country  for  the  property  which 
they  possess  in  other  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  for  instance,  in 
Ireland  and  the  West  Indies.  This  seems  to  me  unjust  in  its  principle, 
and,  so  far  as  my  information  reaches,  without  example  in  the  financial 
history  of  this  or  any  other  country. 


Extract  XV.  Income  Tax  Bill  of  1 798.     The  Property  of  Absentees. 
The  Property  of  Foreigners  resident  Abroad, 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1798. — Mr.  Abbott,  after  ob- 
serving that  the  provisions  in  the  Bill,  which  went  to  implicate  the 
property  of  absentees,  were  deserving  of  much  commendation,  and 
calculated  to  render  a  species  of  property  serviceable  to  the  state, 
which  hitherto  had  not  contributed  its  due  share,  added,  that,  indeed, 
this  principle  was  not  carried  far  enough ;  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
property  of  foreigners  resident  abroad  should  not  be  taxed.  It  was 
fair  that  property  which  here  found  a  safe  asylum  should  pay  for  that 
protection  which  it  enjoyed. 
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Extract  XVI.  Incwne  Tax^  a.d.  1799.  Funded  Property. 
House  of  Lords,  January,  1799.  Debate  on  the  Income  Duty 
Bill. — Lord  Holland  said — As  the  tax  applied  to  funded  property, 
after  a  dividend  should  be  drawn,  it  was  evidently  a  tax  upon  the 
stocks,  and,  of  course,  a  violation  of  faith  with  the  public  creditor.  It 
was  a  silly  argument,  to  say  that  the  tax  was  not  to  extend  to  the 
funds,  because  the  tenth  of  the  dividend  was  not  withheld  in  the  pay- 
ment, but  only  taken  away  when  paid.  This  was  like  the  story  of 
the  Golden  Farmer.  The  man  was  allowed  to  have  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  but  was  afterwards  followed  and  knocked  down  for  it. 


Extract  XVII.  Income  Tax,  a.d.  1799.     Allowances  in  proportion  to 

the  number  of  Children, 

House  of  Lords,  January,  1799.  Debate  on  the  Income  Duty 
Bill.— Lord  Auckland  said — My  Lords,  the  plan  has  been  introduced, 
framed,  and  completed,  with  every  modification  and  indulgence  com- 
patible with  its  principle.  Large  allowances  have  been  made  to 
families  and  to  individuals,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
children,  and  by  a  scale  highly  favourable  to  incomes  not  exceeding 
£1000,  upon  the  principle  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  and 
educating  children  bears  proportionably  more  heavily  on  small  in- 
comes than  it  does  on  larger  incomes. 

*^*  The  foregoing  teriet  of'  Extraetg  respecting  th$  Propirty  Tax  and  Income  Tax 
Ufill  be  continued  in  a  future  number. 


Lord  Grenvill€*s  intimate  Friendship  with  Mr.  Pitt.  Not  a  fair  subject 
of  Censure,  that  a  Man  avails  himself  of  the  co-^>peration  of  any  one 
from  whom  he  can  derive  honourable  support  in  the  attainment  of 
Public  objects.  Lord  Grenville  congratulated  upon  his  present  con^ 
nexion  with  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Pitt  did  all  in  his  power  to  introduce 
Mr,  Fox  into  the  Cabinet.  Principle  of  Personal  Exclusion  in  form- 
ing a  Cabinet  not  approved,  and  why  ? 

House  of  Lords,  February,  1805. — Lord  Grenville — My  Lords: 
I  am  accused,  if  I  understand  the  accusation,  of  having  passed  a  great 
part  of  my  life  in  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  a  person  of  great 
weight  and  high  rank  (Mr.  Pitt),  and  having  acted  for  many  years  in 
concurrence  with  him,  against  an  opposition  comprehending  persons 
of  great  ability  and  consideration  in  the  country.  To  this  accusation 
I  plead  guilty.  I  have  lived  from  early  years  in  habits  of  the  warmest 
friendship  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  that  \i 
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able  in  me  to  act  with  this  honourable  person  on  points  in  which  we  com- 
pletely agree,  while  it  is  deemed  honourable  in  my  right  honourable 
friend  to  have  gone  into  his  Majesty's  closet  to  advise  his  sovereign  to 
appoint  the  same  person  to  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  ?  Can 
it  then  be  seriously  considered  inconsistent,  or  anything  like  dishonour- 
able in  me  now  to  act  with  that  illustrious  person  ?  No,  impossible ! 
Let  not  the  idle  hope  be  indulged  that  such  a  delusion  can  ever  be 
practised  upon  parliament  or  the  country.  If  it  were  practicable,  it  is 
extremely  impolitic,  and  something  more,  at  present  to  attempt  it. 
The  crisis  which  so  imperiously  called  for  a  vigorous  and  cordial  union 
is  not  yet  gone  by.  No  man  should,  under  such  circumstances  par- 
ticularly, endeavour  to  promote  discord.  Rather  to  conciliate  unani- 
mity than  to  inflame  differences ;  rather  to  bury  than  to  revive  the 
recollection  of  former  animosities,  is  at  present  peculiarly  the  duty  of 
every  honest  man.  What  then  should  be  thought  of  any  man  who 
would  attempt  to  introduce  the  bane  of  discord  into  the  councils  of  his 
Majesty,  in  order  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  country — in  order  to 
form  a  cabinet  upon  the  principle  of  personal  exclusion  ?  This  is  a 
principle,  my  lords,  of  which  I  never  can  approve,  because,  indepen*- 
dently  of  its  operation  to  prevent  parliament  and  the  people  from 
enjoying  the  administration  they  desired,  and  which  it  was  their  par- 
ticular interest  to  have,  it  tends  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent, 
that  would  afford  too  much  opportunity  for  the  operation  of  private 
pique  against  the  public  interest.  I,  for  one,  therefore,  refused  to 
connect  myself  with  any  arrangement  that  should  sanction  that  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  every  man  who  accepted  any  office  in  that 
administration  is,  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
responsible  for  its  character  and  construction,  and  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  founded. 


House  of  Commons,  a.d.  1791. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Fox 
said  :  He  remembered  it  had  been  once  said,  when  talking  of  represen- 
tation, that  any  558  gentlemen,  who  could  be  first  stopped  at  Hyde 
Park  turnpike,  and  assembled  in  that  House,  would  be  of  as  much 
service  to  the  people  as  they  were.  Mr.  Fox  said  he  by  no  means 
agreed  with  the  proposition,  or  any  one  equally  extravagant. 


The  House  of  Commons,  a.d.  1797. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1797. — Mr.  Grey  :  Was  it  believed  that 
the  debates  in  that  House  were  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  public 
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good  ?  He  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  side  of  the 
House  with  which  he  had  the  honour  to  act  were  no  more  actuated 
than  the  other  by  motives  of  a  pure  disinterested  nature ;  though, 
while  he  made  the  admission,  his  conscience  acquitted  him  of  the 
crime.  Was  it  not  in  every  one's  mouth,  that  the  object  of  the  one 
party  was  to  keep  their  places,  and  of  the  other  to  supplant  them  ? 
And  if  such  an  opinion  was  entertained,  how  was  it  compatible  with 
respect  ? 

Office  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1797. — Mr.  Erskine  :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
office  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  balance  the  other  branches  of 
the  government,  to  watch  with  jealousy  over  the  executive  power, 
which,  for  the  ends  of  good  and  active  government,  ought  to  be  strong 
and  powerful,  and  to  protect  the  popular  privileges  against  the  en- 
croachments of  aristocratic  influence  and  authority.  Unless  the  House 
of  Commons  be  sufficient  to  maintain  this  character  in  its  full  vigour 
and  purity,  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution  is  cut  off  to  every 
practical  effect — the  genuine  principle  of  the  government  is  lost,  and 
the  people  have  no  more  political  existence  than  slaves  who  groan 
under  the  scourges  of  despotic  power.  That  the  House  of  Commons 
once  fulfilled  this  office  is  certain,  and  that  all  our  liberties  were 
secured  and  established  by  its  constant  exercise  is  acknowledged. 
We  recollect,  with  pride  and  triumph,  the  glorious  exertions  of  our 
fathers  within  these  walls,  when  tyranny  was,  century  after  century, 
combated  and  defeated,  and  the  freedom  of  England  and  of  the  world 
established. 

Bringing  forward  Motions  without  any  Prospect  of  Success. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February,  1807,  Lord 
Henry  Petty  said :  That  as  to  the  expediency  of  bringing  forward 
motions  without  any  prospect  of  success,  and  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences of  repeated  discussions,  he  trusted  that  the  present  session 
of  parliament  would  afford  an  instance  (the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade)  of  the  advantages  and  happy  results  of  discussions  upon 
reiterated  motions. 

One  Principle  of  Public  Conduct. 

There  is  only  one  principle  of  public  conduct.  Do  what  you  think 
right,  and  take  place  and  power  as  an  accident.  Upon  any  other  plan, 
office  is  shabbiness,  labour  and  sorrow. — From  the  Writings  of  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 


y 


THE 


^atltamentats  ^^^  political  iEtscellans. 


No.  V. 


A  Oavemment,  a.  d.  1819.    From  an  Ettay  atcribed  to  Lord  John 

RusteU,  publiihed  anoHymouiUff  1820. 

The  goyernment  we  have  got  is  like  a  boy's  hoop,  driTen  first  this 
way  and  then  that,  over  the  stones  and  through  the  mire,  and  sure  to 
tumble  down  the  first  moment  that  it  is  not  beaten  along. 


The  uncorrupted  Mind  of  the  Multitude  and  the  Mimtter, 

Lord  Dover,  a.  d.  1832.— Lord  John  Russell  long  ago  designated 
the  mind  of  the  multitude  as  uncorrupted,  and  asked  what  minister  does 
not  in  his  parliamentary  language  endeavour  to  conciliate  it  ?— Notes  of 
Conversations  of  Public  Men. — See  Pari,  and  Polit,  Misc.  (May, 
1851),  p.  86. 


In  all  Countries  and  in  all  Oovemments  there  always  will  be  many 
factious  and  unquiet  Spirits,  who  can  never  he  at  rest  either  in  Power 
or  out  of  Power. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1794. — Sir  Robert  Walpole:  Mr* 
Speaker,  as  to  faction  and  sedition,  I  will  grant  that  in  monarchical  and 
aristocratical  governments,  it  generally  arises  from  violence  and  op- 
pression ;  but  in  democratical  governments,  it  always  arises  from  the 
people's  having  too  great  a  share  in  the  government;  for  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  governments,  there  always  will  be  many  factious 
and  unquiet  spirits,  who  can  never  be  at  rest  either  in  power  or  out  of 
power.  When  in  power,  they  are  never  easy  unless  every  man  submits 
entirely  to  their  direction ;  and  when  out  of  power,  they  are  always 
working  and  intriguing  against  those  that  are  in,  without  any  regud 

1852.— NO.  5.  » 
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to  justice,  or  to  the  interest  of  their  country.  In  popular  govern- 
ments such  men  have  too  much  game ;  they  have  too  many  opportu- 
nities for  working  upon  and  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  bad  impression  of,  and  to  raise  discontents 
against,  those  that  have  the  management  of  the  public  affairs  for  the 
tinM ;  and  tlieae  discontents  oflen  break  out  into  seditions  and  insur- 
rections. 


Inconveniences  lo  which  the  democratical  Form  of  Government  is  liable. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1 734. — Sir  Robert  Walpole  :  Mr. 
Speaker ;  the  democratical  form  of  government  is  liable  to  these  in- 
conveniences ;  that  they  are  generally  too  tedious  in  their  coming  to 
any  resolution,  and  seldom  brisk  and  expeditious  enough  in  carrying 
their  resolutions  into  execution ;  that  they  are  always  wavering  in 
their  resolutions,  and  never  steady  in  any  of  the  measures  they  re- 
solve to  pursue ;  and  that  they  are  oflen  involved  in  factions,  sedi- 
ditions  and  insurrections,  which  expose  them  to  be  made  the  tools, 
if  not  the  prey,  of  their  neighbours ;  therefore  in  all  the  regulations 
we  make  with  respect  to  our  constitution,  we  are  to  guard  against 
running  too  much  into  that  form  of  government  which  is  properly 
called  democratical :  this  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  effect  of  the  triennial 
law,  and  will  again  be  the  effect  if  ever  it  should  be  restored. 


France  in  the  year  1793. — ffar  is  the  ruling  Passion  of  those  States  in 
whose  Constitution  the  Spirit  of  Democracy  is  predominant. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Lord  Morninotok  said — The 
natural  result  of  the  disorders  in  France  has  been  to  realise  almost 
all  the  inconveniences  of  the  imaginary  republic  of  J.  J.  Rousseau ; 
to  suspend  trade  and  industry,  to  render  the  annual  supply  of  pro- 
ductive labour  inadequate  to  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  and  to 
subject  them  to  the  roost  urgent  distress  from  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions and  of  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption.  The  collective 
opulence  of  the  state  is  utterly  ruined,  and  with  it  all  the  permanent 
sources  of  public  strength ;  but  in  the  6rst  moments  of  this  convulsion, 
while  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  famine  renders  war  the  necessary 
policy  of  the  government,  the  same  cause  furnishes  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  hostilities;  armies  spring  from  the  very  calamities  of  the 
country ;  and  the  state  is  at  once  enabled  and  compelled  to  send  forth 
innumerable  multitudes  to  the  war,  who  can  find  neither  employment 
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nor  bread  at  home.  Here  the  House  may  observe,  whether  the  new 
doctrines  of  government  tend  to  prevent  or  alleviate  the  great  evils  of 
war,  debt  and  taxes.  It  has  been  said  in  this  House,  '*  that  war  is  the 
passion  of  states ;  **  it  might  have  been  added«  that  it  is  more  especially 
the  ruling  passion  of  those  states  in  whose  constitution  the  spirit  of 
democracy  is  predominant :  in  all  times  such  states  have  been  most 
infected  with  the  vanity  of  conquest,  and  most  liable  to  the  impulse  of 
irregular  ambition. 


The  Volunteer  System,  a.  d.  1805.  **This  hanking,  luxurious,  and 
mercantile  people  were  not  contented  with  lolling  on  the  couch  of  indo' 
lence,  and  trusting  to  others  tojight  their  battles.** 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1805. — Debate  on  a  motion  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Additional  Force  Bill. — Mr.  Sheridan  :  Mr.  Speaker, — 
I  have  thought,  and  I  do  still  think,  most  highly  of  the  institution  of 
the  Volunteer  system.  I  think  that  system  has  been  most  useful  and 
admirable.  I  am  convinced,  from  authorities  which  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  dispute,  that  it  has  had  a  very  powerful  effect  on  the  minds 
of  our  avowed  and  inveterate  enemy.  I  believe  that  its  success  in 
this  country  struck  a  considerable  panic  into  the  mind  of  our  enemy* 
What  the  conviction  of  the  new  Emperor  of  France,  what  the  opinion 
of  Bonaparte  may  be,  I  cannot  exactly  tell,  but  I  am  sure  it  must  have 
have  had  some  effect  upon  him.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  more 
strongly  impressed  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Talleyrand,  and 
people  of  any  consideration  in  general  in  France,  than  that  this  bank- 
ing, luxurious,  mercantile  people,  were  not  contented  with  lolling  on 
the  couch  of  indolence  and  trusting  to  others  to  fight  their  battles ; 
that  they  were  not  contented  with  putting  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
in  order  to  raise  an  army  of  mercenaries  to  protect  them,  but  that 
they  trusted  to  themselves  and  their  own  energy  and  spirit;  that 
whether  they  had  skill  or  not,  they  had  the  courage  and  the  disposition 
to  defend  the  country.  If  you  call  on  government  to  have  an  army, 
be  it  of  what  amount  it  may,  your  enemy  knows  its  full  extent,  and 
the  means  of  meeting  that  army  may  be  made  the  subject  of  calcu- 
lation ;  but  when  a  nation  has  shown  such  a  spirit  as  this  has,  no 
enemy  can  calculate  what  it  may  produce.  No  one  can  say  where  the 
exertions  of  a  nation  will  stop  when  roused  into  action  by  an  honour- 
able determination  and  will  to  defend  to  the  last  every  thing  that  is 
dear  and  valuable. 

f2 
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In  what  the  Perfection  of  our  Constitution  consist*. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1734. — Sir  Robert  Walpole. — Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  certain  that  ours  is  a  mixed  government,  and  the  per- 
fection of  our  Constitution  consists  in  this,  that  the  monarchical, 
aristocratical,  and  democratical  forms  of  government  are  mixed  and 
interwoven  in  ours,  so  as  to  give  all  the  advantages  of  each,  without 
subjecting  us  to  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  either. 


The  best  Government. 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Debate  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for 
a  reform  in  parliament. — Mr.  Secretary  Fox  entered  very  fully  into 
the  nature  of  the  Constitution,  expressed  himself  a  warm  friend  to 
a  reform,  saying,  that  mankind  were  made  for  themselves,  not  for 
others  ;  and  that  it  was  the  best  government  where  the  people  had  the 
greatest  share  in  it. 


Lord  North  and  our  Constitution, 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Beaufoy. — But  perhaps 
the  noble  lord  (Lord  North)  may  think  that  the  perfect  excellence 
he  ascribed  to  our  ancient  Constitution  is  true  of  that  Constitution 
as  established  by  Magna  Charta.  If  this  was  the  noble  Lord's 
meaning,  it  follows  that,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  changes  which  after  that 
period  were  made  in  the  Constitution  were  either  useless  changes,  or 
changes  for  the  worse.  And  does  the  noble  lord  really  think  that  the 
celebrated  statute,  De  tallagio  non  concedendo,  of  Edward  I,  a  statute 
which  secures  the  inhabitants  of  towns  from  being  taxed,  as  they 
hitherto  had  been,  by  the  king's  prerogative  alone,  was  a  useless  or 
pernicious  innovation  ?  Does  he  think  that  the  statute  of  treasons, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  statute  by  which  the  life  of  the 
subject  is  no  longer  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  judge,  was  a  needless  or 
mischievous  precaution  ?  Or  does  he  think  that  the  existence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  third  branch  of  the  legislature,  was  a  use- 
less change,  if  not  a  change  for  the  worse?  Does  he  mean  to 
reprobate  in  the  same  way  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards  and 
liveries,  that  court  of  ancient  oppression  ?  Does  he  mean  to  repro- 
bate the  establishment  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  that  best  guard 
to  tlie  freedom  of  the  subject  ?  Does  he  mean  to  reprobate  the  statute 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  that  second  Magna  Charta,  as  it  has  been 
emphatically  called,  together  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  itself?      The 
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noble  lord  must  either  condemn  all  these  changes  in  the  constitution, 
or  else  admit  that  our  ancient  constitution  was  very  far  from  being 
what  he  described  it  to  be,  a  system  of  unimprovable  excellence. 


The  British  Constitution, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1785. — Debate  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  a 
reform  in  Parliament. — Lord  North  said — That  the  British  constitu- 
tion was  the  work  of  infinite  wisdom,  the  source  of  many  blessings,  much 
happiness,  much  glory ;  a  constitution  richly  deserving  of  that  warm 
praise  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  bad  bestowed 
on  it,  in  far  better  words  than  he  was  master  of,  and  with  a  brilliancy 
and  glow  of  eloquence  that  would  have  adorned  the  meanest  subject 
of  panegyric,  but  which  was  well  employed  when  employed  in  deco- 
rating and  describing  the  most  beautiful  fabric  that,  perhaps,  had  ever 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  time.  He  never  would  give  his  consent 
to  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  such  a  fabric,  unless  a  very  strong 
case  could  be  made  out  to  prove  it  stood  in  need  of  some  repair. 
That  case  had  not  yet  been  made  out,  neither  had  any  the  smallest 
shadow  of  proof  been  yet  given  that  it  required  any  assistance  what- 
ever. Of  an  existing  evil  he  knew  nothing ;  the  blessings  that  had 
been  derived  under  the  constitution  he  knew  well ;  they  all  knew 
them ;  they  stood  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  they  had 
been  felt  for  ages,  they  were  felt  at  that  moment. 


No  Government  fit  for  British  Subjects  to  live  under,  which  does  not 

C07ttain  its  due  weight  of  Aristocracy, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1791. — Mr.  Fox  first  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  never  to  be  departed  from,  that  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions  ought  to  possess  a  government,  in  the  constitution  of  which 
monarchy^  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  were  mutually  blended  and 
united  ;  nor  could  any  government  be  a  fit  one  for  British  subjects  to 
live  under,  which  did  not  contain  its  due  weight  of  aristocracy,  because 
that  he  consideied  to  be  the  proper  poise  of  the  constitution,  the 
balance  that  equalised  and  meliorated  the  powers  of  the  two  other 
extreme  branches,  and  gave  stability  and  firmness  to  the  whole.  It 
became  necessary  to  look  what  were  the  principles  on  which  aristocracy 
was  founded,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  admitted  to  him  that  they 
were  twofold,  namely,  rank  or  property,  or  both  united.  In  this 
country,  the  House  of  Lords  formed  the  aristocracy,  and  that  consisted 
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of  hereditary  titles  in  noble  families  of  ancient  origin,  or  possessed  by 
peers  newly  created  on  account  of  their  extended  landed  property. 
He  said,  that  prejudice  for  ancient  families,  and  that  sort  of  pride 
which  belonged  to  nobility,  was  right  to  be  encouraged  in  a  country 
like  this ;  otherwise  one  great  incentive  to  virtue,  would  be  abolished, 
and  the  national  dignity,  as  well  as  its  domestic  interest,  would  be 
diminished  and  weakened.  There  was  also  such  a  thing  to  be  re- 
membered, which  gave  additional  honour  to  our  House  of  Lords,  as 
long  established  respect  for  the  persons  and  families  of  those  who,  in 
consequence  either  of  their  own  superior  talents  and  eminent  services, 
or  of  one  or  both  in  their  ancestors,  constituted  the  peerage.  This, 
he  observed,  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  pure  aristocracies,  such  as 
Venice  and  Genoa,  nor  even  to  despotic  or  to  mixed  governments.  It 
was  to  be  found  in  democracies,  and  was  there  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  constitution ;  affection  to  those  whose  families 
had  best  served  the  public  being  always  entertained  with  the  wannest 
sincerity  and  gratitude.  Thus,  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome,  they  all  knew  the  respect  paid  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  services  for  the  commonwealth. 


The  Lamp  of  the  Constitution  always  kept  Btaming, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Mr.  Burke  said— That  we  had 
at  different  times  cut  off  certain  branches  of  the  prerogative,  when 
those  branches  were  found  to  be  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  people ; 
but  we  had  always  kept  the  lamp  of  the  constitution  burning,  and  sup- 
plied it  occasionally  with  necessary  assistance,  without  ever  attempting 
to  alter  its  former  nature ;  we  had  seen  a  reformation,  a  revolution, 
and,  on  an  abdication  of  the  crown,  we  had  seen  a  new  family  seated 
upon  the  throne. 


Upon  what  the  Permanency  of  the  Constitution  nnut  dependL 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1 792. — Mr.  Fox  said — ^That  he  saw 
nothing  in  any  human  institution  so  very  sacred  as  not  to  admit  of 
being  touched  or  looked  at ;  in  his  opinion,  the  permanency  of  the 
constitution  must  depend  upon  what  the  people  thought  of  it ;  and 
before  they  could  have  any  great  reverence  for  it,  it  was  necessary 
they  should  be  convinced  that  the  voice  of  their  representatives  was 
in  unison  with  their  own. 
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System  founded  oiU  of  Monarchy,  ArUtocraey,  and  Democraey^ 
where  the  faults  of  each  may  correct  the  faults  of  the  other* — Coji- 
clusion  of  Mr.  Jenkinson's  {afterwards  Lord  Liverpool)  Speech  upon 
Mr,  Grey's  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  ParUament. 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Jemkinson  said— That  those 
who  had  passed  their  lives  in  the  studies  of  speculatiye  retirement, 
and  who  had  become  acquainted  with  human  nature  but  from  bookSf 
have  beheld  with  regret  the  capricious  tyrannies  of  absolute  monarchy! 
the  systematic  oppression  of  aristocracy,  the  turbulent,  factious,  and 
unsettled  disposition  of  democracy.  They  considered  that  a  system 
might  be  founded  out  of  the  three,  where  the  faulu  of  each  might 
correct  the  faults  of  the  other,  and  where  the  virtues  of  each  might 
prove  an  aid  to  the  virtues  of  the  other.  Should  we,  then,  who  enjoy 
such  blessings  from  such  a  system,  on  the  pretence  of  some  trifling 
defects  in  the  theory,  be  disposed  to  hazard  its  existence?  Should  we 
contemplate  the  spots  of  the  sun,  regardless  of  its  splendour  ?  Should 
we  seek  glasses  to  magnify  those  spots,  which  to  common  eyes  are  not 
even  visible,  and  when  the  lustre  of  the  celestial  body  is  so  great  that 
no  part  of  nature  can  complain  of  a  defect  of  its  rays  ?  But  the  spots 
of  the  sun  do  in  some  degree  diminish  its  splendour.  In  works  of  art 
it  frequently  happens,  that  those  which  appear  defective  are  in  fiict 
the  reverse.  Speculative  theories  are  generally  founded  on  ideas  of 
perfection,  which  do  not  exist.  Human  institutions  must  be  adapted 
not  only  to  the  virtues,  but  to  the  weakness  and  passions  of  mankind. 
Thus  is  it  frequently  necessary  to  follow  that  by  indirect  ways,  which 
by  the  straight  road  we  never  could  hope  to  arrive  at.  That  there 
were  theoretic  defects  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commom 
was  not  what  he  pretended  to  deny ;  it  was  incumbent,  however,  on 
those  who  proposed  a  reform,  to  prove  that  those  defects  affected  the 
practice  of  the  constitution.  He  contended  that  he  had  proved  the 
reverse ;  that  they  were  necessary  to  the  constitution ;  and  that  any 
attempt  to  reform  them  miglit  prove  dangerous  to  its  very  existence. 


The  wisest  Men  of  every  Age  and  every  Qntntry  elected  into  one 
Assembly  not  capable  of  forming  even  a  tolerabk  Constitution, 

In  a  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  179d,  Mr*  Fox  said — 
That  if,  by  a  peculiar  interposition  of  Divine  Power,  all  the  wisest 
men  of  every  age  and  of  every  country  could  be  collected  into  one 
assembly,  he  did  not  believe  that  their  united  wisdom  would  be  ca- 
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pable  of  forming  even  a  tolerable  constitution.  In  this  opinion  be 
thought  he  was  supported  by  the  unvarying  evidence  of  history  and 
observation. 


Our  Constitution. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1797. — Mr,  Fox:  I  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  men  are  fond  of  talking  of  the  theoretical  blessings  of 
our  constitution ;  but  unless  you  make  the  people  feel  its  practical 
blessings  you  do  nothing. 


Universal  Representation. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridoe  said 
that  universal  representation  would  be  absurd. 


The  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  great  Apostle  of  Universal  Suffrage. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Fox  described  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  as  the  great  apostle  of  universal  suffrage. 


The  Duke  of  Richmond* s  Measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Lord  Holland,  a.d.  1831. — No  one  ever  proposed  a  more  exten- 
sive measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  than  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
He  contended  for  universal  suffrage  and  parliaments  elected  annually. 
-^•Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. — See  Pari,  and  Polit.  Misc., 
(July,  1851),  p.  195. 


Universal  Suffrage. — The  Right  to  vote  a  Question  of  Expediency. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Jenkinson  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  the  right  of  Universal  Suffrage  was  given  up.*  He  said — If  all 
persons  have  not  a  natural  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament, 
no  particular  class  of  persons  can  have  that  right ;  the  line  could  never 
be  drawn.  The  question,  then,  is  placed  upon  its  proper  ground ;  it 
was  a  question  of  wisdom,  a  question  of  expediency,  but  not  a  question 
of  right. 

*  See  a  tubeequent  page  of  the  present  volume. 
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Plan  of  Universal  Representation, — Example  of  France, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Lord  Mornington  said — In  en- 
deavouring to  form  some  notion  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  plan  of 
Universal  Representation,  it  is  impossible  not  to  advert  to  the  example 
of  France ;  because  in  France  that  plan  has  been  reduced  to  practice, 
and  an  experiment  actually  has  been  made  of  its  consequences ;  and 
because  the  French  Government,  and  their  English  abettors,  have  in* 
variably  concurred  in  an  anxious  wish  for  our  adoption  of  that  plan, 
as  leading  inevitably  and  speedily  to  the  same  consequences  in  Great 
Britain.  It  will  be  pressed  home  to  the  recollection  and  to  the  feeling 
of  every  British  subject,  that  a  change  in  the  existing  government  (the 
avowed  object  of  some  Reformers)  was  the  great  revolutionary  machine 
by  the  working  of  which  our  enemies  trusted  to  have  reduced  this  happy 
people  to  the  level  of  their  own  miserable  condition.  "  Commemoratio 
illius  sceleris  intermissa  est,  non  memoria  deleta.  Dum  genus  horoi- 
num,  dum  populi  Romani  nomen  exstabit,  (quod  quidem  erit,  si  per 
illos  licuerit,  sempiternum)  ilia  pestifera  intercessio  nominabitur." 


Universal  Representation, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1 793. — Mr.  Fox  said — He  had  always 
disliked  Universal  Representation  as  much  as  Mr.  Pitt. 


Universal  Suffrage. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1797. — Mr.  Erskine — Mr.  Speaker:  I 
object  to  universal  suffrage,  as  tending  to  defeat  the  very  object  it 
wishes  to  promote.  I  object  to  it  likewise  when  claimed  as  a  right. 
Mankind  have  a  right  to  be  well  governed,  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
it  follows,  they  can  have  no  right  to  insist  upon  any  particular  mode 
which,  in  practice,  may  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  end 
proposed.  The  system  of  universal  suffrage  would  throw  into  the 
hands  of  some  individuals  a  dangerous  preponderance.  One  man 
employing  a  great  number  of  persons  might,  by  influencing  their  con- 
duct, unite  in  himself  perhaps  a  thousand  votes,  and  thus  destroy  the 
freedom  of  election.  Yet,  though  I  disapprove  so  unqualified  a  system 
as  that  of  universal  suffrage,  I  am  desirous  that  a  larger  body  of  indi- 
viduals should  be  admitted  to  a  political  interest  in  the  state.  The 
House  of  Commons  should  emanate  from  the  people. 
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Reform  in  Parliament, — Universal  Suffrage. — Mr.  Gre^s  Plan, 

A.D.  1797. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1797. — Debate  on  Mr.  Charles  Grey's 
motion  for  a  Reform  of  Parliament. — Mr.  Sheridan  said — He  thought 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  every  man  speaking  openly  what  he  thought 
upon  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  he  wished  every  man's 
heart  to  be  legible  in  these  times  of  danger  ;  ingenuous  openness  was 
always  and  at  all  times  much  better  than  concealment.  He  knew  not 
why  universal  sufXrage  should  have  been  brought  into  such  contempt; 
he  remembered,  at  some  meetings,  signing  his  name  with  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments ;  he 
considered  it  as  the  right  of  every  man  to  propose  that,  if  he  thought 
fit.  The  expediency  of  such  a  plan  was  matter  for  discussion  and 
deliberation ;  if  any  other  plan  was  better,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  preferred,  but  it  seemed  now  to  be  treated  as  a  species 
of  treason ;  he  confessed  he  knew  not  why ;  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed 
of  having  signed  it ;  there  was  no  secrecy  about  the  matter,  it  was 
published  in  all  the  newspapers ;  he  thought  this  plan  (Mr.  Grey*s) 
a  better  one ;  he  thought  also  that  the  mass  of  the  people  would  be 
satisfied  with  it ;  but  that  every  man  who  thought  universal  suffrage 
the  best  plan  must  necessarily  wish  for  anarchy  and  confusion,  was 
a  thing  which  he  would  not  admit. 


True  Representation  not  founded  either  upon  Property  or  Numbers 

abstractedly  considered. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1793. — Sir  William  Young  said  :  That 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  formed,  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom ;  alter  the  former  and  the  latter  must  perish.  He  denied  that 
true  representation  was  founded  either  upon  property  or  numbers 
abstractedly  considered.  A  delegation  of  Members  to  that  House 
ought  ever  to  consist  of  gentlemen  answering  the  description  of  those 
whom  he  then  addressed— persons  having  one  common  interest  with 
those  who  sent  them  there.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  account  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Provinces,  states  that  there  is  more 
property  in  Amsterdam,  and  greater  number  in  the  province  of  Hol- 
land, than  all  the  others  united,  and  yet  no  objections  had  ever  been 
urged  against  the  representation  of  the  whole. 
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An  abstracted  Right  of  equal  Representation. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Pitt:  To  talk  of  an  ab- 
stracted right  of  equal  representation  is  absurd.  It  is  to  arrogate 
that  right  to  one  form  of  government,  whereas  Providence  has  accom- 
modated the  different  forms  of  government  to  the  different  states  of 
society  in  which  they  subsist.  There  are  as  many  different  rights  as 
the  causes  which  occur  to  diversify  the  modes  of  government.  There 
is  one  right  for  a  Roman,  another  for  an  Athenian,  and  a  third  for  a 
Lacedemonian. 


As  a  general  Ride  the  Majority  in  every  Community  must  decide  for  the 
whole — Mr.  Fox's  Objection  to  Universal  Suffrage. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Fox  would  say  look  first 
and  look  last  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  without  considering  whether 
the  majority  was  likely  to  be  for  or  against  you,  and  least  of  all  to 
force.  He  admitted  that  the  majority  might  sometimes  oppress  the 
minority,  and  that  the  minority  might  be  justified  in  resisting  such 
oppression,  even  by  force ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  though  not  without 
exception,  the  majority  in  every  community  must  decide  for  the  whole, 
because  in  human  affairs  there  was  no  umpire  but  human  reason.  The 
presumption  was,  also,  that  the  majority  would  be  right ;  for  if  five 
men  were  to  decide  by  a  majority,  it  was  probable  that  the  three  would 
be  right  and  the  two  wrong,  of  which,  if  they  were  to  decide  by  force, 
there  would  be  no  probability  at  all.  What  was  the  criterion  of  truth 
but  the  general  sense  of  mankind  ?  Even  in  mathematics  we  proceeded 
from  certain  axioms,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  had  no  other  proof  but 
that  all  mankind  agreed  in  believing  them.  If,  then,  what  all  men 
agreed  on  was  admitted  to  be  true,  there  was  a  strong  presumption 
that  what  many,  or  the  majority  agreed  on,  was  true  likewise.  Even 
reverence  for  antiquity  resolved  itself  into  this ;  for  what  was  it  but 
consulting  the  decision  of  the  majority,  not  of  one  or  two  generations, 
but  of  many,  by  the  concurrence  of  which  we  justly  thought  that  we 
arrived  at  greater  certainty  ?  His  objection  to  universal  suffrage  was 
not  distrust  of  the  decision  of  the  majority,  but  because  there  was  no 
practical  mode  of  collecting  such  suffrage,  and  that  by  attempting  it, 
what  from  the  operation  of  hope  on  some,  fear  on  others,  and  all  the 
sinister  means  of  influence  that  would  so  certainly  be  exerted,  fewer 
individual  opinions  would  be  collected  than  by  an  appeal  to  a  limited 
number.      Therefore,  holding  fast  to  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
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decide,  and  to  the  natural  rights  of  man,  as  taught  by  the  French,  but 
much  abused  by  their  practice,  he  would  resist  universal  suffrage. 


An  Opposition,  which  was  instrumental  in  rendering  the  Administration 

popular t  A.D,  1777. 

House  of  Lords,  April,  1 777.  Debate  on  a  motion  to  enable  the 
king  to  discharge  his  debts  (jC600,0 00). — The  Earl  of  Suffolk  having 
•aid  he  trusted  the  House  would  cheerfully  concur  in  the  requisition, 
as  being  equally  reasonable,  necessary  and  just,  added,  he  was  sincerely 
of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  merited  both  the  con- 
tempt and  detestation  of  every  man  who  wished  well  to  his  country. 
I  do,  said  his  Lordship,  in  my  conscience  and  soul  believe,  that  the 
detestable  conduct  of  those  called  opposition  in  this  country,  has  been 
as  instrumental  in  rendering  the  present  administration  popular,  as  the 
wisdom  and  rectitude  of  their  measures.  I  do  in  my  conscience  and 
soul  believe  that  their  detestable  conduct  has  increased  the  majority 
in  both  Houses ;  and  I  am  in  my  very  soul  and  heart  convinced  that 
they  have  rendered  themselves  so  universally  detestable,  by  the  mode 
and  complexion  of  their  opposition,  that  many  members  who  were 
doubtful  as  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  measures  pursuing  by 
the  king's  servants,  have  attached  themselves  to  the  administration,  and 
voted  with  them,  solely  on  that  account. 


Earnest,  which  Mr,  Thomas  Pitt  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford)  proposed 
that  the  House  should  receive,  before  a  shilling  should  he  given  by  the 
people  to  the  Crown, 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1781. — Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  said: 
He  rose  to  object  to  the  voting  a  supply,  not  that  he  meant  to  with- 
hold a  supply  in  the  present  exigency  of  affairs ;  he  would  grant 
liberally  ;  he  would  give  the  government  the  utmost  support ;  but  he 
would  have  a  pledge  that  that  which  the  House  granted  cheerfully 
should  be  applied  with  wisdom  and  effect.  He  would  not  say  what 
pledge  would  be  satisfactory,  further  than  this,  that  he  should  expect 
a  striking  proof  of  their  contrition  and  repentance  ;  of  their  conviction 
of  former  folly,  and  of  their  resolution  of  amendment,  by  instituting  a 
scheme  of  real  exertion,  well  directed  vigour,  and  wise  endeavours.  It 
was  not  a  change  of  ministers;  it  was  for  a  total  change  of  system  and 
measures  that  he  looked ;  and,  that  his  wishes  should  be  grati6ed,  he 
would  oppose  privilege  to  prerogative,  and  vote  that  not  a  shilling 
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should  be  given  by  the  people  to  the  Crown  until  they  should  first 
have  received  this  earnest. 

See  '*  Making  the  Redress  of  Grievances  a  Condition  of  the  granting 
of  Supplies.'' — ParL  and  Polit.  Misc,  (June,  1851),  p.  149.  - 


Contrary  to  most  approved  Parliamentary  Practice,  that  Members  pro^ 
posing  the  Redress  of  a  Grievance  must  move  a  specijic  Remedy. 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Fox  said  :  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding lately  insisted  upon,  that  a  member  who  proposed  a  redress 
of  any  grievance  must  move  a  specific  remedy,  before  the  House 
could  take  the  grievance  into  consideration,  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  most  approved  parliamentary  practice.  The  general  rule  was,  for 
all  who  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of  a  grievance,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  remedy,  to  concur,  as  far  as  they  could,  and  then  to  debate  the  par- 
ticulars at  a  more  advanced  stage. 


The  House  of  Lords,  a.d.  1785. 
House  of  Commons,  April,   1785. — Mr.  Rolle  said  that  there 
were  some  persons  sitting  in  a  certain  place  (the  House  of  Lords) 
who  had  no  more  right  to  sit  in  that  house  than  his  groom. 


An  Elective  Aristocracy. 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1791. — In  a  debate  on  the  Quebec  Go- 
vernment Bill,  Mr.  Fox  having  proposed  an  aristocracy  chosen  by 
persons  of  property  from  amongst  persons  of  the  highest  property, 
said — That  in  answer  to  this  proposition,  it  might  possibly  be  said  to 
him,  **  If  you  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  elective  aristocracy,  why 
do  you  not  follow  up  your  own  principle,  and  propose  to  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  make  them  elective  V*  For  this  plain  reason  : 
because  the  British  House  of  Lords  stood  on  the  hereditary,  known 
and  acknowledged  respect  of  the  country  for  particular  institutions  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  put  an  infant  constitution  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing. It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  say,  **  You  shall  have  a  House  of 
Lords  like  that  in  England,"  as  for  a  person  in  his  closet  to  make  and 
say  what  degree  of  reverence  and  respect  should  belong  to  them. 


Hereditary  Peers  and  Life  Peers. 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1791. — Mr.  Fox  said — That  the  check 
upon  making  peers  in  this  country  he  had  ever  considered  as  attended 
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with  this  advantage,  that  when  the  king  made  a  peer,  he  recollected 
that  he  entailed  an  hereditary  legislature  on  the  country.  A  doubt 
existed  whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  make  a  peer  for  life,  without 
his  title  being  hereditary ;  and  at  this  time,  he  understood  there  was 
such  a  juridical  question  collaterally  existing  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  was  a  clear  proof  that  the  practice  was  unknown.  If  the  crown 
had  such  a  power,  the  life  peers  might  overwhelm  the  hereditary 
peerage,  and  thus  destroy  the  constitutional  control  of  the  aristocracy 
in  case  they  attempted  to  resist  the  crown.  Thus,  under  pretence  of 
aristocracy,  lords  might  be  introduced  as  mere  tools  of  the  minister, 
and  give  government  an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  constitution,  and 
exercise  despotic  power  in  the  most  open  shape.  If,  however,  such  a 
use  of  the  prerogative  should  be  exerted,  he  had  no  doubt  but  it 
would  soon  be  remedied. 


Peerages^  a.d.  1792. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Mr.  Sheridan  said  that  sixty 
or  seventy  peers  had  been  created  or  promoted  by  the  present  mi- 
nister, for  no  distinguished  abilities,  but  merely  for  their  interest  in 
returning  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  country, 
peerages  had  been  bartered  for  election  interest.  In  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  (Ireland)  they  had  been  all  but  proved  to  have  been  put  up 
to  auction  for  money. 


The  King  and  the  House  of  Lords, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Fox  :  It  was  said,  a  House 
of  Commons  so  chosen  as  to  be  a  complete  representative  of  the 
people,  would  be  too  powerful  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  for 
the  King  ;  they  would  abolish  the  one  and  dismiss  the  other.  If  the 
King  and  the  House  of  Lords  were  unnecessary,  and  useless  branches 
of  the  constitution,  let  them  be  dismissed  and  abolished;  for  the 
people  were  not  made  for  them,  but  they  for  the  people.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords  were  felt  and  believed  by 
the  people,  as  he  was  confident  they  were,  to  be  not  only  useful  but 
essential  parts  of  the  constitution,  a  House  of  Commons  freely 
chosen  by  and  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  would  cherish 
and  protect  both,  within  the  bounds  which  the  constitution  had  as- 
signed them. 
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Some  Persons  who  were  made  Peers  hy  Mr.  Pitt. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1797. — Mr.  Sheridan  :  Mr.  Speaker, 
No  fewer  than  160  peers  have  been  created  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  administration.  I  once  heard  a  member  of  this  house 
say,  that  some  persons  were  made  peers  who  were  not  fitter  for  that 
honour  than  his  groom ;  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  I  cannot  call  upon 
that  gentleman  to  verify  that  fact  here,  for  he  is  now  made  a  peer 
himself.* 


What  places  not  fitted  to  he  the  daily  resort  of  British  Judges. 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1806. — Earl  of  Bristol. — My  Lords,  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  neither  the  Palace  nor  the  Treasury  are  fitted  to 
be  the  daily  resort  of  British  Judges. 


House  of  Commons f  a.  d.  1660. — Talking ^  whispering ,  or  reading  a 

pAper. 

House  of  Commons,  14th  December,  1660. — Serjeant  Matnard 
moved.  That  the  Speaker  would  reprove  all  persons  that  he  observed 
talking,  or  but  whispering,  or  reading  a  paper. 


Ctdls  of  the  House,  a.  d.  1786. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1786. — Mr.  Martin  said — That 
calls  of  the  House,  as  generally  executed,  were  in  his  mind  the 
greatest  farces  imaginable. 


House  of  Commons,  a.  d.  1601. — Speech  of  a**  rural  and  countryman^' 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1601. — Committee  on  the  Sub- 
sidy.— Mr.  Wiseman  :  Her  Majesty  hath  spent  so  much,  that  now 
she  is  fain  to  desire  the  help  of  her  subjects  ;  let  us  therefore  draw 
to  some  head,  and  leave  our  orations  and  speeches.  We  are  to  con- 
sider only  what  is  fit  to  be  given ;  and  as  for  my  port,  as  a  poor 
member,  and  one  of  the  meanest  in  this  House,  I  will  be  bold  to 
deliver  my  opinion  first,  because  some  must  break  the  ice.  Three 
pound  land  and  under  to  pay  2s,  Sd,  in  the  pound,  and  five  pound 
goods  and  under  to  pay  Is.  Sd.  in  the  pound,  and  double  tenths  md 
fifteenths  as  soon  as  may  be.     Although  I  may  seem  over  bold,  being 

*  Mr.  Rollo    Boe  before,  p.  77. 
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but  a  rural  and  countryman,  to  speak  even  out  of  my  element  in  this 
case,  yet  I  do  heartily  crave  pardon  of  all,  beseeching  that  neither 
my  unaptness  or  disorder  of  speech,  nor  the  unworthiness  of  my 
person,  may  prejudice  the  cause. 


Mr.  Burke* s  earnest  Warning  to  Mr,  Fox  and  to  Mr,  Pitt  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  memorable  6th  May,  1791. 

Mr.  Burke  said :  He  earnestly  warned  the  two  right  honourable 
gentlemen  who  were  the  great  rivals  in  that  House,  that  whether  they 
hereafter  moved  in  the  political  hemisphere  as  two  flaming  meteors, 
or  walked  together  like  brethren  hand-in-hand,  to  preserve  and  cherish 
the  British  constitution,  to  guard  against  innovation,  and  to  save  it 
from  the  danger  of  new  theories.  In  a  rapturous  apostrophe  to 
the  infinite  and  unspeakable  power  of  the  Deity,  who,  with  his 
arm,  hurled  a  comet  like  a  projectile  out  of  its  course — who  enabled 
it  to  endure  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  chilly 
night ;  he  said  that  to  the  Deity  must  be  left  the  task  of  infinite  per- 
fection, while  to  us  poor,  weak,  incapable  mortals,  there  was  no  rule 
of  conduct  so  safe  as  experience. 


The  Redemption  of  the  whole  National  Debt  at  once  would  be  productive  of 

something  like  National  Bankruptcy, 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January,  1807. — Lord  Henry 
Petty  said — however  paradoxical  it  might  seem — that  the  redemption 
of  the  whole  national  debt  at  once  would  be  productive  of  something 
like  national  bankruptcy ;  for  the  capital  being  returned  suddenly  into 
the  hands  of  the  holder^  without  any  means  of  disposing  of  it,  that 
capital  would  be  equivalent  almost  to  nothing,  while  the  interest  he 
had  before  derived  from  it  would  be  altogether  extinguished. 


The  two  objects  nearest  Mr,  Fox*s  heart. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February,  1807. — Lord  Holland 
said — That  Mr.  Fox  had  often  told  him  that  the  two  objects  nearest 
his  heart,  were,  the  restoration  of  peace^  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade ;  and  when,  by  the  shuffling  of  the  French  government  he  anti- 
cipated disappointment  in  the  former,  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
hope  that  the  latter  might  be  obtained. 


THE 


iParltamentats  anb  )PoUttcal  i^utcellans* 


No.  VI. 


The  best  Security  for  Government — Extract  from  an  Essay  ascribed  to 
Lord  John  Russell^  published  anonymously ,  1820. 

The  argument  of  the  friends  of  liberty  is,  that  no  security  for  govern- 
ment  can  be  so  good  as  an  easy  and  ready  vent  for  all  the  opinions 
and  all  the  grievances  of  its  subjects.  By  such  means  those  who  are 
in  authority  may  remove  discontent  before  it  grows  to  disafTection, 
and  consider  of  a  remedy  before  a  grievance  has  become  incurable. 
They  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  designs  and  a  measure  of  the 
strength  of  every  party  in  the  state.  No  secret  plots  disturb  or  arrest 
their  career ;  the  winds  may  blow,  and  the  waves  may  rise,  but  no 
hidden  rocks  and  no  lee-shore  threaten  the  existence  of  the  navigator. 
But  if  this  is  an  advantage  for  the  government,  it  is  a  much  greater 
one  for  the  people.  Every  one  who  has  a  mind  to  think^  and  a  heart 
to  feel,  must  have  the  desire  of  knowing  the  dangers,  and  of  express- 
ing his  opinions  on  the  policy  of  his  country ;  it  is  the  natural  feeling 
of  man  who  has  risen  above  the  rudeness  of  barbarism,  and  has  not 
suffered  the  debasement  of  corruption.  What  is  it  which  throws  open 
to  the  student  all  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern  genius,  and  gives 
scope  and  vigour  to  his  thought?  Freedom  of  the  Press.  What  is  it 
which  insures  to  the  humble  artizan  a  security  that  the  profits  of  his 
industry  will  be  protected,  and  that  no  rank  or  office  is  shut  to  his 
just  ambition?  Personal  Freedom.  What  is  it  that  gives  the  injured 
citizen  a  right  to  be  heard  by  his  country,  and  to  make  his  complaint 
ring  in  the  ears  of  his  oppressor?     Political  Freedom. 


1852. — NO.  6. 
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Haw  we  are  to  judge  whether  a  Government  is  well  adapted  to  a 

Country, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793.  —  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool)  said,  he  was  not  so  entirely  ignorant  of  human  na- 
ture as  to  suppose  that  every  country  could  enjoy  an  equal  share  of 
liberty.  The  liberty  of  a  country  must  depend  on  its  government; 
and  very  little  experience,  indeed^  would  teach  us  that  different  coun- 
tries require  very  different  governments ;  that,  in  considering  what 
government  would  suit  a  country,  the  extent  of  it,  the  population  of 
It,  nay,  the  climate,  must  in  some  degree  be  attended  to.  How  then 
were  we  to  judge  whether  the  government  was  well  adapted  to  the 
country  ?  By  the  effects  it  produced.  Is  property  secure  ?  Is  the 
administration  of  justice  correct?  Are  the  laws  mild?  Do  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community  appear  contented  ?  Wherever  these 
blessings  exist,  the  government  from  which  they  originate  roust  ne- 
cessarily be  good. 


How  only  any  Government  can  be  kept  pure  and  vnahused. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1797. — Mr.  Fox:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
writers  of  eminence  upon  forms  of  government  have  said,  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  them,  frequent  recurrence  must  be  had  to  their 
original  principle.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu,  as  well  as  of 
Machiavel.  Gentlemen  will  not  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  authority 
Qf  the  latter,  on  this  point  at  least ;  and  he  says,  that  without  this 
recurrence  they  grow  out  of  shape,  and  deviate  from  their  general 
form.  It  is  only  by  recurring  to  former  principles  that  any  govern- 
ment can  be  kept  pure  and  unabused. 


Metaphysical  Opinions  have  never  produced  a  Revolution.'^Unless  the 
People  are  most  grossly  abused^  no  apprehensions  are  to  be  enter* 
tainedfrom  any  speculative  Opinion  upon  Government. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Whitbread:  I  take  upon 
me  to  say  that  metaphysical  opinions  have  never,  in  any  instance, 
produced  a  Revolution.  The  engine  with  which  Providence  has 
thought  fit  to  operate  these  mighty  events  has  been  of  a  different  de- 
scription— the  feelings  of  the  governed,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
grinding  oppression  of  their  governors ;  and  there  is  no  saying  more 
strictly  true  than  this,  "that  times  make  men,  but  men  never  make  the 
times."      What  brought  about  that  great  event   the  Reformation  ? 
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Not  the  theories  or  speculations  of  philosophers,  but  the  impolitic 
avarice  and  injustice  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  What  brought  about 
the  catastrophe  of  Charles  the  First"?  What  the  Revolution  in  this 
country?  the  oppressions  of  the  executive  government.  To  the  same 
cause  America  owes  her  freedom.  Lastly,  what  brought  about  the 
Revolution  in  France?  The  misery  of  the  people;  the  pride,  injus- 
tice, avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  Court.  The  great  characters  who  have 
acted  in  these  different  scenes  have  had  but  little  power  to  produce 
them.  Luther,  Cromwell^  or  Washington,  the  illustrious  persons  who 
appeared  at  the  era  of  the  English  Revolution^  or  the  wild  visionaries 
of  France,  could  never  have  persuaded  the  people  to  rise,  unassisted 
by  their  own  miseries  and  the  usurpations  of  power.  When  the  feel- 
ings of  men  are  roused  by  injury,  then  they  attempt  innovation ;  then 
the  doctrines  of  enthusiasts  find  ready  access  to  their  minds.  The 
people  are  always  long-suffering ;  and  unless  they  are  most  grossly 
abused,  no  apprehensions  are  to  be  entertained  from  any  speculative 
opinion  upon  government. 


Support  ought  never  to  he  given^  or  withheld^  on  account  of  Men  hui 

of  Measures. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1 783. — Mr.  Burks  said,  that  in  bis 
opinion  support  ought  never  to  be  given,  or  withheld,  on  account  of  men 
but  of  measures.  Some  honourable  gentlemen,  however,  seemed  to  think 
differently,  for  they  were  resolved  to  consider  men  and  not  measures; 
now,  for  his  own  part  he  would  say,  that  in  general  it  was  with  re- 
luctance that  government  ought  to  be  opposed,  and  that  the  measure 
should  call  forth  support,  even  where  the  men  were  disliked;  and  no 
government  should  ever  have  his  support,  whose  measures  should  not 
be  such  as  would  make  even  the  most  reluctant  give  them  the 
strongest  support. 


Inefficacy  of  Changes  of  Men, 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1797. — Debate  on  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's 
motion  for  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdownb 
said,  he  confessed  he  had  no  confidence  in  a  mere  change  of  men. 
He  considered  one  punishment  of  a  minister,  where  it  was  merited, 
of  infinitely  greater  public  advantage  than  any  change  that  could  take 
place.  He  had  formed  this  opinion  both  on  principle  and  practice. 
He  was  for  a  strong  executive,  and  a  vigilant,  independent  legislatwrei 

0% 
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mutually  checking  each  other,  and  in  this  balance  he  considered  liberty 
to  consist.  The  history  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  from  the 
removal  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  present  day,  had  proved  the 
inefBcacy  of  changes  of  men.  Sir  Robert  was  removed  by  popular 
clamour  at  the  time  he  was  carrying  that  admirable  scheme,  the 
Sinking  Fund,  into  execution ;  and  the  country  suffered  by  his  re- 
moval. The  consequence  of  that  change  was,  his  successors  plunged 
the  nation  into  a  Spanish  and  a  French  war,  and  dilapidated  the 
Sinking  Fundi  At  the  close  of  the  seven  years  war  a  change  also 
took  place,  and  the  new  minister  squandered  75  millions  of  the  public 
money  in  carrying  on  the  very  measures  he  had  reprobated  when  out 
of  place.  At  the  end  of  the  American  war  violent  clamours  had  been 
raised  against  the  peace  that  was  concluded,  which  time  had  proved 
to  be  ill  founded ;  and  the  person  who  had  been  most  forward  in  that 
clamour  would  probably  have  come  into  office  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  ministers  that  ever  was  in  this  country,  but  for  the  coalition 
vi'ith  Lord  North  which  then  took  place.*  With  him,  therefore,  a 
change  of  men  was  not  that  panacea  which  some  considered  it  to  be. 
He  was  for  a  fundamental  change  of  system.  He  was  for  a  complete 
acknowledgment  of  past  error.  He  was  for  a  government  conducted 
without  influence,  and  whoever  were  ministers,  if  they  had  integrity, 
honour  and  purity,  he  was  not  doubtful  of  the  result. 


A.  D.  1841. — Annual  Value  of  Real  Property  assessed  to  the 

Poor  Rates, 

From  a  Parliamentary  Paper. — Net  Rental  or  Annual  Value  of  Real 
Property  assessed  to  the  Poor  Rates  for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day, 
1841  :  — 

England    £59,685,412 

Wales     2,854,618 


Total     . .     £62,540,030 


Property  rateable  to  the  Poor,  1 847. 

From  a  Parliamentary  Paper. — The  annual  value  of  the  Property 
rateable  for  the  poor  in  the  year  1847  was  £67,320,587. 

*  Resptctiog  this  passage,  and  those  which  immediately  precede  it,  see  subsequent 
numbers  of  this  periodical. 
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Statement  showing  the  Total  Amount  of  Money  levied  for  Poor  Rates  in 
England  and  Wales  in  each  Year,  from  the  earliest  period  for  which 
authentic  Parliamentary  Returns  have  been  received,  to  the  year  IS50 
inclusive. 

Total  Amount 
of  Money  levied 
for  Poor  Rates. 


Yean 

Total  Amount 

Yean 

ended 

of  Money  levied 

ended 

Lady-day. 

for  Poor  Rates. 

Lady-day. 

1803 

5,348,205 

1832 

1813   ... 

8,646,841 

1833 

1814   .... 

8,388,974 

1834t 

1815   .... 

.   7,457,676 

1835 

1816   .... 

,   6,937,425 

1836 

1817   ... 

8,128,418 

1887 

1818*  .... 

9,320,440 

1838t 

1819   .... 

8,932,185 

1839 

1820   .••, 

8,719,655 

1840 

1821 

8,411,893 

1841 

1822   ..., 

7,761,441 

1842 

1823   ..., 

.       6,898,153 

1848 

1824   ..., 

6,836,505 

1844 

1825 

.       6,972,323 

1845 

1826 

6,965,051 

1846 

1827   

.   7,784,352 

1847 

1828 

,   7,715,055 

1848 

1829   

7,642,171 

1849 

1830   

8,111,422 

1850 

1831 

8,279,218 

.  •  • 


.  .  .  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


8,622,920 
8,606,501 
8,338,079 
7,378,807 
6,354,588 
5,294,566 
5,186,389 
5,613,939 
6,014,605 
6,351,828 
6,552,890 
7,085,595 
6,847,205 
6,791,006 
6,800,623 
6,964,825 
7,817,430 
7,674,146 
7,270,493 


The  Returns  for  the  year  1803  were  obtained  under  an  Act  of  the 
43rd  Geo.  III.  c.  144,  and  those  for  1813, 1814  and  1815,  under  the  act 
of  55  Geo.  in.  c.  47.  For  the  vears  1816  to  1834  inclusive,  the  Returns 
were  made  in  pursuance  of  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
from  the  latter  period  to  the  present  time,  they  have  been  called  for 
by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  forming 
an  unbroken  Parliamentary  series  from  the  year  1813  to  the  present 
time. 


.... 


•  • .  • 


•  •  • . 


. . « • 


*  In  this  year  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  at  the  maximum. 
t  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  received  tlie  Royal  Assent  on  the  14th  August, 
1834. 
t  The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  at  the  minimum  in  this  year. 
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Liberty. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a.d.  1828. — A  nation  which  has  once  been 
free  may  be  enslaved^  but  only  for  a  space,  long  or  short  according  to 
circumstances.  Be  assured  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  recover 
its  Liberty*  I  once  heard  Mr.  Fox  say  that  the  principle  of  liberty  is 
part  of  man's  heart,  and  is  eternal.  —  Notes  of  Conversations  of 
Public  Men. 

See  Pari,  and  Polit.  Misc.  (May,  1851),  p.  80. 


Declaration  and  Address  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People.^ 

A.D.  1792. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Debate  on  Mr.  Grey's  notice 
of  motion  relative  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  Mr.  Francis  (after- 
wards Sir  Philip) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  retractation  to  make.  To 
persevere  firmly  in  a  system  or  opinion  once  adopted  is  a  good  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  sincerity ;  but  there  may  still  be  a  better.  It  is 
possible  to  profess,  but  hardly  possible  to  retract  an  opinion,  from 
any  motive  but  conviction.  To  give  your  retractation  its  character 
of  sincerity,  it  must  be  honourably  declared;  it  must  be  publicly 
and  deliberately  avowed,  with  the  reasons  that  belong  to  it.  One 
would  think,  Sir,  from  the  way  in  which  the  idea  of  a  parliamentary 
reform  has  been  treated,  that  the  thing  had  never  been  thought  of; 
that  the  name  of  it  had  never  been  mentioned  in  this  House ;  that 
it  appeared  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  perfect  and  absolute  novelty 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Yet,  since  I  have  sat  in  parliament,  it  has 
happened  to  me  twice  to  give  my  vote  against  different  plans  of  re- 
form, introduced  by  that  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  who 
now  treats  the  very  idea  of  a  reform  of  any  kind  not  only  as  too 
criminal  and  extravagant  to  be  encouraged  by  any  rational  mind,  but 
as  if,  in  fact,  it  had  never  occurred  to  his  own.  The  part  I  took  on 
those  occasions  was  rather  negative  than  affirmative.  I  was  guided 
by  the  natural  influence  of  respectable  authority ;  by  plausibilities  and 
doubts ;  by  possibilities  and  apprehensions ;  but  above  all,  I  myself 
doubted,  and  therefore  I  stood  still.  I  refrained  from  action,  as  all 
men  ought  to  do^  who  are  not  sure  they  are  acting  right.  My  present 
opinion  is  positive,  and  for  that  reason  is  a  proper  ground  of  action. 
It  has  been  taught  me  by  reflection,  and  inculcated  on  my  mind  by 
the  best  of  all  instructors,  my  own  experience.     It  is  the  view  and 

•  See  Pari,  and  Polit.  MUc»  (May,  1851,)  pp.  32  and  48. 
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contemplation  of  doctrines  and  principles,  introduced  from  day  to  day, 
and  of  transactions  in  the  last  and  present  parliament,  which  have 
removed  my  doubts  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  House  of  Commons ;  doctrines  new  and  dangerous-^ 
principles  false  and  destructive — transactions  ruinous  and  disgraceful ; 
all  which  I  saw  encouraged  and  propagated,  instead  of  being  con- 
demned, as  they  ought  to  be.  My  opinion  has  been  deliberately 
formed  on  the  evidence  of  facts  and  my  own  observation,  and  never 
shall  yield  to  clamour  or  to  numbers,  or  to  any  other  influence  but 
that  of  conviction.  We  are  accused,  in  violent  terms,  of  uniting  with 
parties  with  whom  we  have  no  communication,  and  of  supporting 
principles  and  abetting  factions  which  we  have  renounced,  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  the  English  language  oould  suggest.  I  had  some 
share  in  the  construction  of  the  Declaration  and  Address ;  and  surely 
I  am,  or  ought  to  be,  a  competent  judge  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  those  papers.  Unless  I  have  lived  to  these  years  without  under- 
standing  my  native  tongue,  I  may  safely  challenge  the  most  acute  and 
malignant  observer  to  point  out  a  single  sentence,  or  even  a  word,  to 
justify  the  atrocious  charges  brought  against  us.  You  look  for  our 
principles  not  in  our  declarations,  but  in  the  supposed  views  and 
projects  of  other  men,  whose  views  and  projects,  if  any  such  exists 
we  have  expressly  renounced  and  disclaimed.  As  to  the  object  we 
avow,  we  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  it.  On  that  point  I  am  not  san- 
guine ;  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  they  who  have  recourse  to  mere 
calumny  and  invectives  have  taken  the  best  method  to  defeat  us.* 


Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  PeopU, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Association  of  the  Friendi  of 
the  People.  Mr.  GaET  said,  that  observing  that  an  opinion  was 
rising  in  the  country  that  was  likely  to  lead  to  danger,  if  means  to 
prevent  it  were  not  taken  in  time,  a  set  of  gentlemen,  of  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  one,  had  thought  that  the  best  possible  means 
of  preventing  mischief  was  to  look  into  the  constitution,  and  to  suggest 
the  correction  of  such  abuses  as  might  be  found  to  exist  in  its  prac- 
tice, in  order  to  take  from  its  enemies  that  only  great  ground  of  their 
clamour,  that  the  constitution  was  beautiful  in  theory,  but  corrupt  in 
practice. 

*  S«e  *'  Society  of  The  Friends  of  the  People— lodividaal  or  Universal  Refifs- 
seotation— DecUratioos  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  1797."— Par/,  and  PolU,  Mite,  (May, 
1851,)  p.  36. 
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Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1 792. — Mr.  Whitbrbad  said,  it  was 
from  the  love  that  he  entertained  for  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  a  sincere  wish  to  hand  them  down  to  posterity,  that  he  had  signed 
the  Declaration  and  Agreement  of  die  Association  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People. 


Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Mr.  William  Smith  said  he 
had  signed  the  Declaration  and  Agreement  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  of  the  People,  because  he  had  long  been  persuaded  that  if  the 
country  were  fairly  represented  in  that  House,  the  general  interest 
could  not  fail  to  be  promoted. 


Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

House  of  Commons^  April,  1792. — Mr.  Ersrine  said,  that  if  the 
fiicts,  on  which  the  Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  had  been 
founded,  were  either  false  or  exaggerated,  then  their  efforts  would  be 
still-born  and  abortive.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  union  was 
formed  on  a  right  principle,  and  if  it  should  also  appear  that  there 
were  persons  in  the  country  who  were  determined  to  achieve  every 
possible  mischief  to  the  constitution^  then  the  Association  might  take 
their  motto  from  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  said,  in  one  of  his  works,  that 
*'when  bad  men  conspired,  it  became  necessary  for  good  men  to 
associate."  In  this  view  of  the  question  he  might  add,  from  the  same 
authority,  "  that  temperate  reforms  were  wise  in  proportion  as  they 
were  moderate,  and  that  great  reforms  were  bad  as  they  were  despe- 
rate." The  latter  ever  resembled  the  conduct  of  a  mob  before  a 
brothel,  who  abate  the  nuisance  by  pulling  down  the  house. 


The  Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  179s!. — Lord  John  Russell  said  that  be 
bad  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Association  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  and  that  he  cordially  approved  of  everything  they  had 
done  or  written. 
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Prayer  of  the  Petition  signed  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
Parliamentary  Reform,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons^  May, 
1793. 

That  your  Honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  take  such  measures, 
as  to  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet,  to  remove  the  evils  arising  from 
the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  representation. 

To  correct  the  partial  distribution  of  the  elective  franchise,  which 
commits  the  choice  of  representatives  to  select  bodies  of  men  of  such 
limited  numbers  as  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  artful,  or  a  ready 
purchase  to  the  wealthy. 

To  regulate  the  right  of  voting  upon  an  uniform  and  equitable 
principle. 

And,  finally,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  and  by  re- 
moving  the  causes  of  that  confusion,  litigation  and  expense,  with  which 
they  are  at  this  day  conducted^  to  render  frequent  and  new  elections 
what  our  ancestors  at  the  Revolution  asserted  them  to  be,  the  means 
of  a  happy  union  and  good  agreement  between  the  king  and  people. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 


Increase  of  Taxes  and  of  tfie  Peace  Establishment  •'^Increase  of 
Statutes  found  necessary  to  preserve  the  Freedom  of  Parliamenif 
prevent  Bribery,  Sfc.  at  different  Periods,  from  the  Revolution  to 
31  George  III. 

Extract  from  the  Petition  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Society 

of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  Parliamentary  Reform,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  May, 
1793. 

At  the  Revolution  the  public  revenue  did  not  exceed  £2,100,000. 

The  peace  establishment  had  not  exceeded  £1,900,000. 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  parliament,  to  regulate  elections,  and  to  prevent 
frauds,  bribery,  &c.  amounted  only  to  fourteen. 

At  the  death  of  William  IH.  the  public  revenue  had  increased  to 
about  £3,950,000. 

The  peace  establishment  had  increased  to  about  jCl, 950,000. 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  parliament,  to  prevent  bribery,  &c.  had  increased  to  twenty-six. 
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At  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  public  revenue  had  increased  to 
about  £6,000,000. 

The  peace  establishment  had  increased  to  about  £flfiOOfiOO. 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  parliament,  to  prevent  bribery,  &c.  had  increased  to  thirty-five. 

At  the  death  of  George  I.  the  public  revenue  had  increased  to 
about  £6,800,000. 

The  peace  establishment  had  increased  to  about  £S,600,000, 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
parliament,  to  prevent  bribery,  &c«  had  increased  to  thirty-seven. 

At  the  death  of  George  II.  the  public  revenue  had  increased  to 
about  £8,600,000. 

The  peace  establishment  had  increased  to  about  £S,800,000. 

The  number  of  statutes  found  necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  parliament,  to  prevent  bribery,  &c.  had  increased  to  forty-nine. 

In  the  thirty- first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  the 
public  revenue  had  increased  to  above  £16,000,000. 

The  peace  establishment  had  increased  to  above  £5,000,000. 


Fundamental  Laws  which  ought  not  to  be  altered^  except  upon  the  utmost 

pressing  necessity. 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1807.  —  Lord  Hawkesburt  said — That 
whilst  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  no  ordinary  law  should  be  un- 
changeable, there  were  fundamental  laws  which  ought  not  to  be 
altered,  except  upon  the  utmost  pressing  necessity.  The  right  of 
petition,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  independence  of  the  judges,  were 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment and  establishment  were  equally  so.  The  same  changes  that 
might  be  wise  with  respect  to  other  laws,  were  not  to  be  applied  to 
fundamental  laws.  They  might  alter  the  constitution  of  the  army, 
the  establishment  of  the  navy,  the  regulations  of  the  revenue,  or,  as 
they  were  at  that  time  in  the  course  of  doing,  the  administration  of 
justice  [Scotch  Judicature]  ;  but  if  any  such  change  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect  with  respect  to  the  national  establishment  [Protestant 
Church],  it  would  overthrow  the  constitution* 


The  Bank,  a.d.  1745. 

December,  1745. — The  Pretender  having  advanced  as  far  as  Derby, 
a  run  on  the  Bank  of  England  took  place^  when,  to  obtain  delay,  it 
paid  in  shillings  and  sixpences. 
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Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  Years  1778  and  1817. 

Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  28th  Feb.  1778,  £7^440,380. 
This  is  the  earliest  return. 

Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  26th  Aug.  1817,  £80,090,908. 
In  this  year  the  circulation  reached  the  highest  point  ever  known 
(A.D.  1843). 


Bank  of  England,  a.d.  182&. 

The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  in  1825  was  the 
sum  of  £20,000,000,  in  1826  reached  the  som  of  £25,000,000.  This 
increase  was  occasioned  by  the  panic  of  1825,  which,  in  its  opera- 
tion, swept  away  seventy  county  banks  in  six  weeks.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  pressure  became  so  great,  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  were  induced  to  concede  what,  under  other  circumstanceif 
they  would  never  entertain,  that  of  making  advances  on  goods. 


Annual  Value  of  Real  Property  in  England  and  Wales.^^The  AmmaU 
of  the  Estimates  of  the  Annual  Value  of  Real  Property,  assessed 
April,  18 15, /or  the  Purpose  of  the  Property  Tax, 

Property  Tax. — Amount  of  the  Estimates  of  the  Annual  Value  of 
the  Real  Property,  as  assessed  April,  1815.  From  a  Return  made  to 
Parliament  in  the  year  1885. 

Total  of  England £49,744,622 

TotalofWales   2,158,801 

Total  of  England  and  Wales    £51,898,428 


Annual  Value  of  Real  Property  assessed  to  the  Property  and  Income 

Tax,  A.D.  1848. 

Real  Property. — ^Property  and  Income  Tax.— The  annual  value  of 
the  Real  Property  assessed  to  the  Property  and  Income  Tax  in  the 
year  1843  was  £85,302,735. — From  a  Parliamentary  Paper. 
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Net  Amount  of  Property  and  Income   TVij:.  . .  .1842 — 1849. 

1842,  ending  April,  1843   £5,458,041 

1843  1844 5,378,928 

1844  1845 5,372,477 

1845  1846 5,603,448 

1846  1847 5,598,109 

1847  1848 5,638,702 

1848  1849 5,605,523 


A  Member  alters  the  Draught  of  a  Bill^  a.d.  1664. 

House  of  Commons,  13th  May,  1664. — Mr.  Prynne  censured  for 
altering  tfie  draught  of  a  bill.  Mr.  Prynne  having  taken  the  liberty 
to  alter  the  draught  of  a  bill  relating  to  public  houses,  having  urged  in 
his  excuse — that  he  did  not  do  it  out  of  any  ill  intent,  but  to  rectify 
some  matters  mistaken  in  it,  and  to  make  the  bill  agree  with  the  sense 
of  the  House ;  the  House  ordered  him  to  withdraw,  and  after  debate, 
being  again  called  in,  the  Speaker  (Sir  E.  Turner)  acquainted  him,  that 
the  House  was  very  sensible  of  this  great  mistake,  in  so  ancient  and 
knowing  a  member  as  he  was,  to  break  so  material  and  essential  an 
order  of  the  House,  as  to  alter,  amend  or  interline  a  bill  afler  com- 
mitment ;  but  the  House  had  considered  of  his  answer  and  submission, 
and  were  content  at  this  time  in  respect  thereof  to  remit  the  offence. 


A  Member  reads  his  Speech^  a.d.  1674. 

House  of  Commons,  27th  January,  1673-4. — Mr.  Mallett  read  a 
long  speech. 

Sir  Charles  Harbord  takes  him  down  to  order.  The  precedent 
of  reading  a  speech  is  dangerous ;  the  Attorney,  now  Lord  Keeper, 
(Sir  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  Lord  Nottingham,)  reprehended  him 
once  only  for  making  use  of  heads  in  a  paper ;  pray  never  let  speeches 
be  read  in  parliament. 

Sir  Thomas  Lee.  —  Mallett  was  irregularly  interrupted ;  if  his 
memory  be  not  so  good  as  others,  he  may  be  indulged  to  make  use  of 
his  paper,  and  would  have  people  write  what  they  intend  to  speak. 

Mr.  Garroway. — It  may  be  Mr.  Mallett  cannot  contract  his  notions 
as  other  men  can  do,  and  he  would  have  him  read  his  speech ;  you 
may  but  wink,  and  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Sir  Robert  Howard. — Reading  all  and  reading  some  is  the  same 
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thing,  and  he  believes  he  has  almost  done,  as  he  observes^  by  the 
paper  in  his  hand. 

Sir  Wm.  Lewis. — The  best  reason  he  has  yet  heard  for  his  going 
on  is,  **  that  he  has  almost  done  ;'*  it  may  be  without  doors  ill  reported, 
not  to  let  him  make  an  end ;  though  he  is  not  for  reading  of  entire 
speeches,  yet  short  notes  are  always  commendable ;  he  may  go  on  for 
this  time,  but  hopes  you  will  not  admit  it  in  future. 


Inability  to  make  fine  Speeches, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1785. —Mr.  Martin  said  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  inability,  and  never  rose  to  speak  in  the  House  without 
great  awe  and  embarrassment ;  he  would  nevertheless  do  his  duty,  not 
considering  inability  to  make  fine  speeches  in  that  House  as  an  abso- 
lute proof  that  a  man  was  either  a  fool  or  a  knave ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  converse  of  the  proposition,  he  had  heard  very  fine  speeches  from 
some  gentlemen,  of  whose  honesty  he  did  not  entertain  the  highest 
opinion. 


43  Eliz.  A.D.  1601.  An  honourable  Person  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament^  who  spake  against  the  lewd  Abuses  of  prowling  Soli- 
citorsj  and  their  great  Multitude,  who  set  Dissension  between  Man 
and  Man,  and  like  a  Snake  cut  in  pieces  crawled  together  to  join 
themselves  again,  to  stir  up  evil  Spirits  of  Dissension,  advised  that 
a  Law  might  be  made  to  repress  them. 

House  of  Commons,  9th  November,  1601. — Mr.  Townshend  in 
preferring  a  bill  against  the  multitude  of  common  solicitors,  said  the 
honourable  personage  that  in  the  Upper  House,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  parliament,  spake  against  the  lewd  abuses  of  prowling  solicitors, 
and  their  great  multitude,  who  set  dissension  between  man  and  man, 
and  like  a  snake  cut  in  pieces  crawl  together  to  join  themselves  again, 
to  stir  up  evil  spirits  of  dissension ;  he,  I  say,  advised  us  that  a  law 
might  be  made  to  repress  them.  1  have  observed  that  no  man  in  this 
parliament  ever  offered  to  prefer  any  such  bill  to  this  House,  but,  sure 
I  am,  no  man  spoke  to  this  purpose.  I  have  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
presumed  out  of  my  young  experience,  because  I  know  part  of  their 
abuses,  and  with  that  small  portion  of  learning  that  I  have,  to  draw 
a  bill,  and  here  it  is.  The  title  is  thus :  '*  An  Act  to  repress  the 
Multitude  of  Common  Solicitors.*'     The  body  of  the  act  disableth  all 
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persons  to  solicit  any  cause  other  than  their  own.  There  are  excepted 
and  fore-prized  four  several  sorts — lawyers,  and  attornies  in  their  own 
courts,  where  they  be  sworn  servants  in  livery,  and  kinsmen  within 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity.  And  no  roan  within  this  kingdom 
but  may  find  a  fitting  and  convenient  solicitor  within  these  four  degrees. 


What  is  a  Sin  in  the  Little  is  not  a  Sin  in  the  Great, 

House  of  Lords,  May,  1781. — Debate  on  the  bill  for  preventing 
certain  abuses  and  profanations  of  the  Lord's  day.  Earl  of  Abing- 
don :  My  Lords,  we  all  well  know  that  what  is  a  sin  in  the  little  is 
not  a  sin  in  the  great«  As,  for  instance,  the  minister  being  a  great 
man,  may  by  his  councils  murder  our  once  fellow  subjects  in  America ; 
he  may  rob  and  plunder  the  state  of  its  treasure ;  he  may  tear  up  th« 
eonstitution  by  the  roots.  But  '*  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man,"  and 
Brutus  will  have  a  dead  majority,  and  being  dead,  a  corrupt  majority 
in  both  Houses,  to  support  these  his  honourable  measures ;  whereaa 
a  little  man,  for  walking  under  cover  of  a  Sunday  night,  instead  of  in 
the  open  air,  is,  because  a  little  man,  to  be  put  by  the  same  dead  and 
corrupt  majority  under  the  rigour  and  the  lash  of  a  penal  statute 
making  that  a  crime  which,  in  itself,  is  innocence. 


The  Norman  Element  in  our  Population  wanes. 

Progress  and  reaction  are  but  words  to  mystify  the  millions.  They 
mean  nothing,  they  are  nothing  ;  they  are  phrases  and  not  facts.  All 
is  race.  In  the  structure,  the  decay,  and  the  development  of  the 
various  families  of  man,  the  vicissitudes  of  history  find  their  solution. 
The  Norman  element  in  our  population  wanes ;  the  influence  of  the 
Saxon  population  is  felt  everywhere,  and  everywhere  their  character- 
istics appear.  Hence  the  honour  to  industry,  the  love  of  toil,  the  love 
of  money,  the  love  of  peace,  the  hatred  of  the  Pope,  the  aversion  to 
capital  punishments,  the  desire  to  compensate  for  injuries,  even  the 
loss  of  life,  by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  the  aversion  to  central  justice, 
finally,  the  disbelief  of  our  ever  being  invaded  by  the  French.  The 
state  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  at  present  more  resembles  that 
of  England  under  Edward  the  Confessor  than  under  Queen  Anne. — 
From  the  Writings  of  Mr.  B.  Disraeli. 
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Faction  the  Cant  of  a  Court. 
House  of  Commons,  January,  1745.  —  Sir  John  Philipps:  Mr. 
Speaker)  it  seems  that  a  party,  whose  opposition  to  ministers  is  ap- 
proved of  and  applauded  by  the  whole  nation,  except  the  tools  of 
power,  is  to  be  called  a  faction ;  this  has  been  oflen,  and  may  be  again 
the  cant  of  a  court,  but  will  never  be  made  use  of  by  any  impartial 
man,  who  understands  what  is  meant  by  faction. 


Annual  Change  in  the  Administration. 
Mouse  of  Commons,  June,  1 745.-*-Sir  John  Philipps  :  Mr.  Speaker^ 
some  gentlemen  seem  to  be  in  a  great  fright,  lest  annual  parliaments, 
chosen  without  any  corruption,  should  occasion  an  annual  change  in 
our  administration,  which  is  a  danger  that  gives  me  very  little  con- 
cern ;  for,  I  believe,  it  would  be  happy  for  the  nation  were  such  m 
change  established  by  our  constitution.  I  believe  it  would  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  general  welfare  to  have  all  our  chief  statesmen 
changed  every  year.  Why  this  should  produce  an  annual  change  in 
our  measures,  I  cannot  comprehend.  It  had  no  such  consequence  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  where  all  their  chief  magistrates  were 
annually  chosen  and  annually  changed ;  for  the  same  men  were  never, 
or  very  seldom,  rechosen  in  any  of  their  high  oflSces,  till  towards  the 
decline  of  their  commonwealth,  and  a  departure  from  this  maxim  at 
last  proved  its  ruin ;  yet  there  never  was  a  state  whose  measures  were 
more  steady  than  those  of  that  republic ;  and  I  believe  our  measures 
would  be  more  steady  than  they  are,  had  we  a  new  administration 
every  year.  Our  measures  would  not  then  be  the  measures  of  this 
or  that  administration,  but  the  measures  of  Great  Britain,  which 
would,  in  their  nature,  be  at  all  times  pretty  much  the  same,  but  are 
such  as  have  been  very  little  thought  of  by  any  administration  within 
my  memory.  An  annual  change  in  our  administration  is,  therefore, 
in  my  opinion.  Sir,  rather  a  desirable  than  a  dreadful  thing. 


A.D.  1 798.     What  the  French  Government  had  estahUihed  in  the  place 

of  Taxes. 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1798. — Lord  Mornington  said^With 
respect  to  taxes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  French  government  has 
publicly  abjured  all  taxes  whatever,  together  with  loans,  and  every 
collateral  branch  of  the  system  of  finance*  But  what  has  been  tub* 
stituted  in  their  place  ?  It  has  been  declared,  that  the  only  resources 
fit  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  a  free  and  sovereign  people  are  domestie 
eonfiication  and  fi>reign  plunder. 
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Extract  from  Mr.  Canning*  $  Reply  in  the  Debate  on  the  King's 
Message  respecting  the  Affairs  of  Portugal. 
House  of  Commons,  December,  1826. — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  : 
It  would  be  disingenuous,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  admit  that  the  entry  of 
the  French  army  into  Spain  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  disparagement, 
an  affront  to  the  pride,  a  blow  to  the  feelings  of  England ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  government  did  not  sympathise,  on  that 
occasion,  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  But  I  deny  that,  question- 
able or  censurable  as  the  act  might  be,  it  was  one  which  necessarily 
called  for  our  direct  and  hostile  opinion.  Was  nothing  then  to  be 
done?  Was  there  no  other  mode  of  resistance  than  by  a  direct  attack 
upon  France,  or  by  a  war  to  be  undertaken  on  the  soil  of  Spain  ? 
What  if  the  possession  of  Spain  might  be  rendered  harmless  in  rival 
hands — harmless  as  regarded  us — and  valueless  to  the  possessors? 
Might  not  compensation  for  disparagement  be  obtained,  and  the  policy 
of  our  ancestors  vindicated,  by  means  better  adapted  to  the  present 
time  ?  If  France  occupied  Spain,  was  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  that  occupation,  that  we  should  blockade  Cadiz  ? 
No ;  I  looked  another  way ;  I  sought  materials  of  compensation  in 
another  hemisphere.  Contemplating  Spain,  such  as  our  ancestors  had 
known  her,  I  resolved  that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain 
"  with  the  Indies."  /  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  Old.  It  is  thus,  Sir,  that  I  answer  the  accusation  brought 
against  his  Majesty's  government,  of  having  allowed  the  French  army 
to  usurp  and  to  retain  the  occupation  of  Spain.  That  occupation,  I  am 
quite  confident,  is  an  unpaid  and  unredeemed  burden  to  France.  It  is 
a  burden  of  which,  I  verily  believe,  France  would  be  glad  to  rid  her- 
self. But  they  know  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  French  government, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  French  nation,  who  do  not  know  that,  worth- 
less or  burdensome  as  that  occupation  may  be,  the  way  to  rivet  her  in 
in  it  would  be,  by  angry  or  intemperate  representations,  to  make  the 
continuance  of  that  occupation  a  point  of  honour. 


A.D.  1806.     The  Established  C/turch  of  Ireland  an  Experiment  which 

had  failed. 
The  fact  has  turned  out  that  Protestantism  has  made  no  converts 
in  Ireland ;  and  as  a  great  majority  of  the  people  have  adhered  to  their 
original  tenets  under  such  discouraging  circumstances,  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  an  experiment  which 
has  completely  failed.  No  rational  man  can  look  to  a  time  within  any 
limits,  to  which  human  policy  extends,  when  the  Catholic  religion  will 
not  prevail  in  Ireland. — Miscellaneout  Extracts  from  Whig  Writers^ 
A.i>.  1806. 
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Lord  John  RusielCs  Testimonial  from  the  dying  Lips  of  Lord  Sydenham^ 

A.D.  1841. 
18th  September,  1841.— He  (Lord  Sydenham)  became  very  soon 
aware  of  his  own  stale  ;  yet  even  in  those  trying  moments,  when  all 
worldly  prospects  were  fast  fading  from  his  sight— when  the  reward 
of  success  and  the  discredit  of  failure  were  becoming  alike  indifferent, 
his  sense  of  duty  still  kept  alive  his  interest  in  public  matters.  With 
a  calmness  and  tranquillity  most  astonishing  to  those  who  witnessed  it, 
he  continued  between  the  paroxysms  of  pain  to  devote  his  attention 
to  such  public  matters  as  required  immediate  decision.  His  faculties 
remained  unimpared ;  and  early  in  the  day  he  executed  his  will,  in 
which,  among  other  legacies,  was  one  *'  in  token  of  his  friendship  and 
esteem"  to  Lord  John  Russell.  When  this  part  of  the  will  was  sub- 
sequently read  over  to  him,  he  repeated  twice  in  a  firm  and  emphatic 
tone,  '*  He  was  the  noblest  man  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  know." 
Among  the  many  testimonies  which,  during  his  public  life,  Lord  John 
Russell  may  have  received,  none  can  have  borne  more  deeply  the 
stamp  of  sincere  attachment  and  admiration  than  these  few  words  from 
the  dying  lips  of  his  friend  and  fellow  statesman. 


The  unseen  and  irresponsible  Public  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  John  Allen,  a.  d.  1831. — There  is,  according  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  a  voice  which  no  statesman  can  hear  with  unshaken  nerves. 
He  describes  it  as  beginning  in  the  whispers  of  the  metropolis,  rising 
into  the  loud  tone  of  defiance  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  aa 
then  being  prolonged  by  means  of  the  hundred  mouths  of  the  press, 
till  its  innumerable  echoes  rebound  from  the  shores  of  Cornwall  and 
the  mountains  of  Inverness. 

See  Pari,  and  Polit.  Misc.  (May,  1851),  p.  86. 
1852.— No.  7.  K 
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With  what  Excellences  and  Perfections  the  Lard  Chancellor  must  be 
qualified  and  adorned.  From  the  Writings  of  Sir  John  Davies,  At' 
torney-General  in  Ireland  in  the  Reign  of  King  James  L 

Assuredly  the  Lord  Chancellor,  besides  the  natural  faculties  and 
power  of  his  mind,  which  he  ought  to  have  in  great  perfection,  and 
besides  the  outward  comeliness  and  dignity  of  his  person  (for  *'  Gra- 
tior  est  pulchro  veniens  e  corpore  virtus,  et  snpientia  hominis  lucet  in 
▼ultu  ejus,"  saith  Solomon),  he  must  be  furnished  with  all  learning 
that  hath  any  relation  to  the  public  good,  divinity,  law,  policy,  mo* 
rality,  and  especial  eloquence  to  impart  and  communicate  all  the  rest. 
He  must  withall  have  a  long  and  universal  experience  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth ;  he  must  be  accomplished  and  absolute 
in  all  points  of  gravity,  constancy,  wisdom,  temperance,  courage, 
justice,  piety,  integrity,  and  all  other  virtues  fit  for  magistracy  and 
government;  yet  so  as  the  same  be  seasoned  and  tempered  with 
affability,  gentleness,  humanity,  courtesy ;  howbeit,  without  descending 
or  diminishing  himself,  but  still  retaining  his  dignity,  state  and  honour. 
Briefly,  he  roust  be  a  person  of  such  virtue  and  worthiness,  as  his  life 
may  be  a  censure,  and  his  example  a  mirrour  for  all  other  magistrates. 
These  are  the  excellences  wherewith  that  great  officer  must  be  quali- 
fied and  adorned. 


Some  of  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy's  Memoranda  of  things  to  be  done  on 

entering  into  Office. 

1.  To  keep  lists  of  persons  qualified  for  the  different  offices  in  my 
appointment,  and  to  designate  in  my  own  mind  who  shall  succeed  upon 
the  first  vacancy,  to  avoid  the  evil  of  the  offices  remaining  long 
vacant,  and  to  prevent  solicitation  of  candidates. 

2.  To  find  out,  and  bring  forward,  talents  wherever  they  can  be 
found.  In  doing  this,  to  disregard  rank,  family  and  places  of  educa- 
tion, and,  above  all,  to  divest  myself  of  all  consideration  of  personal 
favour. 

3.  Invariably  to  appoint  to  offices  the  men  who  are  most  fit  to  fill 
them ;  to  do  this  in  every  profession,  and  in  every  department  of  the 
state. 

4.  In  the  Church,  to  consider  those  as  best  qualified  to  advance  the 
interests  of  true  religion,  and  of  the  State,  who  entertain  the  most 
liberal  opinions  :  not  those  who  consider  the  religious  order  as  a  kind 
of  corporation,  as  a  profession  which  has  its  own  particular  interests 
to  consult,  and  between  which  and  the  laity  there  should  be  kept  up, 
as  it  were^  a  continual  struggle. 
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5.  To  promote  and  improve  public  education  in  all  orders  of  society. 

6.  To  reform  the  public  grammar  schools. 

7.  To  reform  the  universities,  and  establish  in  them  new  profes- 
sorships. 

To  the  2nd  of  these  propositions  is  attached  a  short  list  of  names  ; 
and  notes  to  the  6th  and  7th  refer  to  books  and  authorities  relating  to 
the  power  of  visitors,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  these  powers  sl^ould 
be  enforced.* 

Opening  the  Session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I. — The  King*s 
Royal  Posey, — The  Lord  Keeper's  Recommendation  to  the  Lawyers, 
House  of  Lords,  18th  June,  1625. — During  the  time  of  prayers  the 
King  put  off  his  crown  and  kneeled  by  the  chair  of  state.  In  his 
speech  he  said,  because  he  was  unfit  for  much  speaking,  he  meant  to 
bring  up  the  fashion  of  his  predecessors,  to  have  the  Lord  Keeper 
speak  for  him  in  most  things ;  therefore,  he  had  commanded  him  to 
speak  something  unto  the  Parliament  at  that  time,  which  was  more 
for  formality  than  any  great  matter  he  had  to  say  unto  them. 

The  Lord  Keeper  (Bishop  Williams)  said  that  the  king  relied 
upon  the  loves  of  his  subjects  with  the  greatest  confidence  that  ever 
king  had ;  witness  his  royal  posey, "  amor  civium  regis  munimentum." 
House  of  Lords,  June  20,  1625. — The  Speaker  (Sir  Thos.  Crewe, 
serjeant-at-  law)  showed  the  hopes  of  the  Commons,  that  his  majesty, 
having  a  faithful  people  to  advise  him,  would  maintain  true  religion 
and  the  ancient  laws  so  much  esteemed  in  all  ages.  In  this,  he  said, 
their  hopes  were  the  greater,  for  that  his  majesty  began  with  a  Par- 
liament. 

The  Lord  Keeper  answered,  that  as  Mr.  Speaker  recommended  to 
his  majesty  the  laws  of  the  land,  so  he  also  recommended  the  same  to 
the  lawyers,  that  they  should  study  the  ancient  laws  themselves  and 
not  the  abridgments. 

In  contriving  what  our  Lawyers  have  always  been  ingenious. 
House  of  Commons,  January,  1745. — Mr.  Humphrey  Sydenham: 
Our  lawyers  have  always  been  ingenious  in  contriving  how  to  evade 
the  most  express  laws,  especially  when  by  such  evasion  they  could 
favour  the  power  of  the  crown. 

*  "  Office  of  Lord  Chancel  lor— From  the  Writiogi  of  Sir  S.  R."— See  thrae 
"Addre&ses  from  an  EmioeDt  Chancery  Advocate."— Par/,  and  Potit.  Afiir.  (Jalj, 
1851),  pp.  199,  266,  and  282.  See,  alio,  "Office  of  Lord  Chancellor— From  the 
Writiogi  of  Sir  S.  R."— i6ui.  p.  298. 
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A.  D.  1797.  Nothing  in  what  mas  called  the  lamentable  example  of 
France  to  prove  that  kindly  acquiescence  with  the  desires  of  tlte  People 
was  more  dangerous  than  obstinate  resistance  to  their  demands. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1797. — Mr.  Fox:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see 
nothing  in  what  is  called  the  lamentable  example  of  France  to  prove 
to  me  that  timely  acquiescence  with  the  desires  of  the  people  is  more 
dan^rous  than  obstinate  resistance  to  their  demands  ;  but  the  situa- 
tions of  Great  Bntain  and  France  are  so  essentially  different,  there  is 
so  little  in  common  between  the  character  of  England  at  this  day  and 
the  character  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reason  upon  them  from  parity  of  circumstances  or 
of  character.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  I  am  sure,  to  enter  into  any 
analysis  of  the  essential  difference  between  the  character  of  a  people 
that  had  been  kept  for  ages  in  the  barbarism  of  servitude,  and  a  people 
who  have  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  time  the  light  of  freedom. 


A.D.  1797.  A  Class  of  Constituents,  whose  Instructions  it  was  considered 

as  the  implicit  Duty  of  Members  to  obey. 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1797. — Mr.  Fox  :  Mr.  Speaker — There 
is  one  class  of  Constituents  whose  instructions  it  is  considered  as  the 
implicit  duty  of  Members  to  obey.  When  gentlemen  represent  popu- 
lous towns  and  cities,  then  it  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  they  ought 
to  obey  their  voice,  or  follow  the  dictates  of  their  owit  conscience  ;* 
but,  if  they  represent  a  noble  Lord  or  a  noble  Duke,  then  it  becomes 
no  longer  a  question  of  doubt ; — and  he  is  not  considered  as  a  man  of 
honour  who  does  not  implicitly  obey  the  orders  of  a  single  consti- 
tuent. He  is  to  have  no  conscience,  no  liberty,  no  discretion  of  his 
own ; — he  is  sent  here  by  my  Lord  This,  or  the  Duke  of  That,  and  if 
he  does  not  obey  the  instructions  he  receives,  he  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
reasoning  that  prevails  in  this  House.  Is  this  fair  ?  Is  there  any  re- 
ciprocity in  this  conduct  ?  Is  a  gentleman  to  be  permitted,  without 
dishonour,  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, of  the  City  of  Westminster,  or  of  Bristol ;  but,  if  he  dares  to 
disagree  with  the  Duke,  or  Lord,  or  Baronet,  whose  representative  he 
is,  that  he  must  be  considered  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  men  of 
honour.  This,  Sir,  is  the  chicane  and  tyranny  of  corruption ;  and  this, 
at  the  same  time,  is  called  representation.  In  a  very  great  degree  the 
County  Members  are  held  in  the  same  sort  of  thraldom.     A  number 

*  See  a  sabsequent  page  of  this  volume. 
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of  Peers  possess  an  overweening  interest  in  the  County,  and  a  gentle- 
man is  no  longer  permitted  to  hold  his  situation  than  as  he  acts  agree- 
ably to  the  dictates  of  those  powerful  families. 


What  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  could  not  and  would  not  bear. 

From  a  Speech  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  in  the  year  ISSl.— 
Gentlemen — The  thing  I  cannot  and  will  not  bear  is  this : — What 
right  has  this  Lord,  or  that  Marquis,  to  buy  ten  seats  in  Parliament^ 
in  the  shape  of  Boroughs,  and  then  to  make  laws  to  goVern  me  ?  And 
how  are  these  masses  of  power  re-distributed  ?  The  eldest  son  of  my 
Lord  is  just  come  from  Eton — he  knows  a  good  deal  about  JEneaB  and 
Dido,  Apollo  and  Daphne — and  that  is  all ;  to  this  boy  his  father  gives 
a  six-hundredth  part  of  the  power  of  making  laws,  as  he  would  give 
him  a  horse  or  a  double-barrelled  gun.  Then  Vellum,  the  steward,  is 
put  in — an  admirable  man:  he  has  raised  the  estates — watched  the 
progress  of  the  family  Road  and  Canal  Bills ; — and  Vellum  shall  help 
to  rule  over  the  people  of  Israel.  A  neighbouring  country  gentleman, 
Mr.  Plumpkin,  hunts  with  my  Lord — opens  him  a  gate  or  two  while 
the  hounds  are  running — dines  with  my  Lord — agrees  with  my  Lord 
— wishes  he  could  rival  the  South  Down  sheep  of  my  Lord; — and 
upon  Plumpkin  is  conferred  a  portion  of  the  government.  Then  there 
is  a  distant  relation  of  the  same  name,  in  the  County  Militia,  with 
white  teeth,  who  calls  up  the  carriage  at  the  Opera,  and  is  always 
wisliing  O'Connell  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  Then  a  Bar- 
rister, who  has  written  an  article  in  the  *' Quarterly,"  and  is  very 
likely  to  speak,  and  refute  M^Culloch.  And  these  five  people,  in 
whose  nomination  I  have  no  more  agency  than  I  have  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Toll-keepers  of  the  Bosphorus,  are  to  make  laws  for  me 
and  my  family — to  put  their  hands  in  my  purse,  and  to  sway  the 
future  destinies  of  this  country;  and  when  the  neighbours  step  in, 
and  beg  permission  to  say  a  few  words  before  these  persons  are 
chosen,  there  is  an  universal  cry  of  ruin,  confusion,  and  destruction ; — 
we  have  become  a  great  people  under  Vellum  and  Plumpkin — under 
Vellum  and  Plumpkin  our  ships  have  covered  the  ocean — under 
Vellum  and  Plumpkin  our  armies  have  secured  the  strength  of  the 
hills— to  turn  out  Vellum  and  Plumpkin  is  not  Reform,  but  Revolu- 
tion ! 
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A  Dependence  tliat  would  he  more  dangerous  than  a  Dependence  upon 

the  Crown. 

House  of  Comroous,  March,  1734.— Mr.  Attorney  General  [Sir 
John  Willes] — That  we  have  all  a  dependence  on  the  people  for  our 
election,  is  what.  Sir,  I  shall  readily  grant ;  but  after  we  are  chosen, 
and  have  taken  our  seats  in  this  house,  we  have  no  longer  any  depen- 
dence upon  our  electors,  at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  our  behaviour 
here.  Their  whole  power  is  then  devolved  upon  us,  and  we  are,  in 
every  questiod  that  comes  before  this  house,  to  regard  only  the  public 
in  general,  and  to  determine  according  to  out  own  judgments :  if  we 
do  not,  if  we  are  to  depend  upon  our  representatives,  and  to  follow 
blindly  the  instructions  they  send  us,*  we  cannot  be  said  to  act  freely, 
nor  can  such  parliaments  be  called  free  parliaments ;  such  a  depen- 
dence would  be  a  most  dangerous  dependence.  It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  more  dangerous  and  of  worse  consequence  than  a  depen- 
dence upon  the  crown. 


In  political  Life  there  are  Wheels  within  Wheels, 

House  of  Lords,  April,  1807. — Lord  Erskine. — My  Lords:  We 
all  know  that  in  political  life  there  are  wheels  within  wheels,  as  many 
almost  as  in  a  silk-mill ;  that  the  smallest,  and  apparently  the  most 
insignificant,  are  sometimes,  from  their  situations,  the  most  operative, 
and  that  some  of  them  are^  besides,  sunk  so  deep  in  the  dirt,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  their  places,  though  one  can  very  easily  discover 
their  tracts  and  their  effects. 


New  Ministry  responsible  for  the  Dismission  of  their  Predecessors, 

House  of  Lords,  April,  1807. — Earl  of  Selkirk:  My  Lords.  The 
principle  that  a  new  ministry  are  responsible  for  the  dismissal  of  their 
predecessors,  and  retrospectively  for  the  measures  upon  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, I  hold  to  be  sound  constitutional  doctrine. 


Cohesion  of  Parties, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1785. — Mr.  Fox  said — That  the  cohe- 
sion of  parties  which  existed  in  that  House  was  a  truth  in  which  he  took 
too  much  pride  to  think  of  denying  it,  and  from  which,  in  his  opinion, 
this  country  had  derived  too  much  benefit  for  him  to  be  an  enemy  to 

*  See  %  subseqaent  ptge  of  tbii  volume. 
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it.  His  connections  were  formed  on  liberal  and  systematic  principles, 
and  could  not  be  dissolved  as  long  as  the  same  union  in  sentiment  and 
principles  continued  to  cement  them. 


The  Imputation  that  the  Union  of  Action  produced  by  Party  Feeling  is 
directed  more  against  Persons  than  Measures, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1797. — Debate  on  Mr.  Grey*s  motion 
for  a  Reform  of  Parliament. — Mr.  Fox — Mr.  Speaker,  Gentlemen 
seemed  to  insinuate  that  this  union  of  action  is  directed  more  against 
persons  than  measures,  and  that  allusions  ought  not  to  be  made  to  the 
conduct  of  particular  men.  It  is  not  easy  to  analyse  this  sort  of  impu« 
tation,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  disjoin  the  measure  from  its  author,  nor  to 
examine  the  origin  and  progress  of  any  evil,  without  also  inquiring 
into  and  scrutinizing  the  motives  and  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who 
gave  rise  to  it.  How,  for  instance,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  the  particular  question  now  before  the  House  without 
a  certain  mixture  of  personal  allusion  ?  We  complain  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament  is  defective.  How  does  this 
complaint  originate  ?  From  the  conduct  of  the  majorities  in  Parliament. 
Does  not  this  naturally  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  some- 
thing fundamentally  erroneous  in  elections,  or  something  incidentally 
vicious  in  the  treatment  of  those  majorities  ?  We  surely  must  be  per- 
mitted to  inquire  whether  the  fault  and  calamity  of  which  we  complain 
is  inherent  in  the  institution,  in  which  nothing  personal  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  ministers,  as  it  will  operate,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  in  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  may  find  ourselves ;  or  whether  it  is  not  an 
occasional  abuse  of  the  original  institution,  applicable  only  to  these 
times  and  to  these  men,  in  which  they  are  peculiarly  guilty,  but  from 
which  system  representation  itself  ought  to  stand  absolved.  I  put 
the  question  in  this  way,  in  order  to  show  that  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
sonality is  inseparable  from  the  discussion,  and  that  gentlemen  cannot 
with  justice  ascribe  to  the  bitterness  of  party  feelings  what  flows  out 
of  the  principle  of  free  inquiry. 


Discipline  a  necessary  quality  of  a  Party, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1791. — Mr.  Burke  said— He  had  ever 
considered  discipline  as  a  necessary  quality  of  a  party,  and  he  trusted 
he  had  ever  shown  himself  reasonably  a  friend  to  discipline,  which  was 
that  sort  of  connexion  which  made  men  act  together  aa  a  compact 
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body,  having  one  common  object,  and  professing  to  feel  it  in  common 
with  their  leaden 


Colonies, 
.  Our  colonies  are  for  the  most  part  divided  and  remote  governments, 
and  being  seldom  able  to  defend  themselves,  the  burthen  of  protecting 
of  them  must  lie  upon  the  chief  kingdom,  England ;  and  so  these  small 
kingdoms  and  dominions,  instead  of  being  additions^  are  really  dimi- 
nutions. In  case  of  war  England  commonly  beareth  the  whole  burthen 
and  charge,  whereby  many  in  England  are  utterly  undone.  Thus 
much  for  colonies. — Extracts  from  Old  Writers. 


fFUh  regard  to  Foreign  Colonies,  the  Power  of  the  Cronm  ought  to  be 

kept  low. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1791. — Mr.  Fox  said — With  regard  to 
foreign  colonies,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  crown  ought 
to  be  kept  low.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  ,what  would  be  the  fate 
of  distant  colonies  at  a  distant  period  of  time ;  but  in  giving  them  a 
constitution,  his  idea  was  that  it  was  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty, 
to  give  them  as  much  liberty  as  we  could,  to  render  them  happy, 
flourishing,  and  as  little  dependent  as  possible.  We  should  make  the 
free  spirit  of  our  own  constitution  applicable,  wherever  we  could 
render  it  so ;  and  if  there  was  any  risk  or  danger  in  so  doing,  he  waa 
persuaded  that  the  danger  was  not  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other ;  indeed,  he  thought  the  more  despotic  the  constitution  we  gave 
a  colony,  the  more  we  made  it  the  interest  of  that  colony  to  get  rid  of 
such  constitution;  and  it  was  evident  the  American  states  had  revolted 
because  they  did  not  think  themselves  sufficiently  free. 


Two  Descriptions  of  Unanimity. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1806. — Mr.  Canning  said — That 
there  were  different  degrees  of  unanimity.  There  was  a  description 
of  unanimity  which  blinded  every  man's  judgment  to  every  thing  that 
was  wrong,  and  thus  made  him  the  passive  instrument  of  any  ministry. 
But  there  was  another  and  a  superior  species,  the  possessor  of  which, 
while  he  insisted  on  his  right  to  investigate  measures  and  consider 
results,  would  yet  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  government  in  spite 
of  the  errors  to  which  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  wilfully  blind. 
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An  Advantage  to  he  taken  of  a  Season  of  Virtue  and  public  Spirit. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1734. — Sir  John  St.  Aubyn. — Mr. 
Speaker — This  is  a  season  of  virtue  and  public  spirit.  Let  us  take 
advantage  of  it  to  repeal  those  laws  which  infringe  on  our  liberties, 
and  introduce  such  as  may  restore  the  vigour  of  our  antient  constitu- 
tion. Human  nature  is  so  very  corrupt,  that  all  obligations  lose  their 
force  unless  they  are  frequently  renewed. 


The  greater  part  of  human  Improvements  are  made  after  War  and  civU 

Commotion, 

From  a  speech  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Taunton,  a.  d.  1881.-— 
Gentlemen — The  greater  part  of  human  improvements,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  are  made  afler  war,  tumult,  bloodshed  and  civil  commotion. 
Mankind  seem  to  object  to  every  species  of  gratuitous  happiness,  and 
to  consider  every  advantage  as  too  cheap,  which  is  not  purchased  by 
some  calamity. 


Nothing  more  dangerous  than  for  Parliament  to  take  Advantage  of  ike 
inartificial  Mode  in  which  the  People  express  their  Wishes^  or  to  take 
post  upon  their  Silence. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  179d. — Mr.  Erskins  said — It  was  truly 
observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  than 
for  parliament  to  take  advantage  of  the  inartificial  mode  in  which  the 
people  express  their  wishes,  or  to  take  post  upon  their  silence. — "  If 
we  should  be  able  by  dexterity,  power  or  intrigue,  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  our  constituents,  what  will  it  avail  us?  We  shall 
never  be  strong  or  artful  enough  to  parry  or  to  put  by  the  irresist- 
able  demands  of  our  situation,  which  calls  upon  us  with  a  voice  which 
will  be  heard.  If  all  the  nation  are  not  equally  forward  to  press  this 
duty  upon  us,  yet  be  assured  that  they  all  equally  expect  we  should 
perform  it.  The  respectful  silence  of  those  who  wait  upon  your 
pleasure  ought  to  be  as  powerful  with  you  as  the  call  of  those  who 
require  your  service  as  their  right.  It  is  not  wise  to  force  the  people 
to  speak  out  more  plainly  what  they  plainly  mean." 


The  Desire  to  revert  hack  to  the  Practice  of  our  Ancestors* 
House  of  Commons,  March,  1784. — Sir  Thomas  Robinson. — Mr. 
Speaker— The  desire  to  revert  back  to  the  practice  of  our  ancettort 
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may  be  compared  to  a  man  in  his  full  growth  and  strength  desiring  to 
return  back  to  his  childhood. 


Reverence  for  Antiquity  a$  an  Argument  against  Reform* 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Fox  said— That  reverence 
for  antiquity  had  been  appealed  to  as  an  argument  against  reform ; 
and  gentlemen  were  asked  if  they  would  consent  to  alter  that  which 
in  former  times  had  been  productive  of  such  important  acquisitions  to 
liberty.  With  equal  propriety  our  ancestors  might  have  been  asked, 
if  they  would  alter  that  constitution  under  which  so  great  an  acqui- 
sition to  liberty  as  Magna  Charta  had  been  obtained ;  and  yet  afler 
the  acquisition  of  Magna  Charta^  the  condition  of  this  country  had 
been  such  as  was  rather  to  be  execrated  and  detested  than  cherished 
and  admired. 


Innovations, 

Mouse  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Pitt  said — That  innovations 
were  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  should  never  be  attempted  but  when 
necessity  called  for  them. 


InnowUtons, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1788.— Mr.  Beaufoy  said— That  all 
innovations  have  not  proved  to  be  dangerous ;  for  it  would  not  be 
diflScult  to  show  that  the  peculiar  advantages,  civil  and  political,  which 
the  English  at  this  hour  enjoy,  are  not  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
antient  British  constitution,  but  of  innovations  on  that  constitution. 


The  Word  «•  Innovation.'' 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Mr.  Fox  said— In  short,  upon 
the  word  **  innovation,"  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  what  he 
had  uttered  almost  the  first  time  he  addressed  that  House ;  an  obser- 
vation that  some  thought  quaintly  expressed,  ''That  the  greatest 
innovation  that  could  be  introduced  in  the  constitution  of  England 
was,  to  come  to  a  vote  that  there  should  be  no  innovation  in  it." 
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A.  D.  1715 — A.  D.  1806.  One  Instance  only  of  a  Parliament  being  dtt- 
solved  under  six  Sessions.  Misunderstanding  between  the  Crofvn  and 
the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the  Government, 

House  of  Lords,  December,  1 806. — Lord  Hawkesburt  said — That 
from  the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act  in  the  year  1715,  a1n)ost  ninety 
years  ago,  except  in  the  precedent  of  1784,  upon  which  he  should  say 
a  few  words  before  he  sat  down,  there  was  no  instance  of  a  parliameDt 
being  dissolved  under  six  sessions.  There  was  no  instance,  he  would 
repeat  his  assertion,  except  a  demise  of  the  crown  and  the  one  he  had 
mentioned.  The  dissolution  of  1784  was  one  to  which  there  could  be 
no  objection  ;  it  was  unavoidable.  At  that  time  a  misunderstanding 
subsisted  between  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect 
to  the  government.  Whenever  such  an  unhappy  difference  did  arise, 
there  was  but  one  way  of  composing  it ;  either  the  crown  must  yield 
or  dissolve  the  parliament. 


Taxing  Females. 

House  of  Commons,  June,  1785. — Debate  on  a  proposal  to  tax 
maid  servants. — Mr.  Courtenet  said — If  the  right  hon.  gentlemaii 
(Mr.  Pitt)  was  a  sportsman,  he  never  would  have  thought  of  dis- 
tressing females ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  those  who  were  fond  of  the 
game,  never  to  kill  a  hen  pheasant ;  this  was  a  circumstance  which 
any  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  country  friends  could  assure  him  to 
be  fact.  But  he  apprehended  that  the  minister's  ideas  did  not  that 
way  tend ;  he  was  no  sportsman,  and  consequently  in  levying  the 
taxes  there  was  no  distinction  ;  male  and  female  were  alike  the  objects 
of  his  budget. 


The  Legislature  should  consult  the  Prejudices  as  well  as  the  Interest  of 

a  Nation, 

House  of  Lords,  January,  1799. — Lord  Holland  said — It  was  the 
business  of  a  wise  legislature  to  consult  the  prejudices  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  a  nation,  and  to  be  as  careful  that  the  former  should  not  be 
violated,  as  that  the  latter  should  not  be  injured. 


A.  D.  1847. — The  National  Defences,    The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Letter. 

To  Major-General  Sir  John  J.  Burgoyne,  K.  C.  B.,  &c.-— Stratfield- 
saye,  Jan.  9,  1847. — My  dear  General, — Some  days  have  elapsed, 
indeed  a  fortnight  has,  since  I  received  your  note  with  a  copy  of  your 
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observations  on  the  possible  results  of  a  war  with  France  under  our 
present  system  of  military  preparation.  You  are  aware  that  I  have 
for  years  been  sensible  of  the  alterations  produced  in  maritime  warfare 
'and  operations  by  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propelling  of  ships 
at  sea.  This  discovery  immediately  exposed  all  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
these  islands,  which  a  vessel  could  approach  at  all,  to  be  approached, 
at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  in  all  seasons,  by  vessels  so  propelled, 
from  all  quarters.  We  are,  in  fact,  assailable,  and  at  least  liable  to 
insult,  and  to  have  contributions  levied  upon  us  on  all  parts  of  our 
coast ;  that  is,  the  coast  of  these,  including  the  Channel  Islands,  which 
to  this  time,  from  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  have  never 
been  successfully  invaded.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  diflferent  administrations  to  this  state  of  things,  as 
well  known  to  our  neighbours  (rivals  in  power,  at  least  former  adversa- 
ries and  enemies)  as  it  is  to  ourselves.  I  hope  that  your  paper  may 
be  attended  with  more  success  than  my  representations  have  been. 
I  have  above,  in  few  words,  represented  our  danger.  We  have  no 
defence,  or  hope  of  defence,  excepting  in  our  fleet.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  England,  for  which  no  man  enter- 
tains a  higher  respect  than  I  do;  but  unorganized,  undisciplined, 
without  systematic  subordination  established  and  well  understood, 
this  spirit,  opposed  to  the  fire  of  musquetry  and  cannon,  and  to 
sabres  and  bayonets  of  disciplined  troops,  would  only  expose  those 
animated  by  such  spirit  to  confusion  and  destruction.  Let  any  man 
only  make  an  attempt  to  turn  to  some  use  this  spirit  in  a  case  of  local 
disturbance ;  the  want  of  previous  systematic  organization  and  subor- 
dination will  prevent  him  even  from  communicating  with  more  than 
his  own  menial  servants  an^  dependents;  and  while  mobs  are  in 
movement  through  the  country,  the  most  powerful  will  find  that  he 
can  scarcely  move  from  his  own  door.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  as  we 
stand  at  present  with  our  naval  arsenals  and  dockyards  not  half  gar- 
risoned, 5,000  men  of  all  arms  could  not  be  put  under  arms  if  required 
for  any  service  whatever,  without  leaving  standing  without  relief  all 
employed  on  any  duty,  not  excepting  even  the  guards  over  the  palaces 
and  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  I  calculate  that  a  declaration 
of  war  ought  to  find  our  own  garrisons  of  the  strength  as  follows, 
particularly  considering  that  one  of  the  most  common  accusations 
against  this  country  is,  that  the  practice  has  been  to  commence  re* 
prisals  at  sea  simultaneously  with  a  declaration  of  war,  the  order  for 
the  first  of  which  must  have  been  issued  before  the  last  can  have  been 
published. 
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We  ought  to  be  with  garrisons  as  follows,  at  the  moment  war  is 
declared : — 

Channel  Islands  (besides  the  militia  of  each  well  orga-      Men. 

nized,  trained  and  disciplined)    10,000 

Plymouth 10,000 

Milford  Haven 5,000 

Cork 1 0,000 

Portsmouth 10,000 

Dover   10,000 

Sheerness,  Chatham  and  the  Thames     10,000 

I  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  whole  regular  force  of  the  country 
would  be  stationed  in  Ireland,  which  half  would  give  the  garrison  for 
Cork.  The  remainder  must  be  supplied  from  the  half  of  the  whole 
force  at  home  stationed  in  Great  Britain.  The  whole  force  employed 
at  home  in  great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  not  afford  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  for  the  mere  defence  and  occupation,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  of  the  works  constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards 
and  naval  arsenals,  without  leaving  a  single  man  disposable. 

The  measure  upon  which  1  have  earnestly  entreated  different  ad- 
ministrations  to  decide,  which  is  constitutional,  and  has  been  invariably 
adopted  in  time  of  peace  for  the  last  eighty  years,  is  to  raise,  embody, 
organize,  and  discipline  the  militia  of  the  same  numbers  for  each  of 
the  three  kingdoms  united,  as  during  the  late  war.  This  would  give 
a  mass  of  organized  force  amounting  to  about  150,000  men,  which  we 
might  immediately  set  to  work  to  discipline.  This  alone  would  enable 
us  to  establish  the  strength  of  our  army.  This,  with  an  augmentation 
of  the  force  of  the  regular  army,  which  would  not  cost  £400,000, 
would  put  the  country  on  its  legs  in  respect  to  personal  force,  and  I 
would  engage  for  its  defence,  old  as  I  am.  But  as  we  stand  now, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  the  exertions  of  the  fleet  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  provide  for  our  defence,  we  are  not  safe  for  a  week  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war. 

I  am  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  and  have 
examined  and  reconnoitred  over  and  over  again  the  whole  coast  from 
the  North  Foreland  by  Dover,  Folkestone,  Beachy  Head,  Brighton, 
Arundel,  to  Selsey  Bill,  near  Portsmouth,  and  I  say  that,  excepting 
immediately  under  the  fire  of  Dover  Castle,  there  is  not  a  spot  on  the 
coast  on  which  infantry  might  not  be  thrown  on  shore  at  any  time  of 
tide,  with  any  wind,  and  in  any  weather,  and  from  which  such  body  of 
infantry,  so  thrown  on  shore,  would  not  find  within  the  distance  of  five 
miles  a  road  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  through  the  cliffs,  practi- 
cable for  the  march  of  a  body  of  troops.    That  in  that  wftuot  of  ooast 
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(that  18,  between  the  North  ForeiaDd  and  Selsey  Bill)  there  are  no  less 
than  seven  small  harbours  or  mouths  of  rivers,  each  without  defence, 
of  which  an  enemy,  having  landed  his  infantry  on  the  coast*  might 
take  possession,  and  therein  land  his  cavalry  and  artillery  of  all  calibre, 
and  establish  himself  and  his  communication  with  France.  The  nearest 
part  of  the  coast  to  the  metropolis  is  undoubtedly  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
from  the  east  and  west  side  of  Beachey  Head,  and  to  Selsey  Bill. 
There  are  not  less  than  twelve  great  roads  leading  from  Brighton  upon 
London ;  and  the  French  army  must  be  altered  indeed  since  the  time 
at  which  I  was  better  acquainted  with  it,  if  there  are  not  now  belonging 
to  it  forty  Chefs  d*^tat,  Major-Generals,  capable  of  sitting  down  and 
ordering  the  march  to  the  coast  of  40,000  men,  their  embarkation, 
with  their  horses  and  artillery,  at  the  several  French  ports  on  the 
coast,  their  disembarkation  at  named  points  on  the  English  coast,  that 
of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  in  named  ports  or  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
the  assembly  at  named  points  of  the  several  columns,  and  the  march 
of  each  of  these  from  stage  to  stage  to  London.  Let  any  man. examine 
our  maps  and  road-books,  consider  of  the  matter,  and  judge  for  him- 
self. 

I  know  of  no  fnode  of  resistance,  much  less  of  protection  from 
this  danger,  excepting  by  an  army  in  the  field  capable  of  meeting  and 
contending  with  its  formidable  enemy,  aided  by  all  the  means  of  forti- 
fication which  experience  in  war  and  science  can  suggest.  I  shall  be 
deemed  foolhardy  in  engaging  for  the  defence  of  the  empire  with  an 
army  composed  of  such  a  force  of  militia.  I  may  be  so ;  I  confess  it, 
I  should  infinitely  prefer,  and  should  feel  more  confidence  in,  an  army 
of  regular  troops.  *But  I  know  that  1  shall  not  have  these — I  may 
have  the  others ;  and  if  an  addition  is  made  to  the  existing  regular 
army  allotted  for  home  defence  o£  a  force  which  will  cost  £400,000  a 
year,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  disciplined  force  in  the  field  to  enable 
him  who  should  command  to  defend  the  country. 

This  is  my  view  of  our  danger  and  our  resources.  I  was  aware 
that  our  magazines  and  arsenals  were  very  inadequately  supplied  with 
ordnance  and  carriages,  arms,  stores  of  all  denominations,  and  ammu- 
nition. The  deficiency  has  been  occasioned  in  part  by  the  sale  of 
arms,  and  of  various  descriptions  of  ordnance  stores,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  late  war,  in  order  to  diminish  the  demand  of  supply 
to  carry  on  the  peace  service  of  the  Ordnance— in  part  by  the  confla- 
gration of  the  arsenal,  which  occurred  in  the  Tower  some  years  ago — 
and  by  the  difficulty  under  which  all  Governments  in  this  country 
labour  in  prevailing  upon  Parliament,  in  time  of  peace,  to  take  into 
consideration  meaaures  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country  in  time 
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of  war.  The  state  of  the  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.|  in  maga- 
zines is  in  part  the  question  of  expense,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
one  of  time.  I  would  recommend  to  have  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
stores  examined  by  a  committee,  and  made  out  in  form,  as  upon  the 
enclosed  half  sheet  of  paper,  by  ascertaining  what  there  was  in  1804 
and  what  there  is  in  store  now,  of  each  article,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  accounts.  I  have  taken  the  year  1801  as  the 
standard,  as  that  was  the  year  in  which  the  invasion  was  threatened. 
It  was  previous  to  the  employment  of  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula  or 
North  America ;  in  short,  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  the  political 
circumstances  in  which  we  stand  at  this  moment,  excepting  that  we 
are  now  at  peace  with  France — we  were  then  at  war.  A  fourth 
column  would  be  the  estimate  of  the  expense  of  bringing  the  maga- 
zines to  the  state  in  which  they  were  in  1804.  With  this  information 
before  him,  the  Master- General  could  give  the  Government  accurate 
information  of  the  wants  of  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition  and  stores  in 
the  magazines  of  the  country.  You  will  see,  from  what  I  have  written, 
that  I  have  contemplated  the  danger  to  which  you  have  referred.  I 
have  done  so  for  years.  I  have  drawn  to  it  the  attention  of  different 
Administrations  at  different  times.  You  will  observe,  likewise,  that 
I  have  considered  of  the  measures  of  prospective  security,  and  of  the 
mode  and  cost  of  the  attainment —  •  •  ♦  • 

I  have  done  more — I  have  looked  at  and  considered  these  localities 
in  great  detail,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  upon  the  details  of  their 
defence.  These  are  questions  to  which  my  mind  has  not  been  unac- 
customed. I  have  considered  and  provided  for  the  defence,  the  suc- 
cessful defence,  of  the  frontiers  of  many  countries. 

You  are  the  confidential  head  of  the  principal  defensive  part  of 
the  country.  I  will,  if  you  and  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 
choose,  converse,  or  otherwise  communicate,  confidentially  with  you 
upon  all  the  details  of  this  subject; — will  inform  you  of  all  that  I 
know,  have  seen,  and  think  upon  it,  and  what  my  notions  are  upon 
the  details  of  the  defensive  system  to  be  a  1  opted  and  eventually  car- 
ried into  execution.  I  quite  concur  in  all  your  views  of  the  danger  of 
our  position,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  at  issue.  I  am  especially 
sensible  of  the  certainty  of  failure,  if  we  do  not,  at  an  early  moment, 
attend  to  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  our  defence,  and  of 
the  disgrace — the  indelible  disgrace — of  such  failure. 

I  am  putting  out  of  view  all  the  other  unfortunate  consequences,  such 
as  the  loss  of  the  political  and  social  position  of  this  country  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  moreover  of  all  its  allies,  in  concert  with  and  in 
aid  of  whom  it  haa  in  our  own  times  contended  successfully  in  arms  for 
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its  own  honour  and  safety,  and  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
world — for  when  did  any  man  hear  of  allies  of  a  country  unable  to 
defend  itself?  Views  of  economy  of  some,  and,  as  1  admit,  the  high 
views  of  national  finance  of  others,  induce  them  to  postpone  those 
measures  absolutely  necessary  for  mere  defence  and  safety  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  forgetting  altogether  the  common  practice  of  success- 
ful armies,  in  modern  times,  imposing  upon  the  conquered  enormous 
pecuniary  contributions,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  much  valuable  and  orna- 
mental property.  Look  at  the  course  pursued  by  France  in  Italy  and 
Russia ;  at  Vienna  repeatedly,  at  Berlin,  at  Moscow — look  at  the  contri- 
butions levied,  besides  the  subsistence,  maintenance,  clothing  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army  which  made  the  conquest.  Look  at  the  conduct  of 
the  allied  army  which  invaded  France,  and  had  possession  of  Paris  in 
1815.  Look  at  the  account  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  made  upon 
that  occasion,  under  the  different  heads  o£  contributions,  payments 
for  subsistence  and  maintenance  of  the  invading  armies,  including 
clothing  and  other  equipments,  payments  of  old  repudiated  state 
debts,  payments  of  debts  due  to  individuals  in  war  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  repayment  for  contributions  levied,  and  move- 
able and  immoveable  property  sold  in  the  course  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  But  such  an  account  cannot  be  made  out  against  this  country. 
No ;  but  I  believe  that  the  means  of  some  demands  would  not  be 
wanting.  Are  there  no  claims  for  a  fleet  at  Toulon  in  1 793  ?  None 
for  debts  left  unpaid  by  British  subjects  in  France,  who  escaped  from 
confinement  under  cover  of  the  invasion  in  1814,  by  the  allied  armies  ? 
Can  any  man  pretend  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  demands  on  account 
of  the  contributions  de  guerre  ?  Then  look  at  the  conditions  of  the 
treaties  of  Paris,  1814,  1815.  France  having  been  in  possession  of 
nearly  every  capital  in  Europe,  and  having  levied  contributions  in 
each,  and  having  had  in  its  possession  or  under  its  influence  the  whole 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland,  is  reduced  to  its  territorial  limits  as 
they  stood  in  1792.  Do  we  suppose  that  we  should  be  allowed  to 
keep — could  we  advance  a  pretension  to  keep — ^more  than  the  islands 
composing  the  United  Kingdom,  ceding  disgracefully  the  Channel 
Islands,  on  which  an  invader  has  never  established  himself  since  the 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  ? 

I  am  bordering  upon  77  years  of  age,  passed  in  honour.  I  hope 
that  the  Almighty  may  protect  me  from  being  the  witness  of  the 
tragedy  which  I  cannot  persuade  my  contemporaries  to  take  mea- 
sures to  avert. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  sincerely, 

WZLLINOTON. 


THE 
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The  Popular  Party,  1819. — Extract  from  an  Essay  ascribed  to  Lord 
John  Rtissell,  published  anonymously,  1820. 

The  rise  of  this  new  body  in  the  State  is,  perhaps,  the  raost  fortu- 
nate thing  for  the  progress  of  the  Crown  which  has  occurred  since  the 
Revolution.  For  whilst  its  members  are  active  in  propagating  all  the 
old  Court  echoes  of  the  mischief  of  party,  the  corruption  of  all  public 
men,  that  Whigs  are  Tories  out  of  power,  and  Tories  Whigs  in  power, 
another  Ministry  would  act  just  like  the  present,  and  a  hundred  more 
such  doctrines — they  contain  within  themselves  a  principle  of  destruc- 
tion, which  will  prevent  their  ever  becoming  really  formidable  to  the 
Government.  The  creed  which  inculcates  a  distrust  of  all  public  men, 
applies  as  well  to  their  own  leaders  as  to  those  of  other  parties.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  brought  this  to  the  test.  Fortune 
had  favoured  them  by  giving  them  a  leader,  whose  large  possessions 
and  gentlemanlike  manners  gave  a  dignity  and  importance  to  the  part 
which  he  took,  whilst  his  jealous  hatred  of  injustice,  and  sincere  feel- 
ing for  the  people,  atoned,  with  many  friends  of  freedom,  for  the 
eccentricities  and  contradictions  of  his  political  opinions.*  Instead  of 
the  hollow  patriotism  of  Wilkes,  or  the  ingenious  paradoxes  of  Home 
Tooke,  the  new  party  could  boast  that  their  leader  possessed  the  zeal 
of  real  conviction  and  the  eloquence  of  the  heart.  But  although  every 
pains  were  taken  to  bind  him  whom  they  had  brought  into  their 
snares,  yet  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  party  soon  discovered  that  their 
leader  was  as  corrupt  as  the  reviled  and  persecuted  Whigs.  And 
scarcely  had  this  fresh  party  been  descried  by  our  political  astro- 
nomers, before  a  new  body  broke  oflT  from  it,  and  began  to  run  its 
course  in  a  still  more  irregular  and  eccentric  orbit.  If  the  new  party 
complained  of  the  want  of  public  spirit  among  the  Whigs,  and  if  a 

*  See  1  future  number. 
1852. — NO.  8.  I 
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newer  pretended  to  expose  the  mock  patriotism  of  the  first  seceders, 
there  still  arose  fresh  sectaries,  who  did  not  fail  to  declaim  against  the 
overbearing  and  aristocratical  insolence  o£  the  Calvinistic  Church.  At 
the  same  time,  these  renowned  leaders,  whilst  they  made  themselves 
weaker  ai^  weaker  by  divisiooj  displayed  every  thing  which  was 
wanton  and  inflammatory  in  language,  together  with  all  that  was  feeble 
and  futile  in  conduct.  Provocations  to  revolution  were  not  insinuated 
at  secret  clubs,  and  taught  by  degrees  to  desperate  and  misguided 
followers^  but  only  proclaimed  to  mixed  crowds,  composed  of  the  idle 
and  the  curious  as  well  as  of  the  mischievous  and  the  seditious.  Like 
other  novelties,  violence  of  language  and  avowals  of  rebellion  had  at 
first  their  attraction ;  but  the  people  soon  began  to  be  tired  of  hearing 
the  same  speeches  on  the  same  subjects,  and  with  those  who  could 
find  work,  two,  or  even  one,  shilling's  worth  of  meat  and  clothes  were 
soon  found  to  outweigh  in  value  the  froth  and  frippery  of  a  cobbling 
orator.  But  the  blow  was  struck  :  the  speeches  that  had  been  made, 
the  resolutions  that  had  been  passed,  and  the  numbers  that  had  been 
present  at  the  scene,  formed  intelligence  sufficiently  alarming  to  all 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be  alarmed  ;  and  although  the  real  actors 
were  as  nothing  when  opposed  to  the  King,  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Clergy,  the  Bar,  the 
Yeomanry,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Commerce  and  Trade  of  the 
country,  yet  they  were  fully  sufficient  to  excite  a  temporary  panic, 
and  to  force  the  concurrence  of  great  majorities  in  Parliament  to  mea- 
sures totally  opposite  to  the  genius  of  the  Constitution. 


Maxims  which  Mr,  Fox  had  early  learnt, —  The  People  the  Legitimate 

Sovereign  in  every  Community, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783.— Mr.  Fpx  said — He  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  maxims  he  had  early  learned,  and  sufficient  reverence 
for  the  authors  from  whom  he  learned  them,  to  brave  the  ridicule  now 
attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  all  who  avowed  opinions  that,  till  very 
lately,  had  been  received  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty.  He 
was  ready  to  say,  with  Locke,  that  government  originated  not  only 
for,  but  from  the  people,  and  that  the  people  were  the  legitimate  sove- 
reign in  every  community.  If  such  writings  as  were  now  branded  as 
subversive  of  all  government  had  not  been  read  and  studied,  would 
the  Parliament  of  1640  have  done  those  great  and  glorious  things,  but 
for  which  we  might  be  now  receiving  the  mandates  of  a  despot,  like 
Germans  or  any  other  slaves  ? 
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fVhat  renders  papular  Governments  more  capable  of  great  exertions. 

House  of  Commons,  July,  1807. — Mr.  Wilberforcb  sstid — That 
the  circumstance  that  rendered  popular  ^vernments  more  capable  of 
great  exertions  than  others,  was  the  affection  of  the  people  to  their  in- 
stitutions, and  their  consequent  willingness  to  bear  the  public  burthena. 


What  is  the  Duty  of  every  one  who  places  no  confidence  in  Ministei^, 
House  o^  Lords,  April,  1804. — Lord  Grbnville  said — ^That  every 
individual  had  the  right  of  opposing  the  entrusting  of  discretionary 
powers  to  ministers  in  whom  he  could  place  no  confidence.  He 
insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  who  held  such  an  opinion, 
to  refuse  to  ministers  those  supplies  without  which  the  executive 
government  could  not  be  carried  on.  This  was  the  check  upon  tbe 
crown  by  the  constitution. 


JVhat  it  is  only  fair  he  should  do,  who  makes  the  assertion  that  Ministers 

have  lost  the  Public  Confidence, 

House  of  Lords,  April,  1804. — Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  said — He 
did  not  deny  that  it  was  constitutional  to  say  ministers  had  lost  the 
public  confidence  ;  but  it  was  only  fair  that  any  noble  lord  who  made 
the  assertion  should  mention  the  grounds  on  which  he  made  it,  and 
follow  it  up  with  an  address  to  his  Majesty  to  dismiss  such  ministers. 


/i  Minister  who  may  be  thought  corrupt. 

Lord  Dover,  a.d.  1832. — The  minister  who  bestows  his  patronage 
upon  the  party  opposed  to  him  with  the  view  of  keeping  himself  in 
office,  may,  in  my  opinion,  well  be  thought  corrupt. — Notes  of  Conver- 
sations of  Public  Men. 


In  what  /Administration  Mr.  Fox  will  take  no  part,  a.d.  1 797. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1797. — Mr.  Fox. — If  there  are, 
Mr.  Speaker,  any  men  who  feel  themselves  capable  of  tranquillizing 
these  kingdoms,  without  a  change  of  system,  or  restoring  the  Consti- 
tution to  its  vigour,  I  can  only  say  they  are  more  sanguine  than  I  am. 
I  can  speak  without  any  personal  motive  on  the  subject;  for  I 
publicly  declare,  that  I  never  will  have  a  seat,  high  or  low,  in  any 
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administration,  until  public  opinion  shall  have  decided  for  a  thorough 
reform  of  abuses,  and  a  direct  return  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution.  If  there  are  men  sanguine  enough  to  think 
that  they  can  quiet  the  country  without  this,  let  them  try  it.  I  will 
make  no  part  in  any  such  administration. 


The  People  of  this  Country  divided  into  three  sorts. 
House  of  Commons,  January,  1745. — Sir  John  Philipps. — Mr. 
Speaker :  I  shall  divide  the  people  of  this  country  into  three  sorts  or 
ranks  of  men  ;  the  first  is  that  of  men  who  have  no  price,  who,  for  no 
reward  or  consideration,  will  submit  to  act  against  honour  and  con- 
science ;  the  second  is  that  sort  of  men  who  have  a  price,  but  a  pretty 
high  one,  in  proportion  to  their  circumstances,  and  will  not  act  against 
honour  and  conscience,  unless  you  can  come  up  to  their  price ;  and  the 
third  is  that  sort  of  men  who  have  no  honour  or  conscience,  and  will 
therefore  accept  of  a  low  price  if  they  find  they  cannot  obtain  a  high  one. 


Higher^  Loner  and  Middle  Classes, 
House  of  Commons,  March,  1 790. — Mr.  Flood  :  The  higher  classes 
of  every  state  are  subject  to  be  debauched  by  ambition,  and  the  lower 
by  necessity ;  the  middle  classes  alone  can  be  depended  upon.  These 
extremes  of  the  state  are  apt  to  unite  to  overwhelm  everything  be- 
tween ;  it  is  the  business,  therefore,  of  wise  statesmen  to  render  the 
middle  ranks  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  resist  this  union  of  the  ex- 
tremes. 


The  English. 
The  English  are  a  tranquil,  phlegmatic,  money-loving,  money- 
getting  people,  who  want  to  be  quiet,  and  would  be  quiet  if  they  were 
not  surrounded  by  evils  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  would  be  baseness 
and  pusillanimity  not  to  oppose  to  them  the  strongest  constitutional 
resistance. — From  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 


The  Public  Revenue. 
The  public  revenue  has  its  fibrous  root  in  the  meal  of  every  pea- 
sant, in  the  cloth  of  the  coat  he  wears,  in  the  implements  with  which 
he  earns  his  daily  bread ;  in  every  article  which  he  consumes. — Mis- 
cellaneous Extracts. 
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Taxei,  A.  D.  1 806. 
A.  D.  1806. — The  actual  burthen  of  the   taxes  is  enough  now  to 
drive  the  mass  of  the  people  to  despair. — From  a  MS.  note  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Whitbread. 


Oliver  CromwelVs  Alliance  with  France* 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1792. — Mr.  Grant  [afterwards 
Sir  William  Grant]*  said — That  more  depended  on  the  care  to  avei} 
distant  danger  than  was  generally  imagined,  and  it  frequently  hap* 
pened  that,  from  not  looking  farther  than  the  present,  the  foundation 
of  consequences  infinitely  mischievous  to  the  dearest  interests  of  r 
state  was  laid  as  it  were  imperceptibly.  He  instanced  the  alliance 
which  Oliver  Cromwell  entered  into  with  France,  and  which  had  since 
been  considered  as  extremely  unwise  and  impolitic,  although  its  mis- 
chiefs were  not  foreseen  at  the  time  it  took  place ;  but  it  was  in  con* 
sequence  of  that  alliance,  that  many  years  af^er  those  wars  began, 
which  cost  this  country  and  all  Europe  so  much  blood  and  so  much 
treasure.  He  alluded  to  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  ambitious  views 
of  Louis  XIV.  By  the  alliance  Cromwell  had  entered  into  with 
France,  he  gave  France  a  predominating  balance  in  the  scale  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  sunk  that  of  Spain  below  its  proper  degree.  Having 
at  that  time  overturned  the  balance,  it  cost  immense  armies  and 
immense  sums  to  restore  it  to  a  due  equipoise  in  the  reigns  o£  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary. 


9Far. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793.— Lord  Mornington  said — ^That 
under  certain  circumstances  war  may  be  justly  demanded  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  wisest  nation,  and  may  become  of  necessity 
even  the  systematic  policy  of  the  most  prudent,  moderate  and  incor- 
rupt councils. 


A.  D.  179S.  Wars  in  which  the  Country  had  been  involved  since  the 
House  of  Hanover  was  on  the  Throne, 

House  of  Commons,   May,    1793. — Mr.  Jenkinson   (afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool)  said — Did   gentlemen  mean  to  assert  that  the  wars 

*  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  Mty,  1801— Jtnaary,  1818. 
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never  well  managed  by  deputy,  where  the  officer  is  himself  but  A 
dpher. 


The  Oath  and  Duty  of  a  Privy  Councillor. — From  the  writings  of 

Lord  Coke. 

The  oath  of  a  Privy  Councillor  consisteth  of  the  ensuing  articles  or 
parts,  and  thereby  his  duty  appeareth. 

1.  That  he  shall,  as  far  forth  as  cunning  and  discretion  suffereth, 
truly,  justly  and  evenly  counsel  and  advise  the  king  in  all  matters  to 
be  commoned,  treated,  and  demeaned  in  the  king's  councell,  or  by 
him  as  the  king's  counsellor. 

2.  Generally  in  all  things  that  may  be  to  the  king's  honour  and 
behoof,  and  to  the  good  of  his  realms,  lordships  and  subjects,  without 
partiality  or  exception  of  persons,  not  leaving  or  eschewing  so  to  do 
for  affection,  love,  meed,  doubt,  or  dread  of  any  person  or  persons. 

S.  That  he  shall  keep  secret  the  king's  counsell,  and  all  that 
shall  be  commoned  by  way  of  councell  in  the  same,  without  that 
he  shall  common  it,  publish  it,  or  discover  it  by  word,  writing,  or  in 
any  other  wise  to  any  person  out  of  the  same  councell,  or  to  any  of  the 
same  councell,  if  it  touch  him,  or  if  he  be  party  thereof. 

4.  That  he  shall  not  for  gifV,  meed,  nor  good,  nor  promise  of  good 
by  him,  nor  by  mean  of  any  other  person,  receive  or  admit  for  any 
promotion,  favouring,  nor  for  declaring,  letting  or  hindering  of  any 
matter  or  tiling  to  be  treated  or  done  in  the  said  councell. 

5.  That  he  shall  with  all  his  might  and  power  help  and  strengthen 
the  king's  said  councell  in  all  that  shall  be  thought  to  the  same  coun- 
cell for  the  universal  good  of  the  king  and  his  land,  and  for  the  peace, 
rest  and  tranquillity  of  the  same. 

6.  That  he  shall  withstand  any  person  or  persons  of  what  condition, 
estate  or  degree  they  be  of,  that  would  by  way  of  feat  attempt  or  in- 
tend the  contrary. 

7.  And  generally  that  he  shall  observe,  keep  and  doe  all  that  a 
good  and  true  counsellor  ought  to  doe  unto  his  sovereign  lord. 

By  force  of  this  oath  and  the  custome  of  the  realm  he  is  a  Privy 
Councillor,  without  any  patent  or  grant,  during  the  life  of  the  king 
that  maketh  choice  of  him. 

For  the  better  performance  of  which  oath.  King  Henry  VIII. 
would  wish  that  his  counsellors  would  commit  simulation,  dissimu- 
lation and  partiality  to  the  porter's  lodge  when  they  came  to  sit  in 
councell. 
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The  King's  Council. — Star  Chamber. — White  Chamber, — From  the 

writings  of  Lord  Bacon, 

The  King's  Council. — This  court  is  one  of  the  sagest  and  noblest 
institutions  of  this  kingdom  ;  for  in  the  distribution  of  courts  of  ordi- 
nary justice  (besides  the  High  Court  of  Parliament),  in  which  distri- 
bution the  King's  Bench  holdeth  the  pleas  of  the  crown;  the  Common 
Pleas,  pleas  civil ;  the  Exchequer,  pleas  oonceming  the  king's  reve- 
nue ;  and  the  Chancery,  the  praetorian  power  for  mitigating  the  rigour 
of  law,  in  case  of  extremity,  by  the  conscience  of  a  good  man  ; 
there  was,  nevertheless,  always  reserved  a  high  and  pre-eminent 
power  to  the  king's  council  in  causes  that  mighty  in  example  or  con- 
sequence, concern  the  state  of  the  commonwealth ;  which,  if  they 
were  criminal,  the  council  used  to  sit  in  the  chamber,  called  the  Star 
Chamber ;  if  civil,  in  the  White  Chamber,  or  White  Hall.  And  as 
the  Chancery  had  the  praetorian  power  for  equity,  so  the  Star  Cham- 
ber had  the  censorian  power  for  offences  under  the  degree  of  capital. 
The  authority  of  this  chamber,  which  before  subsisted  by  the  ancient 
common  laws  of  the  realm,  was  now  (reign  of  Henry  VII.)  confirmed 
in  certain  cases  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


The  Privy  Council, — Differences  between  our  Cowrts  of  Justice. 

We  find  in  Rymer,  vol.  19,  p.  279,  a  commission  dated  May  6,  ]6dl| 
enabling  the  Privy  Council,  at  all  times  to  come,  "  to  hear  and  exa- 
mine all  differences  which  shall  arise  betwixt  any  of  our  courts  of 
justice,  especially  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions," 
&c.  This  was  in  all  probability  contrived  by  Laud,  or  some  of  those 
who  did  not  favour  the  common  law.  But  it  is  not  found  that  any- 
thing was  done  under  this  commission,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said 
was  as  illegal  as  most  of  King  Charles  the  Firsfs  other  proceedings*— 
Miscellaneous  Extracts. 


The  Privy  Council, — The  Star  Chamber, — From  the  fVritmgs  of  Lard 

Somers, 

We  had  a  Privy  Council  in  England,  with  great  and  mixed  powers; 
we  suffered  under  it  long  and  much :  all  the  rolls  of  parliament 
are  full  of  complaints  and  remedies ;  but  none  of  them  effectual  till 
Charles  the  First's  time.  The  Star  Chamber  was  but  a  spawn  of  our 
council ;  and  was  called  so,  only  because  it  sat  in  the  usual  council 
chamber.     It  was  set  up  as  a  formal  court  in  the  drd  year  of  Henry 
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VII.  in  very  sofl  words,  *'  to  punish  great  riots — to  restrain  ofiendera 
too  big  for  ordinary  justice  " — or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  "  to  preserve 
the  public  peace.*'  But  in  a  little  time  it  made  this  nation  tremble.  The 
Privy  Council  came  at  last  to  make  laws  by  proclamation ;  and  the 
Star  Chamber  ruined  those  that  would  not  obey.  At  last,  they  fell 
together,  but  not  without  endangering  the  nation. 


Cabinet  CounciL 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1806. — Mr.  Secretary  Fox:  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  our  constitution  that 
recognizes  any  such  institution  as  a  Cabinet  Council.  I  have  always 
held,  and  still  hold,  that  a  cabinet  council  is  unknown  to  our  law,  and 
has  in  no  instance  whatever  been  recognised  by  parliament.  That  part 
of  the  Privy  Council  which  his  Majesty  thinks  proper  habitually  to  con- 
sult has,  indeed,  of  late  years,  been  denominated  the  Cabinet  Council. 
However,  it  is  undeniably  a  body  which  parliament  has  always  declined 
to  recognise. 

See  short  note  of  a  conversation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Pari,  and 
PolU.  Misc.  (July,  1851),  p.  296. 

See  also  ante,  p.  15. 


Privy  Councillors. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1807. — Mr.  Willi au  Laube  [Lord 
Melbourne,  a.d.  1828)  said — Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  quaint  language 
of  the  times,  had  said  that  it  was  the  wish  of  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants 
that  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England,  Henry  VIII.,  that  his 
privy  councillors  should  leave  all  simulation  and  dissimulation  at  the 
porter's  lodge,  when  they  came  to  council.  In  his  remark  upon  this, 
he  had  said,  that  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  alone,  should  reach 
the  royal  ear. 

See  "  Principle,  coeval  with  the  Constitution,  that  the  Right  of  both 
Houses  to  advise  the  Sovereign  may  be  deputed  to  a  selection  from 
the  Members  of  both  Houses,  chosen  by  the  King  to  be  his  Privy 
Councillors* —Par/,  and  Polit.  Misc.  (July,  1851),  p.  295. 


Privy  CounciL — Criminal  Jurisdiction. 

Privy  Council. — The  power  of  taking  examinations  and  issuing 
commitments  for  high  treason  is  the  only  relict  retained  of  the  ancient 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  **  Lords  and  others  of  the  Cooncil.*' — Short 
Notes  from  Constitutional  Writers. 
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The  Earl  of  Carnarvon's  Speech  upon  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danhy's 

Impeachment. 

House  of  Lords,  23rd  December,  1678.— The  Earl  of  Carnarvon: 
My  Lords,  I  understand  but  little  of  Latin,  but  a  good  deal  of  English, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  English  history,  from  which  I  have  learnt  the 
mischiefs  of  such  kind  of  prosecutions  as  these,  and  the  ill-fate  of  the 
prosecutors.  I  could  bring  many  instances,  and  those  very  ancient ; 
but,  my  Lords,  I  shall  go  no  farther  back  than  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  at  which  time  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  run  down  by. 
Sir  Walter  Rawleigh.  My  Lord  Bacon,  he  ran  down  Sir  Walter  Raw- 
leigh,  and  your  lordships  know  what  became  of  my  Lord  Bacon.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  ran  down  my  Lord  Bacon,  and  your  lord- 
ships know  what  happened  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  ran  down  the  Duke  of  Buck* 
ingham,  and  you  all  know  what  became  of  him.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  he 
ran  down  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  your  lordships  know  what  became 
of  Sir  Harry  Vane.  Chancellor  Hyde,  he  ran  down  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
and  your  lordships  know  what  became  of  the  Chancellor.  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne,  now  Earl  of  Danby,  ran  down  Chancellor  Hyde ;  but  what 
will  become  of  the  Earl  of  Daoby  your  lordships  best  can  tell.  But 
let  me  see  that  man  that  dare  run  the  Earl  of  Danby  down,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  what  will  become  of  him. 


Mr,  Peel, — The  Resolutions  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Francis  Horner  at 

Chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1819. — Consideration  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Secret  Committee  on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments. — Mr. 
Peel  said — He  was  free  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced  before  the  Committee,  and  the  discussions  upon  it,  his 
opinion  with  regard  to  this  question  had  undergone  a  material  change. 
He  was  ready  to  avow,  without  shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into 
the  Committee  with  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  which  he  at 
present  entertained  ;  for  his  views  of  the  subject  were  most  materially 
different  when  he  voted  against  the  resolutions  brought  forward  in 
1811  by  Mr.  Horner,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee. 
Having  gone  into  the  inquiry,  determined  to  dismiss  all  former  im- 
pressions that  he  mighjt  have  received,  and  to  obliterate  from  his 
memory  the  vote  which  he  had  given  some  years  since  when  the  same 
question  was  discussed,  he  had  resolved  to  apply  to  it  his  undivided 
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and  unprejudiced  attention,  and  adopt  every  inference  that  authentic 
information  or  mature  reflection  should  offer  to  his  mind ;  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  although  he  should  probably  even  now 
vote,  if  it  were  again  brought  before  the  House,  in  opposition  to  the 
practical  measure  then  recommended,  he  now,  with  very  little  modifi- 
cation, concurred  in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  fourteen  first  reso- 
lutions, submitted  to  the  House  by  that  very  able  and  much  lamented 
individual.  He  conceived  them  to  represent  the  true  nature  and  laws 
of  our  monetary  system.  It  was  without  shame  or  repentance  he  thus 
bore  testimony  to  the  superior  sagacity  of  one  with  whose  views  he 
agreed  on  this  point,  although  he  differed  so  much  from  him  on  many 
other  great  political  questions;  but  that  distinguished  statesman's 
opinions  on  this  subject  were  such  as  must  render  his  character  still 
more  respectable,  and  his  loss  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  community  at 
large. 


The  Gaming-houses  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Palace,  a.d.  1781. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1781. — Debate  on  the  Bill  for  preventing 
certain  Abuses  and  Profanations  of  the  Lord's  Day. — Mr.  Rolls 
(afterwards  Lord  Rolle)  commended  the  bill,  but  wished  it  had  gone 
further.  The  gaming-houses  that  were  open  every  Sunday  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  palace  ought  not  to  be  suffered  ;  and  yet  he 
understood  they  were  frequented  by  some  of  the  first  men  in  point  of 
rank  and  ability  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  expressed  his 
astonishment  how  gentlemen  who,  from  the  situation  of  life  in  which 
they  moved,  ought  to  be  good  examples  to  their  inferiors,  could 
reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  come  down  to  that  House,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  make  laws  to  punish  those  who  were  beneath 
them,  in  regard  to  rank  and  fortune,  for  small  crimes,  while  they 
themselves  passed  their  lives  in  one  continual  round  of  offence  to 
morality  and  decency. 


Where  People  might  go  rvho  rvanled  Amusement,  a.d.  1781. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  bill  for  preventing 
the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  May,  1781. — Mr.  Thomas  Powys 
(Lord  Lilford,  a.d.  1797)  said — He  disapproved  of  all  such  meetings 
[as  the  Carlisle  House  Promenade]  —  (see  ParL  and  Polit,  Misc*, 
p.  158,  June,  1851) — on  the  Sunday  evening.  If  the  poor  people 
wanted  amusement  they  might  for  a  shilling  go  to  the  devil  at  Sadler's 
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Wells ;  and  if  persons  had  half  a  guinea  to  spend  they  might  go  to  the 
opera  house  and  see  a  man  stand  upon  one  leg,  who  could  stand  much 
better  upon  two;  but  he  humbly  conceived  that  the  half  guinea  would 
be  as  well  disposed  if  given  to  some  man  who  had  only  one  leg  to 
stand  upon. 


Kensington  Gardens,  a.d.  1781. 

In  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  preventing  certain  abuses  and  pro- 
fanations on  the  Lord's  Day,  May,  1781,  it  having  been  said,  that 
persons,  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  shame,  of  decency,  and  of  religion, 
made  it  a  point  to  resort  to  Carlisle  house  for  the  seeming  purpose  of 
walking  and  drinking  tea  and  coffee,  on  Sunday  evenings — Alderman 
Sawbridge  added — That  there  was  a  promenade  to  the  full  as  fit  an 
object  for  aboh'tion  as  that  at  Carlisle  house,  and  that  was  the  prome- 
nade in  Kensington  Gardens,  which  was  much  more  frequented,  and, 
he  believed,  by  worse  company. 


A.D.  1781. — Carlisle  House  Promenade — The  least  of  two  Evils. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1781. — Debate  on  the  Bill  for  preventing 
certain  Abuses  and  Profanations  of  the  Lord's  Day. — The  petition 
relative  to  the  Carlisle  House  Promenade  having  been  read  (see  Pari 
and  Polit,  Misc,  p.  158,  June,  1851) — Mr.  Turner  (afterwards  Sir 
Charles  Turner)  said — From  gentlemen  laughing  at  the  petition,  he 
presumed  they  supposed  the  contrary  of  the  assertions  to  be  most  like 
the  truth,  and  perhaps  they  grounded  those  suppositions  from  having 
been  at  Carlisle  House  on  Sunday  evenings,  when  they  had  committed 
immoralities.  Taking  the  argument  on  the  strong  ground  that  the 
promenade  encouraged  fornication,  he  was  always  desirous  to  choose 
the  least  of  two  evils,  and  therefore  he  would  rather  wink  at  a  little 
fornication  than  connive  at  adultery.  He  was  sure  it  was  better  for 
society  that  young  men  should  pick  up  girls  and  commit  fornication, 
than  seduce  other  men's  wives  and  commit  adultery. 


Temple  of  Hymen,  Pall  Mall,  a.d.  1781. 

House  of  Lords,  May,  1781. — Debate  on  the  Bill  for  preventing 
certain  Abuses  and  Profanations  of  the  Lord's  Day. — Earl  of  Abing- 
don— My  lords,  I  must  wonder  that  this  Bill  has  not  gone  a  step 
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further,  and  taken  notice  of  a  late  erection  in  Pall  Mall ;  an  erec- 
tion, for  the  outward  impurities  of  which,  the  newspapers  say,  the 
erector  (I  think  he  calls  himself  Dr.  Graham)  has  been  already 
indicted,  whilst  the  inward  impurities  remain  untouched.  But  to  this 
wonder  I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  in  answer.  It  will  be  said,  that 
this  erection  is  not  intended  for  use  on  a  Sunday  ;  and,  as  Milton  tells 
us  in  his  Comus,  *'  It  is  daylight  only  that  makes  sin,"  so  in  this  Bill 
we  find  that  it  is  Sunday  that  makes  sin  ;  it  is  intended  for  the 
great  and  not  for  the  little ;  for  the  aristocracy,  and  not  for  the  demo- 
cracy :  for  us,  my  lords,  to  generate  heirs  for  the  nobility  who  cannot 
do  so  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  intended  for  you,  my  lords,  the  bishops, 
too»  as  a  paper  which  I  have  in  my  hand  will  show  ;  the  paper,  my 
lords,  is  this  :  "  Temple  of  Hymen.  Intelligence  extraordinary.  A 
certain  bishop  has  so  completely  exorcised  the  celestial  beds,  that  the 
evil  spirits  are  expected  to  depart  in  a  few  days — "  •  •  •  [The  rest 
cannot  be  here  inserted.] 


Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  Mr,  Robert  Walpole, 

House  of  Commons,  17th  January,  1712. — Mr.  Walpole  was  heard 
in  his  place.  After  this  a  debate  arose  in  the  House,  whether  Mr. 
Walpole  should  withdraw  before  a  question  was  stated,  or  any  debate 
bad  of  the  matter  relating  to  him.  Whereupon  the  journal  relating 
to  the  Lord  Falkland  in  the  year  1693,  and  also  the  journal  relating 
to  Mr.  Ridge  in  the  year  1710,  were  read,*  whereupon  Mr.  Walpole 
withdrew  before  any  debate  was  had,  or  any  question  proposed  touch- 
ing the  matter  relating  to  him. 


Robert  Walpoky  Esq,-^The  Resolutions  of  the  17 th  January  and  the 

eth  March,  1712. 

House  of  Commons,  17th  January,  1712. — Resolved  that  Robert 
Walpole,  Esq.,  a  member  of  this  House,  in  receiving  the  sura  of  500 
guineas,  and  in  taking  a  note  for  £^00  more,  on  account  of  two  con- 
tracts for  forage  of  her  Majesty's  troops  quartered  in  North  Britain, 
made  by  him  when  Secretary  at  War,  pursuant  to  a  power  granted  to 
him  by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  is  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  trust  and 
notorious  corruption. 

Resolved  that  the  said  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  be,  for  the  said 
offence,  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  during   thie 

*  See  Commofu*  Joumaltt  vol.  11,  pp.  98 — 100,  and  vol.  16,  p.  502. 
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pleasure  of  this  bouse  :  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  isane  hit  warranta 
accordingly. 

Resolved  that  the  said  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  be,  for  the  said 
ofience,  also  expelled  this  house. 

House  of  Commons,  6th  March,  1712.^The  Commons  took  into 
consideration  the  merits  of  the  petition  of  Samuel  Taylor,  Esq.  and  of 
the  freemen  and  burghers  of  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  against  the  election  of  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  aad 
a  motion  being  made,  and  the  question  put,  that  counsel  be  called,  it 
passed  in  the  negative.  Then  the  writ  for  electing  a  burgess  for  the 
said  borough,  in  the  room  of  Robt.  Walpole,  Esq.  expelled  the  house, 
and  also  the  Sheriff  of  Norfolk's  precept  thereupon,  and  the  indenture 
of  the  return  between  the  said  Sheriff  and  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses 
of  the  said  borough  were  read  ;  after  which  it  was  resolved, — 1.  That 
Robert  Walpole  having  been,  this  session  of  Parliament,  committed  m 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  expelled  this  House,  lor  an 
high  breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption when  secretary  at  war,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected 
a  member  to  serve  in  Parliament.  2.  That  Samuel  Taylor  is  not  duly 
elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  King's  Lynn.  d.  That  the  late  election  for  a  burgess  to  serve  in 
this  present  Parliament  for  the  said  borough  of  King's  Lynn  is  a  void 
election.  And  thereupon  it  was  ordered  —  That  Mr.  Speaker  do 
issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ 
for  the  electing  a  burgess  for  King's  Lynn,  in  the  room  of  Robert 
Walpole. 


The  exercise  of  the  King's  Prerogative  to  dissolve. 

House  of  Lords,  December,  1 806. — Lord  Hawkesburt  said,  that 
the  king's  power  to  dissolve  Parliament,  like  every  part  of  the  pre- 
rogative, should  be  exercised  with  a  wholesome  and  sound  discretion. 
If  it  should  be  found  to  have  been  exercised  with  levity,  or  without  a 
due  necessity,  it  was  a  measure  for  which  ministers  would  incur  a 
very  weighty  responsibility. 


Dissulution  cf  Parliament  in  tlie  midst  of  a  Session, 

House  of  Lords,  June,  1807. — Lord  Holland:  My  Lords,  The 
opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  this  country  boasts  (I  mean  Lord 
Somers)  was,  that  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  the  midst  of  a  session 
was,  if  not  absolutely,  at  least  almost,  illegal. 
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SUuaiion  in  which  a  Dissolution  had  placed  the  Legislature^  a.  d.  1807. 

House  of  Commons,  June,  1807, — Lord  Howick  said — That  by 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  the  legislature  had  been  placed  in  this 
situation,  that  about  two  millions  of  money,  raised  under  the  Irish 
Revenue  Acts,  must  either  not  be  levied  at  all,  or  must  be  collected 
on  British  subjects  without  any  legal  authority.  Without  sending  the 
act  of  parliament  by  a  balloon  or  a  carrier  pigeon,  it  was  out  of  the 
nature  of  things,  even  supposing  it  to  pass  both  Houses  with  the  roost 
unexampled  rapidity,  that  it  could  arrive  in  Ireland  till  several  days 
aAer  the  existing  act  had  expired. 


The  Opportune  in  a  popular  Assembly. 

The  opportune  in  a  popular  assembly  has  sometimes  more  success 
than  the  weightiest  efforts  of  research  and  reason. — From  the  writings 
of  Mr.  B.  Disraeli. 


The  best  Time. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Whitbread — No  time  can 
be  improper  for  doing  what  is  right ;  but  that  of  all  others  will  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  best  in  which  the  object  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
obtained. 


Use  made  of  the  two  Words  "  Faction  and  Sedition  "  by  the  Advocates 

of  arbitrary  Power. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1734. — Mr.  William  Pulteney — Fac- 
tion and  sedition,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  two  words  that  have  always  been 
made  use  of  by  the  advocates  for  arbitrary  power,  in  order  to  induce 
the  people  to  give  up  those  privileges  upon  which  their  liberties  de- 
pended, or  to  divert  them  from  reassuming  or  vindicating  those  which 
had  been  before  foolishly  given  up  or  justly  usurped  and  taken  from 
them ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  those  two  hideous  words  will  never  in 
this  country  have  the  desired  effect. 


Why  Mr,  Burke  laid  his  political  Principles  very  low. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1791. — Mr.  Burke  said — That  at  his 
first  entrance  into  parliament  he  had  laid  his  political  principles  very 
low  in  order  that  they  might  stick  by  him  and  he  by  them  all  his  life. 
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29  Eliz.     Vice- Chamberlain  Sir  Christopher  Nation's  Statement  of  the 

King  of  Spain's  Preparations, 

House  of  Commons,  22nd  February,  1588. — Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Vice-Chamberlain,  said — The  King  of  Spain's  designments 
are  to  invade  England  and  Ireland.  His  Preparation :  SCO  sail  of 
Spain ;  80  gallies  from  Venice  and  Genoa ;  1  galliass,  with  600  armed 
men,  from  the  Duke  of  Florence ;  12,000  maintained  by  Italy  and 
the  Pope;  6,000  by  the  Spanish  clergy;  12,000  by  his  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Spain.  It  is  reported  that  10,000  of  these  be  horsemen ; 
1  think  it  not  all  true,  but  something  there  is. 


Queen  Elizabeths  Speech  in  the  Camp  of  Tilbury ^  Augustt  1588. 

My  loving  people, — We  have  been  persuaded  by  some  that  are 
careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  . 
multitudes  for  fear  of  treachery ;  but,  1  do  assure  you,  1  do  not  desire 
to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  people.  Let  tyrants  fear ;  I  have  always 
so  behaved  myself,  that  under  God  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength 
and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  subjects ;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  come  amongst  you  as  you  see  at  this  time,  not  for  my 
recreation  and  disport,  but  being  resolved,  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the 
battle,  to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all— to  lay  down  for  my  God,  and 
for  my  kingdoms,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood  even 
in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have  the  body  of  a  weak,  feeble  woman  ;  but 
I  have  the  heart  and  stomach  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too, 
and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  Prince  of  Europe, 
should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm ;  for  which,  rather 
than  any  dishonour  should  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms — 
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I  myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  every  one  of 
your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already,  for  your  forwardness,  you 
have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns,  and,  we  do  assure  you,  on  the 
word  of  a  prince  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you.  For  the  meantime,  my 
lieutenant-general  shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom  never  prince  com- 
manded a  more  noble  or  worthy  subject ;  not  doubting  but  by  your 
obedience  to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp  and  your  valour 
in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  these  enemies 
of  my  God,  of  my  kingdoms,  and  of  my  people. 


*'  Quumque  redituros  [Hispanos]  plerique  existimarent,  Regina 
masculo  animo  exercitum  et  castra  ad  Tilburiam  lustravit,  et  per  dis- 
positas  acies,  Ductoris  bacillo  puro  in  manu,  nunc  gressu  roilttari, 
nunc  muliebri  obequitans,  incredibile  quantum  ductorum  et  militum 
animos  praesentia  et  alloquio  firmavit." — Camden. 


November,  1601.  Sir  IV,  Raleigh's  Speech  in  Commiitee  on  the  Subsidy, 
the  Spaniards  being  come,  and  having  set  Foot  tn  $he  Queens  Terri" 
tories. 

House  of  Commons,  7th  November,  1601. — Debate  on  the  Supply. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Committee  on  the  Subsidy  sat,  when  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  moved  the  House  to  consider  to  what  intent  they  came 
together,  and  now  in  their  coming  what  was  to  be  considered.  For 
the  subsidy,  and  the  manner  and  quality  thereof,  I  will  now  only 
intimate  thus  much  unto  you  :  that  by  the  last  Parliament  only  three 
subsidies  were  granted,  upon  fear  that  the  Spaniards  were  coming;  but 
we  see  now  they  are  come,  and  have  set  foot  even  in  the  Queen's 
territories  already  [Ireland],  and  therefore  are  the  more  of  us  to  be 
respected  and  regarded.  And  seeing  the  sale  of  her  Highnesses  own 
jewels,  the  great  loans  the  subjects  have  lent  her,  yet  unpaid,  the  con- 
tinual selling  of  her  lands  and  decaying  of  her  revenues,  the  sparing 
even  out  of  her  own  purse  and  apparel  for  our  sakes  will  not  serve,  but 
yet  she  must  be  fain  to  call  her  Court  of  Parliament  for  our  advice 
and  aid  in  this  case ;  I  wish,  for  my  own  part  (as  a  particular  member 
of  this  commonwealth),  that  we  may  not  do  less  than  we  did  before ; 
and  that  we  also  would  bountifully,  according  to  our  estates,  contri- 
bute to  the  necessity  of  her  Majesty  as  now  it  standeth. 
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43  Eliz.  A.D.  1601.  Conclusion  of  Sir  John  Fortescue*8  Speech  in 
Committee  on  the  Subsidyy  the  Spaniards  being  come  and  having  set 
Fool  in  Ireland. 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1601. —  Committee  on  the  Sub- 
sidy, the  Spaniards  being  come  and  having  set  foot  in  Ireland.  Sir 
John  Fortescue:  And  I  beseech  you  remember,  that  the  Great  Turk 
when  he  conquered  Constantinople,  found  therein  300  millions  of  gold. — 
If  they,  quoth  Sir  John,  had  bestowed  3  millions  in  defence  of  their 
city,  the  Great  Turk  would  never  have  gotten  it.  —  Sir  John  then 
said — From  this  blindness  I  pray  God  defend  us,  that  we  may  not  be 
backward  to  give  two  or  three  subsidies  to  her  majesty,  for  want 
whereof  in  time,  we  may  happen  to  lose  that  which  will  not  be  reco- 
vered or  defended  with  more  than  a  hundred  subsidies. 


Beign  of  James  /. — Question^  whether  England^  without  the  help  of  her 
Fleet f  was  able  to  debar  an  enemy  from  landing  ?  "  Although  the 
English  will  no  less  disdain,  than  any  nation  under  Heaven  can  do, 
to  be  beaten  upon  their  own  ground,  or  elsewhere^  by  a  foreign 
enemy ;  yet  to  entertain  those  that  shall  assail  us,  with  their  own  beef 
in  their  bellies,  and  before  they  eat  of  our  Kentish  capons,  I  take  it  is 
the  wisest  way,'' 

Extract  from  the  Writings  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — Surely  I  hold  that 
the  best  way  is  to  keep  our  enemies  from  treading  upon  our  ground ; 
wherein  if  we  fail,  then  must  we  seek  to  make  him  wish  that  he  had 
stayed  at  his  own  home.  In  such  a  case,  if  it  should  happen,  our  judg- 
ments are  to  weigh  many  particular  circumstances  that  belong  not  to 
this  discourse.  But  making  the  question  general,  the  positive,  whether 
England,  without  the  help  of  her  fleet,  be  able  to  debar  an  enemy  from 
landing?  I  hold  that  it  is  unable  so  to  do,  and  therefore  I  think  it 
most  dangerous  to  make  the  adventure  ;  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
first  victory  to  an  enemy,  and  the  discouragement  of  being  beaten  to 
the  invaded,  may  draw  after  it  a  most  perilous  consequence.  Great 
difference  I  know  there  is,  and  a  diverse  consideration  to  be  had,  be- 
tween such  a  country  as  France  is,  strengthened  with  many  fortified 
places,  and  this  of  ours,  where  our  ramparts  are  but  the  bodies  of  men. 
But  1  say  that  an  army  to  be  transported  over  sea,  and  to  be  landed 
again  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  the  place  left  to  the  choice  of  the  in- 
vader, cannot  be  resisted  on  the  coast  of  England  without  a  fleet  to 
impeach  it ;  no,  nor  on  the  coast  of  France,  or  any  other  country,  ex- 
cept every  creek,  port,  or  sandy  bay,  had  a  powerful  army  in  each  of 
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them,  to  make  opposition.  For  let  the  supposition  be  granted,  that 
Kent  is  able  to  furnish  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  that  those  twelve 
thousand  be  laid  in  the  three  best  landing-places  within  that  country, 
to  wit,  three  thousand  at  Margate,  three  thousand  at  the  Nesse,  and 
•ix  thousand  at  Folkestone,  that  is,  somewhat  equally  distant  from 
them  both ;  as  also  that  two  of  these  troops  (unless  some  other  order 
be  thought  more  Bt)  be  directed  to  strengthen  the  third  when  they 
•hall  see  the  enemy's  fleet  to  head  towards  it ;  I  say,  that  notwith- 
standing this  provision,  if  the  enemy,  setting  sail  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  towing  their  long  boats  at 
their  sterns,  shall  arrive  by  dawn  of  day  at  the  Nesse,  and  thrust  their 
army  on  shore  there,  it  will  be  hard  for  those  three  thousand  that  are 
at  Margate  (twenty  and  four  long  miles  from  thence)  to  come  time 
enough  to  reinforce  their  fellows  at  the  Nesse.  Nay,  how  shall  they 
at  Folkestone  be  able  to  do  it,  who  are  nearer  by  more  than  half  the 
way  ?  seeing  that  the  enemy,  at  his  first  arrival,  will  either  make  hit 
entrance  by  force,  with  three  or  four  shot  of  great  artillery,  and  quickly 
put  the  first  three  thousand  that  are  intrenched  at  the  Nesse  to  run,  or 
else  give  them  so  much  to  do  that  they  shall  be  glad  to  send  for  help  to 
Folkestone,  and  perhaps  to  Margate,  whereby  those  places  will  be  led 
bare.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  twelve  thousand  Kentish  soldiers 
arrived  at  the  Nesse,  ere  the  enemy  can  be  ready  to  disembark  his  army, 
•o  that  he  will  find  ii  unsafe  to  land  in  the  face  of  so  many  prepared 
to  withstand  him,  yet  must  we  believe  that  he  will  play  the  best  of  his 
own  game  (having  liberty  to  go  which  way  he  list),  and,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  set  sail  towards  the  east,  where  what  shall  hinder  him  to  take 
ground  either  at  Margate,  the  Downs,  or  elsewhere,  before  they  at  the 
Nesse  can  be  well  aware  of  his  departure  ?  Certainly,  there  is  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  do  it.  Yea,  the  like  may  be  said  of  Weymouth, 
Purbeck,  Poole,  and  of  all  landing  places  on  the  south-west.  For 
there  is  no  man  ignorant  that  ships,  without  putting  themselves  out  of 
breath,  will  easily  outrun  the  soldiers  that  coast  them.  '*  Armies 
neither  fly  nor  run  post,"»a  very  famous  marshal  of  France  hath  well 
said,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that  a  fleet  of  ships  may  be  seen 
at  sunset  and  after  it  at  the  Lizard,  yet  by  the  next  morning  they 
may  recover  Portland ;  whereas  an  army  of  foot  shall  not  be  able 
to  march  it  in  six  days.  Again,  when  those  troops  lodged  on  the 
sea-shores  shall  be  forced  to  run  from  place  to  place  in  vain  after 
a  fleet  of  ships,  they  will  at  length  sit  down  in  the  mid-way,  and 
leave  all  at  adventure.  But  say  it  were  otherwise,  that  the  invading 
enemy  will  offer  to  land  in  tome  such  place  where  there  shall  be  an 
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army  of  ours  ready  to  receive  him;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that, 
when  the  choice  of  all  our  trained  bands,  and  the  choice  of  our  com- 
manders and  captains,  shall  be  drawn  together  (as  they  were  at  Tilbury 
in  the  year  1588)  to  attend  the  person  of  the  prince  and  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  of  London,  they  that  remain  to  guard  the  coast  can  be  of 
no  such  force  as  to  encounter  an  army  like  unto  that  wherewith  it  was 
intended  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  should  have  landed  in  England.  For 
end  of  this  digression,  I  hope  that  this  question  shall  never  come  to 
trial :  his  Majesty's  many  moveable  forts  will  forbid  the  experience. 
And  although  the  English  will  no  less  disdain,  than  any  nation  under 
heaven  can  do,  to  be  beaten  upon  their  own  ground,  or  elsewhere,  by 
a  foreign  enemy  ;  yet,  to  entertain  those  that  shall  assail  us,  with  their 
own  beef  in  their  bellies,  and  before  they  eat  of  our  Kentish  capons, 
I  take  it  to  be  the  wisest  way ;  to  do  which  his  Majesty,  after  God, 
will  employ  his  good  ships  on  the  sea,  and  not  trust  in  any  intrench- 
ment  upon  the  shore. 


The  Dutch  Fleet  in  the  Medway,  1  \th,  \Uh,  and  \3th  June,  1666. 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle's  Narrative  laid  (Feb.  1668)  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mis- 
carriages of  the  late  war. — I  went  early  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  June, 
to  Chatham,  where  I  found  scarce  12  out  of  800  men,  which  were  then 
in  the  King's  pay,  in  his  Majesty's  yards,  and  those  so  distracted  with 
fear  that  I  could  have  little  or  no  service  from  them.*  I  had  heard  of 
thirty  boats  which  were  provided  by  his  Royal  Highness  (the  Duke  of 
York),  but  they  were  all,  except  five  or  six,  taken  away  by  those  of  the 
yards,  who  went  themselves  with  them,  and  sent  and  took  them  away 
by  the  example  of  Commissioner  Pett,  who  had  the  chief  command 
there,  and  sent  away  his  own  goods  in  some  of  them.f  I  found  no  am- 
munition there,  but  what  was  in  the  Monmouth,  so  that  I  presently  sent 
to  Gravesend  for  the  train  to  be  sent  to  me,  which  got  thither  about 
two  the  next  day.  After  I  had  dispatched  this  order,  T  went  to  visit  the 
chain,  which  was  the  next  thing  to  be  fortified  for  the  security  of  the 
river,  where  I  found  no  works  for  the  defence  of  it.  I  then  imme- 
diately set  soldiers  to  work  for  the  raising  of  two  battenes,  for  there 
were  no  other  men  to  be  got ;  and  when  I  employed  them  in  it,  I 
found  it  very  difUciilt  to  get  tools,  for  Commissioner  Pett  would  not 

*  See  the  fifth  article  of  the  CommoDs'  Impeachment  of  Commiuioncr  Pett. — Pari, 
Hi$t,  vol.  4,  p,  409. 
t  See  the  fourth  article. 
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furnish  us  with  above  thirty,  till  by  breaking  open  the  stores  we  found 
more.*  I  then  directed  timber  and  thick  planks  to  be  sent  to  the 
batteries,  and  guns  also,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  batteries  were  made  ;  and  in  the  next  place  I  sent  Cap- 
tain Wintour  with  his  company  to  Upnore  Castle,  which  I  took  to  be 
a  place  very  fit  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  coming  forwards,  if  they 
should  force  the  chain  ;  and  upon  further  consideration,  though  I  had 
horse  near  the  fort^  lest  the  enemy  should  land  there,  I  commanded  Sir 
Edward  Scot  with  his  company  for  a  further  strength  of  the  place,  and 
gave  him  the  charge  of  it,  with  orders  to  let  me  know  what  he  wanted 
for  the  security  thereof.  Having  thus  provided  for  Upnore,  I  con- 
sidered where  to  sink  ships  without  the  chain,  next  to  the  enemy,  as  a 
further  security  to  it.  I  found  five  fire  ships  and  the  Unity  upon  the 
place,  and  advising  with  Commissioner  Pett,  and  the  master  of  attend- 
ance and  the  pilot  how  to  do  it,  Pett  told  me  it  was  their  opinion,  that 
if  three  ships  were  sunk  at  the  narrow  passage  by  the  Muscle  Bank, 
the  Dutch  Fleet  could  not  be  able  to  come  up ;  and  1,  relying  upon 
their  experience  who  best  knew  the  river,  gave  orders  accordingly  for 
the  doing  of  it.  But  when  this  was  done,  they  said  they  wanted  two 
ships  more,  which  I  directed  them  to  take  and  sink.  After  this,  I 
ordered  Sir  Edward  Spragg  to  take  a  boat  and  sound  whether  the 
sinking  of  those  would  sufficiently  secure  the  passage  (which  the 
pilot  and  master  of  attendance  had  not  before  observed).  That  was 
deep  enough  for  great  ships  to  come  in  ;  1  thereupon  resolved  to  sink 
some  ships  within  the  chain,  and  provide  some  against  there  should 
be  occasion.  I  went  then  to  look  after  the  other  ships  and  batteries, 
and  to  see  the  men  and  all  things  ready  ;  but  I  found  the  guns  which 
I  had  before  ordered  to  be  there  not  yet  come  down,  and  instead  of 
thick  oaken  planks  (of  which  there  was  good  store  in  the  yards,  as  it 
aflerwards  appeared)  the  commissioner  would  only  send  planks  of 
deal,  saying  he  had  no  other,  which  proved  very  prejudicial  in  the 
use  of  them  ;  for  they  were  so  weak,  that  at  every  shot  the  wheels 
sunk  through  the  boards,  which  put  us  to  a  continual  trouble  to  get 

them  out.f 

[To  be  c(mtinu€d,'\ 


Invasiofu—Uld,  1719,  1744,  1756,  1759. 

The  Earl  of  Clancakty,  a.d.  1813  (at  the  Hague). — You  will 
find,  on  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  History,  that  subsequent  to 

*  See  the  sixth  article.  f  See  the  seventh  article. 
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the  accession  of  the  family  now  on  the  throne*  and  prior  to  the  war 
of  the  French  Revolution  (1793),  this  country  was  menaced  by 
France  with  invasion  not  less  than  four  times.  First,  in  1715;  next, 
in  174i  (on  these  occasions  in  support  of  the  Pretender's  enterprises); 
thirdly,  in  1756  ;  and  lastly,  in  1759.  Besides  these  invasions  threat- 
ened by  France,  another  was  threatened  by  Spain.  That  was  in 
1719.  She  embraced  the  Pretender's  cause,  and  fitted  out  an  expt- 
dition,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
Now,  England  has  her  armies  on  the  territories  of  her  old  enemy,  and 
it  seems  more  probable  that  she  will  next  spring  again,  after  the  lapae 
of  four  centuries,  find  herself,  in  conjunction  with  her  allies,  in  possec- 
tion  of  Paris,  than  that  France  will  ever  get  possession  of  Londoo. — 
Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 


Invasion,  A.D.  1715. — Address  to  the  King, 

House  of  Commons,  20th  July,  1715. — Address  to  the  King.— Re- 
solved, nem.  con. — That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  return  the  most  humble  and  dutiful  thanks  of  this  House  to 
his  Majesty,  for  communicating  to  his  Parliament  the  advice  he  has 
received  of  an  attempt  preparing  to  be  made  upon  the  nation  from 
abroad,  abetted  and  encouraged  by  treasonable  practices  at  home,  in 
favour  of  a  Popish  Pretender ;  and  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  this 
House  will,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  stand  by  and  support  hit 
Majesty  against  all  his  open  and  secret  enemies ;  and  to  desire  his 
Majesty  that  he  will  immediately  give  directions  for  fitting  out  such  a 
number  of  ships  as  may  effectually  guard  the  coasts,  and  to  issue  out 
commissions  for  augmenting  his  forces  by  land  ;  assuring  his  Majesty 
this  House  will,  without  loss  of  time,  effectually  enable  him  to  raise 
and  maintain  such  a  number  of  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  tlie  defence  of  his  sacred  person  and  for  the  security 
of  his  kingdom. 


fVhat  Lord  Guernsey  said  in  the  Debate  upon  the  foregoing  Addreu, 

House  of  Commons,  July,  1715. — The  Lord  Guernsey  said — It 
was  well  known  he  had,  on  many  occasions,  differed  from  some  mem- 
bers in  that  House ;  but  being  now  convinced  that  our  liberty,  reli- 
gion, and  all  that  is  dear  to  Englishmen,  were  aimed  at,  he  would 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  sword)  rather  die  with  bis  sword  in  his  hand 
than  survive  the  Pretender's  coming  in,  though  he  were  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  honours  and  preferments  under  him. 
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A.  D.  1718. — George  the  First  being  engaged  in  negotiations  for  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  judges  that 
it  would  give  weight  to  his  endeavours  if  a  Naval  Force  were  em- 
ployed. 

House  of  Commons,  17th  March,  1718. — Message  from  the  King. — 
His  Majesty  heing  at  present  engaged  in  several  negotiations  of  the  ut- 
most concern  to  the  welfare  of  these  kingdoms,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe ;  and  having  lately  received  information  from  abroad,  which 
makes  him  judge  that  it  will  give  weight  to  his  endeavours,  if  a  naval  force 
be  employed  where  it  shall  be  necessary,  does  think  fit  to  acquaint  this 
House  therewith  ;  not  doubting  but  that  in  case  he  should  be  obliged, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  to  exceed  the  number  of  men  granted  this 
year  for  their  sea-service,  the  House  will,  at  their  next  meeting,  pro- 
vide for  such  exceeding. 


Invasion,  a.d.  1719. 

Mareh,  1718-19. — King's  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. — 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — Having  received  from  our  good  brother 
and  ally,  the  most  Christian  King,  repeated  advices  that  an  invasion 
will  suddenly  be  attempted  from  Spain  against  my  dominions,  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  to  my  crown,  I  have  judged  it  convenient  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  it,  and  shall,  on  my  part,  take  all  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  defeat  the  designs  of  our  enemies. 

Invasion. — Extract  from  a  Speech  of  Mr,  Shippen, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1739. — Mr.  Shippen. — With  respect 
to  our  own  defence,  as  we  have  no  frontier  but  the  ocean,  while  we 
preserve  a  superiority  at  sea,  a  popular  government  in  this  country 
can  never  be  under  the  least  necessity  of  keeping  up  any  land  forces, 
especially  if  they  would  take  care  to  have  our  Militia  but  tolerably 
armed  and  disciplined ;  for  no  nation  will  be  mad  enough  to  invade  us, 
while  we  are  united  among  ourselves,  with  a  handful  of  troops,  who 
must  either  all  die  by  the  sword,  or  be  made  prisoners  of  war,  because 
we  could,  by  means  of  our  navy,  prevent  their  being  able  to  return. 
And,  if  any  of  our  foreign  neighbours  should  prepare  to  invade  us 
with  a  great  fleet  and  a  numerous  army,  we  would  not  only  have  time 
to  prepare  for  their  reception,  but  we  might  lock  them  up  in  their 
ports,  by  means  of  our  navy,  or  we  might  give  them  enough  to  do  at 
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home,  by  stirring  up  some  of  their  neighbours  upon  the  continent  to 
invade  them. 


Invasiofiy  a.  d.  1744. — King's  Message, 

House  of  Lords,  I5th  February,  1744.— Message  from  the  King. 
— His  Majesty  having  received  undoubted  intelligence,  that  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Pretender  to  his  crown  is  arrived  in  France,  and  that  pre- 
parations are  making  there  to  invade  this  kingdom,  in  concert  with 
disaffected  persons  here  ;  and  that  such  invasion  is  to  be  supported  by 
the  squadron  of  French  men  of  war,  which  has  been  cruizing  several 
days  in  the  British  Channel :  his  Majesty  has  judged  it  proper  to 
acquaint  the  House  of  Lords  with  an  intelligence  of  such  high  im- 
portance to  his  crown,  and  to  the  peace  and  security  of  these  king- 
doms. And  his  Majesty  doubts  not,  from  the  experienced  zeal,  duty 
and  affection  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  they  will  strengthen  hit 
hands,  and  concur  in  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  for  dis- 
appointing and  defeating  so  dangerous  an  attempt,  and  for  the  security 
of  his  person  and  government,  and  the  religion,  laws  and  liberties  o^ 
these  kingdoms. 


Amendment  proposed  to  the  Address  in  Answer  to  the  foregoing  Message, 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  1744. — Motion  made  and  question  pro- 
posed— That  an  humble  address,  &c. — An  amendment  was  proposed 
to  be  made  to  the  question,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  these  words : 
— **  And  to  assuie  his  Majesty,  that  this  House  will  enter  into  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  disposition  and  state  of  the  naval  force  of  this 
kingdom,  as  also  the  times  of  the  fitting  out  and  sailing  of  the  French 
fleet." 


Invasion^  A.  D.  1744. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  a.  d.  1813. — The  invasion  projected  by  France 
in  favour  of  the  Stuart  family  about  fifteen  years  before  I  was  born 
[1744],  and  of  which  I  heard  much  in  my  younger  days,  created  more 
panic,  and  was  in  fact,  as  I  believe,  more  formidable,  than  any  in- 
vasion intended  or  menaced  at  any  succeeding  period. — Notes  of  Con- 
versations o^  Public  Men. 

See  also  what  was  said  by  General  Tarleton  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, November,  1796.— Par/.  Hist,  vol.  32,  p.  1244. 
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Invasion^  a.  d.  1756.     King*s  Message. 

House  of  Lords,  23  March,  1756. —  Message  from  the  King. — His 
Majesty  has  received  repeated  addresses  from  different  places  and  per- 
sons, that  a  design  has  been  formed  by  the  French  court,  to  make  an  hos- 
tile invasion  upon  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  and  the  great  preparation  of 
land  forces,  ships,  artillery  and  warlike  stores,  now  notoriously  making 
in  the  ports  of  France  opposite  to  the  British  coasts,  together  with  the 
language  held  by  the  French  ministers  in  some  foreign  courts,  leave 
little  room  to  doubt  of  the  reality  of  such  a  design.  His  Majesty  has 
therefore  judged  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Lords  with 
intelligence  of  such  high  importance  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
these  nations ;  and,  at  the  same  time  to  inform  them  that,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  advice  and  assurances  of  his  Parliament,  he  has  aug- 
mented his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  taken  proper  measures  and 
precautions  for  putting  his  kingdoms  in  a  posture  of  defence  against 
so  unjust  and  desperate  an  enterprise,  projected  in  revenge  for  those 
just  and  necessary  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  maintaining 
the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  crown  and  subjects  in  North  America ; 
that,  in  order  further  to  strengthen  himself,  his  Majesty  has  made  a 
requisition  of  a  body  of  Hessian  troops,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  lately 
made  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  be  forthwith  brought 
over  hither,  for  which  purpose  transports  are  ordered.  His  Majesty, 
trusting  in  the  divine  protection,  and  in  the  good  a£G;ctions,  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  his  people,  which  he  has  so  often  experienced,  is  determined 
to  neglect  no  means  of  defence,  but  to  exert  all  the  force  which  God 
has  put  into  his  hands  to  repel  so  daring  an  attempt ;  and  his  Majesty 
doubts  not  of  the  support  and  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
taking  all  such  measures  as  may  be  conducive  to  an  end  so  essential 
to  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  these  kingdoms. 


A.D.  1756. — Question  as  to  bringing  over  Foreign  Troops  for  tke  Defence 
of  the  Realm  against  a  threatened  Invasion, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1756. — Question  as  to  bringing  over 
Foreign  Troops  for  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  against  a  threatened 
Invasion. — Mr.  Fox  moved — That  an  humble  address  should  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  to  beseech  his  Majesty  that,  for  tlie  more 
efiectual  defence  of  this  island,  and  for  the  better  security  of  the  re- 
ligion and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  against  the  threatened  attack  by  a 
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foreign  enemy,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  twelve  bat- 
talions of  his  electoral  troops,  together  with  the  usual  detachments  of 
artillery,  to  be  forthwith  brought  into  this  kingdom. 


A.D.  1 756. — Question  as  to  bringing  over  Foreign  Troops  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  against  a  threatened  Invasion, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1756. — Mr.  Pitt  declared  his  dis- 
approbation of  such  a  measure  as  the  bringing  over  of  Foreign  Troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  Realm  against  a  threatened  Invasion.  The 
natural  force,  he  said,  was  sufficient  to  repel  any  attack  of  the  enemy. 
That  state  alone  is  a  sovereign  state,  **  qui  suis  stat  viribus,  non  alieno 
pendet  arbitrio,"  which  subsisu  by  its  own  strength,  not  by  the  courtesy 
of  its  neighbours. 


Invasion,  a.d.  1756. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  a.d,  1810. — About  the  year  1756,  the  rumour 
of  an  invasion  caused  a  very  great  consternation  amongst  us.  I  was 
then  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  and  of  course  I  recollect  it.  There  had 
been  a  great  neglect  of  the  old  Militia,  and  the  people  had  consequently 
become  altogether  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms.  Hanoverian  and  Hes- 
sian troops  were  sent  for  and  taken  into  our  pay.  Af\er  several 
abortive  motions,  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  year  1756,  some  in- 
dependent members  of  the  legislature  succeeded  in  carrying  a  measure 
to  place  the  militia  on  a  good  footing — on  a  footing  supposed  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  that  upon  which  it  had  at  any  time  previously 
stood.  The  counb-y  was  mainly  indebted  for  that  measure  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Talbot  and  Lord  Temple. — Notes 
of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 


Invasion,  a.d.  1756  and  1759. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  a.d.  1810.— The  Hat-bottomed  boats  which  formed 
part  of  the  famous  Boulogne  Flotilla,  destined  to  the  conquests  of  these 
kingdoms,  were  no  new  invention.  You  will  find  that  the  fleets  as- 
sembled in  the  ports  of  France  on  two  occasions  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  reign  [1756  and  1759],  with  the  view  of  descents  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  consisted,  first,  of  men-of-war,  secondly,  of 
transports,  thirdly,  of  flat-bottomed  boats. — Notes  of  Conversations  of 
Public  Men. 
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Invasion^  a.  d.  1759.     King's  Message, 

House  of  Commons,  May  30th,  1759. — His  Majesty's  message — 
The  King  has  received  advices,  that  the  French  Court  is  making  pre- 
parations with  a  design  to  invade  this  kingdom  ;  and  though  his  Ma- 
jesty is  persuaded,  that,  by  the  united  zeal  and  affection  of  his  people, 
any  such  attempt  must,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  those  who  shall  be  engaged  therein ;  yet  his  Majesty  ap- 
prehends that  he  should  not  act  consistently  with  that  paternal  care 
and  concern,  which  he  has  always  shown  for  the  safety  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  people,  if  he  omitted  any  means  in  his  power,  which  may 
be  necessary  for  their  defence.  Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  late 
act  of  parliament,*  his  Majesty  acquaints  the  House  of  Commons  with 
his  having  received  repeated  intelligence  of  the  actual  preparations 
making  in  the  French  ports  to  invade  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  such  an  invasion  being  attempted,  to  the  end  that  his 
Majesty  may  (if  he  shall  think  proper)  cause  the  Militia,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  to  be  drawn  out  and  embodied,  and  to 
march  as  occasion  shall  require. 


Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Answer  to  the  foregoing  Message. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1759. — Resolved,  nem.  con. — That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  to  his  lieutenants  of  the  several  counties, 
ridings  and  places,  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  to 
use  their  utmost  diligence  and  attention  to  carry  into  execution  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  made  for  the  better  ordering  the  Militia 
Forces  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England. 


Invasion,  a.d.  1759. 

All  this  autumn  (1759)  the  southern  coasts  of  this  island  have  un- 
dergone all  the  terrors  of  an  apprehended  immediate  invasion  from 
France.  Sir  Edward  Hawkes*  glorious  victory,  [20  Nov.]  has  at 
length  restored  us  to  our  accustomed  tranquillity. — Contemporary 
MS.  Diary. 


•  30  Geo.  11.  c.  25. 
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A.  D.  1763. —  The  French  have  a  precedent  for  striking  the  first  blow 
nithout  warnings  which  they  will  not  forget.  From  a  Letter  written  by 
Lord  Egmont,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  account  which  1  enclose  of  the  state  of  the  twenty-six  ships  at 
Toulon  puts  the  French  more  forward  in  that  one  port  only,  than  we 
now  are  in  all  the  ports  of  England  together,  for  1  wish  that  even  our 
twenty  intended  guardships  (five  of  which  are  not  yet  commissioned) 
may  be  equally  ready  for  the  sea  in  two  months  to  come.  The  true 
condition  of  the  French  naval  force  in  the  other  ports,  particularly 
Brest,  is  not  clearly  known,  though  I  hope  soon  to  be  better  informed. 
But  in  general  we  do  know  that  they  are  not  inferior  in  the  port  last 
mentioned,  and  will  be  probably  soon  as  forward  there ;  for  they  do 
now  give,  and  mean  to  give,  their  greatest  attention  to  the  restoration 
of  their  marine,  which  will  become  formidable  very  soon.  They  have 
a  precedent  for  striking  the  first  blow  without  warning,  which  they 
will  not  forget.  Whenever  they  meditate  that  blow,  for  that  very 
reason  they  must  be  quicker  to  strike  than  we  to  resist ;  and  for 
another  that  they  can  make  a  large  squadron  in  half  the  time. 
Twenty  sail  of  the  line,  or  less,  would  better  strike  this  blow  than  a 
greater  number,  because  it  would  give  less  previous  alarm.  And  if 
struck  either  on  the  ports  and  docks  of  England,  or  by  the  landing  a 
very  few  troops  in  Ireland  (each  of  them  the  work  but  of  a  few  days), 
it  would  be  certainly  decisive  and  surely  fatal  at  the  outset  of  a  war. 


Invcuion. — Military  Report  made  to  the  French  Government ^  a.d.  1767. 

It  is  in  the  county  of  Kent  that  it  will  be  easiest  to  land  troops  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  Deal  is  a  spot  proper  for  that  purpose, 
situated  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Dover.  The  country  is  there 
flat,  and  the  large  ships  could  be  brought  up  sufficiently  near  to 
protect  the  disembarking  of  the  troops,  and  the  small  vessels  can 
approach  up  to  the  very  shore.  There  are  on  that  coast  three  weak 
castles,  which  might  be  taken  by  assault;  one,  is  the  Castle  of  Deal ; 
another,  that  of  Walmer ;  and  the  third  is  called  Sandown  Castle. 
These  three  castles,  which  were  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  are  nothing 
more  than  simple  platforms,  mounting  from  eight  to  ten  guns  each. 
It  was  at  Deal  that  Julius  Csesar,  after  having  been  repulsed  from 
Dover,  disembarked  his  army  when  he  conquered  England.  With  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  France  will  make  herself  mistress  of  England 
when  she  pleases.     I  suppose  that  she  is  in  a  condition  to  furnish  a 
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fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  from  forty  to  sixty  guns, 
sixty-two  frigates,  and  forty  corvettes,  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports  for  the  troops,  the  artillery,  and  all  the  appliances  of  war, 
and  of  provisions  which  may  be  judged  necessary.  The  army  will  be 
composed  of  40,000  infantry,  6,000  dragoons,  and  4,000  light  troops, 
with  a  proportionate  detachment  of  artillery.  The  dragoons  will  em- 
bark without  their  horses,  but  they  will  provide  themselves  with  all 
the  horse  equipments,  which  will  be  left  with  the  baggage.  They  will 
perform  the  service  of  grenadiers  on  foot,  and  will  be  mounted  accord- 
ing as  they  penetrate  up  the  country.  The  light  troops  will  embark 
with  their  horses.  It  will  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  provided 
with  them,  to  enable  them  to  push  at  once  in  detachments  into  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  immediately  the  number  of 
horses,  cattle,  carriages,  &c.,  of  which  the  army  would  be  in  want,  and 
which  will  be  found  at  Sholden,  Northbourne,  Upper  Deal,  Monge- 
ham,  Ripple,  Walmer,  Sutton,  Kingswood,  Oxney,  &c.  These  nine 
villages  are  well  inhabited,  rich,  well  supplied  with  horses,  carriages, 
and  every  thing  which  an  army  could  want,  and  which  could  be  col- 
lected in  five  hours.  ♦  •  •  •  • 
<t^  The  English  took  all  our  ships  before  declaring  war  against  us 
in  the  last  war.  I'o  attack  them  at  home  in  the  middle  of  peace  would 
be  no  more  than  making  reprisals.  •  •  •  • 
When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  obstacles  which  the  troops  would  have 
to  overcome,  it  may  be  observed  that,  first,  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  a  dull  people,  who  are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms.  It  is  certain,  as  I  have  been 
told  by  the  people  of  the  country  itself,  that  they  would  submit  without 
the  least  resistance  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  over  these  inhabitants  alto- 
gether, and  to  render  them  entirely  our  friends,  it  would  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  publish  a  manifesto,  holding  out  an  assurance  that  no  evil 
was  intended  to  the  people— that  the  only  desire  was  to  avenge  them 
against  a  tyrannical  government,  and  to  restore  to  an  oppressed  people 
its  ancient  liberties  and  prerogatives,  of  which  the  name  only  existed  ; 
and  that  consequently,  to  prove  to  them  the  good  faith  of  the  troops 
of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  he  has  ordained,  and  does  ordain,  that 
all  commodities  supplied  to  his  army  shall  be  paid  for  in  ready  money, 
and  with  five  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  price.  By  that  ar- 
rangement, I  engage  that  our  army  should  want  for  nothing,  and  that 
the  whole  country  would  rapidly  become  entirely  devoted  to  us,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 
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fVhen  a  menaced  Invasion  is  loosely  intimated  to  the  House,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Member's  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors  in  similar  cir^ 
cumstances. — Invasions  threatened  from  the  Accession  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  to  the  year  1779. 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1796. — General  Tarleton  said — 
That  when  a  menaced  invasion  was  loosely  intimated  to  the  House — 
when  large  quotas  of  money  or  personal  service  were  called  for — when 
a  considerable  addition  was  to  be  made  to  the  army — ^he  thought  it 
the  duty  of  members  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors  in 
similar  situations.     In  recurring  to  former  periods,  he  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  year  1688,  as  there 
was  no  analogy  between  that  and  the  present  case.     On  that  occasion 
a  Protestant  prince  was  invited  by  a  large  party  to  pass  over  to  these 
kingdoms,  to  dethrone  a  bigoted  and  tyrannical  king,  who  wished  and 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  subject  both  in  church  and 
state.     He  should  therefore  pass  over  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary 
and   Queen   Anne,  and  proceed  to  the  period   when  the  illustrious 
house  of  Brunswick  mounted  the  throne  af  England.     Soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  when  Great  Britain  enjoyed  profound  [>eace 
with  foreign  powers,  but  when  a  strong  Jacobite  party  existed  in  this 
country  ;  when  a  pretender  to  the   throne  likewise  existed,  and  in- 
surrections had  commenced  in  these  kingdoms  ;  his  majesty  informed 
his  parliament  on  the  £Oth  of  July,  1715,  **  that  rebellion  was  actually 
begun  at  home,  and  an  invasion  threatened  from  abroad/*     Addresses 
were  directed  to  the  king,  the  guards  were  encamped  in  Hyde  Park, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts,  and  orders  were 
given  for  raising  thirteen  regiments  of  dragoons  and  eight  of  infantry. 
The  whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom  at  this  period,  the  new  levy 
included,  could  not  be  estimated  at  40,000  men.     The  death  of  that 
despot  Louis  XIV.,  which  happened  at  this  period,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  defeat  the  enterprise  of  the  Pretender.     Again  we  find,  in 
1718   his  Catholic  Majesty  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  Spain :  the  command  of 
the  fleet  and  army  was  entrusted  to  the  D^ike  of  Ormond,  who  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre,  where  his  fleet 
was  dispersed  by  a  storm.    His  Majesty  communicated  to  both  Houses 
the  frequent  advices  he  had  received ;  they  desired  him  to  augment 
his  forces,  which  were  small,  and  they  would  make  good  the  expense. 
The  next  demonstration  of  invasion  took  place  in   1744.     Early  in 
that  year  it  was  known  in  England  that  a  body  of  French  troops  had 
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moved  for  that  purpose  to  the  coast  most  contiguous  to  England, 
under  the  orders  of  Count  Saxe.  On  the  1 5th  of  February,  George  11. 
sent  a  message  to  both  Houses,  intimating  the  arrival  of  the  Pre- 
tender's son  in  France,  the  preparations  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  ap- 
pearance 6f  a  French  fleet  in  the  Channel.  On  this  occasion,  the 
situation  of  the  country  was  truly  alarming.  In  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  when  the  military  force  in  the  kingdom  was  comparatively  very 
small,  the  French  admiral,  supposing  himself  superior  at  sea,  sailed 
from  Brest  up  the  Channel,  and  anchored  off  Dungeness,  in  order  to 
co-operate  with  the  military  force  distributed  along  the  coast  of  France. 
But  Sir  John  Norris  with  the  English  fleet  made  him  precipitately 
retire  from  the  coast  of  England  ;  and  history  says  **  that  the  coast 
was  so  well  guarded,  that  the  enterprise  coirld  not  be  prosecuted  with 
any  probability  of  success  "  Even  in  1745  invasion  would  not  have 
been  attempted,  if  an  important  dispatch  from  the  Pretender's  party 
in  this  kingdom  had  not  miscarried ;  for  in  that  instrument  they  laid 
it  down  as  a  principle  not  to  be  deviated  from,  that  it  was  necessary 
a  large  French  army  should  land  in  this  country,  before  his  adherents 
should  arm  or  assemble.  The  consequences  of  that  enterprise  need 
not  be  detailed,  therefore  he  should  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  menaces  and  demonstration  of  invasion  held  out  in  1756.  The 
threats  of  the  French  court,  and  the  movements  of  their  trdops 
towards  the  coast,  were  productive  of  war.  No  embarkation,  how- 
ever, took  place.  In  1759  George  II.  sent  messages  to  the  two 
Houses,  signifying  that  he  bad  received  advices  of  preparations 
making  by  the  French  court  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  Militia 
was  ordered  out.  But  the  administration  of  that  day  wisely  placed 
their  chief  dependence  on  the  navy  ;  for  they  neither  drew  any  of  the 
troops  from  Germany,  nor  countermanded  the  expedition  to  America — 
and  a  grateful  posterity  surveys  with  thankful  admiration  the  battle  of 
Minden  and  the  fall  of  Quebec.  The  British  navy,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  gallant  Hawke,  seconded  the  wise  dispositions  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a  severe  blow  given  to  the  French  fleet  off  their  own 
coast  produced  a  glorious  termination  of  the  threatened  invasion. 
With  respect  to  the  demonstration  made  in  the  Channel  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain  in  1779,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  House :  one  observation  he  should  only  make,  which  was, 
that  the  executive  power  had  done  well  in  placing  our  naval  arsenals 
at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  in  a  situation  of  defence,  which  raised 
them  above  any  alarm  from  a  coup  de  main.* 

*  See,  however,  a  subsequent  page. 
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A.D.  1 792.  To  what  Mr.  Burke  attributed  the  Successes  obtained  by  the 

French. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1792. — Mr.  Burke  said:  That,  on 
the  idea  of  equality  contained  in  the  French  system  of  the  rights  of 
man,  might  it  be  accounted  for,  that  in  the  last  and  present  national 
assemblies  was  not  to  be  found  a  man  worth  a  single  shilling ;  or  if 
there  happened  to  be  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  only  proved  his 
rule.  In  the  course  of  frequent  conversations  with  persons  of  dis- 
cernment, he  had  heard  it  argued,  that  a  government  formed  of  such 
fellows  could  have  no  energy  ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  attributed  to.  that  indigent  condition  of  their  rulers  the 
successes  lately  obtained  by  the  French,  and  the  vigour  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  appealed  to  the  House,  whether  their  reluctance  to  a 
war  did  not  proceed,  in  some  degree,  from  the  care  they  had  for  the 
preservation  of  their  riches.  The  legislators  of  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  so  they  had  little  to  fear,  and  had 
no  objection  to  go  to  war  with  the  whole  world.  When  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  marching  to  Paris,  they  were  little  concerned,  and  were 
preparing  to  escape  with  the  treasures  of  which  they  had  plundered 
the  people  When  threatened  with  an  English  war,  the  cry  was  nearly 
the  same :  **  Let  them  come  on,'*  said  they,  "  they  have  riches  and 
commerce,  and  we  have  neither ;  we  may  gain  something,  and  can 
lose  nothing."  Such  were  the  men  who  had  the  power  of  levying 
what  taxes  they  pleased  upon  the  people,  and  of  converting  the  pro- 
duce to  what  purposes  they  pleased. 


Wars  since  the  Revolution. 


House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Lord  Mornington  said:  The 
wars  which  immediately  followed  the  revolution  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  security  of  that  auspicious  settlement.  The  recent 
establishment  required  protection,  not  only  against  the  abdicated  king 
and  those  who  supported  his  cause  at  home,  or  who  had  followed  his 
fortunes  abroad,  but  also  against  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  could  not  suffer  a  limited  monarchy,  founded  on  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  to  grow  up  and  flourish  in  peace  so  near  his  throne.  He 
naturally  foresaw  that  such  a  constitution  must  become  a  continual 
reproach  to  the  tyranny  of  his  government,  and  an  inseparable  ob- 

1852.— no.  10.  L 
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stacie  to  the  progress  of  his  ambition.     It  was  therefore  his  policy  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  so  formidable  a  neighbour  by  every  means, 
both  of  open  force  and  secret  machinations  ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, every  motive  of  self-preservation,  of  justice  and  of  honour, 
required  not  only  that  the  English  nation  should  oppose  a  firm  re- 
sistance to  the  direct  attacks  of  this  restless  and  implacable  enemy, 
but  that  a  systematic  plan  of  offensive  alliance  and  of  vigorous  war 
should  be  steadily  pursued  by  jhe  effectual  reduction  of  his  overgrown 
and  dangerous  power.     These  wars,  undertaken  in  such  a  cause  and 
with  such  views,  were  the  original  foundation  of  the  national  debt ; 
and  if  it  should  be  observed  that  they  were  undertaken  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  a  numerous  party  in  the  nation;  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  same  party  was  equally  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  our  liber- 
ties, of  our  laws,  and  of  our  religion.     The  wars  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  were  directed  to  the  great  object  of  preserving  the  crown  in  the 
Protestant  line,  and  of  insuring  the  accession  of  the  illustrious  family 
now  on  the  throne.     Since  the  happy  accession  of  that  family,  the 
great  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  extension  of  our  dominions  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  haVe  excited  the  jealonsy  of  other  powers. 
The  nation  has  often  been  compelled  to  defend  the  freedom  of  her 
trade ;  and  in  contending  for  that  object,  it  has  been  her  fortune  to 
extend  her  foreign  possessions  by  large  and  valuable  acquisitions  of 
territory.     The  defence  of  those  acquisitions  has  again  induced  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  arms;  and  unless  it  shall  be  main- 
tained, that  to  preserve  the  principal  sources  of  our  commercial  opu- 
lence, of  our  revenue,  and  of  our  naval  superiority,  was  an  unwise  and 
unjustifiable  object  of  war,  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  wars  under- 
taken by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  can  be  as  little  con- 
tested, as  it  can  be  denied,  that  the  conduct  and  event  of  those  wars 
have  been  glorious  to  the  military  character  of  this  brave  people. — 
Lord  Mornington  said,  he  would  not  fatigue  the  House  by  entering 
more  particularly  into  the  history  of  the  wars  since  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  but  he  would  assert  generally,  that  many  of  them  were 
wars  of  absolute  necessity;  all  were  undertaken  with  the  concurrence, 
and  most  of  them  not  only  in  strict  conformity  to  the  interests,  bat 
at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  public.     Perhaps  it  would  appear,  on  a 
nearer  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  most  popular  wars  had  also  been 
the  most  expensive,  and  had  generally  terminated  in  the  largest  in- 
crease of  the  national  debt. 

Here,  however,  the  case  of  the  American  war  was  again  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest.  That  war,  it  was  well  known,  was  commenced 
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with  the  public  approbation.  It  was  undertaken  for  the  specious  pur- 
pose of  asserting  a  right  in  Parliament  of  compelling  America  to  re- 
lieve the  mother  country  from  a  part  of  the  burthens  incurred  in  the 
defence  of  the  colonies  during  the  justly  popular  war  of  1756.  Lord 
Mornington  said  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  always  condemned  the 
whole  policy  of  the  American  war ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
opinion  of  the  nation  at  large  was  never  decidedly  expressed  in  favour 
of  a  peace  until  the  last  year,  or  at  soonest  the  year  preceding  the  last, 
of  that  unfortunate  contest.  For  a  period,  therefore,  of  two  years  at 
most,  he  admitted  that  a  difference  of  opinion  had  existed  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  nation.  But  would  it  be  contended  that,  according 
to  the  very  first  notion  of  a  representative  government,  a  temporary 
opposition  to  the  desires  of  the  people  might  not  sometimes  be  essential 
to  their  permanent  interests?  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  objection 
could  not  be  to  the  general  principle  of  interposing  the  caution  and 
prudence  of  a  deliberative  assembly  between  the  passions  and  caprices 
of  the  people  and  the  final  result  of  the  public  councils.  The  abuse  of 
this  salutary  principle,  in  the  two  last  years  of  the  American  war,  was 
not  of  such  a  nature,  and  had  not  produced  such  consequences,  as  to 
compel  us,  at  this  time,  to  expose  the  principle  itself  to  hazard  by  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution ;  since  the  diminution  of  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  which  had  been  effected  by  Parliament,  the  same  abuse  was 
not  likely  to  recur  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and  against  the  injury 
which  the  country  had  suffered  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  American 
war,  must  be  set  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  national  wealth  and  force 
since  the  peace.  Here  Lord  Mornington  referred  to  his  former  state- 
ment on  this  subject.  This  view  of  the  wars  since  the  revolution  leads 
to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  extending  the  democratic  principle  in  the  constitution,  for  it 
shows  (subject  always  to  the  exceptions  stated  in  the  case  of  the 
American  war)  that  the  Parliaments  of  those  times,  if  they  had  been 
chosen  even  by  the  individual  suffrage  of  every  man  in  the  nation, 
could  not  have  pursued  a  more  pacific  system,  without  betraying  the 
interests  and  rejecting  the  sense  of  the  people. 


fVars  with  France  since  the  Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpok^ 

A.D.  1742. 

A.D.  1812.— The  Principal  op  Magdalen  Hall  [Oxford],  (Dr. 
Ford)— It  was  said  many  years  ago  by  a  Whig  statesman,  that  France 

l2 
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is  the  natural  enemy  of  this  country.*  This  paper  (see  below)  shows 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  assertion.  It  shows  that  wars 
with  France  have  taken  up  half  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.— Notes  of  Conversations  of  Emi- 
nent Men. 

Copy  of  the  paper  above  referred  to. —The  country  is  now  (1812) 
engaged  in  the  6fih  war  with  France,  reckoning  from  the  termination 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ministry.  The  aggregate  number  of  years  that 
hostilities  have  lasted  is  about  35. 

YEARS. 

War  arising  out  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  1742—1748 6 

War  arising  out  of  the  French  encroachments  in  America,  1756 
—1 763   7 

War  arising  out  of  the  assistance  given  by  France  to  our  revolted 
Colonies  in  America,  1 778 — 1 783 5 

First  War  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  1793—1801    . .      8 

Second  War  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  1803—1812     9 

Total 35 


A.  D.  1782.     Lord  Shelbume's  Circular  Letter,  and  Heads  of  a  Plan 

for  arming  the  People. 

The  Letter.— White  Hall,  7th  May,  1782. — Sir,  His  Majesty  has 
commanded  me  to  express  his  firm  reliance  upon  the  spirit  and  loyalty 
of  his  people,  and  his  royal  confidence,  that,  during  this  season  of  dif- 
ficulty, their  utmost  endeavours  will  not  be  wanting  to  give  unques- 
tionable proofs  of  their  attachment  and  emulation  for  his  service ; 
and  foreseeing,  that  by  wise,  strenuous,  and  timely  preparations,  he 
may  not  only  disappoint,  or  defeat  any  hostile  attempts,  but  by  ap> 
pearing  strong  and  united  at  home,  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  the 
more  powerful  efforts  for  maintaining  his  honour  and  the  public  in- 
terest abroad,  and  thereby  lay  the  surest  foundations  for  a  safe,  and 
honourable,  and  a  lasting  peace ;  and  as  the  populousness  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  cities  of  Great  Britain  naturally  offers  the  greatest 
facility  as  well  for  forming  into  corps,  as  for  learning  the  military  ex- 
ercise without  loss  of  time,  interruption  of  labour,  or  any  considerable 
fatigue,  his  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  transmit  to  you  the  inclosed 

*  See  a  tabiequeot  Dumber. 
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proposition,  which  has  been  submitted  to  his  Majesty,  as  at  least  a 
temporary  plan  for  augmenting  the  domestic  force  of  the  nation,  which 
being  adopted  or  improved  according  to  the  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  town,  of  which  you  are  the  chief  magistrate,  may  tend  to  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  great  and  respectable  addition  to  the  national 
force  at  home,  on  the  most  natural  and  constitutional  principles. 
For  this  purpose  1  have  his  Majesty's  commands  to  signify  to  you  his 
desire  and  recommendation,  that  you  should  take  the  same  into  im- 
mediate consideration,  and,  after  having  considered,  report  to  me 
whatever  observations  may  occur  to  you  for  the  carrying  into  execu- 
tion a  plan,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give-security  to  your  own  per- 
sons and  property,  and  to  the  general  sense  of  the  kingdom. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  ^c. 

Shelburne. 


Heads  of  the  Plan.— 1.  The  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain  to 
furnish  one  or  more  battalions  each,  or  a  certain  number  of  companies 
each,  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  number  of  inhabitants.  2.  The 
officers  to  be  appointed  from  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towns,  either  by  commission  from 
his  Majesty,  or  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  in  which  the  corps 
are  raised.  3.  They  are  to  be  possessed  of  some  certain  estate  in  land 
or  money,  in  proportion  to  their  rank.     4.  An  adjutant  or  town-major 

♦  in  each  town  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty.  5.  A  proper  number 
of  Serjeants  and  corporals  from  the  army  to  be  appointed  for  the  corps 
in  each  town,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  6.  The  said  Serjeants 
and  corporals,  as  well  as  the  adjutant,  or  town- major,  to  be  in  the 
government  pay.  7.  The  men  to  exercise  frequently,  either  in  bat- 
talions, or  by  companies,  on  Sundays,  and  on  all  holidays,  and  also 
after  their  work  is  over  in  the  evenings.  8.  Arms,  accoutrements  and 
ammunition,  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  government,  if  re- 
quired. 9.  Proper  magazines  or  store-houses,  to  be  chosen  or  erected 
in  each  town,  for  keeping  the  said  arms,  &c.  10.  The  arms  and 
accoutrements  to  be  delivered  out  at  times  of  exercise  only,  and  to  be 
returned  into  the  storehouses  as  soon  as  the  exercise  is  finished. 
1 1.  The  adjutant  or  town-major  to  be  always  present  at  exercise,  and 
to  see  that  the  men  afterwards  march  regularly,  and  lodge  their  arms 

'  in  the  storehouses.  1 2,  Proper  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  such  as 
absent  themselves  from  exercise,  as  also  for  disobedience  of  orders, 
insolence  to  their  officers,  and  other  disorderly  behaviour.     Id.  The 
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above  corps  not  to  be  obliged,  on  any  account,  or  by  any  authority 
whatever,  to  move  from  their  towns,  except  in  times  of  actual  iovaaioo 
or  rebellion.  14.  His  Majesty  shall  then  have  power  to  order  the 
said  corps  to  march  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  his  service  may 
require.  15.  They  are,  on  such  occasions,  to  act  either  separately  or 
in  conjunction  with  his  Majesty's  regular  forces,  and  to  be  under  the 
command  of  such  general  officers  as  his  Majesty  shall  think  proper  to 
appoint.  16.  Both  officers  and  men  to  receive  full  pay,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's other  regiments  of  foot,  from  the  day  of  their  march,  and  as 
long  as  they  shall  continue  on  service  out  of  their  towns.  17.  They 
«re  to  he  subject  to  military  discipline,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's regular  forces,  during  the  said  time  of  their  being  so  called  out, 
and  receiving  government  pay.  18.  All  officers  who  should  be  dis- 
abled in  actual  service  to  be  entitled  to  half-pay  ;  and  all  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  private  men  disabled,  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  1 9.  The  widows  of  the  officers  killed  in  the  aervice 
to  have  a  pension  for  life. 


A.D.  1794.      The  Government  Plan  for  providing  more  completely  for  the 

Security  of  the  Country, 

Plan.— Whitehall,  14th  March,  1794. — In  order  to  provide  more 
completely  for  the  security  of  the  country  against  any  attempts  which 
may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt 
some  or  all  of  the  following  measures  :  1.  To  augment  the  militia  by 
volunteer  companies,  as  was  practised  in  the  last  war ;  or  by  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  volunteers,  to  be  added  as  privates  to  each  com- 
pany.* 2.  To  form  volunteer  companies  in  particular  towns,  especially 
in  those  situated  on  or  near  the  sea  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  the  local 
defence  of  the  particular  places  where  they  may  be  raised,  according 
to  the  accompanying  plan,  or  such  other  as  may,  on  application  for 
that  purpose,  be  approved  of,  as  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
any  particular  town.  S.  To  raise  volunteer  troops  of  fencible  cavalry, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  eighty,  per  troop,  who 
will  be  to  serve  only  during  the  war,  and  within  the  kingdom.  The 
officers  will  have  temporary  rank  only,  and  will  not  be  entitled  to 
half-pay.  The  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing  will  be  furnished 
by  government ;  but  the  levy-money  for  the  men  to  be  furnished  by 
the  persons  who  undertake  to  raise  such  troops  ;  and  the  horses  to  be 
found  by  them,  but  to  be  paid  for  at  a  reasonable  price  by  govern- 
ment.    A  person  raising  two  troops,  to  have  the  temporary  rank  of 

*  See  a  subsequent  page. 
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major;  four  troops,  that  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  six  troops,  that  of 
colonel.  4.  To  form  other  bodies  of  cavalry  within  particular  counties 
or  districts,  to  consist  of  the  gentlemen  and  yeomanry,  or  such  per- 
sons as  they  shall  bring  forward,  according  to  the  plans  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  King,  or  by  the  lords-lieutenants  under  authority  from  his 
Majesty ;  and  the  officers  to  receive  temporary  commissions  from  his 
Majesty,  and  the  muster-rolls  also  to  be  approved  by  his  Majesty,  or 
by  the  lords-lieutenants,  at  the  periods  to  be  fixed.  No  levy-money 
to  be  given,  and  the  horses  to  be  furnished  by  the  gentry  or  yeomanry 
who  compose  the  corps,  but  the  arms  and  accoutrements  to  be  sup- 
plied at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Such  corps  to  be  exercised  only 
at  such  times  as  shall  be  6xed  by  warrant  from  his  Majesty,  or  by  the 
approbation  of  the  lords-lieutenants.  To  be  liable  to  be  embodied, 
or  called  out  of  their  counties  by  special  directions  from  his  Majesty, 
in  case  of  actual  appearance  of  invasion  ;  and  to  be  liable  to  be  called 
upon,  by  order  from  his  Majesty,  or  by  the  lord-lieutenant  or  sheriff 
of  the  county,  to  act  within  the  county,  or  in  the  adjacent  counties, 
for  the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults.  In  either  case,  while  actually 
in  service,  they  shall  receive  pay  as  cavalry,  and  be  liable  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  mutiny  bill.  5,  To  enrol  and  appoint  places  of  ren- 
dezvous for  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  in  different  parishes  and 
districts,  particularly  in  places  near  the  sea  coast,  to  serve  as  pioneers, 
or  to  assist  the  regular  force  in  any  manner  that  may  be  necessary  on 
the  shortest  notice,  in  cases  of  emergency.  Companies  of  infantry  for 
manning  batteries  on  the  coast,  each  to  consist  of  I  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  d  Serjeants,  d  corporals,  2  drummers,  60  private  men  at 
least ;  one-third  to  be  armed  with  firelocks,  the  others  to  have  pikes 
eight  feet  long.  The  officers  to  be  recommended  by  the  lords-lieu- 
tenants of  counties,  but  to  have  commissions  from  the  King.  To 
assemble  two  days  in  each  week,  to  practise.  The  officers  to  be 
allowed  pay,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  men  each 
one  shilling  per  day,  for  the  days  they  are  at  exercise.  To  have  clothing 
given  by  government,  that  they  may  be  all  uniform.  Not  to  be  re- 
moved more  than  five  miles  from  home,  unless  ordered  by  his  Majesty, 
on  the  appearance  of  an  invasion,  when  they  are  to  be  called  out  and 
paid  like  other  militia,  but  not  to  be  removed  out  of  their  county. 
Officers  on  half-pay  will  be  accepted,  if  recommended.  To  be  under 
military  law  when  embodied,  and  under  the  command  of  a  general 
officer.  It  is  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  gentlemen  of  weight  or 
property  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  will  separately  stand  for- 
ward, in  order  to  carry  into  execution  the  several  parts  of  the  plan 
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for  the  security  of  the  country ;  but  it  seems  also  desirable  a  general 
subscription  should  be  opened,  to  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  carrying  into  execution  all 
or  any  of  the  measures  herein  suggested,  as  circumstances  shall  ap- 
pear to  require. 


The  Plan  for  Arming  the  People^  a.d.  1782. —  The  Plan  for  providing 
more  completely  for  the  Seeurity  of  the  Country,  a.d.  1794. 

House  of  Lords,  April,  1794. — Debate  on  the  plan  for  providing 
more  completely  for  the  security  of  the  country. — Lord  Grenvillb 
said,  that  ministers  by  no  means  founded  their  defence  of  the  measure 
now  brought  forward  by  them  upon  its  similitude  to  the  measure  of 
1782  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  defended  it  upon  real  constitutional  prin- 
ciples ;  they  defended  it  upon  the  opinions  of  Lords  Coke,  Hardwicke, 
and  Mansfield,  and  upon  the  conduct  adopted  by  every  minister  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  family  to  the  throne.  But,  if  it  were 
necessary,  he  could  prove  that  the  measure  was  perfectly  similar  in 
point  of  principle  with  the  measure  which  a  noble  marquis  [of  Rocking- 
ham] brought  forward ;  for  though  there  was  not  the  word  money  to 
be  found  in  the  letter  of  1782,  yet  the  people  were  called  upon  to  arm 
themselves,  which  could  not  be  done  without  their  laying  out  money ; 
and  so  the  persons  to  whom  that  letter  was  sent  understood  it,  be- 
cause they  actually  entered  into  subscriptions  in  consequence  of  it. 
It  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  the  people  of  this  country  were  not  at 
liberty  to  subscribe  in  defence  of  their  laws,  their  property,  and  their 
religion. 


Defence  of  the  Realm. —  The  Act  of  June,  1803. 

43  Geo.  III.  c.  55. —  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  more  effec- 
tually to  provide  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  realm  during 
the  present  war,  and  for  indemnifying  persons  who  may  suffer  in  their 
property  by  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. — 
Preamble  :  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  his  Majesty  should  be  enabled 
to  exercise  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  powers  by  law  vested  in 
him,  for  preventing  and  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  his  Majesty's  enemies ;  and  that  for 
such  purpose  provision  should  be  made  to  enforce  prompt  obedience 
to  such  orders  as  his  Majesty,  or  the  lord  lieutenant  or  other  chief  go- 
vernor or  governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  shall  think  fit  to 
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issue,  for  procuring  the  information  necessary  to  the  effectual  exercise 
of  such  powers  upon  any  emergency,  and  for  applying  in  the  most  ex- 
peditious manner  and  with  the  greatest  effect  the  voluntary  services 
of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  for  the  defence  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  also  to  enable  his  Majesty,  and  the  lord  lieutenant  or 
other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  to 
procure  ground  which  may  be  wanting  for  encamping  his  Majesty's 
armies,  and  foj-  erecting  batteries,  beacons  and  other  works  which 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  service  ;  and  also  to  provide 
for  the  indemnity  (in  certain  cases)  of  persons  who  may  suffer  in  their 
property  by  measures  which  may  be  taken  for  the  defence  and  secu- 
rity of  the  country,  and  annoyance  of  the  enemy ;  Be  it  enacted,  &c. 
The  county  lieutenants  and  their  deputies  in  Great  Britain,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  Majesty's  orders,  and  the  governors  of  counties  in  Ireland 
and  their  deputies  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
shall  procure  returns  of  men  fifteen  years  of  age  and  under  sixty, 
distinguishing  which  are  incapable  of  service,  which  are  in  volunreer 
corps  or  yeomanry,  and  which  are  willing  to  be  trained,  &c.,  and  of 
boats,  waggons,  horses,  &c,,  and  which  of  them  the  owners  are  willing 
to  furnish  for  the  public  service,  &c.  His  Majesty  and  the  lord 
lieutenant,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  may  require  such 
lieutenants  or  deputies,  or  such  governors  or  deputies,  to  appoint  of- 
ficers for  training  men  willing  to  be  armed,  &c.  Lieutenants  and 
deputies,  and  governors  and  deputies,  justices,  &c.  to  have  the  like 
powers  as  they  have  respecting  the  militia  laws,  and  to  obey  orders. 
His  Majesty  and  the  lord  lieutenant  in  certain  cases  [invasion,  &c.] 
may  authorize  the  lieutenants  and  deputies,  and  governors  or  deputies 
to  order  the  removal  of  boats,  waggons,  horses,  &c.  Persons  en- 
rolling themselves  in  any  volunteer  corps  subsequent  to  this  act,  shall 
not  be  liable  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  the 
district,  except  in  certain  cases. 

See  also  the  acts  of  43  Geo.  HI.  c.  96,  and  c.  120,  and  44  Geo.  III. 
c.  95. 


/Additional  Military  Force  AcU  a.d.  1803. 

43  Geo.  III.  c.  8:2. — An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  more  effectually  to 
raise  and  assemble  in  England  an  additional  military  force  for  the  better 
defence  and  security  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Whereas  it  is  expedient,  for  the  more  effectual 
defence  and  security  of  the  United  Kingdom  against  the  avowed  designs 
of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  that  a 
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Strong  additional  force  should  be  forthwith  raised  and  assembJed  in 
England ;  May  it  therefore,  &c. — Lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of 
counties,  &c.,  to  put  this  act  into  execution.  Number  of  private  men 
in  each  county.  Exemptions  : — No  person  in  yeomanry  or  volunteer 
corps  exempted  unless  entered  on  the  muster-roll  on  or  before  June  22, 
1808.  No  person  five  feet  two  inches  high  shall  be  deenoed  unfit. 
Men  to  appear  upon  notice  to  be  enrolled.  Notice  to  the  wife,  &c, 
to  be  deemed  good  service  ;  and  if  any  man  does  not  appear  in  four- 
teen days  he  shall  be  advertised,  and  subject  to  the  penalties  for  ab- 
sconding from  the  militia.  Persons  balloted  may  find  aubstitutes, 
who  are  not  to  be  objected  to  on  account  of  children.  Substitutes  or 
•volunteers  shall  be  liable  to  serve  within  certain  limits,  Volunteers 
may  be  provided  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish,  and 
•a  rate  established  for  paying  them  bounties.  Persons  may  provide 
volunteers,  or  offer  themselves  to  serve,  and,  if  approved,  may  be  en- 
rolled, &c.  Half  the  price  of  volunteers  shall  be  paid  to  persons  not 
worth  ^£500,  who  shall  be  enrolled,  or  provide  fit  substitutes.  Two 
guineas  shall  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  for  every  balloted  man 
who  shall  serve  personally,  and  one  guinea  for  every  substitute  or  vo- 
lunteer. His  Majesty  may  appoint  the  times  and  places  for  assembling 
the  men  enrolled,  and  send  officers  to  receive  them,  notice  whereof 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  at  war  to  the  deputy-lieutenants ; 
and  when  none  are  sent,  the  deputy -lieutenants  shall  order  the  men  to 
repair  to  the  places  of  assembly,  &c.  His  Majesty  may  cause  the  men 
to  be  placed  in  corps  appointed  to  serve  within  certain  limits,  or  to  be 
formed  into  new  corps ;  and  may  appoint  officers  to  command  and 
discipline  them  ;  and  the  army  raised  under  this  act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  mutiny  laws.  None  of  the  corps  in  which  the  men  ahall  be 
placed  shall  be  ordered  out  of  certain  limits,  nor  any  of  the  men  be 
compellable  to  serve  out  of  them.  Wives  and  families  of  corporals  and 
privates  entitled  to  relief,  according  to  provisions  of  ^S  Geo.  III.  c.  47. 
His  Majesty  may  direct  the  commandant  to  discharge  any  man  willing 
to  enlist  into  his  forces  for  general  service,  &c.  Provisions  of  acts 
relative  to  the  militia,  as  far  as  applicable,  shall  extend  to  this  act. 
See  also  the  Act  43  George  III.  c.  100. 


Additional  Force  and  Militia  Reduction  Act^  a.d.  1804. 

44  Geo.  III.  c.  56. — An  Act  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
permanent  additional  Force  for  the  Defence  of  the  Realm,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  augmenting  his  Majesty's  regular  forces,  and  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  Militia  of  England.     Preamble: — Whereas,  it  is  ex- 
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pedknt  that  a  permanent  additional  force  should  be  established  and 
maintained  under  regular  officers  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  for 
augmenting  and  supplying  his  Majesty's  regular  forces ;  and  that  the 
militia  of  England  should  be  gradually  reduced,  under  certain  restric- 
tions and  regulations,  to  the  original  quotas  specified  in  an  act  passed 
in  the  forty- second  year  of  his  present  Majesty  :  May  it  therefore, 
&c,  A  permanent  additional  force  to  be  raised,  and  the  quotas  of  the 
several  counties  fixed.  Men  appearing  to  be  deficient,  to  be  immedi- 
ately raised.  Militia  to  be  gradually  reduced  to  the  original  quotas 
mentioned  in  Act  42  Geo.  III.  c.  90.  Men  to  be  annually  raised  to 
supply  vacancies  arising  from  men  enlisting  into  the  regular  forces, 
but  not  more  than  9000  in  one  year. 


Lord  CastUreigh' 8  Training  Ad^  a.d.  1806. 

46  Geo.  III.  c.  90. — An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  annually  to  train 
and  exercise  a  proportion  of  his  subjects  in  England  under  certain  regu- 
lations, and  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
His  Majesty's  Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieutenants,  &c. ,  under  Militia 
Act  42  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  to  put  this  act  into  execution.  Privy  council  to 
apportion  any  number  of  men,  not  exceeding  200,000,  among  the 
counties,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  returned  liable  to  serve 
in  the  militia  of  England.  Certain  persons,  though  exempt  from  the 
militia,  not  to  be  exempt  from  being  balloted  for  and  trained  under  this 
act.  His  Majesty  may  order  ballots  in  any  counties  of  any  propor- 
tions. Regulations  respecting  volunteers  enrolling  themselves.  His 
Majesty  may  allow  pay  for  additional  training  to  volunteers,  or  bounty, 
not  exceeding  ten  shillings,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  one  shilling  per  day 
mentioned  in  the  schedule.  Time  of  service.  Enrolled  persons  actually 
trained  not  liable  to  be  balloted  for  again  for  two  years.  Balloted 
persons  going  into  volunteer  corps  to  be  struck  out  of  enrolment  and 
be  exempt  from  ballot.  His  Majesty  may  order  persons  to  be  trained, 
and  regulate  the  time  and  place  of  exercise.  Sunday  not  to  be  a  day 
o^  exercise  unless  specially  ordered  by  his  Majesty.  Limitation  of 
times  and  places  of  training.  His  Majesty  may  appoint  officers.  On 
apprehension  of  immediate  invasion  his  Majesty  may  embody  persons 
enrolled.  In  case  of  invasion,  or  appearance  of  enemy,  his  Majesty 
may  place  enrolled  men  in  existing  regiments,  or  form  new  corps 
thereof,  to  be  sent  into  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  be  subject  to 
mutiny  act.  No  person  so  embodied  shall  be  compelled  to  serve  out 
of  Great  Britain.     Persons  enrolled  not  appearing  pursuant  to  order 
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or  signal  shall  be  deemed  deserters.  When  his  Majesty  shall  order 
the  men  enrolled  to  be  embodied,  the  occasion  shall  be  communicated 
to  Parliament.  Officers  and  men,  when  drawn  out,  entitled  to  pay  of 
the  regulars  and  Chelsea  Hospital.  When  persons  enrolled  are  or- 
dered out,  money  for  necessaries  shall  be  paid.  Af^er  defeat  and  ex* 
pulsion  of  the  enemy,  or  suppression  of  rebellion  or  insurrection,  the 
persons  drawn  out  shall  be  returned  to  their  parishes,  and  marching 
money  allowed. 


A.D.  1779. — The  Volunteers  of  Ireland, 

From  a  speech  by  Mr.  Curran,  January,  1794. — Gentlemen,  you 
cannot  but  remember,  that  at  a  time  when  we  had  scarcely  a  regular 
soldier  for  our  defence — when  the  old  and  young  were  alarmed  and 
terrified  with  apprehensions  of  a  descent  upon  our  costs — that  Provi- 
dence seemed  to  have  worked  a  sort  of  miracle  in  our  favour.  You 
saw  a  band  of  armed  men  come  forth  at  the  great  call  of  nature,  of 
honour,  and  their  country ;  you  saw  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  and 
rank ;  you  saw  every  class  of  the  community  give  up  its  members, 
and  send  them  armed  into  the  field  to  protect  the  public  and  private 
tranquillity  of  Ireland :  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  turn  back  to 
that  period  without  reviving  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  grati- 
tude which  then  beat  in  the  public  bosom  ;  to  recollect  amidst  what 
applause,  what  tears,  what  prayers,  what  benedictions  they  walked 
forth  amongst  spectators,  agitated  by  the  mingled  sensations  of 
terror  and  reliance,  of  danger  and  of  protection,  imploring  the  bles- 
sing of  heaven  upon  their  heads,  and  its  conquest  upon  their  swords. 
That  illustrious,  and  adored,  and  abused  body  of  men  stood  forward 
and  assumed  the  title,  which  I  trust  the  ingratitude  of  their  country 
will  never  blot  from  its  history,  Thb  Volunteers  of  Ireland. 


The  Volunteer  System  in  Ireland^  a.  d.  1779. 

From  a  contemporary  publication. — One  cause  operated  strongly  in 
promoting  the  volunteer  system  in  Ireland. — It  became  highly  fashion- 
able. Volunteer  rank  was  an  object  of  ambition,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered as  the  most  glorious  destination  of  a  gentleman,  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  well-appointed  corps.  Among  the  lower  orders  of  men, 
the  smartness  of  those  who  had  enrolled  themselves  became  an 
object  of  envy  and  emulation.  The  idea  of  glory,  which  attended  it, 
also  had  its  weight,   and  every  able  young  man  felt  ashamed  that  he 
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was  not  among  the  guardians  of  his  country.  The  fair  also  mate- 
rially served  the  volunteer  cause.  Countrymen,  from  being  slovenly 
in  their  dress  and  awkward  in  their  manners,  became  neat  in  their 
persons,  and  comparatively  polished  and  refined.  They  were  also  to 
be  the  protectors  of  their  mistresses,  and  obtained  from  the  sofler 
sex  in  return  an  envied  preference.  In  short,  these  various  causes 
operated  so  powerfully,  that  almost  every  man  who  could  became  a 
volunteer. 


Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Act  of  June^  1802. 

42  Geo.  III.  c.  66. — An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  avail  himself 
of  the  offers  of  certain  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Corps  to  continue 
their  Services.  Preamble :  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the  offers  of  certain  yeomanry  and  vo- 
lunteer corps  to  continue  their  services ;  and  whereas  it  would  tend 
to  encourage  the  continuance  of  such  corps  of  yeomanry  and  volun- 
teers, if  persons,  enrolled  and  serving  therein,  were  to  be  exempted 
from  serving  personally,  or  providing  substitutes,  for  the  militia, 
under  certain  regulations  ;  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c. 

His  Majesty  may  accept  the  service  of  any  corps  of  yeomanry  or 
volunteers  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  think  proper.  Persons  en- 
rolled in  such  corps,  and  returned  in  the  muster-roll  required  by  this 
act,  and  certified  to  have  attended  the  exercise  of  their  corps,  shall 
be  exempted  to  serve  in  the  militia.  Corps,  who  shall,  on  being  called 
on,  voluntarily  march  out  of  the  counties,  &c.,  or  assemble  therein  to 
repel  invasion,  or  to  suppress  riots,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pay  as 
the  regulars,  and  shall  then  be  subject  to  military  discipline ;  but 
courts-martial  shall  be  composed  of  officers  serving  in  yeomanry  or 
volunteer  corps.  Magistrates,  &c.,  shall  quarter  Serjeants,  &c.  of 
such  corps  and  their  horses  in  inns,  &c.  on  application  for  that  pur- 
pose. Officers  disabled  in  actual  service  entitled  to  half-pay,  and 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  &c. 


The  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Act  of  August ^  1803. 

43  Geo.  iJ,  c,  121. — An  Act  for  authorizing  the  Billeting  of  such 
Troops  of  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Cavalry  as  may  be  desirous  of 
assembling  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  together  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland ;  and  for  subjecting  to  military  discipline,  during  the 
war,  such  Serjeants  serving  in  any  Volunteer  or  Yeomanry  Corps  of 
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Cavalry  or  Infantry  as  receive  constant  Pay,  and  all  Trampeters, 
Drummers  or  Buglemen  serving  therein  and  receiving  Pay  at  any 
daily  or  weekly  rate ;  and  for  the  further  regulating^  of  such  Yeo- 
manry and  Volunteer  Corps. — Whereas  an  act  passed  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled  an  Act  to 
enable  his  Majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the  offers  of  certain  Yeomanry 
and  Volunteer  Corps  to  continue  their  services ;  and  whereas  it  is 
expedient  to  regulate  the  returns  and  musters  of  such  Corps,  and 
thereby  to  make  provisions  in  relation  to  such  Corps,  that  no  per- 
sons enrolled  therein  shall  be  entitled  to  or  have  any  exemption 
from  being  balloted  to  serve  in  any  additional  military  forces,  raised 
or  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  united  kingdom,  unless  they 
shall  appear  to  be  and  are  returned  under  this  act  as  effective  and  fit 
to  serve :  and  whereas  many  corps  and  troops  of  volunteer  cavalry 
in  Great  Britain  whose  offers  of  service  have  been  accepted  by  his 
Majesty,  or  which  may  hereafler  be  formed  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
act,  are  or  may  be  desirous  of  assembling  together  at  such  convenient 
places,  and  for  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  under  the  authority  of  this 
act,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  training  and  disciplining^ 
themselves  ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  may  be  necesssary  to  provide 
quarters,  and  to  billet  such  of  the  said  volunteers  as  may  not  find  it 
convenient  to  return  to  their  own  houses  af^er  each  day's  exercise  : 
and  whereas  it  is  also  expedient  to  make  regulations  respecting  Ser- 
jeants, corporals,  trumpeters,  and  drummers,  serving  in  or  with  such 
corps  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 

See  also  the  acts,  44  Geo.  3,  c.  18  and  c.  54. 


The  Qtiesiion,  a.d.  1803. 

House  of  Commons,  June,  1803. — Debate  upon  the  Budget. — Mr. 
Addington  (Prime  Minister):  Mr.  Speaker— The  question  now  is 
(and  every  peasant  in  the  country  is  convinced  of  it,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  highest  rank),  whether  Great  Britain  shall  continue  her  present 
power  and  estimation  in  the  scale  of  nations,  or  make  an  item  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  conquests  of  France  ? 


The  Volunteers,  a.d.  1803. 

From  a  Letter  written  by  Mr.  Francis  Horner,  July,  1803. — James 
Brougham  and  I  joined  the  Bloomsbury  Association  ;  and  for  ten  days 
past  have  been  drilling  most  indefatigably — going  from  Northomber- 
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land-Street  up  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  ground  twice  every  day.  I 
have  been  at  it  three  hours  this  morning.  Your  plan  of  weekly  incite- 
ments to  patriotism  is  good,  provided  you  execute  them  well — coarsely 
and  plainly.  Send  me  the  first  you  print  immediately,  and  all  the  rest ; 
I  may  try  my  hand,  perhaps.  Placards  upon  the  walls  have  some 
effect :  we  have  here,  for  want  of  original  matter,  the  speeches  in 
"King  John"  and  "Henry  the  Fifth;"  Rolla's  speech,  signed  "R.  B. 
Sheridan,"  &c.  :  Elizabeth's  speech  to  her  troops  at  Tilbury,  they 
have  not,  though  it  is  better  than  any ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  purest  piece 
of  English  eloquence  existing — certainly  the  best  war  address.* 


The  Volunteers,  a.d.  1803. 

House  of  Commons,  August,  1803. — Resolved,  nem.  con. — That  the 
thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  several  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry 
Corps  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  zeal  and  promptitude  with 
which,  at  a  crisis  the  most  momentous  to  their  country,  they  have  as* 
sociated  for  its  defence. 


The  VolunleerSy  a.d.  1803. 

House  of  Commons,  August,  1803. — Ordered,  nem.  con. — That  a 
return  be  prepared,  to  be  laid  before  this  House  in  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament,  of  all  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  Corps  whose  services 
shall  have  been  accepted  by  his  Majesty,  describing  each  Corps,  in 
order  that  such  return  may  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  this  House, 
and  the  patriotic  example  of  such  voluntary  exertions  transmitted  to 
posterity. 


"  We  should  learn  to  Threaten  the  Threatener.*' 

House  of  Commons,  August,  1803. — Debate  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  volunteers. — General  Gascoigne 
said — He  hoped  that  the  motion  would  be  unanimously  adopted.  He 
thought,  now  that  our  regular  army  was  so  powerfully  supported  by  the 
militia  and  300,000  volunteers,  we  should  remove  the  seat  of  war  out 
of  our  own  dominions,  and  learn  to  threaten  the  threatener.  We  ought 
no  longer  to  confine  ourselves  merely  to  defensive  operations. 

*  See  before,  p.  129. 
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Volunteers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a.d.  1803. 

December,  1803.— Returns  presented  to  the  House  of  Coininons  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  of  10th  August,  1803,  of  all  Volunteer  and 
Yeomanry  Corps,  whose  services  have  been  accepted  by  his  Majesty, 
describing  each  corps,  so  far  as  they  can  at  present  be  made  up. 

GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 

British 380,193 

Irish 82,941 


Grand  total  of  the  United  Kingdom.. .  .463,134 


The  Volunteer  System, 

Lord  Erskine,  a.d.  18S2. — Mr.  Pitt  greatly  favoured  the  volunteer 
system.  It  procured  him  much  popularity.  At  a  public  dinner  he 
gave  this  toast — The  Volunteers,  and  »  speedy  meeting  with  the 
French  on  the  shores  of  Kent — [See  Pari,  and  Polit,  Misc.,  July, 
1851,  p.  222].  The  Chancellor  (Lord  Eldon)  was  as  warm  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  svstem  as  the  Prime  Minister.  I  have  often  heard  him 
say  that  the  finest  sight  he  ever  beheld  was  the  grand  review  of  all  the 
volunteers  in  Hyde  Park — [October,  1803].  I  am  sure  he  thought 
that  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Corps,  had  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  would 
have  shown  that  they  well  deserved  the  name  by  which  they  generally 
went  {The  Devil's  Invincibles). — Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 

Mr,  Windham  and  the  Volunteers, 

Mr.  Windham  was  falsely  represented  as  an  enemy  to  the  volunteers.* 
He  admired  and  uniformly  extolled  the  spirit  which  they  manifested 
in  the  moment  of  danger,  as  well  as  their  total  disregard  of  personal 
inconvenience  and  privations.  But  while  he  admitted  their  usefulness, 
if  employed  as  light  independent  bodies,  trained  as  marksmen,  and  not 
clogged  with  the  discipline  of  regulars,  he  lamented  to  see  them  formed 
into  battalions,  and  attempted  to  be  forced  by  a  kind  of  hotbed  into 
troops  of  the  line.  To  hang  on  the  rear  of  an  invading  enemy,  to  cut 
off  his  supplies,  to  annoy  him  from  concealed  points  by  keeping  up  an 
irregular  fire,  were  services  which  he  conceived  volunteers  might  easily 
learn  and  skilfully  execute ;  but  the  steady  and  exact  discipline  which 
is  required  from  troops  destined  to  face  an  enemy  in  the  field  of  battle, 

*  See  an  eitract  from  one  of  Mr.  Windham's  speeches,  p.  29  of  the  present  volame. 
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he  thought  their  previous  habits,  unsuitable  avocations,  and  scanty 
means  of  receiving  instruction,  would  totally  forbid  them  from  attain- 
ing. There  were  other  objections  which  Mr.  Windham  conceived 
against  the  volunteers,  constituted  as  government  allowed  them  to  be. 
The  expense  which  he  considered  to  be  unnecessarily  incurred  in  dress 
and  in  pay,  as  well  as  under  many  other  heads,  he  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
test against ;  and  his  complaints  were  still  heavier  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  rank,  which  was  lavishly  bestowed  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  volunteer  establishment,  and  which  he  conceived  must  prove, 
not  only  oiFensive  to  the  regular  officers,  but,  in  case  of  actual  service, 
even  dangerous  to  the  country.  The  exemptions,  too,  which  were 
granted  to  volunteers,  he  regarded  as  highly  mischievous,  from  their 
tendency  to  lock  up  men  from  better  descriptions  of  service.  None 
of  these  objections,  however,  applied  to  the  volunteers  themselves,  but 
were  directed  merely  against  their  constitution,  for  which  they  were 
not  to  be  blamed.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  he  was  entirely 
friendly  to  the  volunteers  as  men,  and  disposed  to  turn  their  services 
to  the  best  account  of  which  he  conceived  them  capable. — From  an 
Account  of  Mr.  Windham's  Life,  a.d.  1812. 


fVhat  we  shall  never  want  whilst  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  is  preserved 

amongst  the  People. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1789.— Mr.  Shippen — Mr.  Speaker: 
Whilst  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  is  the  nursing  mother  of  courage,  is 
preserved  among  our  people,  we  shall  never  want  a  great  number  of 
brave  men  of  all  degrees  amongst  us,  that  will  be  ready  to  venture 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  their  country  ;  and  such  men  may,  in  a  few 
weeks,  be  sufficiently  disciplined  for  action,  though  they  might  not, 
perhaps,  observe  all  the  punctilioes  so  exactly  as  a  parcel  of  idle  mer- 
cenary fellows  who  have  had  nothing  perhaps  to  do  for  seven  years 
together,  but  dance  through  their  exercises. 


a.d.  1808.  Statement  from  a  contemporary  Writer  of  Lord  Selkirk's 
Scheme  for  procuring  to  the  regular  Army^  in  case  of  Invasion^  all  the 
Assistance  which  the  Population  of  the  Country  is  capable  of  affording. 

Lord  Selkirk's  intention  seems  to  be  to  suggest  a  practical  scheme 
for  procuring  to  the  regular  army,  in  case  of  invasion,  all  the  assistance 
which  the  population  of  the  country  is  capable  of  affording.  His  plan 
is  gradually  to  train  to  arms  all  able-bodied  young  men,  beginning 
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wuh  ^ose  who  are  betwc^c^  ^bt^n  fu^d  nioet^o,  »od  qilli^  (^  the 
xxmifi  population  ^s  ,they  arrive  at  that  age.  TJiey  aje  to  serve  three 
months  for  the  '^^t  year,  and  three  weeks  apnually  for  six  ye^s  thei;e- 
aA^r.  The  numher  pf  men  which  will  be  pj;oic;urjed  ,by  this  levy ,  after 
making  a  deduction  for  those  who  are  excluded  by  infirmity  or  otiier 
causes,  Lord  Sieljcirk  .estinaate^,  apparently  yfit)\  as  mjuch  accuracy  as 
tjbie  case  will  ^adm^t  of,  at  400,000,  60,000  of  whom  he  supposes  may  be 
between  the  ^e  of  eighteen  and  nineteen.  In  explaining  the  arrange- 
ments for  drilliijtg  this  force,  he  confines  hi^elf^  for  the  sake  of  greater 
siropljcity,  to  a  particular  district,  namely,  jt^e  cojunty  of  Kent,  as  an 
example.  According  to  the  proportion  above  stated,  the  young  men 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen^  in  this  county,  would  amount  to  1 662. 
These  it  is  proposed  to  divide  into  ten  div^ions  of  166  men  each. 
For  the  first  fpur  wejeks  only  one  division  ^  to  be  assejmbled,  that  the 
attention  of  the  officers  may  be  exclusively  directed  to  them.  After 
the  first  four  weeks  a  second  divi^iop  may  join  them,  and  in  four  weeks 
more  a  third ;  and  each  division  being  on  duty  twelve  weeks,  the  first 
division  will  be  retiring  as  the  fo^rth  division  joins  tbie  battalion  ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  every  four  weeks,  another  division  will  be  dismissed,  and 
will  be  replaced  by  a  similar  number  of  men  entering  upon  their 
period  of  duty.  According  to  this  plan,  three  divisions  of  166  men 
each,  or  in  all  about  500,  will  be  constantly  assembled.  It  is  proposed 
to  give  to  this  corps  the  name  of  the  Training  Battalion  ;  and,  in  such 
a  county  as  Kent,  to  attach  to  it  an  establishment  of  two  field  officers, 
eight  captains,  eight  lieutenants  and  thirty-two  Serjeants.  When  the 
first  division  is  assembled,  166  men  being  divided  into  eight  com- 
panies of  twenty  men  each,  there  will  be  two  commissioned  and  four 
non-commissioned  officers  to  each  company,  who  will  very  easily,  in 
the  course  of  four  weeks,  bring  them  to  such  a  state  of  proficiency  as 
will  allow  them  to  devote  th^  chief  part  of  their  attention  the  nei^t 
four  weeks  to  the  second  division.  When  the  third  division  joins, 
the  companies  will  contain  sixty  n^en  each ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  by 
this  time,  the  most  intelligent  among  the  first  division  will  be  per- 
fectly qualified  to  instruct  the  new  recruits.  Afler  the  ten  divisions 
have  gone  through  their  allotted  periods  of  service,  there  will  still 
remain  four  weeks  of  the  year  to  run.  This  period  may  be  very  ad- 
vantageously filled  up  by  a  general  assemblage  of  the  local  militia  of 
the  county ;  the  whole  to  remain  encamped  for  about  three  weeks, 
practising  such  military  manoeuvres  and  ei^ercises  as  have  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  real  warfare.  When  the  plan  is  fully  completed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  popula^on  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
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five  has  been  successively  trained  to  arms,  the  ^neral  asiembli^  of 
the  local  militia  in  the  county  of  Kent  will  form  «  body  of  1U200 
men.  This  body  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  sixveen  battalions 
of  700  men  each,  to  be  assigned  to  different  local  subdiviuons  of  the 
county  according  to  the  population  of  each  district.  Into  these  bat- 
talions, all  those  are  placed  ^ho  have  passed  through  the  service  of 
the  training  battalion,  and  who  are  supposed  on  that  account  fit  for 
duty.  The  chief  command  of  that  battalion,  LiOrd  Selkirk  proposes  to 
give  to  a  person  of  influence  and  property  in  the  county,  to  beaasiated 
by  an  ofBcer  from  the  regular  service  as  his  second  in  cominand ; 
those  who  have  acted  as  captains  and  lieutenants  in  the  training  bat- 
talion beir^g  to  act  in  the  general  assemblage  as  majors  of  the  local 
battalion,  by  which  term  those  are  diatitiguis^ed  who  have  passed 
through  the  training  of  the  first  year.  The  inferior  officers  of  the 
local  battalions  are  to  be  selected  from  those  who  are  of  a  condition 
superior  to  the  common  mass ;  and  those  of  this  class  of  the  population 
who  cannot  be  employed  as  officers,  may  be  enrc^led  in  a  separate 
corps,  under  the  name  of  cadets. 

This  local  militia  Lord  Selkirk  designs  for  active  service  against  the 
enemy  in  the  event  of  invasion.  His  plan  is  not  to  incorporate  them 
with  the  army,  hut  to  make  them  act  in  separate  and  independent 
battalions.  He  is  very  far,  however,  fVom  denying  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  regular  army,  or  from  supposing  that  the  local  militia  can  ever 
be  made,  by  any  training,  to  rival  them  in  military  qualities.  Hia 
Btatements  on  this  part  of  his  subject  are  remlirkable  for  candour  and 
fairness.  Even  the  arguments  which  seem  to  make  most  against  hta 
own  views  are  stated  in  their  full  force.  There  is  no  attempt  either 
to  take  from  their  weight,  or  to  keep  them  in  the  background ;  and  so 
anxious  does  he  seem  to  bring  his  system  fairly  to  the  proof,  that,  in 
in  the  event  of  invasion,  he  la3rs  before  his  readers  his  plan  of  military 
operations,  and  shows  particularly  what  sort  of  service  he  expects  f^om 
his  irregular  force.  He  supposes  100,000  men  landed  in  the  country, 
whose  first  object,  he  imagines,  would  be  to  gain  possession  of  the 
capital,  with  all  the  great  arsenals  in  its  vicinity.  The  regular  force 
which  could  be  assembled  would  not  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  give 
battle  to  such  an  army.  It  must  retire,  therefore,  and  in  its  retreat 
it  will  be  joined  by  reinforcements  of  the  local  militia  which  will  be 
assembling  from  all  quarters.  Lord  Selkirk  calculates,  that  in  the 
course  of  three  days  60,000  men  will  have  joined ;  in  two  days  more 
this  number  may  be  further  increased  to  85,000 ;  and  in  the  four  sub- 
sequent days  the  militia  may  be  asaefiibled  to  the  ainount  of  not  leaa 
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than  160,000,  and  for  some  time  longer  every  successive  day  will  bring 
in  a  reinforcement  of  about  15,000  men.  Of  these  it  may  be  necessary 
to  throw  15,000  or  20,000  into  garrisons;  and  after  reinforcing  with 
the  remainder  the  main  body  of  the  army,  we  may  form  with  what 
still  remains  subsidiary  armies  to  act  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
enemy,  to  harass  his  detachments,  to  prevent  his  collecting  provisions, 
and  to  intercept  the  communication  with  his  magazines. 

Lord  Selkirk  observes,  that  every  step,  by  which  the  enemy  ad- 
vances, must  increase  these  difficulties ;  and,  before  he  has  been  a 
fortnight  on  English  ground,  he  will  find  himself  surrounded  with 
numbers  at  least  double  of  his  own  ;  he  will  be  hemmed  in  by  armies 
of  respectable  force,  and  unable  to  collect  provisions,  except  from  the 
spot  which  he  immediately  occupies.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  he 
advance  against  the  main  body  of  our  army,  and  our  commanders 
persist  in  eluding  a  general  action,  by  retreating  before  him,  to  what 
purpose  is  it  that  he  gains  a  few  miles  of  exhausted  country  on  one 
side,  while  our  forces  still  close  in  upon  him  on  the  other,  and  prevent 
his  spreading  himself  over  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground  to  afford  sub- 
sistence? In  the  course  of  these  operations,  a  large  portion  of  fertile 
territory  must  be  laid  waste  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that  sooner  or  later  the  enemy  may  be  reduced  by  absolute  famine. 

The  only  circumstance  which  makes  Lord  Selkirk  hesitate  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  plan  is,  the  vicinity  of  London  to  the  probable  point 
of  landing ;  but  in  case  London  cannot  be  defended  without  risking 
the  ruin  of  the  army,  he  proposes  that  it  should  be  abandoned ;  and 
on  this  account  he  censures  the  extreme  improvidence  of  allowing  the 
whole  of  our  military  stores  to  be  deposited  in  a  situation  so  liable  to 
attack. 

The  National  Militia, — The  constitutional  Authority  which  our  Laws 
have  provided  for  the  public  Peace,  and  for  protecting  the  Realm 
against  foreign  or  domestic  Violence, —  From  the  Writings  of  Mr, 
Justice  Blacks  tone,     a.d.  1 765, 

It  seems  universally  agreed  by  all  historians,  that  King  Alfred  first 
settled  a  national  militia  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  his  prudent  discipline 
made  all  the  subjects  of  his  dominion  soldiers ;  but  we  are  unfortu- 
nately left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  particulars  of  this  his  so  celebrated  re- 
gulation. Upon  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  feudal  law  was  introduced 
here  in  all  its  rigour,  the  whole  of  which  is  built  on  a  military  plan, 
and  in  consequence  thereof  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  were  divided 
into  what  were  called  knight's  fees,  in  number  above  sixty  thousand  ; 
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and  for  every  knight's  fee  a  knight  or  soldier  (miles)  was  bound  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars  for  forty  days  in  a  year,  in  which  space 
of  time,  before  war  was  reduced  to  a  science,  the  campaign  was  gene- 
rally finished,  and  a  kingdom  either  conquered  or  victorious.  By  this 
means  the  king  had,  without  any  expense,  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  always  ready  at  his  command.  And  accordingly  we  find  one, 
among  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  in  the  king's  name 
commands  and  firmly  enjoins  the  personal  attendance  of  all  knights 
and  others.  This  personal  service  in  process  of  time  degenerated  into 
pecuniary  commutations  or  aids,  and  at  last  the  military  part  of  the 
feudal  system  was  abolished  at  the  Restoration,  by  statute  12  Car.  II. 
c.  24. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  kingdom  was  \e(i 
wholly  without  defence  in  case  of  domestic  insurrection,  or  the  pro- 
spect of  foreign  invasions.  Besides  those,  who  by  their  military 
tenures  were  bound  to  perform  forty  days'  service  in  the  field,  [first 
the  assize  of  arms,  enacted  27  Hen.  II.  and  afterwards]  the  statute 
of  Winchester,  13  Edw.  I.  st.  2,  c.  6,  obliged  every  man,  according  to 
his  estate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  determinate  quantity  of  such  arms 
as  were  then  in  use,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace;  and  constables 
were  appointed  in  all  hundreds  by  the  latter  statute,  to  see  that  such 
arms  were  provided.  These  weapons  were  changed  by  the  statute 
4  &  5  Ph.  &  M.  c.  2,  into  others  of  more  modern  service,  but 
both  this  and  the  former  provisions  were  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  (Stat.  I  Jac.  I.  c.  25,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28.)  While  these  con- 
tinued in  force,  it  was  usual  from  time  to  time  for  our  princes  to  issue 
commissions  of  array,  and  send  into  every  county  officers  in  whom 
they  could  confide,  to  muster  and  array  (or  set  in  military  order)  the 
inhabitants  of  every  district;  and  the  form  of  the  commission  of  array 
was  settled  in  Parliament  in  the  5  Hen.  IV.  [so  as  to  prevent  the 
insertion  therein  of  any  new  penal  clauses].  But  it  was  also  provided, 
strt.  1  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  c.  5  and  7,  25  Edw.  III.  st.  5,  c.  8,  that  no 
man  should  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  rate,  nor 
out  of  his  shire,  but  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity;  nor  should  provide 
soldiers,  unless  by  consent  of  Parliament.  About  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  Vlll.  or  his  children,  lieutenants  began  to  be  introduced  as 
standing  representatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep  the  counties  in  military 
order ;  for  we  find  them  mentioned  as  known  officers  in  the  statute 
4  &  5  Ph.  &  M.  c.  .3,  though  they  had  not  been  long  in  use,  for  Cam- 
den speaks  of  them  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  extraordinary 
magistrates,  constituted  only  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.     [But 
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the  introduction  of  these  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  which  contained 
in  substance  the  same  powers  as  the  old  commissions  of  array,  caused 
the  latter  .to  fall  into  disuse.] 

In  this  state  things  continued  till  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  of 
armour  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First ;  aAer  which,  when  King 
Charles  the  First  had,  during  his  northern  expeditions,  issued  com- 
missions of  lieutenancy,  and  exerted  some  military  powers,  which» 
having  been  long  exercised,  were  thought  to  belong  to  the  crown,  it 
became  a  question  in  the  Long  Parliament,  how  far  the  power  of  the 
militia  did  inherently  reside  in  the  King,  being  now  unsupported  by 
any  statute,  and  founded  only  upon  immemorial  usage.  This  ques- 
tion, long  agitated,  with  great  heat  and  resentment  on  both  sides,  be- 
came at  length  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  rupture  between  the 
King  and  his  Parliament :  the  two  Houses  not  only  denying  this  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  the  legality  of  which  perhaps  might  be  somewhat 
doubtful ;  but  also  seizing  into  their  own  hands  the  entire  power  of  the 
i|iilitia«  the  illegality  of  which  step  could  never  be  any  doubt  at  all. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  when  the 
military  tenures  were  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper  to  ascertain  the 
power  of  the  militia,  to  recognize  the  sole  right  of  the  crown  to  govern 
and  command  them,  and  to  put  the  whole  into  a  more  regular  method 
of  military  subordination,  {\S  Car.  II.  c.  6  ;  14  Car.  II.  c.  3  ;  15 
Car.  II.  c.  4).  And  the  order  in  which  the  militia  now  stands  by 
l»w«  is  principally  built  upon  the  statutes  which  were  then  enacted. 
It  is  true  that  the  two  last  of  them  are  apparently  repealed ;  but  many 
of  their  provisions  are  re-enacted,  with  the  addition  of  some  new 
regulations,  by  the  present  militia  laws ;  the  general  scheme  of  which 
is  to  discipline  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  county, 
chosen  by  lot,  for  three  years,  and  ofBcered  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the 
deputy  lieutenants,  and  other  principal  landholders,  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  crown.  They  are  not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their 
counties,  unless  in  case  of  invasion  or  actual  rebellion  [within  the 
realm,  or  any  of  its  dominions  or  territories,]  nor  in  any  case  com- 
pellable to  march  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  to  be  exercised  at 
stated  times :  and  their  discipline  in  general  is  liberal  and  easy ;  but 
when  drawn  out  into  actual  service,  they  are  subject  to  the  rigours  of 
martial  law,  as  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order.  This  is  the  consti- 
tutional security,  which  our  laws  have  provided  for  the  public  peace, 
and  for  protecting  the  realm  against  foreign  or  domestic  violence. 
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Principal  Militia  Acts,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Militia  Act, 

A.D.  1808. 

13  Car.  II.  c.  6 — An  Act  declaring  the  sole  right  of  the  Militia  to 
be  in  the  King,  and  for  the  present  ordering  and  disposing  the  same. 

13&  14  Car.  IL  c.  3 — An  Act  for  ordering  the  Forces  in  the  several 
Counties  of  this  Kingdom. 

15  Car.  II.  c.  4 — An  additional  Act  for  the  better  ordering  the  Forces 
in  the  several  Counties  in  this  Kingdom. 

1  Geo.  I.  Stat.  2,  c.  14— An  Act  for  making  the  Militia  of  that  part 
of  Great  Britain,  called  England,  more  useful,  and  for  obliging  an 
Annua]  Account  to  be  made  of  Trophy-money. 

30  Geo.  II.  c.  25 — An  Act  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  Militia 
Forces  in  the  several  Counties  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England. 

31  Geo.  II.  c.  26 — Art  Act  to  explairt,  amend,  and  enforce  an  Act 
made  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  intituled  **  An  Act,  &c.*' 

2  Geo.  III.  c.  20 — An  Act  to  explain,  amend,  and  reduce  into 
one  Act  of  Parliament  the  several  Laws  now  in  being  relating  to  the 
raising  and  training  the  Militia  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England. 

4  Geo.  III.  c.  17 — An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled  **  An 
Act,"  &c. 

5  Geo.  III.  c.  36 — An  Act  to  explafinj  amend,  and  enforce  the 
several  Laws  now  in  being  relating  to  the  raising  and  training  the 
Militia  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England. 

9  Geo.  III.  c.  42 — An  Act  for  explaining,  amending,  and  continuing 
an  Act  made  in  the  second  year  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled  *'An 
Act,"  &c. 

16  Geo.  III.  c.  3  — An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty,  for  a  limited  time, 
to  call  out  and  assemble  the  Militia  in  all  cases  of  Rebellion  within 
this  realm  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  the  Dominions  thereto  belongings 
and  to  summon  the  Parliament  in  the  cases  and  manner  therein  men- 
tioned. 

1 8  Geo.  III.  c.  59  — An  Act  to  amend  and  render  more  effectnai 
the  Laws  relating  to  the  raising  and  training  the  Militia  within  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  and  to  establish  certain  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  Officers  serving  in  the  Corps  of  Fencible  Men 
directed  to  be  raised  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  and 
certain  other  Corps  therein  mentioned. 
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18  Geo.  III.  c.  76 — An  Act  for  augmenting  the  Militia. 

19  Gee.  III.  c.  72 — An  Act  to  explain,  amend,  and  render  more 
effectual  the  several  Laws  now  in  being  relative  to  the  Militia  Forces 
of  this  Kingdom,  and  for  making  certain  provisions  relative  to  the 
Fencible  Men  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland. 

20  Geo.  III.  c.  44 — An  Act  to  explain  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  intituled  **  An  Act  for  augmenting  the  Militia;**  and  to  de- 
clare valid  and  effectual  the  swearing  in  and  enrolment  of  Militia  men, 
Substitutes,  and  Volunteers,  in  cases  where  all  the  provisions  of  the 
several  Acts  now  in  being  relative  thereto  have  not  been  observed ; 
and  to  indemnify  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Chief  Magistrates,  and  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  their  proceedings  therein  respectively ;  to  declare 
valid  and  effectual  the  Commissions  granted  by  Deputy  Lieutenants, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  of  any  County  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
to  Officers  commanding  Volunteer  Companies  ;  and  to  indemnify  De- 
puty Lieutenants  and  OfRcers  who  have  granted  or  acted  under  such 
commissions,  and  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Deputy  Lieutenants  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

21  Geo.  III.  c.  7 — An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act  made  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled  *'  An  Act  for 
augmenting  the  Militia.'* 

26  Geo.  III.  c.  107 — An  Act  for  amending  and  reducing  into  one 
Act  of  Parliament  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Militia  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England. 

33  Geo.  III.  c.  8 — An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Families  of  Persons 
chosen  by  lot  to  serve  in  the  Militia  of  this  Kingdom,  and  for  Sub- 
stitutes serving  therein,  and  to  explain,  &c. 

34  Geo.  III.c.  16 — An  Act  for  augmenting  the  Militia. 

35  Geo.  III.  c.  35  — An  Act  for  making  Allowances,  in  certain 
cases,  to  Subaltern  Officers  of  the  Militia  in  time  of  Peace. 

35  Geo.  III.  c.  83 — An  Act  for  augmenting  the  Royal  Corps  of 
Artillery,  and  providing  Seafaring  Men  for  the  service  of  the  Navy, 
out  of  the  private  men  now  serving  in  the  Militia,  &c. 

37  Geo.  III.  c.  3 — An  Act  for  providing  an  augmentation  to  the 
Militia,  to  be  trained  and  exercised  in  the  manner  therein  directed  ; 
and  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  cause  the  same  to  be  embodied,  in 
case  of  necessity,  for  the  defence  of  these  Kingdoms. 

37  Geo.  III.  c.  22 — An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act,  made  in 
this  present  Session  of  Parliament,  intituled  **An  Act  for  providing 
an  Augmentation  to  the  Militia/*  &c. 

38  Geo.  IIL  c.  17 — An  Act  for  allowing,  during  the  continuance  of 
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the  present  War,  a  certain  f^roportion  of  the  Men,  raised  in  pursuance 
of  two  Acts  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  for  augmenting  the 
Militia,  to  enlist  into  his  Majesty's  other  Forces,  and  to  serve  until 
six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  General  Peace. 

38  Geo.  III.  c.  18— An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  order  out  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  Supplementary  Militia,  and  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  augmentation  of  Men  in  the  several  Companies  of  Militia, 
by  incorporating  the  Supplementary  Militia  therewith. 

38  Geo.  III.  c.  55 — An  Act  for  augmenting  the  number  of  Field- 
Officers  and  other  Officers  of  Militia,  and  for  making  other  provi- 
sions concerning  the  Militia  Forces  of  this  Kingdom. 

38  Geo.  III.  c.  66— An  Act  for  empowering  his  Majesty,  for  a 
time  and  to  an  extent  to  be  limited,  to  accept  the  Services  of  such 
parts  of  his  Militia  Forces  in  this  Kingdom  as  may  voluntarily  offer 
themselves  to  be  employed  in  Ireland. 

39  Geo.  III.  sess.  1,  c.  14 — An  Act  for  exempting,  during  the  pre- 
sent War,  certain  Persons  serving  in  Volunteer  Corps  from  b^ing 
balloted  for  the  Supplementary  Militia  under  certain  conditions;  and 
for  making  out  New  Lists  of  Men  liable  to  serve  in  the  said  Militia. 

39  Geo.  III.  sess.  1,  c.  35 — An  Act  for  exempting,  during  the  pre- 
sent War,  Persons  serving  in  Volunteer  Corps  and  Associations  from 
being  balloted  for  the  Militia  under  certain  Conditions. 

39  Geo.  III.  sess.  1,  c.  106 — An  Act  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
Militia  Forces  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  therein  limited,  for 
enabling  his  Majesty  more  effectually  to  increase  his  Regular  Forces 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War,  and  for  amending  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Militia. 

39  Geo.  III.  sess.  2,  c.  1 — An  Act  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to 
accept  the  services  of  an  additional  Number  of  Volunteers  from  the 
Militia  under  certain  Restrictions. 

42  Geo.  III.  c.  12 — An  Act  to  regulate,  until  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1803,  the  number  of  Private  Militia  Men  in  the  several 
Counties,  Ridings,  and  Places  therein  mentioned,  and  for  supplying 
of  Vacancies  in  the  Militia. 

42  Geo.  III.  c.  90 — An  Act  for  amending  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Militia  in  England,  and  for  augmenting  the  Militia. 

43  Geo.  III.  c.  19 — An  Act  to  authorize  the  training  and  exercising 
the  Militia  of  Great  Britain  for  Twenty-eight  Days. 

43  Geo.  III.  c.  47 — An  Act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the 
several  Laws  for  providing  Relief  for  the  Families  of  Militia  Men  of 
England,  when  called  out  into  actual  Service. 
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4f$  Geo.  III.  c.  50 — An  Act  for  mor^  speedily  coznpletiug  the 
Militia  of  Great  Britain,  raised  under  Two  Acts  passed  in  the  Forty- 
second  Year  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  for  amending  the  said  Acts. 
—See  also  43  Geo.  III.  c.  100. 

43  Geo.  III.  c.  62 — An  Act  for  transferring  to  the  Royal  Navy 
such  Seamen  as  are  now  serving  in  the  Militia  of  Great  Britain. 

43  Geo.  III.  c.  71 — An  Act  for  augmenting  the  Number  of  Field 
Officers  and  other  Officers  of  Militia  within  Great  Britain. 

43  Geo.  IIl.c.  72 — An  Act  for  making  allowances  in  certain  Cases  to 
Subaltern  Officers  of  the  Militia  in  Great  Britain  while  disembodied. 

43  Geo.  III.  c.  123 — An  Act  for  eitempting  persons  serving,  or 
who  have  found  subsitutes  to  serve,  in  the  additional  Military  Force, 
raised  under  an  Act  of  this  Session  of  Parliament  [43  Geo.  III.  c.  8iS], 
from  being  balloted  to  serve  in  the  Militia  of  England* 

44  Geo.  III.  c.  32 — An  Act  for  empowering  his  Majesty,  for  a  time 
and  to  an  extent  therein  limited,  to  accept  the  Services  of  such  parts 
of  his  Militia  Forces  in  Ireland  as  may  vohuntarily  offer  themselves  to 
be  employed  in  Great  Britain. 

4^  Geo.  III.  c.  31— An  Act  for  allowing  a  certain  Proportion  of 
the  Militia  in  Great  Britian  voluntarily  to  enlist  into  his  Majesty's 
Regular  forces  and  Royal  Marines. 

45  Geo.  III.  c.  90 — An  Act  to  empower  his  Majesty  to  retain  upon 
full  pay  and  allowances  Officers  of  the  Militia  during  the  war,  not- 
withstanding the  reduction. 

46  Geo.  III.  c.  91 — An  Act  for  return  of  corrcfct  Lists  of  persons 
liable  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  under  an  Act  passed  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  present  Majesty ;  and  to  suspend  the  Ballot  for  the  Militia 
in  England  for  two  years. 

46  Geo.  III.  c.  124— An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  accept  the 
services  of  Volunteers  from  the  Militia  of  Ireland  under  certain  re- 
strictions. 

47  Geo.  III.  sess.  2,  c.  57 — An  Act  for  allowing  a  certain  Pro- 
portion of  the  Militia  in  Great  Britain  voluntarily  to  enlist  into  his 
Majesty's  Regular  Forces. 

47  Geo.  III.  sess.  2,  c.  71 — An  Act  for  the  speedily  completing 
the  Militia  of  Great  Britain,  and  increasing  the  same  under  certain 
limitations  and  restrictions. 


Preambles  of  some  of  the  Militia  Acts  front  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Militia  Act  in  the  year  1808. 

13  Car.  II.  c.  6.~Forasmuch  as  within  all  his  Majesty's  realms  and 
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dominions,  the  sole  supreme  government,  command  and  disposition  of 
the  Militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  or  land,  and  of  all  sorts  of  places 
of  strength,  is,  and  by  the  laws  of  England  ever  was,  the  undoubted 
right  of  his  Majesty,  and  his  royal  predecessors,  kings  and  queens 
of  England  ;  and  that  both  or  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  can- 
not, nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same,  nor  can,  nor  lawfully  may  arise 
or  levy  any  war  offensive  or  defensive  against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs 
or  lawful  successors ;  and  yet  the  contrary  thereof  hath  of  late  years 
been  practised  almost  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  this  kingdom : 
and  during  the  late  usurped  governments  many  evil  and  rebellious 
principles  have  been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  which,  unless  prevented,  may  break  forth  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  peace  and  quiet  thereof:  And  whereas  an  Act  is  under  con- 
sideration for  exercising  the  militia  with  most  safety  and  ease  to  the 
king  and  his  people,  which  Act  cannot  as  yet  be  perfect,  &c. :  Be  it 
therefore  enacted,  &c. 

1  Geo.  I.  Stat.  2,  c.  14. — Whereas  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King  Charles  the  Second, 
intituled,  **An  Act  for  ordering  the  Forces  in  the  several  Counties  of 
this  Kingdom"  [13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  3],  it  was  (amongst  other  things) 
enacted,  that  in  case  of  invasions,  insurrections,  or  rebellions,  whereby 
occasion  should  be  to  draw  out  the  soldiers  mentioned  and  appointed 
in  and  by  the  said  Act  into  actual  service,  the  persons  charged  by  the 
said  Act  with  horses,  horsemen  and  arms,  or  with  foot  soldiers  and 
arms,  should  provide  each  their  soldiers  respectively  with  pay  in  hand, 
not  exceeding  one  month's  pay,  as  should  be  in  that  behalf  directed 
by  the  respective  lieutenants  of  the  several  counties,  and  in  their 
absence,  or  otherwise  by  their  directions,  by  their  deputies,  or  any 
three  or  more  o{  them,  &c.,  &c. ;  And  whereas  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  public  safety  and  defence  of  this  realm  to  draw  out  the  said 
forces  into  actual  service,  more  particularly  at  this  time,  when  tumults 
and  rebellions  are  fomented  at  home,  supported  by  hopes  of  assistance 
from  a  foreign  invasion,  &c.,  &c. :  And  whereas  it  may  so  happen  that 
the  entire  militia  of  any  county  or  counties,  within  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  England,  cannot  be  assembled  and  got  ready  to  march 
in  so  short  a  time  as  necessity  may  require,  for  the  suppressing  of 
insurrections  and  rebellion,  or  for  repelling  of  invasion,  &c. :  And 
v%hereas  the  arms  and  accoutrements  directed  to  be  provided  for  horse 
and  foot  soldiers  of  the  militia  by  former  Acts  of  Parliament,  are  in 
a  great  measure  become  useless,  &c. 

30  Geo.  II.  c.  25. — Whereas  a  well-ordered  and  well-disciplined 
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militia  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  safety,  peace  and  prosperity  of 
this  kingdom :  and  whereas  the  laws  now  in  being  for  the  regulation 
of  the  militia  are  defective  and  inefiTectual :  Be  it  enacted,  &c. 

2  Geo.  III.  c.  20. -^Whereas  a  well-regulated  militia  has  been  found 
to  be  of  great  utility,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  internal 
defence  of  this  country  :  and  whereas  the  laws  now  in  force  for  the 
training  and  regulation  thereof  are  in  some  respects  defective  :  Be  it 
therefore  enacted,  &c. 

9  Geo.  III.  c.  42. — Whereas  a  well-regulated  militia  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  internal  defence  of  this  country  :  and  whereas  the 
laws  now  in  force  for  the  training  and  regulating  the  militia,  which  are 
by  experience  found  to  be  useful  and  beneficial,  are  near  expiring : 
and  whereas  the  qualifications  of  deputy  lieutenants  and  officers  serving 
in  the  militia,  directed  and  required  in  and  by  the  Act  of  the  second 
year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  hath  been  found  inconvenient  and 
detrimental  to  the  service,  by  rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  deputy  lieutenants  to  act  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  militia,  and  of  subaltern  officers  to  the  several  corps  of 
militia  now  raised  :  and  whereas  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
that  service  if  the  qualifications  required  by  the  said  Act  for  deputy 
lieutenants  and  subaltern  officers  were  lessened,  and  the  qualifications 
required  for  the  superior  officers  were  increased,  so  as  thereby  to 
give  to  the  public,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  security  :  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,  ^c. 

18  Geo.  III.  c.  59. — Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
internal  defence  of  this  country,  in  times  of  war  and  danger  of  in- 
vasion, that  the  militia  shall  be  kept  up  as  complete  as  possible,  &c. 

26  Geo.  III.  c.  107. — Whereas  a  respectable  military  force,  under 
the  command  of  officers  possessing  landed  property  within  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  this  realm ;  and  the  militia  now 
by  law  established  has  been  found  capable  of  fulfilling  the  purposes  of 
its  institution  ;  and  through  its  constant  readiness,  on  short  notice,  for 
efiTectual  service,  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  internal 
defence  of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  :  and  whereas  the  laws  now 
in  being  relating  to  the  militia  are  inconveniently  numerous ;  and  the 
several  powers  and  provisions  necessary  for  raising,  training  and  regu- 
lating the  militia  would  be  more  easily  executed  if  the  same  were  com- 
prised in  one  Act  of  Parliament,  &c, 

33  Geo.  III.  c.  8. — Whereas  the  families  of  persons  chosen  by  lot 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  as  well  as  the  families  of  corporals,  drummers 
and  fifers,  and  of  substitutes,  hired  men,  or  volunteers  serving  therein, 
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when  embodied  and  called  out  in  actual  service,  and  ordered  to 
march,  may  become  chargeable  to  the  parishes  whereunto  they  be- 
long :  and  whereas  no  provision  is  made  for  such  families :  Be  it  there- 
fore enacted,  &c. 

34  Geo.  III.  c.  16. — Whereas,  in  the  present  situation  of  public 
affairs,  it  is  highly  necessary  and  expedient  that  the  number  of  militia 
forces  should  be  augmented  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  ^'C. 

37  Geo.  III.  c.  3. — Whereas,  in  order  to  prevent  or  repel  any  at- 
tempt which  the  enemies  of  the  country  may  make  to  effect  a  descent 
upon  this  kingdom,  it  is  expedient  to  augment  the  militia  forces  in 
manner  following,  and  to  provide  that  such  augmentation  may  be 
trained  and  exercised  to  arms  without  delay,  an^  embodied  in  case  of 
emergency  :  Be  it  enacted,  &c, 

38  Geo.  III.  c.  18. — Whereas  his  Majesty  hath  been  graciously 
pleased  to  communicate  to  Parliament  his  royal  intention  to  draw  out 
and  embody  the  supplementary  militia,  raised  by  virtue  of  two  Acts 
passed  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  he  shall  think  necessary  to  be  drawn  out  or 
embodied,  and  the  occasion  of  embodying  the  same  :  and  whereas  it 
may  be  expedient  that  only  a  certain  portion  thereof,  in  each  county, 
riding,  or  place,  should  be  embodied  on  the  present  occasion ;  and 
that  the  appointment  of  the  men  necessary  to  constitute  such  propor- 
tion should  be  decided  by  ballot,  to  be  taken  in  each  sub-division  or 
district,  without  assembling  them  previously  out  of  their  sub-division 
or  district :  May  it  therefore  please,  &c. 

39  Geo.  III.  sess.  1,  c.  35. — Whereas  it  will  tend  to  the  further  pro- 
tection, and  to  the  internal  security  of  this  kingdom,  if  every  person 
serving  in  volunteer  corps,  or  in  associations  for  the  defence  of  parti- 
cular cities,  towns  or  places,  and  for  maintaining  public  tranquillity 
and  good  order  within  the  same,  was  to  be  exempted  from  serving  per- 
sonally, or  providing  a  substitute,  in  the  militia,  to  be  raised  by  virtue 
of  two  Acts  made  in  the  twenty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  years  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c, 

39  Geo.  III.  sess.  l,c.  106. — Whereasthepresent  situation  of  public 
affairs  admits  of  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  defensive  force  ex- 
isting in  this  kingdom  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  expedient  to  discharge 
or  disembody  a  certain  proportion  of  the  militia  forces  :  and  whereas 
it  is  expedient  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  militia  should  be  amended 
in  certain  particulars  :  and  whereas  it  is  highly  important  that  the  most 
effectual  measures  should  at  the  same  time  be  adopted  for  augmenting 
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his  Majesty's  regular  forces,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  enemy :  May  it  therefore,  &c, 

39  Geo.  in.  sess.  2,  c.  1 . — Whereas  the  great  increase  of  the  regular 
army  by  the  volunteers  from  the  militia  of  this  kingdom,  under  an  Act 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  has  enabled  his  Majesty  to 
employ  a  considerable  force  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
independence  and  lawful  government  of  the  United  Provinces :  and 
whereas  the  success  which  has  already  attended  his  Majesty'^s  arms 
in  the  employment  of  such  force,  has  greatly  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  ;  and  it  is  thereby  be- 
come expedient  to  disembody,  dismiss,  or  reduce  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  militia  forces  existing  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  enable  his  Majesty 
to  accept  the  services  of  such  of  them  as  may  voluntarily  offer  to  en- 
gage in  his  Majesty's  regular  forces,  under  certain  provisions  and  re- 
strictions, for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war :  May  it  therefore,  fire 

42  Geo.  III.  c.  90. — Whereas  a  respectable  military  force,  under 
the  command  of  officers  possessing  landed  property  within  Great 
Britain,  is  essential  to  the  constitution  ;  and  the  militia,  as  by  law  es- 
tablished, through  its  constant  readiness  on  short  notice  of  effectual 
service,  has  been  found  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  internal  de- 
fence of  this  realm :  and  whereas  it  is  necessary,  for  the  better  fulfilling 
the  purposes  of  the  institution  of  the  militia,  that  the  numbers  thereof 
to  be  raised  and  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  effectual  service  within 
Great  Britain  should  be  augmented,  &c. :  and  whereas  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient that,  in  all  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  of  imminent  danger 
thereof,  and  in  case  of  rebellion,  his  Majesty  should  be  empowered  to 
increase,  without  delay,  the  number  of  militia  forces,  for  the  more 
effectual  protection  and  defence  of  this  realm,  &c. 

44  Geo.  III.  c.  32. — Whereas  divers  of  his  Majesty's  militia  regi- 
ments in  Ireland,  in  order  to  evince  their  ardent  and  affectionate  zeal 
for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  for  the  general  interests  and  security  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  have,  by  their  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates,  voluntarily  offered  their  services  to  be  employed  in  Great 
Britain :  and  whereas  it  may  materially  conduce  to  the  general  inte- 
rests and  security  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  his  Majesty  should  be 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  this  distinguished  proof  of  the  attachment 
and  public  spirit  of  his  militia  forces  of  Ireland  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted, 
&c. 

45  Geo.  III.  c.  31. — Whereas  it  is  highly  important  that  the  most 
effectual  measures  should  be  taken  for  augmenting  his  Majesty's  regular 
forces  and  royal  marines,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  present 
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war;  and  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  allow  so  many  of  the  militia  now 
serving  in  Great  Britain,  as  may  exceed  the  original  quotas  specified 
in  two  Acts,  passed  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  bis  present 
Majesty,  in  relation  to  the  militia  of  England  and  Scotland  respectively, 
to  be  reduced,  and  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  accept  the  services  of  such 
of  them  as  may  voluntarily  offer  to  enlist  in  his  Majesty's  regular 
forces  and  royal  marines,  under  certain  provisions  and  restrictions : 
May  it  therefore,  &c. 


Question  arising  upon  the  Militia  Bill  of  1756,  and  two  points  to  whick 

it  had  relation. 

House  of  Lords,  May,  1756. — Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Hardwicke) 
— My  Lords,  the  fundamental  question  arising  upon  this  Bill  is  a  con- 
stitutional question,  and  has  relation  to  two  of  the  most  interesting 
points  which  can  possibly  come  under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
1.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the  general  balance  of  power  io 
this  constitution.  2.  The  state  of  this  country  in  respect  of  the  edu- 
cation, employment,  and  industry  of  your  people.  These  will  be  al- 
lowed to  be  important  points ;  and  if  thia  bill  alters  them,  it  alters 
them  by  a  perpetual  law. 


A.D.  1756.  —  The  Militia  Bill  most  properly  prepared  and  brought  in  by 

the  House  of  Commons, 

House  of  Lords,  May,  1756.— Lord  Talbot:  My  Lords,  the  Bill 
now  before  us  was,  I  think,  most  properly  first  prepared  and  brought 
in  by  the  orders  of  the  other  House  ;  for  as  they  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  they  are  the  best  judges  what  sort  of  militia  will  be  least 
burthensome  to  the  people,  and  what  number  of  men  may  be  furnished 
by  each  respective  division.  I  therefore  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
as  an*  objection  to  the  Bill  now  before  us  that  it  was  first  brought  in 
and  passed  by  the  other  House ;  for  if  we  be  ever  so  lucky  as  to  obtain 
a  law  for  establishing  an  useful  militia,  the  Bill  for  that  purpose  must« 
I  believe,  be  first  brought  in  and  passed  by  the  (nher  House,  and  that 
Bill  must  be  passed  by  us. — 1  hope  it  will  be  passed  by  us,  even  though 
upon  the  third  reading  some  objections  should  be  made  to  it ;  for  as 
it  is  much  easier  to  criticise  than  to  compose,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
wit  of  man  to  form  a  Bill  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  possible  to  start 
an  objection  to  any  part  of  it.  In  all  such  cases,  if  the  objections  be 
such  as  cannot  then  be  removed  by  amendments,  and  the  errors  such 
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as  canDot  produce  any  great  inconvenience,  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  pass  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  because,  when  the  law  comes  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  it  will  then  most  clearly  appear  whether  the 
objections  were  well  founded,  and  if  they  were,  the  proper  amend- 
ments will  be  roost  easily  made. 


The  Militia  Law  subsisting  when  the  Bill  of  1756  was  brought  in. 

House  of  Lords,  May,  1756. — Lord  Temple:  My  Lords,  with  re- 
spect to  the  law  now  subsisting,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  crown 
to  cause  it  to  be  carried  duly  into  execution.  The  intention  of  the 
law  certainly  is,  that  none  but  gentlemen  of  character  and  fortune 
shall  be  appointed  officers  in  the  militia ;  but  as  the  lord  lieutenant 
in  each  county  has  an  unlimited  power  to  appoint  whomsoever  he 
pleases,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  crown  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
some  men  of  low  rank  and  fortune ;  and  when  any  one  such  is  ap- 
pointed, gentlemen  of  superior  rank  and  fortune  disdain  to  serve  with 
such  officers,  and  refuse  to  accept  of,  or  throw  up  the  commission  they 
have  accepted ;  by  which  means  all  the  commissions  in  our  militia 
have  come  at  last  to  be  generally  in  the  hands  of  men  of  low  rank, 
and  little  or  no  fortune.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  has 
brought  our  present  militia  into  such  contempt;  and  another  is,  a 
defect  or  omission  in  the  Act  itself;  for  no  provision  is  therein  made 
for  continuing  any  foot  soldier  in  the  service  for  such  a  time  as  may 
make  him  any  way  master  of  his  business  ;  and  the  horse  militia  pro- 
vided by  that  act  is  ridiculous ;  for  there  is  no  obligation  upon  any 
man  to  furnish  such  a  horse  as  is  trained  to  the  service,  without  which 
no  cavalry  can  be  of  any  use,  but  must  occasion  confusion  wherever 
they  are.  The  advisers  of  this  bill  now  before  us  were,  therefore,  I 
think,  in  the  right  not  to  provide  for  any  horse  militia ;  for  such  a  one 
is  indeed  impossible,  unless  you  establish  a  riding  house  in  every 
division  ;  and,  indeed,  in  a  country  so  much  inclosed  as  this  is,  there 
is  no  great  occasion  for  cavalry  ;  for  a  body  of  infantry  may  always, 
by  means  of  our  enclosures,  prevent  their  being  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  cavalry  ;  and  for  securing  a  distant  pass,  a  body  of  infantry  may 
be  mounted  on  horseback  when  great  expedition  is  necessary.  My 
Lords,  I  could  mention  many  other  defects  in  the  militia  laws  now  sub- 
sisting, every  one  of  which,  as  well  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill  before  us  ;  therefore,  from  the  bad  success  of  the 
militia  laws  now  subsisting,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  is  impossible 
to  contrive  any  effectual  law  for  establishing  a  well  disciplined  and 
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serviceable  militia.  A  life  of  idleness,  or  of  continual  military  exer- 
cise, was  never  judged  to  be  necessary  for  forming  a  well-disciplined 
soldier,  even  in  the  most  regular  armies.  On  the  contrary,  a  course 
of  idleness  is,  by  all  eminent  writers  upon  the  art  military,  declared  to 
be  of  the  utmost  bad  consequence  to  an  army,  even  though  it  be  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace.  Therefore,  I  must  think,  that  a  man  who 
labours  hard  for  six  days  of  the  week,  and  spends  great  part  of  the 
seventh  in  military  exercises,  is  more  likely  to  make  a  good  soldier, 
than  a  man  who  employs  great  part  of  two  or  even  three  days  of  the 
week  in  military  exercises,  and  spends  all  the  rest  in  idleness  and 
drunkenness ;  and  surely,  the  former  may,  in  three  years  time,  learn 
as  much  of  the  military  art  as  is  necessary  for  a  common  soldier ;  for 
I  must  observe,  that  a  common  soldier  has  nothing  to  do  with  drawing 
up  in  battalion,  or  brigade,  or  with  any  of  the  evolutions  now  prac- 
tised, all  of  these  being  the  proper  province  of  the  officers  only. 
But  suppose,  my  lords,  that  our  militia  officers,  after  three  or  more 
years  service,  are  a  little  deficient  in  their  knowledge  how  to  form  in 
battalion,  or  brigade,  how  to  double  their  files,  how  to  form  the 
hollow  square,  or  how  to  perform  any  of  the  other  operations  usual  in 
war ;  and  suppose  that  our  militia  men  are  not  quite  so  dexterous  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  management  of  the  musket  and  bayonet ;  yet 
let  us  consider,  that  to  prepare  to  invade  this  kingdom  with  an  army 
superior  to  that  we  always  keep  on  foot,  or  even  to  that  part  of  it 
which  we  always  keep  in  or  near  London,  must  require  a  great  many 
weeks,  if  not  months :  such  a  preparation  we  shall  always  have  notice 
of,  if  we  are  not  infatuated,  at  least  four  or  five  weeks  before  it  can  be 
finished.  Upon  the  first  notice  of  it,  we  must  suppose  that  our  sove* 
reign  will  order  the  militia  of  some  of  the  counties  at  least  to  be  drawn 
out ;  from  the  time  they  are  drawn  out  they  may  be  exercised  every 
day ;  and  by  such  daily  exercise  they  may  in  three  or  four  weeks  be 
fully  instructed,  and  made  complete  masters  of  every  part  of  military 
knowledge,  in  which  they  were  before  deficient,  so  as  to  be  equal  in 
knowledge  and  dexterity  with  any  mercenary  troops  whatever;  and, 
as  most  of  our  militia  will  always  have  some  stake' to  fight  for,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  they  will  exceed  them  in  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. The  militia  of  those  counties  alone  which  lie  upon  the  south 
east,  south,  and  south  west  coasts  of  this  island,  amount  to  above 
20,000  men,  according  to  what  is  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  us. 
If  we  had  last  winter  had  such  a  militia  established,  well  disciplined, 
and  ready  to  be  drawn  out  upon  the  first  notice,  I  believe  the  French 
would  not  so  much  as  have  pretended  a  design  to  invade  us,  for  that 
1852.— No.  12.  N 
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they  really  had  such  a  design  I  very  much  douht.  But  they  would 
not  so  much  as  have  pretended  it,  because  it  could  not  have  given  us 
any  alarm,  or  suspended  the  execution  of  any  warlike  measure  we  had 
resolved  on,  as  with  the  additions  we  had  made  to  our  army  we  could 
have  met  them  in  a  few  days  after  their  landing,  with  an  army  of  regu- 
lars and  militia  much  superior  to  any  they  could  possibly  embark ; 
and  I  must  here  observe,  that  if  such  a  bill  as  this  had  been  passed 
into  a  law  twenty  years  ago,  much  greater  and  more  formidable  addi- 
tions might  have  been  made  to  our  regular  army. 


Norfolk  MiUtia. 

Norfolk  enjoys  a  great  military  distinction.  Its  militia  was  the  first 
that  marched  out  of  its  own  county.  This  was  upon  a  threat  of  inva- 
sion in  1759.  In  August  of  that  year  its  head  quarters  were  at  Hilsey 
Barracks. — Old  MS.  Notes. 


A.D.   1808. — Local  MiUtia — Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Lord 

Castlereagh, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1808. — Lord  Castlereaoh  said:  He 
should  be  wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  occasions  might  arise  in  which  the  services  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  community  as  volunteers  would  appear  no  longer  called  for 
by  any  pressing  emergency.  This  was  the  crisis  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  provide  for,  and  no  time  could  be  so  properly  selected  to  make 
that  provision  as  the  present  moment,  when  the  volunteer  corps  were 
so  high  in  number,  zeal,  and  discipline ;  when  defalcation  appeared  to 
be  at  a  great  distance,  and  when  the  remedy  that  might  be  provided 
for  its  eventual  existence  might  be  matured  and  perfected  before  it 
would  be  wanted,  and  might  come  into  operation  so  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly as  to  create  none  of  those  agitations  that  were  unavoidable, 
when  great  deficiencies  were  to  be  supplied  hy  sudden  exertions.  If 
the  war  should  continue  very  long,  or  if  a  peace  should  be  made,  the 
volunteers  might  in  either  case  return  to  those  domestic  habits  from 
which  the  imminent  danger  of  the  country,  a  call  always  imperative  on 
Britons,  had  drawn  them  forth.  This  event,  whenever  it  might  take 
place,  it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  see  that  the  country  was 
prepared  for.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  proposing  a  plan  that 
would  be  equally  operative  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  that  the  country  would  be  at  no  moment  unprepared.    It  was 
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better  that  the  attention  o£  Parliament  should  be  called  to  this  subject 
in  time  of  war  than  in  peace,  for  nothing  was  more  inconsistent  with 
peace,  nothing  more  likely  to  disturb  its  tranquillity,  or  to  shorten  its 
duration,  than  to  agitate  enquiries,  and  to  be  occupied  about  arrange- 
ments connected  with  war.  He  supposed  no  argument  was  necessary 
to  convince  gentlemen  of  the  propriety  of  making  every  possible  ex- 
ertion to  put  our  military  establishment  in  the  most  respectable  posture. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  state  of  Europe  to  see  that  by  no 
other  means  could  we  be  enabled  to  treat  for  peace  on  equal  grounds'; 
and  except  we  made  peace  on  equal  grounds  it  would  be  no  peace.  It 
was  necessary  for  us  to  put  forth  and  array  our  strength  in  such  a 
manner,  as  not  only  to  render  our  coast  invulnerable  in  war,  but  also 
to  show  the  enemy  that  he  had  no  chance  of  accomplishing  his  object 
in  peace,  and  to  teach  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  live  in  the  world 
with  one  power,  that  he  could  not  hope  either  to  conquer  or  to  intimi- 
date. In  this  view,  however  high  an  opinion  he  had  of  the  volunteers, 
he  conceived  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  the  permanent  defence  of  the 
country  dependent  upon  the  feelings  of  individuals ;  and  be  conceived . 
it  right  to  propose  a  system,  invariable  in  its  operation,  which  would 
prevent  the  public  security  from  being  ever  compromised. 


A.D.  1808.  Local  Militia, — Another  Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Lord 

Castlereagh, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1808. — Lord  Castlereaoh  said  :  He 
proposed  to  give  to  the  crown  a  power  to  create  a  local  militia,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  60,000  men  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  volunteer  force  should  diminish,  and  to  supersede 
them   totally  if  they  should  withdraw  their  services  in  the   event  of 
peace.     It  was  a  satisfaction,  that  in  creating  this  force,  which  was 
compulsory  in  the  first  instance,  the  country  had  the  benefit  of  trying 
the  experiment  on  a  limited  scale,  to  proceed  to  a  more  extensive  ap- 
plication of  the  principle,  if  it  should  be  found  successful.     He  felt  it 
desirable  to  proceed  according  to  the  accustomed  habits  and  principles 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  he  would  propose  to  conform  the  consti- 
tution of  this  force  to  that  of  the  militia,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  the  militia  was  now  like  the  regular  forces,  the  militia  in  time 
of  peace  would  be  assumed  as  a  model,  and  consequently  the  services 
of  this  force  would  be  confined  to  its  counties,  except  in  time  of  inva- 
sion, or  when  the  enemy  should  be  actually  on  the  coast,  when  alone 
it  might  be  marched  out  of  its  counties.     It  should  be  assembled  at 

N  2 
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con?enient  tiroes  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  training  only,  except 
in  time  of  invasion,  when  actual  service  might  be  demanded.  With 
respect  to  the  terms  of  engagement,  one  year's  training  was  wholly 
inadequate.  It  was  desirable  that  the  men  should  not  be  taken 
away  inconveniently  from  their  occupations,  without  compensating  the 
country  by  substantial  improvement.  It  was  desirable  also  to  prevent 
the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  confusion  of  the  ballot,  and  on  these 
grounds  it  was  intended  to  propose  an  engagement  to  the  individuals 
for  a  certain  time,  and  to  bind  them  to  do  permanent  duty  in  their 
own  counties  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  This  obligation  he  hoped 
would  not  be  considered  hard,  at  a  time  when  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  continue  the  occupations  of  industry  depended  on  every  man's 
being  able  to  defend  the  seat  of  that  industry  with  arms  in  his  hands. 
It  was  intended  to  allow  no  substitutes.  This  force  was  not  like  the 
moveable  militia,  which  taking  men  for  years  away  from  their  homes 
and  establishments,  would  often  be  ruinous  to  families,  unless  substi- 
tution were  allowed.  A  few  days'  service  within  his  county  would  be 
no  hardship  to  any  man,  and  if  every  one  was  allowed  to  come  into 
the  market  for  a  substitute,  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the 
country  would  be  felt  in  the  enormous  rise  of  the  bounties,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  provisional  cavalry,  in  which,  though  the  service  was 
within  the  county  and  confined  to  one  particular  period  of  the  year, 
the  price  of  substitutes  rose  to  fifty  or  sixty  guineas.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  right  to  allow  no  substitutes ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  injurious  confusion  of  the  highest  with  the  lowest  ranks,  some 
mitigation  should  be  admitted,  and  what  he  should  propose  was  this — 
he  would  allow  the  party  to  retire  on  paying  a  fine  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  discourage  the  having  recourse  to  it,  except  in  very 
strong  cases.  He  would  wish  to  encourage  the  service  of  persons 
of  rank  as  officers ;  conceiving  there  were  many  persons  who  would 
enter  into  this  service  voluntarily,  he  proposed  that  such  ofiTers  should 
be  received,  and  that  the  ballot  should  be  enforced  only  where  there 
were  no  offers,  no  selection  by  the  parish  officers.  '  He  would  not 
allow  the  parishes,  any  more  than  individuals,  to  find  substitutes ;  for 
though  they  would  not  create  so  general  a  competition  in  the  mar- 
ket, they  would  yet  create  enough  to  do  mischief.  To  prevent  this, 
he  proposed  a  penalty  on  the  person  consenting  to  be  a  substitute,  and 
on  the  parish  accepting  him.  He  proposed  to  give  a  small  bounty  of 
two  or  three  guineas  to  those  who  should  enter  voluntarily,  in  order  to 
render  the  compulsory  obligation  of  the  law  unnecessary.  It  was 
intended  to  submit  persons,  from  a  certain  age  to  a  certain  age,  to  the 
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compulsory  obligation  of  the  ballot,  and  by  a  little  attention  to  the 
classes  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  the  proper  proportion.  But  it 
was  only  in  the  event  of  a  deficiency  of  volunteers  that  the  ballot  was 
to  be  taken  up ;  therefore  age  could  not  be  so  well  applied,  and  the 
state  of  the  volunteer  establishment  would  always  be  a  difficult  matter 
of  regulation.  It  would  be  better  in  these  circumstances  to  throw  out 
persons  of  more  advanced  age  altogether,  and  then  there  would  be 
every  reason  to  be  sure  that  the  young  men  would  readily  take  upon 
them  the  increased  burthen  of  a  larger  share  in  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Looking  to  a  period  when,  instead  of  60,000,  the  ballot 
was  to  be  enforced  for  a  greater  number,  he  propose.d  that  the  ages 
to  which  it  should  apply  should  be  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five ;  and 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  should  not  offer,  he  proposed 
that  the  ballot  should  apply  between  these  ages.  The  qualifications 
of  officers  he  looked  on  as  highly  important ;  and  he  proposed  that  the 
regulations  of  the  militia  should  be  adopted  as  they  now  stood.  No 
qualification  on  this  head  was  required  for  subalterns.  There  was  a 
latitude  given  in  the  recommendation  of  captains,  if  persons  qualified 
could  not  be  found.  Field  officers  would  be  left  as  before ;  and 
though  it  was  difficult  now  to  get  qualified  persons  to  serve,  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  service  within  the  county  would  be  more  attractive,  and 
that  qualified  persons  would  come  forward  to  undertake  it.  He  would 
propose,  that  retired  field  officers  of  the  line  should  be  eligible,  and 
he  was  sure  it  would  be  considered  as  a  distinction  justly  due  to  those 
officers  who  had  reached  that  high  station. 


Dissolution  of  Parliament, 

20th  November,  1675. — The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  There  is  no 
question  but  it  is  the  King's  undisputed  prerogative  to  call  and  end 
parliaments  when  he  pleases,  and  no  man,  or  number  of  men,  can  limit 
him  a  time  ;  but  the  greatest  prince  cannot  avoid  the  being  limited  by 
the  nature  of  things.  Representatives  of  the  people  are  necessary  to 
the  making  laws,  and  there  is  a  time  when  it  is  morally  demonstrable, 
that  men  cease  to  be  representatives,  there  being  circumstances  and 
proprieties  that  distinguish  every  thing  as  well  as  person  in  the  world. 
So  that  to  conclude  this  head,  we  owe  the  Prince  the  observance  of 
his  time  and  place,  both  for  calling  and  duration  of  Parliaments ;  and 
the  Prince  owes  us,  not  only  the  frequencies  of  parliaments^  but  that 
our  representations  should  be  preserved  to  us  in  them. 

See  before,  pp.  32  and  127. 
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A.  D.  1783. — Dissolution  to  suit  the  convenience  of  an  OMUntious 

Young  Man. 

House  of  Commons,  19th  December,  1783. — Mr.  Fox  said:  Gen- 
tlemen would,  no  doubt,  think  it  much  better  at  this  moment,  when 
such  calamities  were  hanging  over  the  country ;  when,  by  a  rash,  in- 
considerate, and  dangerous  measure,  the  Parliament  was  brought,  if 
report  was  to  be  credited,  to  nearly  the  eve  of  a  dissolution,  gentlemen, 
he  said,  would  think  it  much  better  to  subject  the  House  to  the  incon- 
venience of  being  kept  two  or  three  days  longer  from  their  country 
seats  and  their  pleasures,  than  to  leave  their  country  exposed  to  the 
dreadful  calamities  that  a  dissolution  would  draw  down  upon  the  na- 
tion. He  confessed  he  was  struck  with  astonishment,  that  there  could 
be  found  in  the  kingdom  a  subject  daring  enough  to  advise  his  sove- 
reign to  so  desperate  a  measure.  He  meant  not  to  question  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  in  dissolving  Parliaments ;  but  no  one  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  question  the  undoubted  right  of  that  House  to  call 
ministers  to  account  for  any  wanton  or  imprudent  exercise  of  that  pre- 
rogative. No  one  would  say  that  such  a  prerogative  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised merely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  an  ambitious  young  man  : 
and  he  there,  in  the  face  of  the  House,  declared,  that  if  that  dissolution 
should  take  place,  and  very  solid,  substantial,  and  satisfactory  reasons 
were  not  assigned  for  it,  he  would,  if  he  should  have  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  the  next  Parliament,  move  a  very  serious  inquiry  into  the  busi- 
ness, and  bring  the  advisers  of  it  to  account.  At  present  it  would 
render  gentlemen  in  some  degree  accomplices  in  the  guilt  of  a  disso- 
lution without  cause,  to  suSer  the  Land-tax  Bill  to  go  out  of  their 
hands,  until  they  should  have  taken  such  measures  as  would  guard 
against  the  evils  which  might  be  expected  from  a  dissolution. 


He  must  be  a  timid  man,  and  unfit  to  he  the  Minister  of  this  Country^ 
who  sho9ild  be  deterred  from  a  Dissolution  by  a  Resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons, 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1783. — Mr.  Arden  (afterwards 
Lord  Alvanley)*  said  :  He  must  be  a  timid  man  indeed,  and  unfit  to 
be  the  minister  of  this  country,  who  should  be  deterred  from  a  disso- 
lution by  a  resolution  of  that  House  upon  a  question  of  their  own 
continuation  or  annihilation ;  for  they  were  not  to  be  the  judges  whe- 
ther the  dissolution,  supposing  it  to  have  taken  place,  was  or  was  not 

*  Master  of  the  Rolls,  1788  -,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commoo  Pleas,  1800. 
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a  wrong  measure :  that  question  was  to  be  deternnined  by  another 
House  of  Commons,  by  whom  it  was  possible  the  dissolution  might 
be  applauded  instead  of  being  condemned.  He  would  admit,  that  it 
was  no  light  matter  to  advise  the  dissolution  of  Parliament;  but  those 
who  were  to  be  annihilated  by  it  were  not  the  most  proper  judges  in 
the  world  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  measure. 


The  Assertion  of  Mr,  Arden  {afterwards  Lord  Altanley)  that  he 
must  he  a  timid  man  and  unfit  to  be  the  Minister  of  this  Country ^ 
who  should  be  deterred  from  a  Dissolution  by  a  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1 783. — Mr.  Fox  said :  He  must  take 
notice  of  the  expression  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Arden)  that  he 
must  be  a  timid  man  indeed,  and  unfit  to  be  the  minister  of  this  coun- 
try, who  should  he  deterred  from  a  dissolution  of  parliament  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  thought  that  the  learned 
gentleman,  who  had  studied  the  constitution,  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  voice  of  the  House  of  (Commons  was  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  England,  at  least  as  long  as  it  did  not  appear  to  be  contradicted 
by  the  people.  Would  the  learned  gentleman  say,  that  he  would  be  a 
timid  minister  who  should  suffer  himself  to  be  deterred  from  dis- 
solving parliament  by  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England  ?  Possibly 
the  learned  gentleman  might  answer  in  the  atBrmative  ;  but  he  would 
tell  him,  that  he  must  be  a  bold  minister  indeed,  who  should  dare  to 
despise  the  voice  of  the  people.  Premature  dissolutions  were  at  all 
times  dangerous. 


A.  D.  1783.     Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  King  not  to 

dissolve  Parliament. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1783. — Resolved,  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  humbly  to  represent  to  his 
Majesty,  that  his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  think  themselves 
bound  in  duty  humbly  to  represent  to  his  Majesty  that  alarming 
reports  of  an  intended  dissolution  of  Parliament  have  gone  forth. 

That  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons,  dutifully  acknowledging  the 
wisdom  of  the  constitution  in  trusting  to  the  Crown  that  just  and 
legal  prerogative,  and  fully  confiding  in  his  Majesty's  royal  wisdom 
and  paternal  care  of  his  people  for  the  most  beneficial  exercise  of  it, 
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desire  with  great  humility  to  represent  to  his  Majesty  the  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  which  appear  to  them,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  state  of  the  nation^  likely  to  follow  from  a  prorogation  or  disso- 
lution of  the  Parliament  in  the  present  arduous  and  critical  conjunc- 
ture of  affairs.  The  maintenance  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  support 
of  the  revenue  demand  the  most  immediate  attention :  tlie  disorders 
prevailing  in  the  government  of  the  East  Indies,  at  home  and  abroad, 
call  aloud  for  instant  reformation  ;  and  the  state  of  the  East  India 
Company's  finances,  from  the  pressing  demands  upon  them,  require  a 
no  less  immediate  support  and  assistance  from  parliament. 

That  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  are  at  present  proceeding  with 
the  utmost  diligence  upon  these  great  objects  of  government,  as  re- 
commended to  their  attention  by  his  Majesty's  gracious  speech  from 
the  throne,  but  which  must  necessarily  be  frustrated  and  disappointed 
by  the  delay  attending  a  dissolution,  and  most  especially  the  affairs  of 
the  East  Indies,  by  the  assembling  of  a  new  Parliament,  not  prepared, 
by  previous  inquiry,  to  enter,  with  equal  effect,  upon  an  object  in- 
volving long  and  intricate  details,  which  his  Majesty*s  faithful  Com- 
mons have  investigated,  for  two  years  past,  with  the  most  laborious, 
earnest  and  unremitting  attention. 

That  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons,  deeply  affected  by  these  im- 
portant considerations,  impressed  with  the  highest  reverence  and  affec- 
tion for  his  Majesty *s  person,  and  anxious  to  preserve  the  lustre  and 
safely  of  his  government,  do  humbly  beseech  his  Majesty  to  suffer  his 
faithful  Commons  to  proceed  on  the  business  of  the  session,  the  fur- 
therance of  which  is  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
public ;  and  that  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  hearken  to 
the  advice  of  his  faithful  Commons,  and  not  to  the  secret  advices  of 
particular  persons,  who  may  have  private  interests  of  their  own,  sepa- 
rate from  the  true  interests  of  his  Majesty  and  his  people. 


The  Kings  /Answer  to  the  above-mentioned  Address, 

House  of  Commons,  24th  December,  1783. — Gentlemen,  It  has 
been  my  constant  object  to  employ  the  authority  intrusted  to  me  by 
the  constitution  to  its  true  and  only  end — the  good  of  my  people  : 
and  I  am  always  happy  in  concurring  with  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
my  faithful  Commons.  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  support 
of  the  public  credit  and  revenue  must  demand  your  most  earnest  and 
vigilant  care.  The  state  of  the  East  Indies  is  also  an  object  of  as 
much  delicacy  and  importance  as  can  exercise  the  wisdom  and  j  ustice 
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of  parliament.  I  trust  you  will  proceed  in  those  considerations  with 
all  convenient  speed,  after  such  an  adjournment  as  the  present  cir- 
cumstances may  seem  to  require.  And  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  in- 
terrupt your  meeting  by  any  exercise  of  my  prerogative  either  of 
prorogation  or  dissolution. 


The  next  House  of  Commons, 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1783. — Mr.  Erskine  said  :  That, 
speaking  constitutionally,  any  honourable  gentleman  would  be  right  in 
not  supposing  that  a  single  member  of  the  present  House  o(  Commons 
would  be  returned  to  the  next  House  of  Commons. 


Question  of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament  during 

the  Session, 

House  of  Commons,  January,  178't — Mr.  Fox  said:  It  had  been 
denied  by  many  great  lawyers  that  there  was  a  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  during  a  session,  and  while  business 
and  petitions  were  pending.  Of  this,  liowever,  he  was  certain,  that 
there  had  not  been  an  instance  since  the  Revolution  of  any  such  exercise 
of  the  prerogative,  if  it  did  exist.  Amidst  all  the  contentions  of  party, 
since  that  glorious  period,  the  Parliament  had  never  been  dissolved 
during  the  business  of  a  session.  In  the  reigns  of  the  miserable  family 
of  the  Stuarts,  this  sort  of  violence  was  not  uncommon.  Charles  I. 
had  done  it,  Charles  II.  had  done  it,  James  II.  had  done  it;  and  it 
was  remembered — he  hoped  engraven  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen — 
that  when  this  violent  measure  was  last  perpetrated,  which  was  by 
James  II.,  that  monarch  had  not  been  allowed  to  meet  another.  He 
dissolved  one  Parliament  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  and  it  put  a  period 
to  his  violations  of  the  constitution,  and  to  his  reign.  Great  authorities 
had  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  Crown  did  not  possess  this 
prerogative.  Lord  Somers,  for  instance,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  pub- 
lished, asserted  the  doctrine.* 


Prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1 784. — Lord  North  said :  The  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament  was  unquestionable; 
but  prerogative  could  receive  efficacy  only  from  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  Parliament ;  without  these  it  would  be  a  scarecrow  prero- 
gative, and  without  them  the  King  would  be  nobody ;  but  when  the 

*  See  before,  p.  127. 
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prerogative  was  supported  by  the  coD6dence  of  the  nation,  it  made 
the  King  somebody  ;  it  made  him  the  greatest  prince  in  the  world ; 
and  whoever  would  attempt  to  make  him  great  without  the  support  of 
parliament  and  his  people,  would  only  deceive  his  Majesty  and  disap- 
point themselves. 


Prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  calling  and  diuohing  Parliament. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1784. — General  Conway  said :  That 
those  who  were  advocates  for  the  absolute  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
in  calling  and  dissolving  parliaments,  unchecked  by  discretion,  ought 
to  look  back  to  the  history  of  this  country.  Charles  I.  used  to  dissolve 
parliaments  at  his  pleasure,  as  did  also  Charles  II.  The  unfortunate 
James  II.  trod  in  their  footsteps ;  but  these  dissolutions  cost  the  first 
his  head,  and  the  last  his  kingdom. 


Petitioning  the  Crown  to  call  Parliaments  together  or  to  dissolve  them. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1784. — Mr.  John  Lee*  said:  That  as 
it  was  well  known  that  every  subject  in  the  kingdom  might  petition 
the  Crown  either  to  call  parliaments  together  or  dissolve  them,  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  that  House  could  not  do  in  its  collective  capa- 
city as  the  representatives  of  the  Commons  of  England,  what  every 
one,  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  their  constituents,  was  legally  autho  • 
rized  to  do. 


Lord  Surrey  asked  the  Prime  Minister  to  inform  the  House  whether  a 

Dissolution  would  take  place. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1784. — Lord  Surrey  begged  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Pitt)  to  inform  the  House  whether 
a  dissolution  would  take  place  before  the  India  Bill  should  have  been 
disposed  of.  He  had  a  petition  from  Sheffield  for  a  bill,  that  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  that  town  to  carry  on  its  business ;  but  as  the 
idea  of  a  dissolution  pervaded  men's  minds,  the  people  of  Sheffield  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  apply  to  the  House  at  present,  lest,  after  they 
should  have  proceeded  some  way  in  the  bill,  the  Parliament  should 
be  dissolved,  and  they  should  thereby  lose  both  their  money  and  their 
pains. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Mr.  Pepper  Arden)  hoped  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  would  give  no  answer  at  all  to  the  question.     He  wished 

*  Solicitor-GeDeral,  April,  1782,  aod  again  April,  1783 ;  AttorDey-Geoeral,  No* 
vember,  1783;  resigoed  the  folUwiog  mootli. 
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his  country  might  never  have  a  minister  who  should  sufter  himself  to 
be  drawn  in  to  pledge  himself  not  to  advise  the  Crown  in  any  given 
contingency  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  dissolving  his  ParliameiU ; 
and  he  equally  wished  that  this  country  might  never  have  a  King,  who 
would  tie  himself  down  upon  every  occasion  not  to  exercise  this  pre- 
rogative, even  when  it  should  seem  to  himself  and  to  his  rainistert 
advisable  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  Did  gentlemen  wish  to  strip 
the  Crown  of  this  prerogative  ?  Let  them  bring  in  a  bill  for  that 
purpose,  as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  should  declare 
that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  without  their  own  con- 
sent ;  such  a  bill  once  passed  into  a  law,  would  of  course  become 
part  of  the  constitution,  and  then  he  would  have  no  objection  to  it.* 


Dissolution,  a.d.  1784. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1 784. — Lord  North  said  :  He  would 
not  put  any  question  to  ministers  upon  the  subject,  because  they  were 
to  answer  for  their  conduct  in  that  particular  to  another  tribunal, 
should  it  hereafter  appear  that  they  had  advised  his  Majesty  to  dis- 
solve his  Parliament  under  the  present  circumstances  of  public  busi- 
ness. 


The  Dissolution  of  1784. 

House  of  Lords,  July,  1807. — Lord  Grenville  said:  That  the 
dissolution  of  1784  was  justified  by  the  dispute  which  then  arose  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  was  an  unhappy  incident 
in  the  legislative  proceedings  of  this  country,  which  would  always 
bear  out  the  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  and  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  people. 

See  before,  page  107. 


a.d.  1800. — Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  not  to  prorogue 

Parliament, 

House  of  Lords,  July,  1800. — Lord  Holland  said  :  It  nras  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  during  the  important  events  now  transacting  on 
the  continent,  Parliament  should  continue  sitting,  in  order  to  give  such 
advice  to  his  Majesty,  and  make  such  inquiries,  as  the  course  of  events 
should  render  necessary.     He  was  aware  that  this  would  be  objected 

*  See  the  next  Number.  "  Sir  R.  VyTyao  asks  Lord  Ahhorpe  whether  it  wai  the 
intentioD  of  mioiiieni  to  adviM  bis  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parlisment  1**  sad  '*  Lord 
WharDclifTe  aska  Lord  Grey  whetner  minuten  bad  advised  the  Crown  Ip  diaaolve  Fir- 

liament  V 
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to  on  the  ground  of  its  interfering  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown; 
but  such  interference  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the 
constitution.  It  might  also  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the  per- 
sonal inconvenience  it  would  cause  to  many  noble  lords ;  but  he  was 
sure  that  every  noble  lord  who  should  think  a  measure  of  this  kind 
necessary,  would  cheerfully  make  those  sacrifices  which  the  interest 
of  his  country  might  call  for.  He  thought  it  necessary  that  Parlia- 
ment should  continue  sitting,  not  only  to  be  at  its  post  during  the 
present  alarming  crisis,  but  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  all  their  military  operations. 
He  did  not  find  fault  with  ministers  for  not  foreseeing  the  events  of 
the  campaign,  but  for  having  pretended  to  foresee  that  the  campaign 
would  be  favourable.  He  should  therefore  move  **  that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  humbly  to  implore  his  Majesty 
not  to  prorogue  parliament  in  the  present  awful  conjuncture.*'* 


Threat  of  Dissolution. 

House  of  Lords,  June,  1807. — Lord  Holland:  My  Lords,  I 
maintain  that  the  entrance  of  that  misguided  monarch,  Charles  L, 
into  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  a  more  outrageous  violation  of 
the  constitution  than  the  threat  of  a  dissolution  used  by  a  right  hon. 
secretary  of  state  (Mr.  Canning)  in  the  late  House  of  Commons. 


Dissolution  during  a  Session  of  Parliament, 

House  of  Commons,  June,  1807. — Lord  Howick  said  :  That  in  an 
interesting  debate  which  took  place  in  the  year  1784,  an  opinion  was 
quoted  of  Lord  Somers*s,  that  his  Majesty,  during  a  session  of  Par- 
liament, had  no  power  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  With  all  tlie  defer- 
ence that  was  due  to  the  abilities  of  so  able  a  lawyer,  and  so  great  a 
statesman,  he  confessed  that  he  differed  greatly  from  Lord  Somers  on 
this  point.  The  strongest  necessity  might,  in  his  opinion,  exist  for  a 
dissolution  during  a  session  of  Parliament,  namely,  such  a  difference 
between  the  two  Houses  as  should  impede  the  progress  of  public  busi- 
ness. Still,  however,  this  assertion  of  Lord  Somers's  was  sufficient  to 
show  the  extreme  inconvenience  that  resulted  from  a  dissolution  in  the 
midst  of  a  session,  and  that  such  a  measure  ought  not  to  be  resorted 
to  without  the  most  urgent  necessity. — See  before,  p.  127  ;  see  also 
p.  128. 

*  See  the  next  Number.  "  Lord  Wharncliff.:  moves  ao  Address  to  the  Kiog,  repre- 
senting that  a  prorogation  or  dissolution  was  likely  to  he  atteode«i  with  great  danger  to 
the  Crown  and  every  institution  of  the  State." 
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A  bare  Resolution  of  the  House  not  of  any  effect  after  a  Dissolution  or 

Prorogation. 

House  of  Commons,  June,  1807.— The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (Mr.  Perceval;  said:  A  bare  resolution  of  the  House  was  not 
of  any  effect  after  a  dissolution  or  a  prorogation,  unless  taken  up  in  a 
subsequent  session,  and  confirmed  by  some  legislative  enactment. 


The  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  Dissolution  in  1 784,  and  the  Dissolution 

in  1807. 

House  of  Lords,  June,  1807. — Lord  Erskine  said  :  He  called  upon 
the  noble  duke  opposite  (Duke  of  Portland,  Prime  Minister)  to  recon- 
cilf  his  present  conduct  with  what  it  had  been  in  1784.  Under 
the  auspices  of  that  noble  duke  he  had  drawn  up  an  address  to  the 
King  against  the  dissolution,  and  had  assisted  in  carrying  it  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne.*  That  address  stated  that  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
merely  at  the  pleasure  of  every  minister,  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences ;  that  it  was  fitting  that  ministers  should 
yield  to  parliaments,  and  not  parliaments  to  them  ;  that  ministers 
would,  by  holding  threats  of  a  dissolution  over  the  Commons,  afford 
them  the  strongest  inducements  to  abandon  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  that  a  mortal  blow  would  thus  be  given  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  constitution.  How  could  the  noble  duke  reconcile  his 
present  conduct  with  these  sentiments  ? 


Supply  refused,  a.d.  1673. 

House  of  Commons,  October,  1673. — Resolved,  That  this  House, 
considering  the  present  cjDndition  of  the  nation,  will  not  take  into  any 
further  debate  or  consideration  any  aid,  or  supply,  or  charge  upon  the 
subject,  before  the  times  of  payment  of  the  eighteen  months'  assess- 
ment, &c.,  granted  last  session,  be  expired,  unless  it  shall  appear  that 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  shall  render  it  necessary ;  nor  before  this 
kingdom  be  effectually  secured  from  the  dangers  of  Popery  and  Popish 
counsels  and  counsellors,  and  the  other  present  grievances  be  redressed. 


Anticipations  upon  the  Revenue,  a.d.  1675. 
House  of  Commons,  October,  1675.  — Resolved,   That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House  not  to  grant  his  Majesty  any  supply  for  the 
taking  off  the  Anticipations  upon  his  Majesty's  revenue. 

*  Dec.  1783.— S«e  before,  p.  183. 
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No  Moiiorn  for  new  Supplies,  a.d.  1678. 

House  of  Commons,  June,  1678. — Resolved,  That,  after  Tuesday 
following,  the  18th  instant,  no  motions  shall  be  made  for  any  new  sup- 
plies of  money  till  after  the  next  recess.  It  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  the  courtiers  losing  the  previous  question  by  six,  and  the  question 
itself  by  nine  voices  :  314  members  being  present  at  the  first  division, 
and  317  at  the  last. 


In  former  timet  Grievances  were  first  redressed  in  ParUameni  before  the 

granting  of  any  Supplies  was  entered  upon. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  17^3. — Mr.  Poltenet  :  Mr.  Speaker 
— Of  late  years  gentlemen  have  been  led,  I  do  not  know  how,  into  a 
new  method  of  proceeding  in  parliament — a  method  very  different 
from  what  our  ancestors  did  always  observe.  In  former  times,  the 
general  or  particular  grievances  were  first  examined,  considered,  and 
redressed  in  parliament,  before  they  entered  upon  the  granting  of  any 
supplies ;  but  lately  we  have  been  led  into  a  method  of  granting  all 
the  money  necessary  for  the  public  service  among  the  first  things  we 
do.  The  malt-tax  bill,  the  land-tax  bill,  and  such  bills,  are  now  in 
every  session  the  first  things  that  appear  upon  the  Journals  of  this 
House ;  and  when  these  things  are  6nished,  the  gentlemen  in  the  ad- 
ministration generally  look  on  the  whole  business  of  the  session  to  be 
over.  If  this  House  should  then  enter  upon  any  disagreeable  inquiries 
into  grievances,  we  might  then,  perhaps,  be  told  that  the  season  was 
too  far  spent — that  it  was  necessary  for  gentlemen  to  return  home  to 
mind  their  private  affairs :  we  might,  probably,  be  obliged  to  defer  to 
another  session  what  the  welfare  of  this  nation  required  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  present.  I  hope  gentlemen  will  consider  this,  and  that 
they  will  again  begin  to  follow  the  wise  method  observed  by  our  ances- 
tors, and  keep  some  security  in  our  own  hands  for  our  sitting,  till  we 
have  heard  and  redressed  all  the  grievances  of  our  fellow-subjects.* " 


Grievances  and  Supply, 
Grievances  having  been  complained  of,  but  not  remedied,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant  Glyn  has   uniformly  asserted  that  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
them  should  always  be  appointed  before   going  into  committee   for 
granting  a  supply. — MS.  Note,  a.d.  1777. 

•  See  before,  pp.  76,  77. 
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See  '*  What  was  the  only  point  about  the  People  in  which  Ministens 
concerned  themselves,  in  what  way  a  Redress  of  GrieTances  is  to  be 
obtained." — Pari,  and  Polit.  Misc,  (May,  1851),  pp.  54,  55, 


Refusing  to  vote  the  Supply,  and  re/using  to  vote  the  Ways  and  Meant, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1780. — Mr.  Fox  said:  Let  it  be  re- 
collected what  was  the  consequence  of  refusing  to  vote  the  supply. 
It  was  this :  the  loan  was  stopped,  the  money  could  not  be  had,  the 
navy  could  not  be  equipped,  the  army  could  not  be  sent  out,  neither 
could  any  preparation  for  the  public  service  be  made !  Was  the  con- 
sequence of  refusing  to  vote  the  Ways  and  Means  the  same  7  Most 
certainly  not.  The  minister  having  his  supply  voted,  had  made  his 
loan,  and  could  equip  the  fleet  and  send  out  the  army.  The  ways 
and  means  being  delayed,  made  no  difference  whatever.  It  was, 
therefore,  at  least  more  prudent,  and  perhaps  it  was  equally  efTectual, 
to  refuse  voting  the  Ways  and  Means,  as  to  refuse  voting  the  supply. 


The  House,  having  voted  the  Supply,  stands  pledged  to  vote  the  Ways 

and  Means, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1780. — Lord  North  said:  He  could 
not  but  think  that  the  House  having  voted  the  Supply  stood  pledged 
to  vote  the  Ways  and  Means.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  gentlemen 
were  bound  to  approve  of  every  tax  proposed  ;  nay,  he  would  go 
farther,  they  were  not  obliged  to  propose  other  taxes  in  the  room  of 
those  they  disapproved  ;  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  King*s 
servants  would  produce  others  that  should  be  more  unobjectionable ; 
but  when  the  House  had  encouraged  the  King's  servants  to  make  a 
loan,  they  certainly  were  bound  to  take  care  of  the  money  lenders,  and 
to  give  them  good  security  for  payment  of  the  interest  of  their  money. 


A.D.  1781.     Motion  for  refusing  the  SuppUes. 

House  of  Commons,  30th  November,  1781. — On  the  motion  for 
going  into  a  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  (afterwards  Lord 
Camel  ford)  said  :  He  rose  to  object  to  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair; 
and  declared  his  resolution  of  dividing  the  House,  whatever  might  be 
the  reception  of  his  arguments,  and  even  if  he  were  sure  of  finding 
himself  the  single  person  in  that  division  who  walked  below  the  bar. 

The  question  being  put  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, 
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the  House  divided.  Yeas  172,  Noes  77.  So  it  was  resolved  in  the 
affirmative.  The  House  then  went  into  a  committee,  and  voted  that 
a  supply  should  be  granted  to  his  Majesty. 

See  an  extract  from  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt*s  speech  in  support  of  his 
motion,  ante,  p.  76. 


Refusal  of  Supplies, 

House  of  Commons,  30th  November,  1 781. — Sir  Grey  Cooper  said : 
Was  it  wished  to  leave  the  nation  without  either  fleet  or  army  to  de- 
fend it  ?  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  most  agreeable  event  to  France 
and  Spain. 

"  Hoc  Ithacas  velit,  et  magno  meroentur  Atride !" 

But  he  must  look  upon  such  a  resolution  in  no  better  light  than  public 
despair,  and  political  suicide.  Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  the  practice 
of  parliament  to  make  a  redress  of  grievances  precede  supplies ;  and 
then  the  King  had  revenues  from  crown  lands,  and  other  resources, 
with  which  he  was  obliged  to  support  his  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments ;  but  now  that  the  Crown  had  no  settled  revenue  but  for  its 
own  support,  and  the  people  had  in  their  own  hands  all  the  other  re* 
venues,  and  the  care  of  providing  for  all  military  establishments,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  that  they  should  refuse  to  vote  a  supply  des- 
tined solely  for  their  own  protection  :  no  instance  of  such  a  refusal 
could  be  found  since  the  Revolution,  since  the  revenues  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  King  and  the  support  of  the  state  had  been  associated. 


Lord  North,  Prime  Minister. — Delaying  the  Supplies, — ItnpeachmenL 

House  of  Commons,  30th  November,  1781. — On  the  motion  for 
going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  objected  to  the 
Speaker  leaving  the  chair.— Mr.  Fox  said:  That  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman, from  whom  the  opposition  to  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair 
came,  had  undoubtedly  hit  upon  the  best  means  of  procuring  to  the 
people  that  change  of  measures  upon  which  their  political  salvation 
depended — to  delay  the  supply,  though  not  to  refuse  it ;  to  delay  it 
till  some  pledge  should  be  given  by  ministers  to  the  nation  that  they 
felt  compunction  for  past  errors ;  that  they  had  discovered  their  fault, 
and  were  resolved  to  reform.  The  honourable  member  very  properly 
refrained  from  naming  what  pledge  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  (see 
before,  p.  76);  that  ought  to  come  from  themselves,  but  not  from 
themselves  only ;  parliament  should  also  give  a  pledge,  and  a  better 
could  not  be  devised  than  an  impeachment.  That  House  had  once  felt  the 
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corruption  of  ministers  to  be  gaining  ground  so  rapidly  that  they  came 
to  the  resolution  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.  Ministers  had  basely  advised  their  master 
to  rule  by  the  silent  means  of  intrigue,  instead  of  reigning  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people  :  they  had  destroyed  the  democracy  of  the  constitution, 
and  all  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  monarchy ;  the  forms,  indeed,  of 
the  constitution  were  still  in  being,  as  an  honourable  gentleman  had 
observed,  but  the  vitals  of  it  were  consumed ;  the  temple  stood,  but  the 
dii  tutelares  had  deserted  it. 


Refusal  of  the  Supplies, 

House  of  Commons,  SOth  November,  1781. — On  the  motion  for 
going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. — Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  objecting  to  the 
Speaker's  leaving  the  chair,  Mr.  Adam  [see  a  note  in  a  subsequent 
page]  said :  Certainly  the  right  now  desired  to  be  exercised  was  in- 
herent in  the  Commons  of  England.  Though  never  claimed  or  put  in 
force  since  the  Revolution,  it  was  by  no  means  taken  away  when  the 
constitution  was  new  modelled  at  that  period.  Gentlemen  would  re- 
member that  two  sorts  of  revenue  were  settled,  and  as  it  were  engaged 
for  at  that  time — the  private  revenue  of  the  crown,  and  the  public 
revenue  of  the  people  ;  the  one  was  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  prince  and  several  well-known  purposes  of  state,  the  other  to 
the  defence  and  support  of  the  kingdom.  This  settlement  rendered 
the  use  of  the  right,  now  desired  to  be  exercised,  difficult;  but  the 
great  and  solid  advantages  gained  for  the  people  at  the  Revolution 
amply  compensated  for  this  inconvenience.  He  did  not,  however, 
deny  that  there  were  possible  situations  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the 
right  in  question  might  be  exercised  without  injury  to  its  welfare. 


Refusing  the  Supplies, — Delaying  the  Supplies. 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1781.— -Mr.  Thomas  Pitt's  (after- 
wards Lord  Camel  ford)  Motion.  Lord  North  said  :  That  unless  gen- 
tlemen wished  that  there  should  be  no  government  at  all,  a  supply 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  granted.  Gentlemen  said  they  wished  to 
strengthen  the  Crown  by  withholding  the  supplies,  as  by  that  means 
they  would  force  ministers  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  regain  to 
them  the  confidence  both  of  their  fellow  subjects  and  of  foreign  powers. 
It  was  well  that  gentlemen  had  said,  that,  by  withholding  the  supplies, 
they  meant  to  strengthen  the  Crown ;  it  was  an  intention,  which,  if 
they  had  not  been  pleased  to  reveal,  no  one  could  ever  have  been  able 

1852. — NO.  13.  o 
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to  guess.  He  was  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  govemmeat  by 
granting  a  supply ;  they  by  withholding  it :  the  matter  waa  at  iasue 
between  them.  Which,  then,  was  most  in  the  rig^?  The  granting 
of  a  supply  speedily  and  cheerfully  would  convinee  our  enemies  that 
we  were  not  depressed  by  our  misfortunes :  the  withholding  a  supply 
would  produce  this,  dangerous  consequence,  that  our  enemies  would 
be  taught  to  believe,  that,  in  this  most  critical  moment,  the  King  and 
his  parliament  were  no  longer  one.  [The  noble  Lord  begged  pardon 
for  saying  **  the  King :"  gentlemen  would  know  that  he  meant  '*  the 
Crown."]  Such  conduct  would  only  become  a  nation  ready  to  accept 
any  terms  that  a  conqueror  should  dictate,  and  not  a  people  who 
wished  to  treat  with  arms  in  their  hands.  But,  in  another  point  of 
view,  it  was  the  maddest  line  of  conduct  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
ceived; for  though  we  should  renounce  to-morrow  all  the  wars  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  still  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  a  supply 
to  support  our  peace  establishments.  But  gentlemen  said  they  did 
not  mean  to  refuse  the  supply ;  they  only  wished  to  delay  it  for  a  few 
days :  but  where  was  the  certainty  that,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  gen- 
tlemen would  be  more  ready  to  grant  a  supply  than  this  day  ?  It  de* 
pended  upon  circumstances  and  events  ;  and  if  these  events  should  not 
in  four  or  five  days  take  place,  then  the  same  reason  would  still  continue 
for  delaying  the  supply.  A  pledge  must  be  given  to  parliament ;  but 
what  that  pledge  was,  nobody  had  thought  proper  to  mention  :  with 
some  it  might  be  a  change  of  ministry ;  with  others  a  renunciation  of 
the  American  war ;  with  a  third  set,  of  the  Dutch  war.  One  gentle- 
man had  said  that  many  grievances  existed  which  ought  to  be  re- 
dressed :  the  consideration  of  those  grievances,  and  their  remedies, 
must  take  up  a  considerable  time,  and  in  the  interim  we  must  be  with- 
out fleets  or  armies.  The  influence  of  the  Crown  must  be  reduced, 
said  another  gentleman  ;  but  could  that  be  the  work  of  a  day  ?  The 
influence  must  be  first  discovered,  traced  up  to  its  source,  and  then 
remedied :  this  must  also  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  in  the  interim,  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  empire  must  be  destroyed  for  want  of  tbe 
navy  !  Another  gentleman  must  consult  his  constituents,  and  said  that 
all  the  members  ought  to  do  the  same,  before  they  voted  away  the 
money  of  the  people  :  the  sense  of  the  people  at  large  must  therefore 
be  taken,  and  a  species  of  general  election  resorted  to,  before  a  supply 
could  be  granted.  Did  gentlemen  see  the  folly  of  this  conduct  ?  He 
trusted  they  did  ;  and  that  they  would  not  persevere  in  an  oppoaition 
to  the  supply,  which  would  be  madness,  even  in  the  time  of  peace,  but 
dreadfully  fatal  in  the  present  stage  of  the  war. 
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A.D.  1784. —  Opinion  of  the  Home  of  Commons  t/iat  the  Situation  of 
Public  Affairs  required  a  frm^  efficient^  extended^  united  Administra' 
tion,  and  that  the  Continuance  of  Ministers  in  their  Offices  was  an  o6* 
stacle  to  the  Formation  of  such  an  Administration. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1784.**ResoWed«  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Grosvenor,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
the  present  arduous  and  critical  situation  of  public  affairs  requires  the 
exertion  of  a  firm,  efiBcient,  extended,  united  administration,  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  such  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unfortunate  diyisions  and  distractions  of  this  country. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  present  ministers  in  their  offices  is  an  obstacle  to  the  formation 
of  such  an  administration  as  may  enjoy  the  confidence  of  this  House, 
and  tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  divisions  and  distractions  of 
the  country. 


A.D.  1784. — Question  as  to  proceeding  to  vote  Supplies  untU  it  should 
be  known  what  Answer  the  King  would  give  to  the  foregoing  Reso^ 
lutions. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1784. — It  being  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt 
that  the  Report  on  the  Ordnance  should  be  brought  up,  Mr.  Fox  said : 
That  if  it  was  the  intention  of  gentlemen  in  office  to  bring  up  the  report 
this  day,  and  leave  it  to  be  considered  by  the  House  on  some  other  day, 
he  would  not  oppose  the  motion  ;  but  if  it  was  their  intention  to  take 
the  supplies  into  consideration,  he  would  most  assuredly  vote  against  it. 
In  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  it  was  not  surely  expected  that  the 
House  would  proceed  to  vote  supplies  until  it  should  be  known  what 
answer  his  Majesty  would  give,  or  whether  he  would  give  any  at  all,  to 
the  Resolutions  which  had  been  communicated  to  him.  When  some 
information  on  that  head  should  have  been  given,  then  it  would  be  for 
the  House  to  consider  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted :  but  in  the 
present  case  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  House  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  committee  of  supply  on  the  ordnance  estimates,  would  be  to  carry 
on  the  most  important  business,  and  to  execute  the  highest,  and^  as 
yet,  the  only  undisputed  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (bow 
long  it  might  remain  so  he  could  not  tell),  that  of  voting  money,  while 
there  was  in  reality  no  government  in  this  country ;  or,  what  might 
be  deemed  worse,  a  government  existing  in  defiance  of  that  House. 

o  2 
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Supplies  postponed. 

House  of  Commons,  1 8th  February,  1 784. — Mr.  Pitt  declared, 
that  the  King  had  not  yet,  in  compliance  with  the  retolutiona  of  the 
House,  [see  above]  thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  present  ministers ; 
and  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  not  resigned. 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  had  heard  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  with  the  greatest  astonishment  and  concern.  He  concluded 
with  moving,  that  instead  of  now,  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
supply  be  received  on  Friday. 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for,  the  House  divided :  Yeas, 
208  ;  Noes,  196.  Majority  for  the  postponement  of  the  supplies  12. 
When  the  division  was  over, 

Mr.  Pitt  strongly  insisted  that  the  House,  by  postponing,  had  ab- 
solutely refused  the  supplies. 

Mr.  Fox  insisted  that  no  such  thing  had  happened,  and  declared 
that  it  was  the  farthest  from  his  wishes ;  nay,  had  the  question  been 
to  deny  the  supplies,  he  would  have  voted  against  it,  on  the  ground 
that  he  thought  the  House  had  not  yet  tried  every  means  in  their 
power  to  get  a  direct  answer  relative  to  their  resolutions. 


A.D.  1801.  Committee  of  Supply. — The  Motion  that  the  Speaker  do 

leave  the  Chtur  opposed. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1801.— The  order  of  the  day  for 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply  being  read, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Harrison  rose  (o  oppose  the  motion 
that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair.  The  House,  he  said,  seemed 
to  be  placed  in  a  situation  so  totally  unprecedented  (by  the  change  of 
ministry)  that  they  ought  to  hesitate  before  they  proceeded  to  vote 
away  twenty-eight  millions  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Whitbread  characterized  the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Harrison)  as  worthy  of  the  good  old  times  of  the  constitution.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  endeavoured  to  represent  his 
hon.  friend  as  having  a  desire  to  impede  the  public  service.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unreasonable  than  this  accusation,  since  the  supplies 
were  actually  voted  up  to  the  5th  of  April. 
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Prorogation  or  Dissolution  of  Parliament  before  any  Act  passed 
appropriating  the  Supplies. — Mr,  Fox*s  Proposition. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1784. — Committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation.  Mr.  Fox  moved  the  following  proposition :  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  for  any  person  or  persons  in  his 
Majesty's  Treasury,  or  in  the  Exchequer,  or  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  for  any  person  or  persons  employed  in  the  payment  of  the  public 
money,  to  pay,  or  direct  or  cause  to  be  paid,  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  for  or  towards  the  support  of  services  voted  in  this  present 
session  of  parliament,  after  the  parliament  shall  have  been  prorogued 
or  dissolved,  if  it  shall  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  before  any  act  of 
parliament  shall  have  passed  appropriating  the  supplies  to  such  ser- 
vices, will  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  a  daring  breach  of  the 
public  trust,  derogatory  to  the  fundamental  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  this  country. 


Inferences  resulting  from  the  aforesaid  Proposition, 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1784. — Mr.  Eden  [afterwards  Lord 
Auckland]  said  :  There  were  some  inferences  resulting  from  his  right 
honourable  friend's  [Mr.  Fox]  proposition,  which  well  merited  the 
attention  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  he  trusted  would, 
in  the  first  hour  of  quiet  recollection,  be  properly  felt  and  generally 
understood.  To  the  advisers,  if  any  there  were,  of  an  intemperate  use 
of  acknowledged  prerogatives,  it  was  an  intimation  that  such  advice 
would  produce  nothing  more  than  a  strict  assertion  of  parliamentary 
rights.  To  the  ministers  of  the  day  it  was  a  lesson  upon  the  temerity 
of  undertaking  the  government  of  a  people  without  possessing  the 
confidence  of  their  representatives.  To  the  Treasury  Board,  the  Au- 
ditor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Bank  Directors  it  was  a  notice  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  only  originated  its  grants,  and 
still  retained  the  legal  right  to  control  and  qualify  those  grants,  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  public  mischief  and 
confusion.  To  (he  members  of  that  House  it  afforded  the  satisfactory 
assurance,  that  a  consistent  firmness  and  conscientious  freedom  of 
conduct  had  not  exposed  them  to  be  harassed  and  disturbed  by  ex- 
pensive and  vindictive  re-elections  ;  and  lastly,  to  the  public  at  large, 
it  gave  this  greatest  consolation  in  the  midst  of  the  present  convul- 
sions of  good  government,  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  add  to 
the  various  difficulties  of  the  times  by  the  rash  dissolution  of  a  parlia- 
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ment  which  (previous  to  the  late  interruption)  was  industriously  and 
honestly  employing  itself  in  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
revenues,  the  commerce,  the  public  credit,  and  the  possesakms  of  this 
kingdom. 


Mr.  Foz*t  Motion  for  Accounts  of  Money  issued  or  ordered  to  he  it 
for  Services  voted  and  not  yet  appropriated. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1784. — Mr.  Fox  moved  as  follows: 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  ^on  the  state  of  the  nation] 
that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  accounts  of  the  several  sums  of 
money  issued,  or  ordered  to  be  issued,  from  the  19th  of  December^ 
1783,  to  the  14th  of  January,  1784,  inclusive,  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons, towards  naval  services,  and  for  the  charges  of  the  office  of 
Ordnance^  or  to  the  Secretary  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  or  to  the 
Governor  or  Clerks  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  Pay- 
master-General of  his  Majesty's  forces,  or  in  any  other  manner  what- 
ever, for  and  towards  services  voted  in  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment, but  not  yet  appropriated  by  any  act  of  parliament  to  such 
services ;  and  to  this  he  would  add  —  That  no  monies  should  be 
issued  for  any  public  service  till  that  return  was  made,  and  for  three 
days  afterwards. 


No  Right  to  issue  any  Sum  voted  until  the  Act  appropriating  that  Sum 

passed. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1 784. — Lord  North  said :  There  was 
no  right  or  power  in  ministers  to  issue  any  sum  voted  by  parliament, 
until  the  act  appropriating  that  sum  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
voted  should  have  passed.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  a  proro- 
gation or  dissolution  did  away  every  supply,  not  carried  into  an  act  of 
parliament  before  such  prorogation  or  dissolution ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  present  parliament  should  now  be  dissolved  or  prorogued,  the 
votes  of  army,  navy,  ordnance  and  supply  of  every  kind,  must  neces- 
sarily fall  to  the  ground. 


Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  informed  of  an  intended  Dis- 
solution,  to  appropriate  Money  to  be  paid  for  Services  subsequent  to 
the  Dissolution,  which  could  only  be  legally  effected  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  appropriating  the  Supplies  voted. 

House  of  Lords,  24th  February,  1820. — Lord  Laudeedalb  moved 
the  ensuing  resolutions,  which  followed  a  statement  of  certain  reso- 
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lutions  of  the  House  of  Commons.— Resolved,  That  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  informed  by  his  Majesty's  message  of  the  in- 
tended dissolution  of  parliament,  have  in  their  said  resolutions  at- 
tempted to  appropriate  money  to  be  paid  for  services  subsequent  to 
the  dissolution,  which  can  only  legally  be  effected  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament appropriating  the  supplies  voted. 

Resolved,  That,  under  these  circumstances,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
declare,  that  though  we  regard  these  proceedings  as  derogatory  to 
privileges  of  this  House  and  of  parliament,  yet  we  are  induced,  by  a 
sense  of  the  state  in  which  public  business  is  now  placed,  to  forbear 
from  any  immediate  proceedings,  and  to  declare,  that  we  will  concur 
in  indemnifying  those  who  may  pay  money,  or  otherwise  act  under 
these  resolutions,  which  we  must  nevertheless  deprecate,  as  threatening 
the  subversion  of  the  best  and  wisest  principles  of  the  constitution  of 
our  country. 

Lord  Liverpool,  after  arguing  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  coming 
to  any  resolution  upon  the  subject,  said  :  That  at  all  events  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  resolutions  of  the  noble  lord,  which  conveyed  a  strong 
censure  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  their  lordships  having  in  their 
address  to  the  throne  pledged  themselves  to  concur  in  any  measure  for 
expediting  the  public  business.  He  was,  however,  ready  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  noble  lor<l  in  some  respects  by  a  resolution  recognising 
the  rights  of  that  House,  and  he  therefore  moved  as  an  amendment, 
to  leave  out  the  resolutions  afler  the  statement  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  insert  "  that  this  House,  from  the 
state  of  the  public  business,  acquiesce  in  these  resolutions,  although 
no  act  may  be  passed  to  give  them  effect." 


A  Short  Mutiny  Bill, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1784. — Lord  North  said:  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  House  ought  not 
to  consent  to  any  other  than  a  short  mutiny  bill,  and  he  pledged  him- 
self to  second  any  man  who  should  move  for  it.  This  being  premised, 
and  supposing  that  the  House  would  adopt  the  proposition,  then,  if  it 
should  be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  merely  because  it  was  a  short  bill, 
and  the  Commons  would  pass  no  other,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
indifference  whether  it  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  this  day  or  ten  days 
hence.  But  he  could  not  with  patience  hear  it  even  insinuated  that  the 
Lords  would  attempt  to  alter  a  money  bill,  for  in  that  case  he  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  would  much  sooner  suffer  the  Mutiny  Act 
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to  expire  than  suffer  the  Lords  to  alter  a  money  bill,  and  consent  that 
the  Cominons  should  afterwards  agree  to  it.     If  that  day  should  ever 
come,  then,  not  only  this,  but  every  future  House  of  Commons,  would 
be  a  mere  cypher ;  for  what  gave  the  Commons  their  greatest  weight 
was,  that  they  had  the  exclusive  right  of  originating  money  bills,  which 
money  bills  must  afterwards  be  assented  to  in  toto  by  the  Ring  and 
Lords,  or  rejected  in  toto,  for  if  the  Lords  were  once  allowed  to  alter 
the  bills,  and  tax  the  subject  beyond  that  degree  marked  out  by  the 
Commons,  then  the  latter  could  no  longer  be  said  to  hold  the  public 
purse ;  at  best  it  would  then  be  a  divisum  imperium.   He  did  not  mean 
to  speak  of  an  alteration  in  its  most  circumscribed  sense;  but  he  meant 
an  alteration  in  the  quantum  of  money  voted,  or  in  the  term  for  which 
it  was  to  last.     Therefore  he  would  say,  without  any  reserve,  that  if 
the  Commons  should  pass  the  Mutiny  Bill  for  one  month,  and  the 
Lords  should  extend  it  to  twelve  months,  sooner  than  suffer  such  an 
encroachment  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  which  would  be 
the  forerunner  of  this  degradation,  he  would  let  the  Mutiny  Bill  expire, 
because  it  were  better  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded  than  that  the 
constitution  of  this  country  should  be  overturned.     He  desired,  how- 
ever, that  he  might  not  be  understood  to  have  the  least  idea  of  suffering 
the  Mutiny  Act  to  expire.     He  was  sure  that  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  House  who  entertained  it.     He  himself  was  seriously  determined 
it  should  come  on  on  Tuesday,  at  least  he  should  vote  for  its  being 
brought  forward  on  that  day ;  and  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  a 
short  bill  should  pass,  in  order  that  the  House  might  guard  against  a 
dissolution,  he  would  assure  the  House  that  he  did  not  mean  to  keep 
them  sitting  all  the  year  by  means  o^  short  Mutiny  Bills;  he  wished 
only  that  the  House  might  have  time  to  dispatch  all  the  great  business 
before  them,  and  when  that  should  have  been  done,  he  would  not  ob« 
ject  to  a  long  Mutiny  Bill  and  dissolution ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
by  this  manner  of  acting  he  should  promote,  and  not  delay,  the  con- 
sideration of  public  affairs;  for  if  the  House  were  not  permitted  to  go 
through  the  business  till  May  or  June,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
country  and  cause  a  greater  dispatch  of  business,  than  if  Parliament 
should  be  dissolved  in  April,  and  a  new  one  called  in  June,  to  sit  all 
July  and  August. 
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In  the  case  of  a  Loan^  the  Jint  Instalment  not  touched  by  any  one  till 
authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament,  With  respect  to  Votes  of  Supply^ 
the  Money  applied  under  the  Authority  of  the  Votes  alone.  Such  Votes 
included  in  the  Appropriation  BUl^  but  Half  the  Money  expended  before 
that  Bill  brought  up. 

House  of  Lords,  February,  1820. — Lord  Liverpool  observed|  that 
it  bad  been  the  invariable  practice  of  parliament,  since  the  Revolution, 
for  no  grant  to  be  made,  nor  any  sum  to  be  levied  upon  the  people, 
without  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  this  was  so  strictly 
adhered  to,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  loan,  though  the  bargain  was  made 
between  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  contractors,  and  the  first  instalment  actually  paid, 
still  it  was  paid  into  the  Bank,  and  not  touched  by  any  one  till  autho- 
rized to  be  drawn  out  for  the  public  service  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
But  with  respect  to  votes  of  supply,  the  practice  had  been  different ; 
it  had  been  the  constant  practice  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote 
various  sums  for  different  branches  of  the  public  service,  under  the 
authority  of  which  vote  alone  the  money  had  been  applied.  It  was 
true  that  all  these  votes  were  included  in  the  Appropriation  Bill ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  frequently,  particularly  if  the  session  was  long,  half 
the  money  wanted  for  the  different  branches  of  the  public  service  had 
been  expended  before  that  bill  was  brought  up  to  that  House. 


Money  voted  but  not  appropriated, — Dissolution, 
Sir  James  MACKiNTosH,  a.d.  1831. — The  House  of  Commons  ne- 
cessarily permits  the  application  of  money,  although  not  appropriated. 
The  public  service  requires  this.  It  is  impossible  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  session  when  the  Appropriation  Act  is  passed.  This  prac- 
tice, however,  of  allowing  the  application  of  money  voted,  but  not 
appropriated,  proceeds,  I  apprehend,  upon  the  assumption  that  there 
will  be  no  prorogation  or  dissolution  before  the  passing  of  the  Appro- 
priation Act,  rendering  such  application  regular  and  legal.  No  Ap- 
propriation Act  was  passed  before  the  recent  dissolution  (April,  1831), 
and  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  (June,  1831)  engaged  in  voting  a 
second  time  in  committee  of  supply  the  monies  granted  by  the  last 
parliament. — Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 

See  Pari,  Deb,  vol.  4,  p.  387,  3rd  series. — Army  Estimates,  27th 
June,  1831. — Captain  Boldero  wished  for  further  time  to  consider  the 
estimates. — Lord  Althorpe  observed,  that  the  present  estimates  were 
all  discussed  last  session,  and  in  passing  them  the  House  would  only 
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follow  the  precedent  of  1807.*  At  that  time  the  estiiiuUes  bad  beea 
voted  previous  to  the  dissolution,  and  the  same  eatimatea  were  after- 
wards brought  forward. — Mr.  R.  Gordon  observed,  there  was  alto  a 
similar  precedent  io  1804.'|'  Nevertheless,  be  tboiigbt  the  new  mem- 
bers might  with  propriety  complain. — Lord  Althorpe  observed,  that 
there  were  new  members  in  both  the  parliaments  of  1804  and  1807. 


Sir  R,  Fyvyan  asks  Lard  AUh&rpe  whether  U  mu  the  Infienimm  of 
Ministers  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  dissohe  PtsrUameni. 

House  of  Commons,  Slst  April,  1831. — Sir  Richard  Vtvtan  said: 
He  wished  to  put  this  question  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
(Lord  Althorpe) — Was  it  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
advise  the  King  to  dissolve  parliament  ? 

Lord  Althorpe  said :  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to 
give  any  answer  to  the  hon.  baronet's  question. 


Lord  WhamcHffe  asks  Lord  Orey  whether  Mimsters  had  advUed  the 

Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament, 

House  of  Lords,  21st  April,  1831. — Lord  Wharnclifve. — As  an 
allusion  has  been  made  to  certain  reports  that  are  in  circulation  on 
the  subject  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  I  wish  to  ask  his  Majesty's 
ministers  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement,  that  they  have 
advised  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  parliament,  and  that  it  has  been  re- 
solved to  adopt  that  course  ?  I  ask  this  question,  because,  if  I  should 
receive  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  my  intention  to  adopt  some 
measure  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  I  can  assure  the  noble  earl 
opposite  very  speedily. 

Lord  Grey. — I  believe  the  noble  lord's  question  will  be  admitted 
to  be  one  of  a  very  unusual  nature,  and  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  when  he  put  it  the  noble  lord  expected  an  answer.  But 
whatever  the  noble  lord's  expectations  may  have  been,  I  have  only  to 
say,  I  must  decline  answering  his  question.  As  to  any  measure  which 
he  may  think  it  necessary  to  propose  on  that  subject,  he  will  conaalt 
his  own  discretion,  and  take  whatever  course  he  sees  fit.  I  can  oflFer 
him  no  advice  whatever. 

Lord  Wharncliffe. — My  Lords,  I  now  give  notice  that  I  shall  to- 

•  See  Pari,  Deb,  vol.  9,  p.  732. 

t  There  was  no  dissolutioD  io  1804,  but  io  the  midst  of  the  session  which  began 
November,  1803,  there  was  a  change  of  Bintatry.  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  Mr.  Addingisn 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  1804. 
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morrow  move  your  lordships  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  praying  that  his  M^esty  will  be  graciously  pleased  not 
to  exercise  his  undoubted  right  of  dissolving  parliament. 


Lord  fVhamcUffe  moues  an  Address  to  the  King^  representing  that  a 
Prorogation  or  DissoliUion  was  Ukely  to  be  attended  with  great  Danger 
to  tlie  Crown  and  every  Institution  of  the  State, 

House  of  Lords,  22nd  April,  1831. — ^Lord  Wharnclippb  said:  He 
was  in  his  situation  as  a  Peer  of  that  House,  and  he  should  take  the 
liberty  of  demanding  to  be  heard.  He  had  given  notice  of  a  motion 
which  he  would  not  then  preface  with  any  observations,  but  which  be 
would,  according  to  the  notice,  take  leave  to  read,  as  he  was  most 
anxious  that  his  motion  should  be  entered  on  their  lordships'  journals. 
The  noble  lord  accordingly  read  the  fcdlowing  motion :  "  That  an  hum* 
ble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  we,  his  Majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Par-* 
liament  assembled,  think  ourselves  bound  in  duty  humbly  to  represent 
to  his  Majesty,  that  alarming  reports  of  an  intended  dissolution  of 
parliament  have  gone  forth ;  that,  dutifully  acknowledging  the  wisdon 
of  the  constitution  in  trusting  to  the  Crown  that  just  and  legal  prero* 
gative,  and  fully  confiding  in  his  Majesty's  royal  wisdom  and  paternal 
care  of  his  people  for  the  most  beneficial  exercise  of  it,  we  desire, 
with  great  humility,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  it  appears  to  us 
that  a  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  parliament  at  the  present  juncture, 
and  under  the  present  excitement  of  the  public  mind  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  great  danger  to  his 
Majesty's  crown  and  dignity,  and  to  every  institution  of  the  state,  by 
preventing  that  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of  any  question 
tending  to  the  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people,  which  the 
importance  of  that  subject  so  especially  requires." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  at  this  moment  entered  the  House,  and, 
immediately  addressing  it,  said,  with  great  emphasis — ^  I  never  yet 
heard  that  the  Crown  ought  not  to  dissolve  parliament  whenever  it 
thought  fit,  particularly  at  a  moment  when  the  House  of  Commons  bad 
thought  fit  to  take  the  extreme  and  unprecedented  step  of  refusing  ^e 
supplies."  [Loud  cries  of  **  hear,  hear  !**  and  also,  at  the  same  time, 
cries  of  ''the  King,  the  King!''  and  altogether  immense  confusion. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  immediately  i^in  lef^  the  House  to  receive  his 
Majesty.] 
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Reform  of  the  House  of  Comnums. — Lord  John  RuuelL 

The  Bishop  op  Llandafp,  a.d.  18S0. — With  regard  to  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Joho  Russell's  Essay  npoo  the 
Length  and  Constitution  of  Parliament,  uses  these  words,  '*  Many 
improvements  might,  no  douht,  be  made  without  the  slightest  danger. 
But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  not  be  a  wise  measure  to  divide 
the  country  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  to  return  a  member ;  such 
an  alteration  would,  in  fact,  be  a  complete  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  and  as  such  it  is  the  very  catastrophe  which  I  am  anxious 
to  avoid.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  wise  to  aim  at  perfection  in  political 
reforms.  Man  was  not  made  for  it.  But  in  representation »  above  all 
other  political  questions,  perfection  is  impossible  to  reach.  If,  then, 
we  could  have  a  majority  of  popular  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ought  we  not  to  be  satisfied  ?  Ought  we  to  chop  off  Gatton 
or  Old  Sarum  merely  because  it  is  an  imperfection,  and  destroys  the 
symmetry  of  ideal  beauty  ?  If  we  could  reduce  the  decayed  boroughs 
to  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  now  are,  the  chief  force  of  that  assembly,  should  we  not 
then  have  taken  a  sufficient  security  for  good  government  ?" — There  is 
here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  moderation  of  language  and  sentiments,  that 
those  who  call  so  loudly  for  radical  reform  would  do  well  to  imitate. — 
Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 

See  '*  Length  and  Constitution  of  Parliament. — Extract  from  an 
Essay  ascribed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  published  anonymously,  1820." 
—Par/,  and  Polit.  Misc.  (June,  1851),  p.  130. 


Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons, — One  of  the  Expedients  wUck  Mr, 
Pitt  had  heard  of — Extension  of  the  Right  of  Voting  for  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  indiscrimi' 
nately. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1 783. — Reform  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.— Mr.  Pitt  said :  That  one  of  the  expedients  he  had  heard  of 
was,  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament, 
which  was  now  so  confined,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  indis- 
criminately, so  that  every  man,  without  the  distinction  of  freeholder, 
or  freeman  of  a  corporation,  should  have  the  franchise  of  a  vote  for  a 
person  to  represent  him  in  parliament :  and  this  mode,  he  understood, 
was  thought  by  those  who  patronized  it  to  be  the  only  one  that  was 
consistent  with  true  liberty  in  a  free  constitution,  where  every  one 
ought  to  be  governed  by  those  laws  only  to  which  all  have  actual! 
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given  their  consent  either  in  person  or  by  their  representative.  For 
himself,  he  utterly  rejected  and  condemned  this  mode,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  adopt,  without  libelling  those  renowned  fore- 
fathers who  had  framed  the  constitution  in  the  fulness  of  their  wisdom, 
and  fashioned  it  for  the  government  of  freemen,  not  of  slaves.  If  this 
doctrine  should  obtain,  nearly  one-half  of  the  people  must  in  fact  be 
slaves ;  for  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  this  idea  of  giving  to 
every  man  a  right  of  voting,  however  fairly  it  might  appear  in  theory, 
could  ever  be  reduced  to  practice.  But.  though  it  were  even  prac- 
ticable, still  one  half  of  the  nation  would  be  slaves ;  for  all  those  who 
vote  for  the  unsuccessful  candidates  cannot,  in  the  strictness  of  this 
doctrine,  be  said  to  be  represented  in  Parliament ;  and  therefore  they 
are  governed  by  laws  to  which  they  give  not  their  assent  either  in  per- 
son or  by  representatives ;  consequently,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
friends  to  this  expedient,  all  those  who  vote  for  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates must  be  slaves ;  nay,  it  was  oftentimes  still  harder  with  those  who 
are  Members  of  Parliament,  who  are  made  slaves  also,  and  are  governed 
by  laws  to  which  they  not  only  have  not  given  their  consent,  but  against 
which  they  have  actually  voted.  He  hoped  that  no  one  would  ever 
attempt  to  introduce  the  doctrine  into  the  laws  of  England,  or  treat  it 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  speculative  proposition,  that  may  be 
good  in  theory,  but  which  it  would  be  absurd  and  chimerical  to  endea- 
vour to  reduce  to  practice.* 


Another  Expedient  which  Mr»  Pitt  had  heard  of, — Abolition  of  Rotten 

Boroughs, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Pitt  said:  That  another 
expedient  he  had  heard  of,  was  to  abolish  the  franchise  wuich  several 
boroughs  now  enjoy  of  returning  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 
These  places  were  known  by  the  favourite  popular  appellation  of 
"  rotten  boroughs.*'  He  confessed  that  there  was  something  very 
plausible  in  this  idea;  but  still  he  was  not  ready  to  adopt  it.  He 
held  those  boroughs  in  the  light  of  deformities,  which,  in  some  degree, 
disfigured  the  fabric  of  the  constitution,  but  which  he  feared  could  not 
be  removed  without  endangering  the  whole  pile.  It  was  true  that  the 
representation  of  the  people  could  not  be  perfect — nay,  it  could  not  be 

•  The  foregoing  amd  two  succeeding  eitracti  from  the  Debates  were  given  to  the 
Editor  by  a  lady,  whose  name  was  associated  with  the  Whig  party  daring  half  a  cen- 
tury. I'hey  appear  to  have  been  copied  by  torae  secretary  or  clerk  for  the  use  of  a 
member  of  the  legislature  daring  the  memorable  discosaioos  of  the  spring  and  aatumo 
of  1831. 
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good — unless  tlie  iDterests  of  the  representati?es  and  the  represented 
were  the  same :  the  moment  they  became  different,  from  that  moment 
the  liberty  of  the  people  was  in  danger,  because  those  who  ought  to 
be  the  guardians  of  it  might  find  their  account  in  circumacribing  it 
within  narrower  limits  than  the  constitution  marked  out,  or  in  carrying 
through  measures  which  might,  in  the  end,  effectually  destroy  it.  It 
must  be  admitted  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  him  at  present  to  explain,  that  though  the  members  returned 
by  boroughs  might  be,  for  the  present,  the  brightest  patterns  of  pa- 
triotism and  liberty,  still  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  borough  mem- 
bers, considered  in  the  abstract,  were  more  liable  to  the  operation  of 
that  influence,  which  every  good  man  wished  to  see  destroyed  in  that 
House,  than  those  members  who  were  returned  by  the  counties ;  and 
therefore,  though  he  was  afraid  to  cut  up  the  roots  of  this  influence  by 
disfranchising  the  boroughs — because  he  was  afraid  of  doing  more 
barm  than  good  by  using  a  remedy  that  might  be  thought  worse  than 
the  disease — still  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  counteract,  if  possible,  that 
influence,  the  instruments  of  which  he  was  afraid  to  remove.  The 
boroughs  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  as  places  of  franchise,  but 
also  as  places  where  the  franchise  was  in  some  measure  connected  with 
property  by  burgage  tenure;  and  therefore,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
dissolve  the  boroughs,  he  would  endeavour  to  defeat  the  effect  of 
undue  influence  in  them,  by  introducing  and  establishing  a  counter- 
balance that  should  keep  it  down,  and  prevent  it  from  ruining  the 
country. 

[^See  the  ensmng  article, '\ 


A  Tturd  Expedient  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  often  heard  mentioned.  —  The  Ad- 
dition of  a  certain  Number  of  Members  to  the  House  who  should  be  re- 
turned by  the  Counties  and  the  Metropolis, —  Wherever  it  should  be 
proved  that  the  Majority  of  any  Borough  had  been  bribed,  the  Borough 
should  lose  the  Privilege  of  sending  Members  to  Parliament. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  178d. — Mr.  Pitt  said:  That  a  third  ex- 
pedient that  he  had  of^en  heard  mentioned  was  the  addition  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  to  the  House,  who  should  be  returned  by  the 
counties  and  the  metropolis.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say,  that 
the  county  members  in  general  were  almost  necessarily  taken  from 
that  class  and  description  of  gentlemen  the  least  liable  to  the  seduction 
of  corrupt  influence,  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  consequently,  the  most  likely  to  pursue 
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such  measures  as  appeared  to  them  the  most  salutary  to  their  country : 
in  the  hands  of  such  men,  the  liberties  of  their  constituents  would  be 
safe,  because  the  interests  of  such  representatives  and  the  represented 
must  necessarily  be  the  same.  This  expedient  appeared  to  him  the 
most  fit  to  be  adopted,  because  it  was  the  least  objectionable ;  it  bad 
the  merit  of  promising  an  effectual  counterbalance  to  the  weight  of 
the  boroughs,  without  being  an  innovation  in  the  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  would  not  then  say  what  number  of  members  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  counties ;  he  would  leave  that  to  be  inserted  in  a  bill, 
which,  if  the  resolutions  he  meant  to  propose  should  pass,  he  intended 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in ;  he,  however,  would  say,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  number  ought  not  to  be  under  one  hundred.  It  was  quite 
true  that  the  House  would  then  be  more  numerous  than  he  could 
wish  ;  but  still  it  were  better  it  should  be  so,  than  that  the  liberty  of 
the  country  should  be  exposed  to  destruction  from  the  baleful  influence 
of  the  Crown  in  the  boroughs.  He  was  not,  however, .  without  an 
expedient,  by  degrees  to  reduce  the  number  of  members,  even  afler 
the  addition,  down  to  nearly  the  present  number :  his  expedient  was 
this  ;  that  whenever  it  should  be  proved  before  the  tribunal,  which 
happily  was  now  established  by  law  to  try  the  merits  of  contested 
elections,  that  the  majority  of  any  borough  had  been  bribed  and  cor- 
rupted, the  borough  should  then  lose  the  privilege  of  sending  members 
of  parliament ;  the  corrupt  majority  should  be  disfranchised,  and  the 
honest  minority  be  permitted  to  vote  at  elections  for  knights  of  the 
shire.  By  this  expedient,  he  was  sure  the  boroughs  would  be  pre- 
served free  from  corruption ;  or  else  they  must  be  abolished  gradually, 
and  the  number  of  members  o£  that  House  be  reduced  to  its  present 
standard.  This  disfranchising  of  boroughs  would  be  the  work  of  time : 
the  necessity  of  disfranchising  any  one,  whenever  that  necessity  should 
appear,  would  sanctify  the  measure  ;  it  would  appear  to  be,  what,  in 
fact,  it  would  then  be,  an  act  of  justice,  not  of  whim,  party,  or  caprice, 
as  it  would  be  founded  not  on  surmise,  but  on  the  actual  proof  of  guilt, 


The  Rotten  Boroughs. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a.  d.  1831. — Take  away  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs, and  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  you  will  have  a  republic  here  in 
effect,  if  not  in  name — perhaps  in  name  also ;  perhaps  a  President  in- 
stead of  a  King.  In  our  government  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
principles  scarce  now  afford  a  counterterpoise  to  the  democratic.  It 
is  only  by  an  admixture  of  these  principles  in  certain  proportions  that 
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the  constitution  exists.  The  rotten  boroughs  belong  to  the  aristocratic 
principle.  All  that  this  loses,  the  democratic  principle  will  gain.  The 
latter  will  consequently  preponderate.  The  equilibrium  will  cease. 
It  follows  then  that  if  the  rotten  boroughs  are  destroyed,  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  destroyed  also.  First,  the  lords  will  go,  then  the  sovereign : 
be  will  take  refuge  in  his  German  dominions.  The  country  will  no 
longer  be  fit  to  live  in. — Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. 


Habit  of  the  Country  and  of  the  House  qfCommoni  to  lean  hard 

upon  our  Foreign  Ministers. 
House  of  Commons,  Jai!uary,  1807. — Mr.  Canning  :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  say  that  it  is  the  habit  of  this  country,  I  think  I  may  add  of 
this  House,  rather  to  lean  hard  upon  our  foreign  ministers,  and  not  to 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  heavy  responsibility  under  which 
they  often  have  to  act  in  circumstances,  of  which  we  do  not  see  the 
difficulty  till  we  see  at  the  same  view  how  it  has  been  got  over. 


A  Member  Wees  those  Ministers  who  were  going  out  and  those  who 

were  coming  in. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1788. — Mr.  [afterwards  Sir  Ben- 
jamin] Hammet  said  :  He  liked  those  ministers  who  were  going  oat 
and  those  who  were  coming  in ;  he  was  really  sorry  that  such  divisions 
prevailed  in  the  House  ;  if  he  might  be  indulged  in  a  wish,  it  would 
be,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  heard  against  a  coalition,  that  one  taking 
in  the  abilities  of  all  parts  of  the  House  might  take  place ;  if  it  should, 
the  nation  would  certainly  have  reason  to  rejoice. 


No  Speaker  had  Uberty  to  go  to  Court  without  leave. 

House  of  Commons,  October,  1678.  — Debate  concerning  the  Speaker 
Sir  Edward  Seymour. — Sir  Thomas  CLAEGES<-Sir,  in  the  time  of 
your  predecessors,  no  Speaker  had  liberty  to  go  to  court  without  the 
leave  of  this  House. 


Oliver  Cromwell  and  Paper  Shots. 

*'  Pamphlets,"  said  Oliver  Cromwell,  "  are  only  paper  shots. 
The  government  is  not  worth  keeping  that  will  not  stand  against 
them."  Short  extracts  from  various  writers.  See,  however,  ParL 
and  PoUt.  Misc.  (June  and  July,  1851)  pp.  189  and  207. 


THE 


?Parliammtars  anb  ^Political  iKiscellang. 


No.  XIV. 


The  Debates  in  Parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  a.d.  1833. — (At  Lord  Aberdeen's).  Which  of 
your  Records  (the  Editor  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Record  Board) 
equals  in  value  those  volumes  which  have  perpetuated  the  Debates  of 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  ? — Notes  of  Conversations  of 
Public  Men. 


The  Debates  in  Parliament. 

The  Earl  op  Aberdeen,  a.d.  1833. — The  most  precious  Records 
would  seem  to  be  the  fruits  of  the  Debates  in  Parliament. — Notes  of 
Conversations  of  Public  Men. 


Opinions  upon  Public  Questions  and  Subjects  expressed  in  Par- 
liament BY  Eminent  Living  Statesmen. 

No.  1.     Lord  John  Russell. 

1 4  July,  1 8 1 4.* — Alien  Bill, — Lord  John  Russell  considered  the  act  OpinioM 
to  be  one  which  was  very  liable  to  abuse.     The  present  time  was  that  Q*owiten?lBd 
which  least  called  for  it ;  and  ministers  in  bringing  the  measure  forward  Sj^JjJ**"" 
now,  because  it  has  been  thought  necessary  before,  reminded  him  of  J "Boiiii"'t 
the  unfortunate  wag  mentioned  in  Joe  Miller,  who  was  so  fond  of  re-  l^^*"!*"***- 
hearsing  a  piece  of  wit,  that  he  always  repeated  it  at  the  wrong  time.        — 

See  54  Geo.  3,  c.  155,     An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  for  establishing     RnMtiL 
Regulations  respecting  Aliens  arriving  in  or  resident  in  this  Kingdom, 
in  certain  cases ;  and  for  substituting  other  Provisions,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  in  lieu  thereof 

*  This  is  the  fint  time  that  Lord  John  Rusteirf  name  occun  in  the  Debates. 
1852.— NO.  14.  P 


Rauell. 
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?r2!*pliwie  ^  February,  1816.»— TAe  fVhr  of  18  \5.—The  thought  of  compellmg 
Qontiootaod  France  to  submit  to  Foreign  dictation  absurd. — Lord  John  Russell 
prcMcd  in  rosc  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  war,  which  he  declared  to  be 
by  Bmincnt    impolitic  in  its  oriGin,  UHiust  in  Its  obiect,  and  iniurious  in  its  conse- 

Llvlng  Slate*-        ^  „  7j  •        _.  •    u  I.    j  .  11? 

nen.  quences.    lie  coiua  not  conooiye  what  ^i^ht  we  bad  ta  conj^l  r  ranee 

LordTihn  to  receive  any  particular  form  of  government.  It  was  true,  that  an- 
nexed to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  a  declaration  that  the  allies  would 
not  force  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  contradictory  than  the  purport  .of  the  declaration  and  the  1st 
and  8th  articles  of  the  treaty — by  the  former,  the  right  of  Louis  was 
waived  ;  while  the  latter  recognized  it  in  full  force.  He  conceived 
that  declaration  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pretence  to  satisfy  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  this  country,  and  to  conceal  the  real  object  of 
the  confederacy.  As  to  compelling  France  to  submit  to  foreign  dic- 
tatioiO,  the  thought  was  absurd.  The  experience  of  history  would  not 
warrant  such  a  supposition,  and  the  last  war  should  have  taughl  us  the 
impossibility  of  effect ipg  it. 

Same  date.  —  State  of  the  Country ,  S^c. —  The  Income  Tax, — De- 
bate on  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne. — 
Lord  John  Kussell  said  :  It  was  unaccountable  that  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  there  was  no  allusion  to  the  cause  of  tlie  distresses  of 
the  country.  This  was  the  more  unaccountable,  because  during  maoj 
years,  when  it  was  represented  that  the  eSect  of  such  unbounded  tax- 
ation would  be  in  the  end  ruinous,  tlie  answer  uniformly  given  had  been 
a  reference  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country.  But  now,  after 
glory  on  glory,  and  victory  on  victory,  all  this  prosperity  had  vanished. 
The  farmer  could  not  pay  his  rent — the  landlord  could  not  pay  his 
taxes — and  from  the  lowest  labourer  of  the  land,  to  the  peer  who  stood 
next  to  the  throne,  all  felt  that  our  prosperity  was  gone,  except  indeed 
those  who  were  paid  out  of  the  public  purse.  The  country  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  its  trophies,  and  began  to  consider  whether  the  situation 
which  we  had  attained  was  worth  all  the  past  expepditure,  and  whe- 
ther the  object  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  English  minister  to  seek 
had  been  obtained,  namely,  the  reduction  of  France  to  such  a  state,  that 
It  could  never  again  be  formidable  to  this  country.  It  was  to  be  re- 
marked now,  that  after  all  our  victories,  France  remained  ip  the  pos- 
session of  as  much  territory  as  she  bad  at  the  time  when  William  III. 
thought  it  necessary  to  unite  all  Europe  against  her.    But  pur  situation 

•  Tbif  it  tbe  sojcoad  time  th^i  the  name  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  foand  in  the 
Debates. 
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at  home  was  truly  dreadful,  for  the  reported  intentions  of  ministers  left  ?jIj*^Mie 
the  people  no  hope  of  being  relieved  of  their  burthens.    It  was  reported  §,','^"~jj* 
•that  ministers  intended  very  shortly  to  propose  to  continue  a  great  part  •/•^••d  in 
of  the  Income  Tax.     He  feared,  however,  that  when  they  came  to  milk  by  Bmimnt 
the  cow,  they  would  find  her  dry.     He  would  say,  that  there  could  be  men. 
no  more  dreadful  calamity  for  this  country  than  the  continuance  of  the    ImmIoUb 
tax  in  question. 

Same  date. —  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  1815,  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 
—Lord  John  Russell  said  :  That  in  most  former  instances  treaties  of 
peace  had  been  communicated  to  both  Houses  within  a  month  after 
they  were  concluded,  and  that  of  1783  had  been  communicated  within 
a  few  days.  Yet  a  treaty  (that  of  l^aris,  November,  1815)  by  which 
we  were  to  keep  up  an  army  unexampled  in  magnitude,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  country  was  to  be  burthened  with  a  tax  most 
oppressive  and  unconstitutional  in  its  nature,  had  not  been  brought 
before  parliament  until  months  had  elapsed.  The  contents  of  the 
treaty  they  knew,  as  it  were,  by  report,  but  the  distresses  of  the 
country  they  had  all  witnessed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
noble  lord  opposite  had  not  thought  proper  to  meet  the  House  till 
that  late  period.  This,  however,  would  appear  less  strange  to  those 
who  had  read  the  despatches  of  the  noble  lord ;  when  they  saw  in 
those  documents  how  his  lordship  reprimanded  some  sovereigns  for 
misconduct,  and  nations  for  misbehaviour  to  their  sovereigtis,  it  might 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  how  the  noble  lord  had  condescended  to  meet 
the  House  at  all  (a  laugh). 

Same  date.  —  TAc  Faith  of  the  Bourbons,  —  Lord  John  Rcssell 
said :  A  point  at  which  he  had  been  astonished  in  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  mover  of  tlie  address  (Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland),  was  the 
expression  of  the  established  faith  of  the  Bourbons.  The  singular 
good  faith  of  the  Bourbons.  (Hear,  hear.)  How  many  eloquent 
speeches  had  been  delivered  in  that  House  against  the  bad  faith  of 
that  very  family.  It  might  be  said  they  had  learnt  morality  in  adver- 
sity ;  but  in  the  very  last  year  the  bad  faith  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  the 
non-payment  of  Napoleon's  pension,  was  the  pretext,  though  not  the 
cause  of  his  fall. 

Same  date.—  This  Country  said  to  be  the  rallying  point  of  Legitimacy, 
— Lord  John  Russell  said  :  That  the  honorable  seconder  of  the  Ad- 
dress (Mr.  Methuen)  had  made  use  of  a  very  unjustifiable  expression. 

p2 
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« '^*°*?obii    ^^  ''^'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^*^  ^^'^  country  had  become  the  rallying  poiot  of 
QaMiiootand  legitimacy.     Luckily  it  was  but  of  late  years  that  this  country  had 
pr«««e<i  in      assumed  that  title.     His  lordship  said  he  had  a  particular  reason  Co 
by  Bmincnt    rejoicc,  that  the  same  opinion  had  not  prevailed  a  century  ago ;  his 
men?'    *      own  family  in  that  event  must  have  stolen  into  obscurity,  branded  as 
LnniTihn    traitors,  and  stripped  of  all  the  honors  with  which  the  Crown  bad 
***"•"*     laden  them.     But  to  take  a  wide  view,  what  would  have  become  of 
the  family  on  the  throne  ?     Why,  our  gracious  sovereign,  instead  of 
an  imperial  throne,  would  have  been  the  possessor  of  a  petty  electo- 
rate in  Germany ;  instead  of  wielding  mighty  armies  and  holding  the 
balance  of  Europe,  he  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  a  few  com* 
panies  of  grenadiers  in  some  paltry  Germanic  squabble.    Such  would 
have  been   the  case  if  the  regular  succession  to  the  throne  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  Act  of  Parliament.     The  praise  of  the  principle  of 
legitimacy,  paramount  and  irresistible,  could  not  fail  to  be  as  offensive 
to  the  ears  of  the  prince,  as  it  was  to  every  friend  to  British  liberty, 
and  our  admirable  constitution. 

15ih  February,  1816. — The  Spanish  Patriots,  —  Debate  on  Mr. 
Brougham's  Motion.* — Lord  John  Russell  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  this  country  was  in  justice  and  honor  bound  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  whose  sufferings  in  a  great  measure 
arose  from  their  connexion  with  and  friendship  for  this  country.  In 
answer  to  the  charge  of  precipitancy  which  had  been  made  against  the 
present  motion,  he  should  only  observe,  that  many  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  patriotic  members  of  the  Cortes  had  been  visited  with  such 
signal  vengeance.  It  was,  he  remarked,  a  fact  generally  understood, 
that  at  the  present  moment,  there  were  in  the  prisons  of  Madrid  1200 
victims  incarcerated,  and  500  in  those  of  Cadiz,  suffering,  for  the 
most  part,  in  consequence  of  their  patriotism  and  attachment  to  us, 
their  former  allies.  He  had  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  in  the  councils  of  Ferdinand,  and  he  thought 
that  when  this  interposition  was  backed  by  the  opinion  of  Parliament, 
the  most  salutary  consequences  would  be  the  result.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  on  one  occasion  interfered  for  a  meritorious  and  dis- 

*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Royal  Highoeis  the  Prince  Regeot, 
entreating  his  Koval  Highness  to  take  into  his  gracious  consideration  the  sufferings  of 
the  members  of  the  late  Spanish  Regency  and  Cortes,  and  representing  that  the  alli- 
ance at  present  subsisting  between  his  Royal  Highness  and  his  Catholic  Majesty 
affords  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  interposing  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain 
in  her  behalf,  with  the  weight  that  belongs  to  her,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  this  Houat 
snd  of  the  people. 
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tinguished  individual.     He  did  not  indeed  require  his  release  from  J^j^*J*p*o*wie 
persecution,  but  demanded  his  trial  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain ;  f  "5£|j",^'r* 
this  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  party  liberated.     If  similar  p"JjJ,*Jj 
applications  were  repeated,  the  same  beneficial  effects  would  doubtless  by  Eminent 

,^'^,  *^  '  LlvlngStatm- 

oe  the  consequence.  men. 

Lord  John 

26th  February,  ISie.—The  Peace  Establishment  of  1816  —Debate  *"'^**" 
on  the  Army  Estimates. — Lord  John  Russell  said:  The  bare  proposal 
that  a  standing  army  of  150,000  men  should  be  supported  must  alarm 
every  friend  to  his  country  and  its  constitution  ;  not  that  he  was  im- 
pressed with  any  fear  so  ridiculous  as  that  a  standing  army  unaided  could 
ever  effectuate  what  had  been  accomplished  in  some  of  the  states  of  the 
continent ;  but  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  which,  by  daily  increase,  threatened  to  erase  even  the  ves- 
tiges that  departing  liberty  had  led  behind  her.  How  much  that  in- 
fluence would  be  augmented  by  a  great  standing  army  required  no 
illustration.  A  time  might  arrive,  and  that  not  far  distant,  when  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  its  own  security,  as  well  as  for  the  security 
of  the  Crown,  would  find  it  necessary  to  keep  up  an  immense  regular 
force ;  when  that  event  occurred,  the  people  must  bid  farewell  to  that 
freedom  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  preserved.  Among 
the  many  reasons  that  had  been  urged  for  the  enormous  peace  establish- 
ment, the  most  absurd  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  assertion,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  our  own  security,  in  order  to  avoid  the  speedy  renewal 
of  hostilities.  The  House  could  not  fail  to  recollect,  that  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  ministers  had  been  soothing  the  impatient  country  by 
stating,  that  the  war  was  continued  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  an 
armed  peace;  and  yet  now  they  ventured  to  tell  the  people,  that, 
after  all  their  sacrifices,  they  had  gained  nothing ;  for  still  an  armed 
peace  was  all  that  had  been  acquired. 

Same  date. — Question  of  the  propriety  of  maintaining  in  France  a 
British  Force  to  repress  Revolutionary  Movements. — Lord  John  Rus- 
sell said :  He  now  came  to  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  main- 
taining in  France  a  British  force  to  repress  revolutionary  move- 
ments. Whether  even  that  were  a  fit  object,  might  be  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  but  who  could  avoid  perceiving  to  what  a  purpose  this 
army  might  be  applied  ?  It  might  happen  that  evil  counsellors 
should  persuade  a  King  of  France  to  trample  on  his  subjects,  and 
British  soldiers  might  be  engaged  as  the  instruments  of  detested 
tyranny.     Already  in  Spain  the  prediction  had  been  nearly  verified. 
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^7  p!hie  ^'  William  Blackstone  had  held  that  the  mnny  only  existed  for  the 
fcjjrt" V"^  protection  of  the  people ;  ao4  after  having  been  employed  successfully 
pr««Mrd  In  in  France  in  quelling  the  rising  energies  of  a  great  people^  our 
bk  Etniwnt  toldiers  on  their  return  would  be  well  qualified  to  act  the  same 
»•■.  disgusting  scenes  in  England  —  perhaps  an  improvemeDt  upon  toe 

Lord  ivba    emissaries  of  Fouche  under  the  regime  of  Buonaparte. 

Same  date. — Soldiery, — Lord  John  Russell  said:  NotliiDg  coold 
be  more  objectionable  than  the  mixing  up  of  soldiery  with  the  pri- 
vate and  civil  aflfairs  of  a  country ;  the  constitutional  authorities 
were  thus  superseded,  and  slavery  engrafted  on, the  very  stock  of  the 
nation. 

2Gth  February »  1817i — BiU  for  the  Stupensian  qf  the  Habeas  Cor^ 
pus  Act. — First  lines  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Speech* — Mr«  Sp^ker: 
I  had  not  intended  to  trouble  the  House  with  any.  observations  of 
mine  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  Indeed,  the  state 
of  my  health  induced  me  to  resolve  upon  quitting  the  fatiguing 
business  of  this  House  altogether;  but  he  must  have  no  ordinary, 
mind  whose  attention  is  not  roused  in  a  singular  manner  when 
it  is  pro|>o8ed  to  suspend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmc^i 
though  even  for  a  short  period.  I  am  determined  for  my  own  part, 
that  no  weakness  of  frame,  no  indisposition  of  body,  shall  prevent 
my  protesting  against  the  establishment  of  the  most  dangerous  prece- 
dent which  this  House  ever  made. 

Same  date.  —  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act, — Our  Ancestors  not  ready  to  lay, 
their  Liberties  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  upon  every  vain  or  imaginary  alaruL 
— Lord  John  R  ess  ell  :  Upon  looking  back  to  history^  the  first  pre- 
cedent  which  strikes  us,  is  the  precedei\t  of  the  enactment  of  this  law. 
The  year  before  that  plot  was  discovered,  which,  though  it  has  since 
been  mentioned  only  as  an  instance  of  credulity,  bore  at  the  time  a 
r^iost  alarming  appearance.  Not  less  than  two  hundred  persons,  many 
of  them  of  first  rank,  were  Accused  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  ki^g. 
The  heir  presumptive  of  the  throne  was  supposed  to  be  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  foreign  powers  were  ready  with  money  and  troops 
to  assist  in  the  subversion  of  our  constitution  in  church  and  state* 
Yet  at  this  time  did  the  Lords  and  Commons  present  for  the  royal 
assent  this  very  bill  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  for  less  dangers  you  arc 
now  about  to  suspend.  We  talk  much,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  too 
much|  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.      I  wi^h  we  would  imitate  the 
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courage  of  our  ancestors.      They  were  not  ready  to  lay  thcrir  libertieif  Opini(Nis> 
at  the  foot  of  the  Crown  upon  every  vain  or  imasinary  alarm.  QueMioosani 

'^  "^  =)         ^  Slibjeette*- 

preMed'in' 

Same  date.— On^  Principle  seems  to  have  guided  our  ^^w^'®^  j!!  bJSTJJJi' 
on  all  occasions  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, — Lord  Livinr »«!«••* 
John  Russell  :  One  principle  seems  to  have  guided  our  legislators  — ^ 
on  all  occasions  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  BmmxL 
was  this — that  when  persons  within  the  country  were  plotting  witii 
an  enemy  from  without,  the  success  of  their  machinations  could  only 
be  prevented  by  detaining  their  persons  till  the  danger  of  invasion 
was  past.  Thus,  when  just  before  the  suspension  of  this  act,  King 
William  informed  his  parliament  that  James  had  sailed  with  a  French 
fleet  for  Ireland,  the  effect  of  leaving  his  adherents  at  large  till  legal 
proofs  of  their  guilt  could  be  procured,,  would  have  been  that  they 
might  have  joined  James,  or  made  an  insurrection  in  his  behalf.  On 
the  various  occasions  too,  when  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended during  the  late  war,  the  system  of  anarchy  prevailing  in 
France  was  always  specified  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  and  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Sedition  Bill  in  1799  it  is  expressly  stated  that  a  con- 
spiracy has  been  carrying  on  in  conjunction  with  the  persons  from 
time  to  time  exercising  the  powers  of  government  in  France.*  Indeed, 
it  is  manifest  that  some  fear  of  foreign  aid,  some  dread  of  an  invasion 
from  abroad,  or  a  competitor  for  the  throne  supported  by  rebellion,  is 
an  essential  circumstance  to  render  this  measure  necessary-  For  else 
why  have  a  Habeas  Corpus*  Act  at  all  ?  The  very  purpose  of  the  law 
is  to  protect  the  subject  in  all  common  cases  of  treason  and  sedition; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  holiday  parade ;  if  it  is  to  be  used 
only  when  the  sky  is  bright ;  if  every  rumour  of  conspiracy  and  alarm 
of  disaffection  is  to  be  sufBcient  ground  for  its  suspension  ;  then  trie 
Englishman  who  tells  foreigners  that  his  constitution  and  his  laws  are 
better  than  those  of  his  neighbours  is  a  lying  boaster. 

Same  date. — An  exploded  Plot  no  good  reason  for  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act, — Lord  John  Russell  :  An  insurrection  has  been 
tried  and  has  failed.  Now,  Sir,  what  better  proof  can  there  be  of  the 
excellence  of  the  present  laws  ?  An  attempt  was  made  to  overturn 
them ;  the  people  refused  to  join  in  it,  and  it  was  immediately  quelled. 
What  better  evidence  could  we  desire  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  repel  the  dangers  which  menace  it  ?  I  was  therefore  surprised 
to  hear  it  said,  that  a  reason  for  the  present  measure— the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — was^  that  a  plot  had  exploded.     This  would 

*  39  Geo.  3,  c.  79. 


RaiMll. 
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?i^%!libiic  ^®  ^'^  excellent  argument  to  a  jury  before  whom  one  of  the  conspirators 
Sbjw  "* "**  ^^^  ^''^^^»  ^"'  '^  surely  cannot  be  a  good  reason  to  the  leg^islature  for 
prrfMrd  Id  altering  the  present  law.  If  a  man's  house  has  been  saved  from 
by  Eminent  lightning  by  a  conducter,  he  does  not  immediately  take  it  down  to  pat 
nen.  *  up  something  else.  If  a  traveller  is  attacked  by  a  robber  whose 
Lm^Tohn    pistol  misses  him,  and  whose  person  falls  into  his  power,  be  does  not 

consider  himself  in  the  same  danger  he  would  be  in  with  the  pistol  still 

aimed  at  his  head. 

Same  date. —  What  it  is  the  tendency  of  those  invested  with  Authority  to 
suppose. — Lord  John  Rcssell  :  It  is  the  tendency  of  those  invested 
with  authority  to  suppose  that  every  disturbance  in  the  system  is  owing 
to  want  of  power  and  not  to  the  defect  of  wisdom.  They  readily  sup- 
pose the  fault  to  be  in  the  law  rather  than  in  their  own  minds.  Hence 
there  no  sooner  appears  the  least  commotion  in  the  state  than  they 
bring  forth  the  whole  artillery  of  penal  statutes  which  is  set  apart  for 
solemn  and  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Same  date. — Reform, — Last  lines  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Speech  on 
the  Bill  for  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. — Sir,  I  may  say  one 
word  as  to  the  cry  for  reform,  of  which  so  much  use  has  been  made. 
I  would  make  another  use  of  this  cry.  The  House  must  soon  discuss 
the  whole  question.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  majority  will 
decide  in  favour  of  leaving  the  constitution  untouched.  Anxious  as 
I  am  for  reform,  I  am  still  more  anxious  that  the  House  should  pre- 
serve the  respect  of  the  people.  If  they  refuse  all  innovation  upon 
ancient  laws  and  institutions,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  they  will  stand 
upon  strong  ground.  I  beseech  them  then  not  to  cut  this  ground  from 
under  their  feet — not  to  let  the  reformers  say,  **  When  we  ask  for  re- 
dress you  refuse  all  innovation.  When  the  Crown  asks  for  protection, 
you  sanction  a  new  code ;  for  us  you  are  not  willing  to  go  an  inch — 
for  ministers  you  go  a  mile.  When  we  ask  for  our  rights,  you  will  not 
touch  the  little  finger  of  the  constitution  ;  but  when  those  in  authority 
demand  more  power,  you  plunge  your  knife  into  the  heart.*' 

15ih  April,  ISIS,^ Grants  to  the  Royal  Family. — Debate  on  the 
Prince  Regent's  Message  respecting  the  marriages  of  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Cambridge.  — Lord  John  Russell  was  desirous  that 
every  grant  which  was  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  royal  family 
should  be  agreed  to,  yet  he  thought  that  some  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  means  which  the  country  had  of  making  good  those  grants. 
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Mr,  E.  G.  5.  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby). 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a.d.  1827. — Amongst  the  young  raembers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  the  greatest  natural  eloquence  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Stanley.  He  first  spoke  upon  a  local  bill,  and  I  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  heard  him. 
A  good  debater  does  not  always  make  a  good  public  servant,  but  I 
have  a  strong  opinion  that  Mr.  Stanley  will  be  some  day  found  to 
possess  administrative  talents  of  a  high  order.  Should  the  Whigs 
come  into  power  (they  may  in  another  reign),  and  Mr.  Stanley  take 
office  with  them,  this  will  be  seen. — Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public 
Men. 


Series  of  Extracts  mostly  from  the  Debates  concerning  the 
Militia,  commencing  May,  1756,  in  Chronological  order. 

Extract  I,— The  Militia  Bill  of  USe.^Effect  it  would  have  upon  the 
state  of  the  Country  in  respect  of  the  Education,  Employment  and  In- 
dustry,  of  the  People, 

House  of  Lords,  May,  1756. — Debate  on  the  Militia  Bill.* — Lord 
Chancellor  (Lord  Hardwicke) :  One  grand  consideration  which  I  think 
it  my  dnty  to  lay  before  your  lordships  is,  what  effect  the  plan  of  this 
bill  will  naturally  have  upon  the  state  of  this  country,  in  respect  of 
the  education,  employment,  and  industry,  of  the  people.  I  may  want 
lights ;  and  I  may  think  weakly  ;  but  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that,  if  a 
militia  is  established  upon  the  plan  of  this  bill,  it  will  make  this  country 
absolutely  a  military  country.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  was  more 
convinced  of  any  proposition  in  my  life  than  of  this,  that  a  nation 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  artisans,  and  husbandmen,  defended  by 
any  army,  is  vastly  preferable  to  a  nation  of  soldiers.  Since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  more  especially  since  the  Restoration,  when 
military  tenures  were  totally  abolished,  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
have  been  gradually  weaned  from  arms,  and  formed  and  habituated 
to  trade,  manufactures  and  arts.  From  hence,  as  from  one  great 
source,  have  flowed  your  commerce,  your  colonies,  your  riches,  your 

*  The  speakers  in  this  celebrated  debate  were — for  the  Bill,  the  Earl  of  Stanhope, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  (see  an  extract  from  his  speech  Pari,  and  Polit,  Misc.  vol.  i. 
p.  337),  Lord  Talbot  (see  an  extract  from  his  Speech  ante,  p.  175),  and  £arl  Temple 
(see  an  extract  from  his  Speech,  ante,  p.  176).  The  speakers  against  the  Bill  were, 
the  Earl  of  Granville,  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  (see  ao  extract  from  his  Speech, 
ante,  p.  175),  and  Lord  Sandys.  The  division  was — for  the  Bill,  23;  against  the  Bill, 
59;  majority  against  the  Bill,  36.  The  Bill  had  passed  the  Comnioni  apparently 
without  opposition. 
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real  strength,  \vhich  has  enabled  you  to  make  that  glorious  figure, 
which,  not  a  great  many  years  ago,  you  made  in  Europe,  and  to 
balance  the  power  of  your  neighbours  ;  some  of  whom  have  far  out- 
gone you  in  national  military  force.  Before  those  periods)  more 
especially  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  Commons  were  under 
a  kind  of  feudal  vassalage  and  chieftanship;  followers  of  tlie  barons 
and  great  men  ;  something  like  the  case  of  Scotland.  The  younger 
sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  lived  as  retainers  to  the  families  of 
their  elder  brothers,  bred  tO/  nothing  but  arms  and  sportv.  Since 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign^  particularly  since  the  Restoration,  it  has 
been  thought  no  disgrace  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  best  families  inr 
the  kingdom  to  engage  in  commerce.  From  these  changes  in  the 
condition  of  your  people,  habits  of  industry  were  propagated,  and  for 
a  long  time  examples  of  industry  were  followed.  I  wish  I  could  add 
they  are  continued.  The  improvements,  and  various  happy  conse- 
quences arising  from  them,  are  too  apparent  to  want  to  be  explained 
to  your  lordships.  My  lords,  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  and 
must  be  admitted  to  me,  that  the  being  educated  and  trained  to  arms 
gives  a  habit  and  a  love  of  that  kind  of  life.  Amongst  the  common 
people  it  introduces  a  love  of  idleness,  of  sports,  and  at  last  of 
plunder. 

Consider  then  what  the  plan  of  this  bill  does.  The  proposed  number 
of  this  militia  is  61,520  private  men,  non-commissioned  officers  in*- 
eluded.  The  friends  of  the  bill' are  so  candid  as  to  allow,  nay,  to  coiv- 
tend,  that  they  do  not  mean  it  with  a  view  to  lay  aside  your  standing 
army,  annually  provided  by  Parliament.  That  has  for  several  yeara 
past,  in  time  of  peace,  been  about  19,000  men.  So  that  if  this  bill 
should  take  effect,  these  two  bodies  taken  together  will  amount  to  the 
number  of  81,000  men.  This  militia  of  61,500  men  is  to  be  strictly 
exercised  and  trained ;  and,  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  be  changed 
every  three  years,  and  some  of  them  at  the  end  of  every  two  years. 
Thus,  in  a  course  of  twelve  years,  here  will  be  240,000  or  250,000 
men  trained  to  arms  for  the  militia.  I  will  suppose  that  the  same 
regular  force  will  be  annually  continued ;  you  may  then  compute  that, 
in  twelve  years  time,  more  than  50,000  men  will  be  taken  out  for  the 
recruits  of  that  regular  army.  On  this  computation,  here  will  be  every 
twelve  years  300,000  at  least  of  your  male  subjects,  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  the  age  of  fifty,  the  vigour  of  their  life  for  labour  and  in- 
dustry, trained  to  arms.  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  skill  in  political 
arithmetic,  but  I  leave  it  to  your  lordships'  superior  judgments, 
whether  the  numbers  of  your  people  can  afford  these  draughts?  Is  it 
probable  that  the  same  persons,  after  having  been  thus  accustomed  to 
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arms  and  idleness,  will  ever  settle  to  trades,  agriculture,  and  industry  ? 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  country.  Con- 
sider, my  lords,  what  was  the  case  of  the  nortliern  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  what  you  have  been  doing  there  for  several  years  past.  The 
practice  and  habit  of  arms  made  that  people  idle;  averse  to  agriculture 
and  labour;  followers  of  sports,  ne^st  of  thieving,  and  at  last  of  rebel- 
lion, as  a  more  extensive  scene  of  plunder.  I  say  a  more  extensive 
scene  of  plunder,  because  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  love 
of  thieving  and  rapine  has  been  one  main  ingredient  in  the  Highland 
insurrections,  as  well  as  Jacobitism  and  clanship.  In  order  to  cure 
this  mischief,  and  to  lead  or  compel  them  to.be  industrious,  you  have 
been  obliged  to  disarm  them  by  law.  After  having  pursued  these 
maxims  for  so  many  years,  will  your  lordships  now,  by  a  new  law, 
endeavour  to  introduce  the  same  disposition  and  habit  into  the  common 
people  of  England  ?  I  repeat  it  again,  that  it  is  to  this  progressive 
change  in  your  people  from  arms  to  industry,  that  your  commerce, 
your  colonies,  and  consequently  your  riches,  are  owing.  What  is  the 
object  of  the  present  war  ?  The  preservation  of  that  commerce  and 
of  those  colonies.  If  you  turn  the  bulk  of  your  common  people  into 
soldiers,  what  will  become  of  all  these  ?  You  may  indeed  stand  upon 
your  guard  with  arms  in  your  hands ;  but  in  a  course  of  years  I  fear 
you  will  have  little  in  value  left  worth  guarding — an  untrading,  un- 
manufacturing,  unimproved,  impoverished  country.  To  this  I  may 
apply  what  Horace  says  of  a  man's  employing  his  whole  time  and 
thought  in  the  care  of  his  health ;  it  will  be — 

*'  Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causai."* 

My  lords,  in  treating  this  subject  in  this  manner,  I  have  made  many 
concessions,  or  rather  proceeded  upon  many  suppositions,  in  favour  of 
this  bill.  I  mean  that  it  is  capable  of  being  carried  into  execution. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  entirely  inexecutable,  will  create  infinite 
perplexity,  trouble^  and  uneasiness  in  the  country,  and  end  in  nothing 
but  confusion. 


Extract  II. — December^  1756. — The  King  recommends  a  Militia  to 

Parliament, 

2nd  December,  1756. — The  King's  Speech. — My  lords  and  gentle- 
men :  An  adequate  and  firm  defence  at  home  must  have  the  chief 
place  in  my  thoughts;  and,  in  this  great  view,  I  have  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  that  no  ground  of  dissatisfaction  may  remain  in  my  people. 

*  The  line  is  not  from  Horace,  but  from  Juvenal.  Lord  Hardwicke'i  statement  of 
the  context  is  not  correct 
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To  this  end,  a  national  militia,  planned  and  regulated  with  equal 
regard  to  the  just  rights  of  my  crown  and  people,  may  in  time  become 
one  good  resource  in  case  of  general  danger ;  and  1  recommend  the 
framing  of  such  a  militia  to  the  care  and  diligence  of  my  Parliament. 
The  natural  union  of  councils  abroad,  the  calamities  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  unhappy  conjunction,  may,  by  irruptions  of  foreign 
armies  into  the  empire,  shake  its  constitution,  overturn  its  system, 
and  threaten  oppression  to  the  Protestant  interest  there,  are  events 
which  must  sensibly  affect  the  minds  of  this  nation,  and  have  fixed  the 
eyes  of  Europe  on  this  new  and  dangerous  crisis.  The  body  of  my 
electoral  troops,  which  I  ordered  hither  at  the  desire  of  my  Parlia- 
ment, I  have  directed  to  return  to  my  dominions  in  Germany,  relying 
with  pleasure  on  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  my  people,  in  defence  of  my 
person  and  realm. 


Extract  III. — The  famous  Militia  BilU  passed  December^  1756. 

December,  1756. — Early  in  this  year  the  famous  Militia  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but,  after  a  long  debate,  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  it.  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  May,  but  met  again  in 
December.  The  King,  in  his  speech,  recommended  a  militia  to  both 
Houses.  The  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  George  Townshend  (after- 
wards Marquis  Townshend),  and  after  some  objections  from  the  dis- 
senters [they  disliked  Sunday  exercise],  it  became  the  law  of  our  land. 
The  number  for  England  and  Wales  is  33,000.— MS.  Journal  of  the 
time. 


Extract  IV. — Militia  Act  of  December,  \756.^The  People  prevented 
the  execution  of  it  by  Rebellion  in  several  Counties. 

House  of  Lords,  May,  1758. — Lord  Mansfield  said  :  The  people 
are  often  cited  for  opinions  and  demands  which  are  far  from  being 
their  own,  but  artfully  infused  into  them ;  that  there  was  an  instance 
of  this  in  a  Bill  (that  of  the  militia)  which  was  demanded  in  their 
name,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  nation  from  foreigners,  both 
friends  and  enemies,  and  even  from  the  army  paid  by  it:  and  yet  when 
they  had  got  this,  they  so  highly  disliked  it,  as  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  it  by  rebellion  in  several  counties,  for  which  a  few  had  actually 
suffered  death,  and  many  hundreds  had  equally  deserved  it. 
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Extract  V.-^The  Miliiia.—  A.D.  1769. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1769. — Lord  John  Cavendish  said: 
That  the  present  militia  were  composed  of  very  improper  men  as  offi- 
cers ;  some  regiments  almost  destitute  of  them ;  4he  men  were  taken 
from  home  to  a  scene  of  debauchery ;  the  subalterns,  people  of  small 
fortune,  spoiled  by  being  made  gentlemen,  and  there  were  several 
otiier  real  abuses. 


Extract  VL—TAe  Militia.— a.d.  1769. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1769. — Colonel  Barr^  drew  a  picture 
of  this  nation^  as  defended  by  a  militia,  in  such  a  masterly  manner, 
that  very  few  in  the  House  but  were  fully  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  militia  established  on  the  best  foundation,  and  supported 
by  all  the  powers  of  the  administration. 


Extract  VII. — A  Member  against  Militias  in  general. 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1775. — Debate  on  the  Bill  for 
embodying  the  Militia. — Mr.  Turner  said  :  I  am  against  the  present 
bill  upon  every  account,  as  I  am  against  militias  in  general.  The 
proper  men  to  recruit  and  supply  your  troops  are  the  scum  and  out- 
cast of  cities  and  manufactures  ;  fellows  who  voluntarily  submit  to  be 
slaves  by  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  are  the  proper  persons  to 
be  military  ones.  But  to  take  the  honesty  sober,  industrious  fellow 
from  the  plough,  is  doing  an  essential  mischief  to  the  community,  and 
laying  a  double  tax.  The  militia  is  likewise  more  expensive  than  the 
regulars,  and  therefore  the  more  improper  at  present. 


Extract  VIII. — A  Militia  the  true  Constitutional  Force. 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1775. — Viscount  Mountstoart  : 
I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the  bill,  because  I  am  aware  that  the  force  of 
a  militia  is  the  true  constitutional  force  to  be  relied  on  by  this  or  any 
kingdom  ;  but.  Sir,  I  wish  to  see  no  longer  a  partial  militia ;  I  wish  to 
see  an  end  of  a  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  countries  which  in 
nature  and  in  law  are  the  same :  I  wish  to  see  a  militia  in  North 
Britain.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  against  it  ?  The  stain  of  re- 
bellion is  wiped  out ;  it  is  done  away  for  ever  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
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people,  and  the  uncommon  exertions  they  made  for  the  Crown  in  the 
last  war. 


Extract  IX.— T*^  old  MUtiia.—The  new  Scheme  of  1775. 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1775. — Mr.  Duhiiimg  :  I  am  a 
friend  to  the  old  militia,  because  it  can  only  be  drawn  out  in  catei 
prescribed  by  the  constitution ;  but  I  am  an  enemy  to  this  new  scheme, 
because  it  in  fact  annihilates  that  meritorious  militia,  and  gives  you  a 
monster  in  its  stead. 


Extract  X. —  The  embodying  of  the  Militia  of  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 

can  only  be  justified  by  local  causes. 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1775. — Mr.  Thomas  Townsend 
(afterwards  Lord  Sydney)  said :  In  his  opinion  the  necessity  of  em- 
bodying the  militia  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom  could  only  be  justified 
by  local  causes  ;  that  if  there  was  a  rebellion  in  Scotland,  or  in  Wales, 
he  should  vote  for  the  embodying  of  the  Scotch  or  Welsh  militia,  but 
not  otherwise. 


Extract  XI.--^Afr.  Fox*g  definition  of  the  original  meaning  and  inttntim 

of  the  English  Militia, 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1775. — Mr.  Fox  said:  He  ap- 
proved of  a  militia  as  a  succedaneum  to  an  army,  but  by  the  present 
bill  they  were  evidently  to  serve  as  a  part  of  the  army  itself.  He 
then  entered  into  a  definition  of  the  original  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  English  militia,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  doctrine,  that  formerly  a 
militia-man  was  merely  armed  and  disciplined,  that  he  nnight,  when 
danger  was  at  his  door  and  pressed  upon  him,  defend  himself.  He 
said  he  should  certainly  be  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops, 
and  he  was  also  against  a  standing  army ;  that  the  purpose  of  the 
present  Bill  was  to  create  a  standing  army,  and  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  Crown ;  that  he  saw  no  difference  between  a  standing  army  of 
regulars,  and  a  standing  army  of  militia,  whom  the  King  could  call  out 
when  he  pleased ;  for  that  in  this  country,  and  every  other  extensive 
dominion,  there  would  always,  in  some  part  or  other,  be  a  riot,  whidi 
the  minister  might  call  a  rebellion.  There  might  be  a  disturbance 
among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  in  Bengal,  or  any  other  distant  plact, 
which  might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  embodying  the  militia.    That  many 
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gentlemen  would  frequently  be  embarrassed  who  served  :in  it,  by  being 
put  upon  disagreeable  duty ;  and  that  at  present,  if  be  "was  a  militia 
officer,  he  would  resign. 


Extract  XII. — A.D.  177 5.^  The  Defence  of  the  Country  left  to  the 

Gentlemen  of  it 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1775. — Lord  North  said:  That 
the  administration  meant  to  leave  the  defence  of  this  country  to  the 
gentlemen  of  it,  which  was  surely  the  measure  most  likely  to  prove 
agreeable  to  every  Englishman  ;  and  that  so  far  wns  he  from  wishing 
to  embarrass  any  gentleman  in  the  militia,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  giving  them  power  to  resign  if  they  disliked 
the  service.  His  lordship  treated  what  bad  fallen  from  Mr.  Fox 
respecting  the  dangerous  use  that  might  be  made  at  any  future  period 
of  the  power  granted  by  this  act  as  a  chimera,  never  likely  to  be 
realised ;  observing  upon  the  hazard  a  minister  would  run  in  making  a 
riot  in  the  Indies,  or  a  disturbance  in  any  distant  quarter  of  the  King*s 
dominions,  a  pretext  for  calling  out  the  militia  of  England;  and 
adding,  that  if  any  minister  should  be  so  hardy,  he  sincerely  hoped  he 
would  be  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


Extract  XUl.^The  Militia  Bill  of  1775. 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1775. — Sir  George  Savile  said: 
The  very  point  meant  to  be  covertly  carried  by  this  bill,  was  what  no 
King  of  England,  even  the  most  despotic*  was  ever  able  to  gain ;  that 
on  this  was  grounded  the  leading  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
parliament ;  and  that  was  long  before  that  assembly  was  charged  with 
any  views  of  faction,  or  of  overthrowing  the  constitution.  Hitherto, 
he  said,  no  man  in  this  country  could  be  armed  without  the  consent  of 
parliament ;  the  army  were  armed  by  parliament ;  so  were  the  militia  : 
but  if  this  bill  should  pass,  the  military  might  be  armed  by  the  King, 
without  tlie  consent  of  parliament.  Many  things  might  be  arged  on 
the  ground  that  the  militia  were  the  great  constitutional  force  of  the 
kingdom ;  that  nothing  of  course  can  be  feared  from  them,  for  they 
will  act  in  a  double  capacity,  of  defenders  of  their  country  and  its 
constitution.  The  argument  was  plausible,  and  therefore  the  better 
calculated  to  deceive ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  draw  a  very  different 
conclusion.     There  were  always  two  parties  in  this  country,  no  matter 
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as  to  their  principles :  the  prince  would  have  it  in  his  power,  by  this 
bill,  to  put  the  militia  under  the  command  of  which  of  thoae  he 
thought  6t,  and  to  call  them  out  into  actual  senrice  when  he  pleased ; 
for  as  to  the  condition  of  a  rebellion  being  within  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  he  looked  upon  that  as  nothing;  as  means 
might  be  easily  devised  to  furnish  a  pretence  sufficient  to  justify  the 
embodying  the  militia.  What,  then,  may  be  the  consequence,  but 
that  an  ambitious  or  weak  prince,  supported  or  urged  by  a  revengeful 
persecuting  faction,  may  create  a  civil  war  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
empire,  in  order  at  length  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  extermi- 
nating or  triumphing  over  their  adversaries  at  home,  and  destroying 
the  liberties  of  their  country. 

*^*  The  foregoing  Series  of  Extracts  respecting  the  Militia  will  be 
continued  in  a  future  Number, 


A.  D.  1793.  —  The  collective  Interests  of  the  Empire  in  a  progressive 
State  of  Improvement  ever  since  the  Revolution. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1 793. — ^Lord  Morninoton  said :  The 
collective  interests  of  the  empire  have  been  in  a  progressive  state  of 
improvement  ever  since  the  period  of  the  revolution.  Even  during 
most  of  our  wars,  the  advancement  of  trade  and  general  opulence  has 
not  been  interrupted,  particularly  during  the  war  of  1756;  in  the 
course  of  which,  the  commerce  of  the  nation  was  scarcely  leas  pro- 
sperous than  her  arms  One  unfortunate  exception  to  this  statement 
must  be  admitted — the  American  war.  That  war  (which  was,  in  its 
origin,  the  war  of  the  people),  with  every  other  calamity,  undoubtedly 
produced  a  general  stagnation  in  the  sources  of  national  prosperity. 

In  1772,  the  value  of  the  imports  was  £14,500,000,  and  that  of  the 
exports  £17,700,000.  They  had  sunk  in  1782  to  £12,700,000  im- 
ports, and  to  £11,400,000  exports.  But  whatever  argument  may  be 
drawn  from  this  period  of  disgrace  and  disaster,  the  rapid  recovery  of 
the  country  from  the  consequences  of  those  misfortunes  must  not  pass 
without  remark.  From  17S2  to  1791  the  imports  rose  to  £19,600,000, 
and  the  exports  to  £22,700,000.  In  1792  there  were  £19,600,000 
imports,  and  £24,800,000  exports.  Decrease  from  1772  to  1782,  im- 
ports £1,800,000,  exports  £6,300,000,  period  of  American  war. 
Increase  1782  to  1792,  imports  £6,900,000,  exports  £13,400,000, 
period  since  the  peace.  Increase  of  1792  above  1772,  imports 
£5,100,000,  exports  £7,100,000. 
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Duration  of  the  several  Administrations  (Thirty'two  in  number)  which 

have  had  the  Conduct  of  the  Affairs  of  this  Country  during  the  last 

130  Years. 

Yean.  Monthf . 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  April,  1721— February,  1742 

The  Earl  of  Wilmington,  February,  1742 — August,  1743 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  August,  1743--March,  1754* 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  March,  1754 — November,  1756 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  November,  1756 — July,  1757 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  July,  1757— May,  1762 

The  Earl  of  Bute,  May,  1762--April,  1763 

Right  Hon.  George  Grenville,  April,  1763— July,  1765t 

The  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  July,  1765 — August,  1766 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  August,  1766— December,  1767J 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  December,  1767 — February,  1770§ 

Lord  North,  February,  1770 — March,  1782 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  March,  1782— July,  1782 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne,  July,  1782— April,  1783  . 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  April,  1783— December,  1783||  .. 

TheRightHon.William  Pitt,  December,l  783— March,1801 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington,  March,1801 — May,1804 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  May,  1804— February,  1806 

*  The  Broad  Bottom  AdministratioD. 
t   The  Bedford  AdmiDistration. 
X  The  Chatham  AdroiniitratioD. 

fThe  GraAoD  AdminittratioD. 
The  famous  Coalition  Administratioo. 

1852. — NO.  15. 
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Teui.  Months. 

Lord  Grenville,  February,  1806— March,  1807*  .  ••  1  1 
The  Duke  of  Portland,  March,  1807— December,  1809  ..2  9 
The  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  Dec.  1809— June,  1812       2       6 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  June,  1812— April.  1827  ..  . .  14  10 
The  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  April,  1 827--Sept.  1 827  0  4 
Viscount  Gooderich,  September,  1827— January,  1828  ..0  4 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  January,  1 828— November,  1 830       2       9 

Earl  Grey,  November,  1830— July,  1834 3       8 

Viscount  Melbourne,  July,  1834 — November,  1834  . .  0  4 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Noveinber,  1 834— December,  1834  0  I 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  December,  1 834— April,  1 835  0  4 
Viscount  Melbourne,  April,  1835 — September,  1841      . .       6       5 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  September,  1 84 1  —July,  1 846  4  10 
Righ  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  July,  1846— March,  1852        5       8 


Monopolies^  43  Eliz, 

House  of  Commons,  November,  1601. — Debate  on  a  Bill  against 
Monopolies. — Mr.  Sficer,  burgess  for  Warwick,  said :  First  let  us 
consider  of  the  word  monopoly,  what  it  is — Movoc  is  unus,  and 
iroXic  is  civitas ;  so  then  the  meaning  of  the  word  is,  a  restraint  of 
anything  public  in  a  city  or  commonwealth  to  a  private  use,  and  the 
user  called  a  monopolitan,  "  quasi  cujus  privatum  lucrum  est  urbis 
et  orbis  commune  malum.'*  And  we  may  well  term  this  man  the 
whirlpool  of  the  prince's  profit.  Every  man  hath  three  special  friends, 
his  goods,  kinsfolks,  and  good  name :  these  men  may  have  the  two 
first  but  not  the  last.  I  speak  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  repining  at 
her  Majesty's  prerogative,  or  misliking  the  reasons  of  her  grants,  but 
out  of  grief  of  heart,  to  see  the  town,  wherein  I  serve,  pestered  and 
continually  vexed  by  the  substitutes  and  vicegerents  of  these  mono- 
politans,  who  are  ever  ill  disposed  and  affected  members.  The  sub- 
stitutes for  aquavitse  and  vinegar  came  not  long  since  to  the  town 
where  I  serve,  and  presently  stayed  sale  of  both  these  commodities : 
unless  the  sellers  would  compound  with  them,  they  must  presently  to 
the  council  table. 

Dr.  Bennett  said  :  In  respect  of  a  grievance  out  of  the  city,  for 
which  I  come,  I  think  myself  bound  to  speak  that  now  which  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  before ;  I  mean  a  monopoly  of  salt.  It  is  an 
old  proverb,  **  Sal  sapit  omnia ;"  fire  and  water  are  not  more  neces- 
sary.     But   for  other    monopolies  of  cards  (i^t   which   word    Sir 

^  All  the  TalenU. 
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Walter  Raleigh  blushed),  dice,  starchy  and  the  like,  they  are  (because 
monopolies),  I  must  confess^  very  hurtful,  though  not  all  alike 
hurtful. 

Mr.  Francis  Moore  said :  I  cannot  utter  with  my  tongue,  or  con- 
ceive with  my  heart,  the  great  grievances  that  the  town  and  country 
for  which  I  serve  suffereth  by  some  of  these  monopolies ;  it  bringeth 
the  general  profit  into  a  private  hand,  and  the  end  of  all  is  beggary 
and  bondage  to  the  subjects.  We  have  a  law  for  the  true  and  faith- 
ful currying  of  leather  :  there  is  a  patent  sets  all  at  liberty,  notwithi 
standing  that  statute.  And  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  do  anything  by 
act  of  parliament,  when  the  Queen  will  undo  the  same  by  her  pre- 
rogative? Out  of  the  spirit  of  humiliation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  speak 
it,  there  is  no  act  of  hers  that  hath  been^  or  is  more  derogatory  to  her 
own  Majesty,  more  odious  to  the  subject,  more  dangerous  to  the  com- 
monwealth, than  the  granting  of  these  monopolies. 

Mr.  Martin  said :  I  speak  for  a  town  that  grieves  and  pines,  for  a 
country  that  groaneth  and  languisheth  under  the  burthen  of  monstrous 
and  unconscionable  substitutes  to  the  monopolitans  of  starch,  tin,  fish, 
cloth,  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  I  know  not  what,  nay,  what  not?  The 
principal  commodities,  both  of  my  town  and  country,  are  ingrossed 
into  the  hand  of  those  blood-suckers  of  the  commonwealth. 

Sir  George  Moore  said :  Many  grievances  have  been  laid  open 
touching  the  monopolies  of  salt ;  but,  if  we  add  thereunto  petre,  then 
we  had  hit  the  grief  aright,  with  which  my  country  is  perplexed. 
There  be  three  persons,  her  Majesty,  the  patentee,  and  the  subject ; 
her  Majesty  the  head,  the  patentee  the  hand,  and  the  subject  the  foot. 
Now  here's  our  case,  the  head  gives  power  to  the  hand,  the  hand 
oppresseth  the  foot,  the  foot  riseth  agaist  the  bead. 

Sir  Edward  Hobby  informed  the  House  of  the  great  abuse  of  the 
patentee  for  salt  in  his  country,  That  betwixt  Michaelmas  and  St. 
Andrew's  tide,  where  salt  (before  the  patent)  was  wont  to  be  sold  for 
I6d.  a  bushel,  it  is  now  sold  for  I4s.  or  I5s,  a  bushel. 

Sir  Robert  Wroth  said  :  There  had  been  divers  patents  granted 
since  the  last  parliament ;  these  are  now  in  being :  viz.,  the  patents 
for  currants,  iron,  powder,  cards,  ox-shin  bones,  train  oil,  transport- 
ation of  leather,  lists  of  cloth,  ashes,  aniseeds,  vinegar,  sea-coals, 
steel,  aquavits,  brushes,  pots,  saltpetre,  lead,  oil,  calamin- stone, 
oil  of  blubber,  fumachoes,  or  dried  pilchers  in  the  smoak,  and  divers 
others. 

Mr.  Hackwell,  upon  reciting  of  the  aforesaid  patents,  stood  up  and 
asked :  **  Is  not  bread  there  ?"   "  Bread,"  quoth  one,  "  Bread,"  quoth 

q2 
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another  ;  "  This  voice  seems  strange,"  quoth  another  ;  "  This  voice 
seems  strange,"  quoth  a  third :  "  No,"  quoth  Mr.  Hackwell ;  "  but 
if  order  be  not  taken  for  these,  bread  will  be  there  before  the  next 
parliament." 

Monopolies^  " de  Vento  et  Sole" 

House  of  Commons,  February,  16:20. — Sir  Edward  Coke  said: 
Monopolies  have  been  granted  heretofore,  **  de  vento  et  sole  ;'*  that  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  a  patent  was  granted  that  none  should  dry 
pilchards  but  those  patentees. 


Patent  for  Inns,  a.d.  1620. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1620. — Mr.  Alford  said  :  Con- 
cerning the  patent  for  inns,  every  poor  man  that  taketh  in  but  a 
horse  on  a  market  day  is  presently  sent  for  up  to  Westminster  and 
sued,  unless  he  compound  with  these  patentees :  and  all  ancient  inn- 
keepers, if  they  will  not  compound,  are  presently  sued  at  Westminster 
for  enlargement  of  their  house,  if  they  but  set  up  a  new  post,  or  a  little 
hovel  more  than  of  ancient  was  there.  And,  instead  of  reformation  of 
abuses,  this  patent  doth  but  raise  reckonings  on  the  poor  traveller ; 
and  instead  of  restraining  the  number  of  inn-keepers  at  Bath,  where 
there  were  wont  to  be  but  six,  and  the  town  desired  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson  [the  patentee  soon  afler  impeached  by  the  Commons. — See 
subsequent  page]  there  might  not  be  more,  yet  he  increased  their 
gradation  from  six  to  twenty  innkeepers. 


The  great  case  of  Monopolies. — Reign  of  James  L 

The  great  case  of  Monopolies,  between  the  East  India  Company, 
plaintiffs,  and  Thomans  Sandys,  defendant :  Whether  their  patent  for 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  exclusive  of  all  others,  is  good  ? — 35  Car.  II. 
1  Jac.  II.,  A.D.  1683-1685. — The  East  India  Company  having  a 
patent  granted  them  of  the  sole  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  exclusive  of 
all  others,  commenced  a  suit  against  Mr.  Sandys,  for  trading  thither 
without  licence.  Elaborate  arguments  were  made  in  the  case  by 
Mr.  Holt  (afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice) ;  Sir  George  Treby  (after- 
wards Lord  Chief  Justice) ;  Mr  Solicitor- General  Finch  (afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham) ;  Mr.  Pollexfen  (afterwards  Lord  Chief 
Justice) ;  Mr.  Attorney-General  (Sir  Robert  Sawyer)  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams.    Mr.  Pollexfen  (he  was  one  of  the  defendant's  counsel)  said 
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That  the  great  point  of  the  case  was,  whether  the  royal  grant  of  sole 
trade  to  the  plaintiffs  were  a  good  grant  or  not ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  prove,  from  authorities,  that  such  a  grant  of  a  sole  trade  to  any 
particular  person,  or  body  politic,  with  a  restraint  to  all  others,  is 
against  the  law  of  the  land,  and  void  by  the  common  law. — See  State 
TrialSf  vol.  x.  pp.  371-554. 


Right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1694. — Charter  of  the  East  India 
Company. — Petition  of  several  merchants  and  others  for  creating  a 
new  East  India  Company. — The  House,  aAer  mature  deliberation, 
came  to  the  following  resolution  :  That  all  the  subjects  of  England 
have  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act 
of  parliament. 


East  India  Company. — /icts  relative  to  the  Duration  of  its  exclusive 
Trade  Privilege,  passed  subsequent  to  the  Union  of  the  Old  atid  New 
Companies,*  in  the  year  IZOStf 

3  Geo.  II.  c.  14  (1730) — An  Act,  amongst  other  things,  for  ascer- 
taining the  right  of  trade  of  the  united  East  India  Company  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  for  the  continuance  of  their  corporation  for  that  pur- 
pose upon  the  terms  therein  mentioned.  Upon  three  years*  notice  to 
be  given  by  parliament  af^er  March,  1766  (some  editions  of  the 
Statutes  have  1736)  the  exclusive  trade  to  cease. 

17  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  (1744)— An  Act  (amongst  other  things)  for  re- 
establishing an  agreement  with  the  United  Company  of  merchants  of 
England.  Upon  three  years'  notice  to  be  given  by  parliament  after 
March,  1780,  exclusive  trade  to  cease. 

21  Geo.  III.  c.  65.  (1781) — An  Act  (amongst  other  things)  for 
granting  to  the  United  Company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to 
the  East  Indies,  for  a  further  term,  the  sole  and  exclusive  trade  to 
and  from  the  East  Indies,  and  limits  therein  mentioned.     The  ex- 

*  The  charter  of  the  Old  CompaDy  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  December, 
1600. 

The  charter  of  the  New  Company  was  granted  by  King  William  IH.,  September, 
1698.  See  9  &  10  Will.  III.  c.  44,  An  Act  for  raising  a  Sum  not  exceeding  Two 
Milliuns,  upon  a  Fund  for  payment  of  Annuities,  after  the  Rate  of  Eight  pounds  per 
centum  per  annum,  and  for  settling  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies. 

t  See  6  Anne,  c.  17,  An  Act  for  assuring  to  the  English  Company  trading  to  the 
East  Indies,  on  account  of  the  United  Stock,  a  long  time  in  the  Fund  and  Trade 
therein  mentioned,  and  for  raising  thereby  the  Sum  of  £1,200,000  for  carrying  on  the 
War,  and  other  her  Majesty^s  occasions. 
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elusive  trade  was  to  cease  upon  three  years'  DOtioe  to  be  given  bj 

parliament  after  the  Ist  March,  1791. 

S8  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  (1793)— An  Act  for  cootiiiaiiig  in  the  East 
India  Company  for  a  further  term  the  possession  of  the  British  terri- 
tories in  India,  together  with  their  exclusive  trade,  under  certain 
limitations.  On  the  expiration  of  three  years'  notice  by  parliament, 
any  time  afler  March  1,  1811,  their  exclusive  trade  to  cease. 

63  Geo.  III.  c.  155.  (1813) — An  Act  for  continuing  in  the  East 
India  Company  for  a  further  term  the  possession  of  the  British  ter- 
ritories in  India,  together  with  certain  exclusive  privileges.  The  Act 
recites,  that  it  was  expedient  that,  from  and  after  the  10th  day  of 
April,  1814,  the  right  of  trading,  trafficking,  and  adventuring,  in,  to, 
and  from  all  ports  and  places  within  the  limits  of  the  said  United 
Company's  present  charter,  save  and  except  the  Dominions  of  the 
Kmperor  of  China,  should  be  open  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
common  with  the  said  united  Company,  subject  to  certain  r^pila- 
tions  and  provisions ;  but  that  the  existing  restraints  respecting  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  China  should  be  continued,  and  the  exclusive 
trade  in  tea  preserved  to  the  said  Company  during  the  further  term 
thereby  limited,  &c. 

3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  85.  (1833)— An  Act  for  effecting  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  East  India  Company,  and  for  the  better  government  of 
his  Majesty's  Indian  territories,  till  the  30th  day  of  April,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-four.  From  22nd  April,  1834,  China  and 
Tea  Trade  of  Company  to  cease.  Company  to  close  their  commercial 
business,  and  to  sell  their  property  not  retained  for  government. 


East  India  Company, — Mr.  Pitt's  Proposal  for  a  Board  of  ComiroL 
First  Extract  from  his  Speech  in  moving  for  Leave  to  bring  m  the 
Bill  of  January t  1784.* 

House  of  Commons,  14th  January,  1784. — Mr.  Pitt  said  :  That  any 
plan  which  he  or  any  man  could  suggest  for  the  government  of  territories 
so  extensive  and  so  remote,  must  be  inadequate ;  nature  and  fate  had 
ordained,  in  unalterable  degrees,  that  governments  to  be  maintained  at 
such  a  distance  must  be  inadequate  to  their  end.  In  the  philosophy 
of  politics,  such  a  government  must  be  declared  irrational ;  it  must  be 
declared,  at  the  best,  to  be  inconvenient  to  the  mother  and  supreme 
power,  oppressive  and  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  governed. 
In  such  a  scene,  there  could  be  formed,  there  could  be  imagined  no 

*  For  copies  of  Mr.  Fox's  famous  East  India  Bills,  see  Pari.  Hut.  vol.  zxiv.  pp. 
62-89. 
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theoretical  perfection-^it  must  be  a  choice  o^  inconveniences ;  and, 
therefore,  he  trusted  that,  in  the  examination  of  the  ideas  which  he 
should  throw  out,  the  House  would  take  into  their  view  the  difficulties ; 
and  always  remember,  that  whatever  was  suggested,  however  specious^ 
however  promising  it  might  be,  must  be  tried  by  the  event,  rather 
than  by  speculation.  The  general  ideas  which  he  had  thrown  out, 
and  the  objects  which  he  had  described  to  be  in  view,  would  serve  the 
House  as  land-marks  to  guide  them  in  the  consideration,  and  they 
would  examine  how  far  his  propositions  were  calculated  to  answer  the 
6bject. — In  the  first  place,  then,  the  political  concerns  of  this  country 
in  India,  that  is,  the  civil  and  military  government  of  India,  the  politi- 
cal establishments,  the  political  system,  the  collection  of  the  revenues, 
and,  to  give  it  one  short  and  general  definition,  the  imperial  dominion 
of  our  territories  in  the  East,  ought  to  be  placed  under  other  controul 
than  that  of  the  company  of  merchants  in  Leadenhall  Street ;  but  the 
change  ought  to  be  made  with  as  little  violence  as  possible ;  it  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  conviction  of  the  Company,  and  not  by  violence. 
In  this  the  proprietors  agreed  with  him.  The  first  business,  then,  was 
to  take  care  that  this  should  be  made  an  effectual  controul ;  and  it 
was  his  clear  idea,  that  this  control  could  not,  with  safety  or  pro« 
priety,  be  placed  in  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  genuine  and 
legitimate  exclusive  power  of  the  constitution. 

His  next  principle  was,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Company  should 
be  left,  as  much  as  possible,  to  their  own  superintendence.  This  was 
an  idea  vn  hich  must  strike  every  thinking  man  ;  for  commerce  ought 
always  te  be  left  to  the  merchant,  unshackled,  unembarrassed  by  in- 
terferences which  might  impede  its  current,  and  diminish  its  security. 
In  this,  however,  there  was  a  consideration  to  be  attended  to.  The 
commerce  of  the  East  India  Company  was  of  a  mixed  nature ;  it  was 
involved  with  revenue,  and  it  would  be  requisite  that  a  provision 
should  be  made  for  distinguishing  between  what  was  merely  com* 
mercial,  and  what  was  mixed ;  that,  under  the  colour  of  commercial  actS| 
or  commercial  regulation,  the  politics  of  India  should  not  be  affected. 

His  next  principle  was,  to  prevent  capricious  effects  on  the  consti- 
tution of  Britain  from  the  government  of  India.  In  providing  for  this 
principle,  very  great  delicacy  was  to  be  used  in  the  nature,  quality, 
and  extent  of  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the  governments  in  India. 
The  servants  in  India  must  obey  the  controlling  power  at  home  ;  but 
still,  in  regard  to  the  distance  from  the  controlling  power,  care  must 
be  taken  to  arm  them  with  such  discretionary  authority,  as  should 
leave  energy  and  vigour  for  all  the  purposes  of  good  and  substantia 
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gOTernment,  sufficient  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  natiTeSy  aa  weD 
as  to  protect  the  commerce  and  the  possessions;  but,  at  the  same 
time  so  limited,  as  to  restrain  inordinate  ambition,  to  cruah  oppressive 
rapacity,  to  extinguish  the  jobbing  of  adventure,  and  to  establish  true 
and  equitable  dominion. 

He  understood  well,  that  it  was  more  easy  to  exhibit  principles  than 
adopt  provisions ;  and  he  only  exhibited  these  principles  to  serve  as 
land-marks  to  the  House  in  the  examination  of  his  provisionsy  for  he 
should  succeed  or  fail  in  his  plan,  in  so  £sur  as  he  reached  or  came 
short  of  these  ideas.  '^ 


Eoit  India  Company. — Mr.  PitCs  Proposal  for  a  Board  of  Control. 
Second  Extract  from  his  Speech  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  m  the 
Bill  of  January^  1784. 

House  of  Commons,  14th  January,  1784. — Mr.  Pitt  said:  That 
the  first  point  in  the  plan,  was  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  control 
which  should  be  established  over  the  Company,  and  the  hands  in 
which  that  control  should  be  placed.  The  degree  of  control  should 
amount  to  the  government  of  the  civil  and  military  concerns^  and  of 
the  revenue  ;  and  this  was  a  species  of  control  not  new,  for  we  had 
already  seen  a  control  over  the  Company  established  in  the  hands  of 
government.  But  the  former  interference  of  ministers  had  not  been 
beneficial,  because  it  had  not  been  active  or  vigilant.  On  this  account 
was  it,  that  the  right  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  in  his  Bill, 
had  placed  it  in  new  hands  ?  Was  it  on  this  account  that  he  had  vested 
the  control  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men,  whose  character  was  a 
monster  and  a  novelty  in  the  constitution  ?  What  security  had  par- 
liament that  this  new  and  unheard-of  board  would  have  been  more 
active  and  vigilant  than  a  constitutional  and  executive  one  ?  Surely 
none  but  the  character,  the  integrity,  the  intelligence,  and  the  alacrity 
of  the  individuals  who  composed  it.  If  men  could  be  found  by  the 
executive  government  of  the  country  equally  endowed,  he  asked  if  the 
security  to  the  public  was  not  the  same  ?  But  he  must  again  take 
notice  here  of  the  imputation,  which  he  imagined  would  be  thrown  on 
his  plan  for  its  moderation  in  this  respect.  It  would  be  called  a  **  half 
measure,*'  because  it  left  with  the  Company  many  of  their  rights,  their 
property,  their  patronage,  their  respect ;  but,  he  saw  no  aspersion  in 
the  term  of  a  **  half  measure,"  if  his  plan  was  to  be  so  termed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  totality  of  that  scheme,  which  grasped  at  everything 
which  they  enjoyed.     This  grasped  at  no  more  than  what  was  essen- 
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tial  to  the  object,  and  he,  with  confidence,  trusted  to  the  impartiality 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  would  approve  of  a  measure 
calculated  to  effect  all  the  purposes  required,  by  means  less  violent 
than  those  of  the  late  plan  ;  and  he  had  this  confidence,  notwith- 
standing the  impression  of  the  times,  which  he  confessed  to  be  new 
and  extraordinary.  His  plan  aimed  at  beneficial  control.  He  meant 
not  to  rob  nor  to  steal  the  rights  of  the  Company.  He  knew  that  the 
merits  of  his  plan  must  be  comparative ;  and  that  the  House  would 
give  the  preference  to  that,  which,  in  the  comparison,  was  proved  to 
be  the  best  in  the  two  great  points  of  sufficiency  and  vigilance  of  con- 
trol. The  public  required  security.  What  was  the  security  which 
they  had  in  the  projected  Board  of  Commissioners  ?  Was  it  the  great- 
ness of  their  character,  or  the  circumstance  of  their  being  appointed  by 
the  House  on  the  nomination  of  the  minister?  If  this  was  all,  might 
not  others  be  found  as  great  in  character,  and  found  constitutionally 
by  the  executive  power  ?  And  would  it  be  a  less  recommendation  of 
such  men  that  they  were  not  a  new  and  independent  institution,  un-. 
known  to  the  constitution,  and  uncontrollable  by  the  crown  ?  The 
persons  that  had  the  control  should  be  persons  capable  of  giving  time 
and  attention  to  the  objects  of  the  trust ;  they  should  have  leisure  for 
activity  and  exertion,  that  it  should  be  no  longer  subject  to  the  impu- 
tation of  a  sleepy  and  ineffectual  control,  but  deserve  the  character 
of  an  active  and  efficacious  one.  But  this  could  not  be  done,  perhaps, 
without  the  creation  of  new  officers  ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  ad- 
ministration, the  ministers  through  whom  the  crown  would  speak,  that 
is,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  were  so  occupied,  as  not  to  be  able  to  give 
the  business  all  the  time  and  attention  which  would  be  necessary.  To 
provide  for  this,  there  should  be  joined  to  the  minister  other  assist- 
ance to  expedite  the  affairs,  that  they  might  not  be  delayed  or 
neglected,  at  the  same  time  that  the  crown's  control  was  signified 
through  a  minister. 


East  India  Company, —  Mr.  Pitt's  Proposal  for  a  Board  of  Control. 
Third  Extract  from  his  Speech  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill  of  January,  1784. 

House  of  Commons,  14th  January,  1784. — Mr.  Pitt  said:  His 
proposal  was,  that  a  board  should  be  instituted,  to  be  appointed  by 
his  Majesty,  consisting  of  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  and  a  certain  number 
of  the  Privy  Council.     The  number  of  the  board  would  be  lef^  blank 
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for  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  Privy  Coancillors  were  not 
as  in  the  constitution  of  the  Privy  Council  itselfj  to  attend  prectri* 
ously ;  but  such  as  his  Majesty  should  appoint  were  to  give  regular 
attendance  at  this  board,  and  devote  their  time  and  study  to  its 
objects.  But  it  might  be  asked,  were  there  to  be  salaries  given  to  the 
members  of  this  new  board,  and  was  it  to  be  productive  of  additional 
burthens  to  the  people  ?  He  knew  that  in  the  last  Bill,  though  there 
was  no  salary  mentioned,  it  was  the  general  rumour,  if  not  the  general 
intention,  that  they  should  have  a  remuneration.  It  was  his  idea, 
however,  that  in  the  present  establishment  any  expense  might  be 
avoided.  There  were,  in  this  country,  a  number  of  persons,  who, 
from  their  rank,  were  noembers  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  were  possessed  of  great  and  distinguished  offices,  with 
large  emoluments  and  little  labour.  There  was  no  doubt  but  a  num* 
ber  of  such  persons  might  be  found  to  accept  of  this  important  duty 
without  any  additional  reward.  It  was  what  they  owed  to  the  country, 
from  which  they  derived  splendid  incomes  for  no  service ;  and  he  was 
sure,  that  if  it  fell  to  his  lot,  which  was  a  question  to  be  decided,  he 
would  give  up  his  time  and  attention  most  cordially  to  the  object. 
A  board  thus  constituted,  it  might  be  imagined,  would  have  the 
qualities  of  activity  and  vigour.  It  would  be  derived  constitutionally 
from  the  executive  power.  It  would  create  no  new  office  of  emolu- 
ment. It  would  load  the  subject  with  no  new  burthen.  It  would  be  as 
efficacious  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  (proposed  by  Mr.  Fox). 
That  board,  undoubtedly,  was  composed  of  men  of  great  integrity  and 
fair  honour;  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  add,  some  of  them  not  possessing 
much  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  the  subject  of  their  control.  But  this 
new  board  would  be  at  least  equally  intelligent,  and  as  efficacious. 
It  would  be  as  good,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  rights  of  the  com- 
pany would  not  be  violated ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  they  would 
not  be  uncontrolled  or  uncontrollable ;  only  with  this  difference,  that 
they  would  not  possess  the  whole  of  the  patronage,  to  the  great 
danger  of  British  liberty.  The  dispatches  of  the  Company  must  be 
submitted  to  this  board,  and  made  subject  to  their  control;  their 
opinion  to  be  given  in  a  reasonable  and  competent  time,  and  the  dis- 
patches to  be  countersigned  by  the  board,  by  which  a  complete 
responsibility  was  vested  in  them.  This  was  no  ambiguous  system  ; 
it  was  clear,  public,  and  administrative. 

In  the  next  place,  though  he  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with,  much 
less  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  Company,  yet,  as  the  commercial 
acts  might  be  connected  with  the  political,  because  they  might  have 
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an  aspect  leaning  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  he  also  proposed — 
That  all  the  commercial  dispatches  of  the  Company  should  also  be 
submitted  to  the  boards  whose  control  should  be  signified  in  a  reason- 
able and  competent  time  ;  but  the  Court  of  Directors,  if  they  agreed 
not  with  the  opinion  of  the  board  on  the  decision  of  the  question, 
whether  it  had  a  political  or  merely  a  commercial  tendency,  might 
appeal  to  the  King  in  his  council,  whose  decision  should  be  final. 
This  he  hoped  would  not  be  considered  as  a  security  nominal  and 
frivolous,  when  it  was  remembered  that  this  was  to  be  a  public  appeal 
and  public  trial.  He  was  sincere  in  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
security ;  and  being  so,  he  regarded  neither  the  sneers  nor  the  smiles 
of  gentlemen ;  this  appeal  he  considered  as  a  guard  to  the  Company, 
and  chiefiy  because  it  was  liable  to  be  discussed  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

This  board  possessed  not  the  patronage  of  the  Company.  They 
had  the  power  of  a  negative,  indeed,  but  they  could  not  alter  the  names 
that  were  sent  them  by  the  Company :  they  could  not  make  use  of 
this  power  in  the  way  of  patronage,  for  it  was  his  idea  that  this  should- 
be  a  board  of  political  control,  and  not  as  the  former  was^  a  board  of 
political  influence.  He  stated  what  the  constitution  of  that  board  was, 
and  what  the  constitution  of  this  was  to  be.  That  board  was  to  seize 
on  the  rights,  patronage,  commerce,  and  property  of  the  Company. 
This  left  to  the  Company  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  their  com- 
merce, their  treasury,  their  patronage,  their  contracts,  the  appointment 
of  their  writers  and  cadets  :  by  which,  in  the  course  of  things,  all  the 
officers  and  servants  in  India  were  in  their  immediate  appointment. 


East  India  Company, — Mr,  PiU*s  Proposal  for  a  Board  of  Control, 
Fourth  Extract  from  his  Speech  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill  of  Januai^,  1784. 

House  of  Commons,  14th  January,  1784. —Mr.  Pitt  said :  He 
came  now  to  state  what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the  government 
abroad :  Their  authority  should  have  the  powers  of  large  dis- 
cretion, accompanied  with  the  restraint  of  responsibility.  They 
should  be  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  board  at  home,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  should  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  power  for  all  the 
purposes  of  emergency,  and  all  the  occasions  which  the  immense  dis- 
tance might  give  rise  to.  He  went  into  a  long  detail  to  show  how  much 
the  influence  created  by  the  last  Bill  [Mr.  Fox*s]  exceeded  the  influence 
of  this.     Here  the  government  abroad  could  at  best  but  select  from 
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among  the  appointments  of  the  Company — they  could  not  make 
original  appointments  of  their  own.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  in 
the  Crown,  and  consequently  in  the  two  Houses,  by  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  the  power  of  recal.  It  was  to  be  inquired  by  whom  the 
members  of  the  councils  abroad  were  to  be  appointed.  The  Company 
had  cheerfully  yielded  this  point  also  to  the  Crown.  He,  however, 
had  his  doubts  on  this  subject,  and  therefore,  in  his  Bill,  the  matter 
should  be  lefl  for  the  wisdom  of  the  House  to  decide ;  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  he  thought,  should  be  clearly 
in  the  Crown ;  for  the  duties  which  he  had  to  fulfil  were  so  essentially 
connected  with  the  great  operations  of  the  state,  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  on  his  appointment.  The  next  consideration  was  the  number 
of  the  councils  abroad.  His  idea  was,  that  their  number  should  be 
four — the  Governor  General  to  have  the  casting  vote.  But  this,  also, 
he  would  leave  to  the  House.  The  number  of  the  Council  at  Bengal 
he  did  not  mean  to  reduce ;  for  in  this  he  followed  the  example  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  (Mr.  Fox),  in  not  making  the  system  a  personal 
question.  The  late  Bill  thought  fit  to  vest  all  the  power  in  the  govern- 
ment here,  and  none  or  little  in  the  government  abroad.  His  idea 
was  otherwise.  He  thought  there  should  be  a  power  in  the  govern- 
ment abroad,  large  and  broad,  but  guarded  with  responsibility. 

He  proposed,  that  there  should  be  a  revision  of  all  the  establish- 
ments in  India,  to  see  where  retrenchments  might  be  made  with 
safety — to  see  what  were  necessary,  what  were  useful,  and  what,  on 
account  of  their  inutility,  inconvenience,  corruption,  or  abuse,  ought 
to  be  extinguished.  This  he  recommended,  for  he  believed  that 
many  of  the  abuses  in  India  arose  from  the  establishments  being  over- 
loaded. Another  reform  struck  him  as  essential ;  and  which,  indeed, 
was  only  an  enforcement  of  an  old  rule.  This  was,  that  all  appoint- 
ments in  India  should  take  place  by  gradation  and  successioD. 
Influence  would,  by  this  means,  be  very  much  diminished;  and, 
indeed,  without  entering  much  into  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
power,  he  imagined  the  government  might  be  formed  to  possess  all  that 
was  necessary  to  its  purposes,  without  having  so  much  power  as  to 
create  influence.  He  would  speak  only,  therefore,  of  the  great  lines 
of  power,  without  entering  into  the  little  detail. 

His  last  proposition,  he  said,  was.  That  there  should  be  erected  a 
new  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  offences  in  India.  He  explained  the 
necessity  of  such  an  institution,  and  said  it  would  be  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  House  to  determine  its  nature  and  authority.  His  idea  was, 
that  it  should  consist  of  a  number  of  the  principal  persons  in  West- 
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miDster  Hall  in  the  first  place ;  that  civilians  should  also  be  joined ; 
and  also  a  number  of  peers,  and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  tribunal  thus  constituted  might,  in  his  idea, 
embrace  the  great  object.  The  culprit  might  have  the  power  of  chal- 
lenging ;  and,  before  this  tribunal,  evidence  might  be  admitted  which 
the  courts  of  law  could  not  receive.  They  should  be  directed  to 
question,  to  arraign  — they  should  determine  the  nature  of  offences; 
and  in  offences  he  would  reckon  the  disobedience  of  orders,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  presents,  oppressions  of  the  natives,  monopolies,  rapacity, 
and  all  the  train  of  offences  which  had  tainted  the  national  character 
in  India.  They  should  inquire  into  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  de- 
linquents ;  they  should  have  the  power  of  confiscation,  and  everything 
but  capital  power.  In  regard  to  the  Zemindars,  though  he  admired 
the  spirit  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  intention  towards  them,  yet  he 
could  not  imitate  it  on  account  of  its  impracticability.  General  indis- 
criminate restitution  was  as  bad  as  indiscriminate  confiscation.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  con- 
fiscations, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  such  as  had  been  irregularly 
and  unjustly  seized  ;  and  that  they  should  be  secured  against  violence 
in  future.* 


No  Lord  to  speak  Twice, 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1620. — Debate  in  what  manner  to  proceed 
against  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  the  monopolist  and  patentee ;  whether 
by  indictment  in  that  House  or  otherwise,  and  there  being  some  con- 

*  One  of  Mr.  Fox*8  bills  cuDtaiDed  the  following  clause — the  landowners  of  the 

clause  are  the  Zemindars  of  the  Speech  [Zemindar  .I^^^a,^*.    A  person  who  holds  a 

tract  of  land  immediately  of  government,  on  condition  of  paying  the  rent  of  it.  He  it 
first  in  rank  among  the  landholders.]  And  whereas  some  of  the  servants  of  the  said 
United  Company  have  raised  the  rents  paid  by  landholders  to  the  said  United  Company, 
and  have  farmed  out  the  lands  at  new  rents,  by  means  of  which  practices  several  ancient 
families  have  been  dispossessed  of  lands  long  in  their  occupation,  and  have  been  re- 
duced to  indigence  and  distress;  for  remedy  whereof,  be  it  enacted  and  declared,  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  all  lands  and  tene- 
ments within  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa,  or  in  any  territories  in  which 
the  receipt  and  management  of  the  revenues  is  or  shall  be  under  the  immediate  admi- 
nistration of  the  said  United  Company,  or  their  servants  or  agents,  not  in  the  actual 
occupation  of  the  said  United  Compaay,  or  by  them  leased  or  farmed  out,  in  or  imme- 
diately before  the  year  *  *  ^,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  estate  and  inherit- 
ance of  the  native  landowners  and  families  who  then  had  and  held  the  same,  unless 
dispossessed  by  judgment  of  some  competent  court,  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or 
nonpayment  of  their  rent,  and  shall  be  from  henceforward  enjoyed  by  them,  and  their 
heirs  and  descendants,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  of  or  relating  to  the  same, 
or  where  the  same  is  had  and  held,  without  any  molestation,  interruption  or  disturbance 
whatsoever,  of  or  by  the  said  United  Company,  their  gOTemors,  council,  ministers  or 
servants. 
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fusion  amongst  the  speakers,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  constantly 
attended  this  business  morning  and  aflernoon,  made  a  motion,  "  That 
by  the  ancient  orders  of  the  House,  no  lord  was  to  speak  twice,  thoagh 
to  explain  himself,  except  some  other  lord  mistake  his  meaning  in  any 
part  of  his  speech.*'  This  was  commanded  to  be  entered,  and  ordered 
to  be  observed. 


The  Breaking  of  the  Orders  of  the  Home  of  Commons,  which  allow  each 

Member  to  speak  but  Once. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  King  George  III.  to  Mr.  Richard  Grenville 
[afterwards  Lord  Temple],  dated  Nov.  1 763. — The  breaking  of  the 
orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  allow  each  member  to  speak 
but  once,  and  to  make  an  explanation,  is  grown  to  be  a  constant  evil, 
which,  if  not  put  a  stop  to,  will  cause  long  debate  on  matters  that  for- 
merly an  hour  would  have  determined. 


The  Speaker  names  a  disorderly  Member. 

House  of  Commons,  December,  1792. — Mr.  Burke  being  inter- 
rupted in  a  very  disorderly  manner,  in  this  and  in  several  other  parts 
of  his  speech  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  member  for  Bridgnorth, 

Sir  James  Gordon  called  to  order,  and  insisted  on  the  standing 
order  being  enforced  against  a  disorderly  member. 

The  Speaker  [Mr.  Addington]  immediately  rose,  and  in  a  manly, 
firm,  but  gentleman-like  manner,  stated  to  the  House  how  much  he 
was  concerned  to  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of  putting  into  ex- 
ecution the  standing  order  of  the  House,  which  he  had  yesterday 
directed  to  be  read ;  but  that  he  was  now  compelled  to  name  the 
member  that  had  given  this  interruption.  He  accordingly  called  upon 
Mr.  Whitmore  by  his  name  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Whitmore  was  directed 
to  withdraw. 

And  he  withdrew  accordingly.  Then  a  motion  being  made,  and  the 
question  being  proposed,  **  That  Mr.  Whitmore  be  called  in,  and  be 
for  his  said  offence  reprimanded  by  Mr.  Speaker  in  his  place,*'  &c.  &c. 

See  "  Take  care,  sir,  or  1*11  name  you.** — Pari,  and  Pdit.  Mite. 
(June,  1851),  p.  105. 
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Division  for  and  against  Candles. 

House  of  Commons,  29th  March,  1673,  being  the  last  day  of  the 
tenth  session  of  the  second  Parliament  of  King  Charles  II.  Confer- 
ence with  the  Lords,  and  the  Lords  insist  upon  their  amendment  to  a 
certain  Bill.  And  the  question  being  thereupon  put  for  Candles,  upon 
division  of  the  House  75  were  for  candles,  and  136  against  candles. 
Those  that  were  for  candles,  were  for  prolonging  the  debate,  that  the 
Black  Rod  might  call  them  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  before  they  had 
voted  **  adhere ;"  and  though  divers  motions  were  made  for  adjourn- 
ing the  debate  till  next  session,  yet  no  question  could  be  put,  the 
Black  Rod  knocking  at  the  door. 

See  *'  House  of  Commons — Question^  whether  Candles  should  be 
brought  in  or  no,  sometimes  debated,  until  the  members  could  hardly 
see  one  another.  How  a  member  by  mistake  divided  for  the  Candles, 
thinking  they  were  for  the  Church. "^^Par^.  and  Polit,  Misc.  (May, 
1851),  p.  63. 


The  Speaker*s  casting  Vote, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1673  :  Debate  on  Printing  the  Ad- 
dresses and  Grievances.  The  House  divided  even  upon  the  question, 
1 05  to  1 05,  the  Speaker  (Sir  Edward  Seymour)  had  the  casting  vote,  and 
gave  it  for  adjourning ;  and,  jestingly,  said  he  would  have  his  reason 
for  his  judgment  recorded,  vix.  because  he  was  very  hungry. 


Speaker  Abbott's  casting  Vote  in  the  Proceedings  against  Lord  MelviUcf 
Sth  April,  1805.     From  the  Note  Book  of  Lord  Fttzharris. 

I  have  ever  thought  that  an  aiding  cause  of  Mr.  Pitt's  deaths  cer- 
tainly one  that  tended  to  shorten  his  existence,  was  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  against  his  old  friend  and  colleague.  Lord  Melville.  I 
sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt  himself  the  night  when  we  were  216  to  216 ; 
and  the  Speaker  Abbott,  after  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  paus- 
ing for  ten  minutes,  gave  the  casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  imme- 
diately put  on  the  little  cocked  hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing when  dressed  for  the  evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his 
forehead,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 
We  had  overheard  one  or  two,  such  as  Colonel  Wardle  (of  notorious 
memory)  say,  they  would  see  "  how  Billy  looked  after  it.''  A  few 
young  ardent  followers  of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms  together 
and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  nioved,  I  believe,  unconsciously  out 
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of  the  House,  and  neither  the  Colonel  nor  his  friends  could  approach 
him. 

See  <*  A  Division  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Proceedings  re- 
specting Lord  Melville."  '*  The  Speaker's  Vote  in  the  aforesaid 
Division."— Par/,  and  Polit.  Misc.  (June,  1851),  p.  186. 


It  is  the  Right  of  every  Member  to  make  any  Motion  ai  any  Ttme  he 

thinks  proper* 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1814. — Mr.  Charles  Wynne  [see  a 
subsequent  page  of  this  Publication] :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  order. 
Surely  this  House  will  not  endure  to  be  told  that  a  member  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  make  any  motion  at  any  time  he  thinks  proper.  It  is 
the  right,  the  undoubted  right,  of  every  member. 

Mr.  Whitbread:  When  right  honourable  gentlemen  talk  of  allow- 
ing members  to  bring  forward  motions,  they  seem  to  foi^t  that  it 
is  the  undisputed  right  of  any  member  even  to  bring  forward  an  im- 
peachment, and  to  lay  it  upon  the  table,  without  notice. 


Notices  matters  of  courtesy. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1814. — Mr.  Perceval:  Notices  are,  I 
admit,  undoubtedly  in  all  cases  mere  matters  of  courtesy. 

Message  from  the  Commons. 

The  usage  that  when  a  message  is  brought  from  the  Commons  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  alone  go  to  the  bar  and  receive 
the  message,  the  rest  of  the  Lords  sitting  in  their  places,  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration. — MS.  Note. 

See  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  48. 


Lawyers. 

A.D.  1586. — Queen  Elizabeth,  in  answer  to  a  Petition  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  said,  that  the  lawyers  were  curious  in  scanning 
the  nice  points  of  the  law,  and  proceeding  according  to  forms,  rather 
than  in  expounding  and  interpreting  the  laws  themselves. 


The  most  imminent  ff^estminster  Hall  Necessity. 

The  most  imminent  Westminster  Hall  necessity  is  that  of  saying 
something  in  support  of  a  cause,  which  nothing  but  slander  and 
falsehood  can  support.— From  one  of  Mr.  £rskine*s  Speeches. 


THE 
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No.  XVI. 


Popular  Favottr. 

The  large  price  paid  by  both  the  great  Parties  for  Popular  Fayour 
alarms  me. — From  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 


Some  Extracts  from  the  Debates  which  pbscedbd  thb  famous 

Dissolution  of  Mabch,  1784. 

Extract  I. — December,  178S.  Ministers  had  come  in  against  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Necessity  of  coming  to  some  pointed  /2e- 
solution  in  order  to  secure  the  House  against  a  Dissolution. 

House  of  Commons,  24th  December,  1788. — Mr.  Fox  said:  That 
though  by  his  Majesty's  answer  to  the  address,*  the  House  had  as- 
surance that  they  should  not  be  prevented  from  meeting  again  by 
cither  a  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  parliament,  still  the  assurance 
went  no  further  than  the  meeting  after  the  recess.  His  Majesty's 
present  ministers  had  been,  it  seemed,  driven  from  their  intention  to 
dissolve  the  parliament;  none  of  them  had  been  found  daring  enough 
to  advise  his  Majesty  to  take  so  desperate  a  step ;  but  how  soon  after 
the  next  meeting  they  might  venture  so  to  do,  he  could  not  foresee. 
As  the  ministers  came  in  the  avowed  champions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  business  on  which  the  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  nation  was  to  sit,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
should  be  thought  prudent  and  salutary  to  g^uard  against  the  evils  that 

*  See  before,  pp.  184, 185. 
1852.— NO.  16.  R 
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might  be  apprehended  from  the  secret  influence  to  which  the  new 
ministers  were  not  ashamed  to  owe  their  own  situations.  They  did 
not  seem  to  understand  a  pretty  broad  hint  from  that  House,  how  im- 
proper it  would  be  for  them  to  come  into  power ;  it  would,  perhaps, 
require  a  broader  one  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  retiring  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  might  be  proper  to  come  to  some  pointed  resolutioD 
after  the  holidays,  in  order  to  secure  the  House  against  a  dissolution ; 
he  was  of  opinion,  therefore^  that  they  ought  not  to  adjourn  beyond 
the  8th  of  January. 


Extract  H. — Mr.  Fox  proposes  that  the  Recess  should  be  as  short 

as  possible. 

House  of  Commons,  24th  December,  1783. — Mr.  Fox  said :  That  the 
state  of  the  country  would  not  admit  of  a  long  recess,  for  as  the  pre- 
sent ministers  could  not  stand  long  (and  indeed  to  talk  of  the  stability 
and  permanency  of  their  government  would  only  be  to  laugh  at  and 
insult  them),  it  would  be  necessary  to  move  for  another  set  of  writs 
after  the  holidays  for  the  election  of  members,  in  the  room  of  those 
who,  on  the  formation  of  another  ministry,  should  vacate  their  seats. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  the  calamities  that  were  likely  to  befal 
the  country,  and  threaten  the  constitution,  he  would  propose  that  the 
recess  should  be  as  short  as  possible  ;  he  thought  it  could  not  well  be 
for  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  therefore  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
House  should  adjourn  first  to  Friday,  when  he  understood  it  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  again  for  the  purpose  of  moving  some  writs,  and 
then  to  the  8th  of  January.  It  might  be  said  that,  knowing  as  he  did, 
that  the  ministry  could  not  stand  long,  this  was  showing  himself 
impatient  to  be  restored  to  office :  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
make  one  of  the  next  administration,  but  he  confessed  that  he  was 
impatient  that  the  sense  of  that  House  might  be  soon  taken  on  the 
present  ministers;  that  they  might  soon  learn,  either  that  they  had  the 
confidence  of  the  House^  without  which  no  ministry  could  last,  or 
that  they  had  not ;  this  was  highly  necessary  to  the  public  good,  and 
therefore  the  sooner  the  people  should  have  a  stable  government,  let  it 
be  composed  of  whom  it  might,  the  better. 
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Extract  111. — Mr.  Fox  having  provided  against  an  immediate  DiisoUir 
tion  of  Parliament,  offers  a  motion  to  prevent  a  Dissolution  at  a  mare 
advanced  period. 

House  of  Commons,  12th  January,  1784. — Mr.  Fox  said :  That  what 
he  had  hitherto  proposed  was  with  a  view  to  provide  against  a  sudden 
and  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament.*  He  had  one  motion  more  to 
ofier^  calculated  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  dissolution  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period.  The  motion  he  should  propose  then  was  this — That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
be  directed  to  move  the  House,  that  the  Bill  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters, 
be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday  the  2drd  day  of  February  next. 
This  would  allow  ample  time  for  passing  the  Bill  into  a  law  before  the 
present  act  expired. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Extract  IV. — Various  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

House  of  Commons,  l£th  January,  1784. — Committee  on  the  state 
of  the  nation. — See  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  ante,  pages 
197  and  198,  and  also  the  foregoing  resolution. 

1 .  The  last  mentioned  resolution  having  been  agreed  to,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  moved — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  his  Majesty's  dominions^  it  is  peculiarly  necessary 
that  there  should  be  an  administration  which  has  the  confidence  of 
this  House  and  the  public. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

2.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  next  moved — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee  that  the  late  changes  in  his  Majesty's  councils  were  imme- 
diately preceded  by  dangerous  and  universal  reports,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's sacred  name  had  been  unconstitutionally  abused  to  effect  the 
deliberations  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  appointments  made  were  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  new  and  extraordinary,  and  such  aa  do 
not  conciliate  or  engage  the  confidence  of  this  House. 

The  committee  divided  (it  was  half-past  seven  in  the  morning)  on 
the  question  of  adjournment:  Yeas,  142;  Noes,  196;  majority 
against  the  adjournment,  54.  The  resolution  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

•  See  before,  pp.  197, 198. 
r2 
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3.  January  16th. — Lord  Charles  Spsmcsr  moved.  That  it  baving 
been  declared  to  be  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that,  in  the  present 
situation  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  there 
should  be  an  administration  that  has  the  confidence  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  public ;  and  that  the  appointments  of  his  Majesty's  present 
ministers  were  accompanied  by  circumstances  new  and  extraordinary, 
and  such  as  do  not  conciliate  or  engage  the  confidence  of  this  House ; 
the  continuance  of  the  present  ministers  in  trusts  of  the  highest  im- 
portance and  responsibility,  is  contrary  to  constitutional  principles,  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  Majesty  and  his  people. 

The  committee  divided.  For  the  resolution,  205  :  against  it,  18i; 
majority,  21. 

4.  January  26th. — Mr.  Eden  moved.  That  it  appears  to  this  House 
that  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  answer  to  the  address  of  the  House 
of  Commons  not  to  dissolve  parliament*  contains  assurances  upon 
which  this  House  cannot  but  most  firmly  rely,  that  his  Majesty  will 
not,  by  the  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  parliament,  interrupt  this 
House  in  their  consideration  of  proper  measures  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  for  supporting  the  public  credit 
and  revenues  of  this  country ;  objects  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
Majesty,  and  of  this  House,  and  of  the  public,  cannot  but  be  thought 
to  demand  the  most  immediate  and  unremitting  attention  of  par- 
liament. 

The  question  was  put  and  agreed  to  without  a  division* 

5.  Feb.  2nd. — Mr.  Thomas  Grosvenor  moved,  That  it  is  the 
opinion,  Sec.  (See  the  resolution,  ante,  p.  195.) 

The  question  was  put  and  carried  without  a  negative. 

6.  Mr.  Coke  (as  soon  as  Mr.  Grosvenor's  motion  was  agp-eed  to), 
moved.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  continuance  of 
the  present  ministers  in  their  offices  is  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of 
such  an  administration  as  may  enjoy  the  confidence  of  this  House,  and 
tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  divisions  and  distractions  of  the 
country. 

The  House  divided :  Yeas,  223 ;  Noes,  204.  So  it  was  resolved 
in  the  affirmative. 

7.  Feb.  3rd. — Mr.  Coke  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  motion  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  make  last  night  had  not  as  yet  produced  any 
effect ;  the  honour  and  consequence  of  that  House  were  both  con- 
cerned, and  called  upon  its  members  to  take  care  that  the  resolutions 

*  See  before,  p.  184. 
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of  the  House  should  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  He  then  moved,  That 
the  two  resolutions  which  were  passed  last  night  should  be  read ; 
which  having  been  done,  he  moved, — That  the  said  resolutions  be 
humbly  laid  before  his  Majesty  by  such  members  of  this  House  as  are 
of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council. 

The  House  divided:    Yeas,    211;    Noes,   187;    majority  against 
ministers,  24. 

8.  Feb.  16th. — Lord  Beauchamp  proposed  the  six  following  resolu- 
tions. [These  resolutions  were  occasioned  by  two  resolutions  moved  by 
Lord  Effingham,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Lords,  4th  February, 
as  to  which  see  a  subsequent  number.]  1.  That  this  House  hath  not 
assumed  to  itself  any  right  to  suspend  the  execution  of  law.  2.  That 
it  is  constitutional  and  agreeable  to  usage  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  declare  their  sense  and  opinions  respecting  the  exercise  of  every 
discretionary  power  which,  whether  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  other- 
wise, is  vested  in  any  body  of  men  whatever,  for  the  public  service. 
3.  That  it  is  a  duty  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  this  House,  entrusted 
by  the  constitution  with  the  sole  and  separate  grant  of  the  public 
money,  to  watch  over,  and  by  their  timely  admonitions  and  inter- 
ference, to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  rash  and  precipitate  exercise  of 
any  power,  however  vested,  which  may  be  attended  with  any  danger 
to  public  credit,  or  with  heavy  losses  to  the  revenue,  and  consequent 
burthens  upon  the  people.  4.  That  the  resolution  of  the  24th  De- 
cember last,  which  declared  the  sense  and  opinions  of  this  House, 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  ought  not  to  give  their  consent 
to  the  acceptance  of  any  bills  from  India,  &c.,*  was  constitutional, 
founded  in  a  sense  of  duty  towards  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and 
dictated  by  a  becoming  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  support  of  public  credit.  5.  That  if  this  House  had,  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  was,  and  still  is,  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  in  order  to  form  some  provisions  for 
the  relief  of  that  Company  and  the  security  of  the  public,  neglected 
to  pass  the  said  resolution  of  the  24th  of  December,  to  guard  against 
a  new  charge,  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  being  rashly  incurred, 
before  any  means  of  answering  it  had  been  stated  or  provided,  they 
would  have  been  justly  and  highly  responsible  to  their  constituents 
for  the  increase  of  those  evils  and  difficulties  which  are  already  too 
severely  felt.  6.  That  this  House  will,  with  the  utmost  moderation, 
but  with  the  most  decided  firmness,  maintain  inviolably  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  will  persevere  in  the  diligent  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  those  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  constituents  and  to 

•  See  ParL  HUU  vol.  xxiv.  p.  649. 
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their  posterity ;  equally  solicitous  to  preserve  their  own  privilegesy 
and  to  avoid  any  encroachments  on  those  of  either  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Legislature. 

The  previous  question  was  moved.  The  House  divided,  when  there 
appeared  for  the  previous  question,  157;  against  it,  187;  majority 
against  ministers,  81. 

9.  Feb.  18th.— Order  of  the  day  for  receiving  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  —Mr.  Fox  moved,  That  instead  of  '*  now,"  the 
report  be  received  on  «*  Friday." 

The  result  of  the  division  is  stated  ante,  p.  196. 

10.  Mr.  PowYs  then  moved,  That  this  House,  impressed  with  the 
most  dutiful  sense  of  his  Majesty's  paternal  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  relies  on  his  Majesty's  royal  wisdom  to  take  such  measures 
as  may  tend  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  Commons,  which 
have  been  most  humbly  represented  to  his  Majesty,  and  which  his 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  assure  this  House  that  he  will 
take  into  his  consideration. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fox  the  motion  was  withdrawn* 

11.  Feb.  £Oth. — Mr  Powys  moved,  That  this  House,  impressed 
with  the  most  dutiful  sense  of  his  Majesty's  paternal  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  relies  on  his  Majesty's  royal  wisdom,  that  he  wiU 
take  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  his 
faithful  Commons,  which  have  already  been  most  humbly  represented 
to  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  Eden  moved  the  insertion  of  the  following  words,  after  the 
words  <' measures  as*'  in  the  original  motion,  "by  removing  any  ob« 
stacle  to  the  formation  of  such  an  administration  as  this  House  has 
declared  to  be  requisite  in  the  present  critical  and  arduous  situation  of 
public  affairs." 

The  question  was  put  on  the  amendment  and  carried. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  question.  That  this  House,  iropressedi 
&c..  Yeas,  197  ;  Noes,  177*     So  it  was  resolved  in  the  afBrmative. 

IS. — Mr.  Fox  then  moved,  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty — That  this  House,  impressed,  &c.  The  House  divided 
(past  five  in  the  morning):  Yeas,  177;  Noes,  156;  majority  against 
ministers,  21.  It  was  then  resolved  that  the  said  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty  by  the  whole  House.* 

13.  March  1st. — Mr.  Fox  moved  for  an  address  to  the  King,  stating 
that  the  House  of  Commons  find  themselves  obliged  again  to  beseech 
his  Majesty  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  lay  the  foundation 

*  See  the  Kiog't  Answer  to  the  Addreu,  Pari  Hitt.  vol.  xiiv.  p.  677. 
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of  a  Strong  and  stable  government,  by  tbe  previous  removal  of  his  pre- 
sent ministers. 

The  House  divided  on  the  address:  Yeas,  201;  Noes,  189;  ma- 
jority for  the  address,  12.  It  was  then  resolved  that  the  said  address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  the  whole  House.* 

14.  March  5th. — The  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  committee  on 
the  Mutiny  Bill  having  been  read,  Mr.  Fox  moved  that  it  should  be 
adjourned. 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Fox*s  amendment,  the  House  divided: 
Yeas,  171  ;  Noes,  162 ;  majority  for  postponing  the  Mutiny  Bill,  9.t 

15.  March  8th. — Mr.  Fox  moved  that  an  humble  representation 
should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  most  humbly  to  testify  the  surprise 
and  affliction  of  the  House,  Sec, 

The  House  divided:  Yeas,  191;  Noes,  190;  majority  against 
ministers,  1.  The  representation  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty  by  such  members  as  were  privy  councillors.;]; 

16.  March  9th. — Committee  on  the  Mutiny  Bill.— Mr.  Fox  said 
he  confessed  that,  with  respect  to  the  Mutiny  Bill,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  short  to  a  long  one ;  but  he  was  so  far  unlike  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Pitt),  that  he  sacrificed  his  own  opinion  to  that 
of  others,  and  therefore  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion  that  had  been 
made  to  pass  the  Mutiny  Bill  in  the  usual  way,  though  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  right  of  the  House  to  vote  a  short  Mutiny  Bill,  and 
the  expediency  at  this  moment  of  such  a  measure. 


Extract  V.  —  The  King^s  Speech  at  the  close  of  the  Session^ 

March,  1784. 

24th  March,  1784. — My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — On  a  full  consi- 
deration of  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  have  produced  it,  I  am  induced  to  put  an  end  to 
this  session  of  parliament.  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  consti- 
tution and  to  the  country,  in  such  a  situation,  to  recur  as  speedily  aa 
possible  to  the  sense  of  my  people,  by  calling  a  new  parliament. 

I  trust  that  this  measure  will  tend  to  obviate  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  the  unhappy  divisions  and  distractions  which  have  lately  sub- 
sisted ;  and  that  the  various  important  objects  which  will  require  consi- 
deration may  be  afterwards  proceeded  upon  with  less  interruption,  and 
with  happier  effect. 

*  See  the  Kiog'B  Aoiwer  to  the  Address,  Pari,  Hitt,  vol.  zxiv.  p.  717. 

t  See  an  Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Lord  Norlh  in  this  debate,  ante,  p.  198. 

I  This  representatioo  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  Number  of  this  Miscellany. 
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I  can  have  no  other  object  but  to  preserve  the  true  principles  of  our 
free  and  happy  constitution,  and  to  employ  the  powers  entrusted  to 
me  by  law  for  the  only  end  for  which  they  were  given— the  good  of 
my  people. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  25th  March. 


A.  D.  1715 — 1830.  A  Minuter  J  when  deprived  of  the  Confidence  of  the 
Home  ofCommoM^  has  felt  it  incumbent  upon  1dm  to  do  homage  to  the 
Principles  of  representative  Government^  and  to  abdicate  his  Functions 
as  Minister  of  the  Cranm, 

House  of  Commpns,  27th  May,  1841. — Sir  Robert  Peel  said: 
The  spirit  of  the  constitution  appears  to  me  to  be  violated  by  the  con- 
tinuance in  office  of  ministers  who  have  not  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  My  impression  on  that  subject  is  confirmed^ 
by  a  reference  to  all  historical  precedents  having  analogy  to  this  case. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  all  eminent  writers,  all  statesmen 
versed  in  the  practical  administration  of  affairs.  But  my  impression 
also  receives  melancholy  confirmation  from  the  actual  experience  of 
positive  evils  which  arise  when  another  system  of  government  is  sub- 
stituted for  that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  It  is  confirmed,  like- 
wise, by  the  course  of  historical  precedent.  I  look  to  the  period 
which  all  constitutional  writers  have  referred  to  as  the  period  from 
which  dates  the  necessary  system  of  parliamentary  government,  to  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  as  Prime  Minister ;  and  I  say  that,  recurring  to  the  history 
of  administrations,  we  find  that  invariably,  or  at  least  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  a  minister,  whatever  might  have  been  his  power, 
however  confirmed  his  influence,  however  long  the  duration  of  his 
authority,  when  deprived  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  homage  to  the  principle  of  re- 
presentative government,  and  to  abdicate  his  functions  as  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  I  begin  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  held  ofifice  for, 
I  think,  the  long  period  of  twenty-five  years.*  If  I  mistake  not,  he  was 
appointed  in  1715,  and  the  termination  of  his  power  took  place  about 
100  years  from  the  period  at  which  I  am  now  speaking ;  namely,  in 
1741.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  dispossessed  of  power  under  these 
circumstances  : — A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  which  implied 
the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
motion  was  negatived  in  favour  of  ministers  by  a  majority  of  three  ;'|' 

•  October,  1715— April,  1717,  and  again,  April,  1721— February,  1742. 
t  ParL  Hut.  vol.  lii.  pp.  333— 37a 
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but  upon  Sir  R.  Walpole  being  in  a  minority  on  the  Chippenham 
election,  (the  determination  of  election  questions  was  then  exclusively 
influenced  by  party  spirit^  and  they  were  looked  upon  as  convenient 
modes  of  testing  the  strength  of  ministers),  notwithstanding  this 
slight  majority  which  he  had  on  the  question  of  confidence.  Sir  R. 
Walpole  relinquished  office^  after  having  been  minister  for  twenty-five 
years.*  In  1782  Lord  North  yielded  to  the  same  influence.  In  that 
year  two  motions  were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
first  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  John  Rouse,  and  the  second  by  Lord 
George  [John]  Cavendish. f  One  motion  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  place  confidence  in  the  government,  and  the 
other  was  couched  in  terms  very  nearly  similar.  One  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  ten,  J  the  other  by  a  majority  of  nine  ;§  but  Lord 
North,  nevertheless,  yielded  to  the  necessity  implied  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  authority  also 
came  to  an  end.  In  1804,  Lord  Sidmouth  retired  from  office,  although 
he  had  in  his  favour  a  majority  which  has  been  almost  unknown  in 
the  recent  history  of  parliamentary  contests.  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  the 
course  of  his  administration,  frequently  had  majorities  to  a  great 
extent,  but  they  having  been  reduced  to,  I  think,  thirty-seven,  his  lord- 
ship felt  it  his  duty  to  retire.  ||  He  considered  a  majority  of  only  thirty- 
seven  as  indicative  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1 8 1 2,  on  the  first  formation  of  Lord  Liverpool's  govern- 
ment, the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Whamclifie 
(then  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley),  by  a  majority  of  four,  agreed  to  a  reso- 
lution, expressing  an  opinion,  that  a  more  efficient  administration 
ought  to  be  formed.^  That  majority  of  four  was  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  the  first  administration  attempted  to  be  formed  by  Lord  Liverpool. 
He  and  his  colleagues  resigned  their  trust  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  it  was  not  until  attempts,  which  proved  ineffectual, 
had  been  made  to  form  another  administration,  that  Lord  Liverpool 
was  again  placed  in  office.  The  next  administration  which  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  that  which  was  presided  over  by  my  noble  friend  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.     In   1890,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  upon  the 

•  ParL  HitL  vol.  xil  pp.  402—404. 

t  The  first  motioD  was  made  by  Lord  John  Cavendish  (8th  March),  and  the  second 
by  Sir  John  Rouse  (15th  March). 

t  Pari,  Hiit,  vol  zxii.  pp.  1114—1 150.  §  Ibid,  pp.  1170—1199. 

II  This  was  the  ministenal  majority  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  relative  to  the  Army  of 
Reserve  Suspension  BUI. — Pari.  Dtb,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

f   Part.  Df 6.  vol.  zziii.  p.  28 i 
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question,  whether  or  not  the  CitU  List  should  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  were  defeated  by  aeombioatkNi 
of  parties  entertaining  opposite  opinions,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  by  a  majority  of^  I  think,  twenty-nine,  to  refer  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Civil  List  to  a  select  committee.*  I  Mt  that  the  minority 
in  which  the  government  had  been  left  was  decisive  of  its  fete.  I 
thought  it  sufficiently  significant  of  the  fact  that  we  had  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  therefore  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  myself  felt  it  oar  duty  to  retire  firom  office. 


Motion,  May,  1841,  that  Ministers  did  not  stjficieniUf  possess  the  Com" 

Jidence  of  the  House  of  Commams, 

House  of  Commons,  27th  May,  184<1. — Sir  Robet  Peel  mored  the 
following  resolution :  That  her  Majesty's  ministers  do  not  sufficiently 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to 
carry  through  that  House  measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  public  welfare,  and  that  their  continuance  in  office,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

4th.  June — The  question  put — The  House  divided:  Yeas,  512; 
Noes,  311  ;  majority  1. 


Oovernment  not  possessing  the  Confidence  of  the  House  rf  Commons^  and 
it  being  tlieir  intention  to  call  a  new  Parliament,  the  DissoUitian 
should  be  as  soon  as  it  can  take  place  consistently  with  the  demands 
of  tlie  public  Service,  and  the  new  Parliament  ought  to  be  convoked 
immediately. 

House  of  Commons,  7th  June,  1841. — Sir  Robert  Pcbl  said :  He 
inferred  from  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell) 
that  it  having  been  resolved  that  the  government  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  that  House,  it  was  their  intention  to  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  the  people,  and  to  call  a  new  parliament.  He  thought  that,  not 
only  ought  the  act  of  dissolution  to  be  immediately  (by  immediately 
he  meant  as  soon  as  it  could  take  place  consistently  with  the  manifest 
demands  of  the  public  service) ;  but,  he  must  say  that,  according  to  all 
usage,  and  under  circumstances  of  all  the  cases  that  were  analagous  to  the 
present,  the  new  parliament  ought  to  be  convoked  immediately.  He 
said  this,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  important  question  to 
which  the  public  mind  was  alive— of  corn,  not  only  with  reference  to 

•  Pari,  D€b,  vol.  i.  p.  649  (3rd  Series). 
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these  considerations,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
executive  government,  which  manifestly  stood  before  the  people  as 
not  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  com- 
bined force  of  these  considerations  compelled  him  to  conclude  that 
the  interval  ought  to  be  as  short  as  possible  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  parliament,  and  the  calling  together  a  new  parliament. 
No  considerations  of  private  or  personal  convenience  of  members 
ought  in  the  slightest  degree  to  interfere.  This  was  a  great  consti- 
tutional question,  and  reasons  of  great  constitutional  urgency  pre- 
cluded any  consideration  of  a  private  nature.  According  to  all 
analogy,  and  according  to  precedent,  under  all  former  circumstances, 
when  parliament  had  been  so  dissolved,  the  succeeding  parliament 
had  been  at  once  summoned.  The  noble  lord  would,  no  doubt, 
recollect  that,  in  the  year  1784,  hher  Mr.  Pitt  dissolved  the  parliament, 
as  short  an  interval  as  possible  was  permitted  to  elapse  before  the 
succeeding  parliament  was  summoned.*  In  1807,  after  the  parliament 
of  that  day  was  dissolved,  the  succeeding  parliament  was  also  called 
as  soon  as  possible  ;t  and  in  18dl,  when  Lord  Grey  dissolved  the 
parliament,  on  account  of  some  obstruction  which  the  Reform  Bill 
met  with  then,  the  dissolution  was  immediate,  and  the  convocation  of 
a  new  parliament  was  also  immediate.];  These  were  the  three  in- 
stances most  analogous  to  the  present  in  which  that  course  was  pur- 
sued. He  thought,  therefore,  the  House  had  a  fair  right  to  expect 
from  her  Majesty's  ministers  that  the  new  parliament,  if  a  new  par- 
liament was  to  be  called,  should  be  assembled  at  as  early  a  period  aa 
possible. 


No  ComtUuiional  Objection  to  the  Minuter  making  a  Declaration  that 
Government  had  determined,  at  as  early  a  period  as  the  Public  Service 
would  permit,  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  and  call  a  new  one. 

House  of  Commons,  7th  June,  1841. — Sir  Robert  Peel  said: 
That  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  would  find  that  there  was  no 
constitutional  objection  to  his  making  a  declaration  that  government 
had  determined,  at  as  early  a  period  as  the  public  service  would  permit, 
to  dissolve  the  present  parliament  and  call  a  new  one.     He  would  find 

*  The  prorogatioo  took  place  the  24th  March,  and  the  dissolution  on  the  following 
day;  the  new  parliament  met  18ih  May. —  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  774,  775. 

t  Pailiameot  was  prorogaed  the  27th  April,  the  new  parliament  met  the  22d  June, 
— Pari.  Deb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  654  and  566. 

X  The  prorogation  took  place  22nd  April,  1631 ;  the  new  parliament  met  I4th  June, 
1831.— Par/.  Deb.  vol.  iii.  p.  1810,  and  vol.  iv.  n.  73  r'drd  Series). 
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that  there  was  no  objection  whatever  ;  because,  in  the  instance  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1807»  the  Crown  distinctly  notified  to 
the  parliament  that  was  about  to  be  dissolved,  that  its  successor  would 
be  immediately  called.  On  that  occasion,  the  following  was  the  ex- 
pression contained  in  the  Speech  froiq  the  throne: — His  Majesty 
trusts  the  early  attention  of  the  new  parliament,  which  will  be  forth- 
with directed  to  be  called,  will  be  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  those 
important  objects.*  Therefore,  there  was  no  constitutional  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  make  a  public  declaration  as  to  its  intention 
with  respect  to  calling  another  parliament.  In  1820,  on  the  demise  of 
King  George  the  III.,  the  same  course  was  pursued.  The  King  in- 
formed the  parliament,  which  he  was  about  to  dissolve,  that  he  had 
determined  to  call,  without  delay,  a  new  parliament  i-f*  and  in  1831, 
the  last  instance,  and  an  instance  when  Lord  Grey  presided  over  the 
councils  of  his  Majesty  William  IV.,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
it  was  announced  in  these  terms: — I  have  observed,  with  satis- 
faction, your  desire  to  introduce  strict  economy  into  every  branch  of 
the  public  service.  I  trust  the  efforts  of  the  new  parliament,  which  I 
shall  forthwith  direct  to  be  called,  will  be  applied  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  same  object,  j;  He  hoped  he  had  now  shown,  first,  that  on  four 
occasions,  namely,  on  the  occasion  of  1784,§  and  on  the  occasions  of 
1807,  of  1820,  and  of  18^1,  the  Crown  did  not  object  formally  to 
notify  to  the  parliament,  then  sitting,  that  its  successor  would  be  imme- 
diately assembled ;  and  he  trusted,  that,  in  conformity  with  these  prece- 
dents, the  noble  lord  would  be  able  to  give  the  present  House  of 
Commons  that  which  he  conceived  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  the 
same  assurance.  He  would  say  nothing  in  addition  to  what  he  had 
already  observed  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  executive 
government,  only  to  remind  the  House,  that  that  circumstance  con- 
stituted an  additional  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  he 
had  suggested. 

•  ParL  Deb,  vol.  is.  pp.  652,  553. 

t  Ibid,  yo\.  xVu  p.  1642. 

X  Ibid.  vol.  iiu  p.  181 1  (3rd  Series). 

§  There  it  ao  omission  in  a  precediop[  part  of  the  speech  mih  reference  to  the  occa- 
sion of  1784.  King  George  III.  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  said — I  feel  it  a  duty  which  1  owe  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  coantry,  to  lecnr 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  sense  of  my  people,  by  calling  a  new  parliament.  See 
before,  p.  247. 
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Government  having  (June,  1841,)  lost  the  Confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  supposing  the  Minister  unable  to  give  an 
assurance  that  it  was  the  detemunation  of  Oovemment,  at  as  early  a 
period  as  the  public  Service  would  permit,  to  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
and  call  a  new  one,  could  not  be  a  Party  to  a  Vote  which  would  imply 
an  opinion,  on  his  part,  that  the  Parliament  might  be  dissolved,  and 
its  successor  not  be  immediately  (usembled.  He  could  not  be  a  Party 
to  a  Vote  on  the  remaining  Estimates  for  Six  Months. 

House  of  Commons,  7th  June,  1841. — Sir  Robert  Peel  said:  Go- 
vernment liaving  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sup- 
posing the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  unable  to  give  an  assurance 
that  it  was  the  determination  of  government  at  as  early  a  period  as  the 
public  service  would  permit  to  dissolve  the  parliament  and  call  a  new 
one,  then  he  begged  to  say  that,  although  he  would  not  obstruct  the 
noble  lord  with  respect  to  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
and  although  he  would  give  him  whatever  estimates  he  might  require 
for  the  immediate  public  service,  yet  he  could  not  be  a  party  to  a  vote 
which  would  imply  an  opinion  on  his  part  that  the  parliament  might 
be  dissolved,  and  its  successor  not  be  immediately  assembled.  He 
could  not  be  a  party  to  a  vote  on  the  remaining  estimates  for  six 
months.  It  was  quite  clear,  he  apprehended,  that  if  the  noble  lord 
took  a  vote  for  the  various  remaining  estimates  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  that  was  to  say,  from  the  5th  of  April  last  to  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, that  would  clearly  enable  her  Majesty*s  government  to  defer 
the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament  until  October  or  November,  or 
even  later.  He  roust  say,  he  considered  that  would  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional proceeding,  and  to  which  the  House  had  a  right  to  refuse  its 
acquiescence.  He  would  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  the  noble  lord  would 
give  the  assurance,  in  his  place,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Crown  to 
pursue  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  on  former  occasions,  in  that 
declaration  he  should  place  entire  confidence,  and  he  would  not  quarrel 
with  the  period  for  which  the  estimates  were  proposed  to  be  taken. 
But  he  would  submit  to  the  House  that  taking  a  vote  on  the  estimates 
for  three  months  would  be  amply  sufficient.  Still  he  begged  the 
House  to  observe,  that  so  determined  was  he  not  to  take  advantage  of 
his  present  position,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  upon  any  branch  of  the 
public  service  inconvenience,  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(The  Right  Hon.  F.  T.  Baring),  should  say,  that  there  were  certain 
votes  for  which  a  grant  of  three  months  would  not  suffice,  from  their 
having  been  anticipated,  or  if  he  proved  that  during  the  interval  of  the 
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dissolution  of  the  present  and  the  assembling  of  the  new  parliament 
an  extended  vote  ought  to  be  granted,  he  would  grant  the  additional 
sum.  But  if  the  noble  lord  could  relieve  him  from  adopting  any 
hostile  course  on  this  occasion,  he  should  be  ready  to  withdraw  all 
objection  to  the  extended  period  for  which  the  votes  were  asked. 


The  Queen  states  that  she  had  come  to  the  determination  ofprorogmng 
Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  Dissolution. 

22nd  June,  1841. — Extract  from  the  Queen's  speech. — My  Lords 
and  Gentlemen, — On  a  full  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs,  I  have  come  to  the  determination  of  proroguing  parliament, 
with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution.  The  paramount  importance 
of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country,  and  my  anxiety  that  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  public  service  should  be  provided  for  in  the  manner 
least  burdensome  to  the  community,  have  induced  me  to  resort  to  the 
means  which  the  constitution  has  entrusted  to  me,  of  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  my  people  upon  matters  which  so  deeply  concern  their  welfare. 
I  entertain  the  hope  that  the  progress  of  public  business  may  be  faci- 
litated, and  that  divisions,  injurious  to  the  course  of  steady  policy  and 
useful  legislation,  may  be  removed  by  the  authority  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment, which  I  shall  direct  to  be  summoned  without  delay. 


Converts  to  the  Treasury  and  their  Adversaries.    Extract  from  an  Essay 
ascribed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  published  anonymously,  1820. 

Those  who  coalesce  with  the  men  in  power,  those  who  are  converts 
to  the  Treasury,  find  in  the  rewards  of  office  a  solid  compensation  for 
any  hooting  they  may  undergo.  Whilst  their  adversaries  are  obliged 
to  suspend  their  attention  to  public  affairs,  in  order  to  reconcile  some 
discrepancy  which  appears  between  their  opinions  on  reform,  at  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  years,  they  who  limit  their  humble  ambition  to  office, 
change  their  whole  dress,  and  appear  with  the  greatest  self-applause  in 
an  entire  new  suit  of  principles,  opinions,  sentiments  and  votes. 


An  Elephant  has  three  Properties,  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  wishes 

may  be  in  all  Counsellors, 

House  of  Lords,  8  Hen.  VI.,  a.d.  1425. — The  Lord  Chancblloe 
(Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester),  in  relation  to  sound  counsel 
urged  this  text,  "  Salus  ubi  multa  consilia/*  and  told  them  that  an 
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elephant  had  three  properties,  the  one,  in  that  he  wanted  gall ;  the 
second,  for  that  he  was  inflexible  and  could  not  bow ;  and  the  third, 
in  that  he  was  of  a  most  sound  and  perfect  memory ;  all  which  pro- 
perties he  wished  might  be  in  all  counsellors.  That  for  their  wanting 
a  gall,  they  might  be  thereby  free  from  all  malice,  rancour  and  envy ; 
by  being  inflexible,  that  they  should  not  stoop  to  any  reward,  nor  in 
judgment  respect  any  person;  and  of  a  sound  memory,  that  they,  by 
calling  to  mind  dangers  past,  might  prevent  perils  to  come. 


Three  great  Measures  of  Policy^  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr,  Fox 

concurred. 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1807. — Lord  Grenville  :  My  Lords* 
these  eminent  statesmen  (Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox)  concurred  in  opinion 
in  three  great  measures  of  policy,  the  establishment  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  and  the  necessity  of 
further  concessions  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  first  of  these 
measures  was  adopted  on  its  first  proposition ;  the  second,  the  abolition 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  met  with  much,  in  my  opinion,  mistaken 
opposition  ;  but  has  at  length  been  carried.  The  third,  that  of  a  system 
of  conciliation  and  kindness  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  remains  yet  to 
be  carried  into  execution ;  but  it  rests  upon  grounds  of  such  unavoid- 
able necessity,  that  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  man,  after  weighing 
on  the  one  hand  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it,  and 
on  the  other,  the  advantages  which  must  inevitably  flow  from  it,  to 
resist  the  coming  to  this  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  measure  which,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  ought  to  be  speedily  adopted. 


Economy. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaff,  a.d.  18dl. — ''Optimum,  et  in  privatis 
familiis,  et  in  republica,  vectigal  est,  parsimonia."  This  maxim  has 
never  been  more  anxiously  enforced  by  Mr.  Hume  than  it  was  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  in  a  debate  about  forty  years  ago,  and  which  I  had  occasion 
to  turn  to  not  long  since.  Here  it  is.  There  was  a  question  of  bor- 
rowing a  sum  of  money;  Sir  John  Sinclair  says,  "I  am  perfectly 
satisfied,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  instead  either  of  borrowing  the 
sum  in  question,  or  raising  it  by  means  of  an  extraordinary  and  harsh 
contribution,  to  save  a  large  proportion  of  it,  by  a  rigorous  spirit  of 
retrenchment  in  all  our  establishments,  both  of  income  and  expenditure." 
Notes  of  Conversations  of  Public  Men. — See  ParL  and  Polit.  Misc. 
(June,  1851),  p.  160. 
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Mr.  Grattan*8  first  appearance  in  the  British  House  of  Comaums.     From 

the  Note  Book  of  Lord  FUz^Harris. 

I  supped  with  Pitt,  after  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  Question^  in 
which  Grattan  first  appeared  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  whose 
action  was  of  so  grotesque  a  character  as  a  Speaker,  (that  of  a  mower), 
and  his  pronunciation  so  singular,  (that  of  an  Italian),  that  his  fate 
hung  on  a  straw.  Five  minutes  later,  and  the  House  would  have  been 
in  a  roar  of  laughter,  when  he  burst  forth  into  one  of  his  flowery,  but 
at  the  same  time,  eloquent  periods,  and  retrieved  the  day,  leaving 
himself,  however,  with  fewer  admirers  than  he  had  possessed  in  the 
legislative  assembly  of  his  native  country.  Pitt  was  very  much  struck 
with  him,  saw  the  danger  he  had  incurred  of  failure,  with  his  usual 
kindheartedness  expressed  pleasure  at  his  narrow  escape,  for  such  he 
deemed  it,  and  admiration  of  Grattan's  great,  but  singular  display  of 
talent  in  that  peculiar  style  of  oratory  (which,  however,  Pitt  did  not 
approve  of.)  He  gave  us  some  specimens  of  passages  in  Grattan's 
speech,  in  which  the  correctness  of  Pitt's  powers  of  imitation,  both  as 
regarded  the  tone  and  action  of  the  speaker  was  very  striking,  but 
almost  less  so  than  the  display  that  it  afforded  us  of  the  capability  of  his 
retentive  memory.  Whole  sentences  to  our  ears  appeared  to  be  re- 
peated verbatim,  and  to  have  been  conveyed  without  the  loss  of  even 
an  article,  from  St.  Stephens  to  Downing  Street. 


A.D.  1809.  Political  Virtue, — Coalitions, 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Francis  Homer  to  Mr.  John  Allen,  Sept. 
1 809. — You  can  scarcely  conceive  how  lowly  and  unjustly  all  descrip- 
tions of  persons  in  the  country  think  of  the  political  virtue  of  certain 
statesmen ;  among  the  Dissenters,  ReformerSi  Jacobins,  Philosophers, 
(for  some  of  all  these  I  have  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world)  there  pre- 
vails an  uniform  apathy  and  indifference  about  party,  and  distrust  of 
men.     For  God's  sake,  let  us  have  no  more  coalitions. 


A  Corn  Law, 
A  system  of  out-door  Relief  for  the  benefit  of  the  Proprietors  of 
Land. — A  Corn  Law  is  such  a  system. — Miscellaneous  Extracts. 


Controversy, 
When  a  convincing  answer  cannot  be  given  to  an  objection,  those 
who  understand  controversy  never  give  strength  to  it  by  a  weak  one. 
— From  one  of  Mr.  Erskine's  Speeches. 
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Opinions  upon  Public  Questions  and  Subjects  expressed  in 
Parliament  by  Eminent  Living  Statesmen. 

No.  1. — Lord  John  Russell. — {Continued  from  vol.  i.  1S52,  p.  216.) 

1 8th  March,  1819.— Za^  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  —Lord  J.  Russell  Opiniom 
said,  that  it  was  with  no  little  astonishment,  that  he  heard  the  gal-  Q^eliinnsai 
lant   admiral  opposite  [Sir  George  Cockbiirn]    urge   the   increased  expreMed  ii 
business  of  the  Admiralty  as  the  ground  for  retaining  these  offices.  by'SnlTneni 
The  gallant  admiral  had  stated  that  applications  were  now  made  to  r,'J[i",'5ii«b. 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  from  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  world — that    l^^^^J^^ 
they  had  submitted  to  them  not  only  plans  respecting  improvements  in      Ro^hsII. 
the  structure  and  management  of  ships,  but  communications  even 
respecting  the  science  of  astronomy.     If  so  much  knowledge   was 
necessary  for  the  office  of  lay  commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
he  would  put  it  to  the  gallant  admiral,  whether  the  noble  lord  who 
lately  went  out  of  office,  and  another  hon.  gentleman  who  now  filled  the 
office,  among  their  other  qualifications,  were  able  to  settle  these  difficult 
and  disputed  points  in  ship  building  and  astronomy  ?     But  the  gallant 
admiral  did  not  stop  here ;  these  lay  lords  must,  in  giving  orders  for 
the  protection  of  British  commerce,  take  special  care  that  these  orders 
be  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  nations — that  is,  they  must  not 
only  possess  all  the  sciences,  but,  in  addition,  be  learned  in  the  civil 
law — must  have  their  Grotius  and  Puffendorff  by  heart.     There  was 
another  reason  urged  by  the  gallant  admiral,  which  might  be  an 
excellent  sea  reason  perhaps,  though  perfectly  incomprehensible  to 
him.     According  to  the  gallant  admiral,  they  could  not  send  two  pro- 
fessional men  anywhere  without  their  disagreeing.     This  was  certainly 
singular,  that  a  knowledge  of  any  subject  was  sure  to  produce  a  differ- 
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ence  of  opinion  among  those  who  possessed  that  knowledge ;  but  tbe 
remedy  of  the  gallant  admiral  was  still  more  singular.  It  was,  to 
send  to  the  out  ports  along  with  the  professional  lords  another  lord, 
who  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  subject — to  attach,  as  it  were,  a  dead 
carcass  to  a  living  body — to  yoke  knowledge  and  ignorance  together. 
It  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  a  certain  person  neTer  spoke  so 
well  on  a  subject  as  when  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  In  like  manner, 
the  gallant  admiral  seemed  to  think  that,  to  be  ignorant  of  a  subject, 
was  the  best  qualification  for  forming  a  proper  judgment  respecting  it. 
These  were  singular  arguments,  and  the  grounds  of  the  gallant 
admiral  were,  he  must  say,  as  new  as  they  were  extraordinary. 


Same  Date. — Ministers  of  ISld.-^They  wcmld  coiuetU  to  moUdmg, 
however  useful,  however  necessary  to  the  Country^  mkick  ta  the  least 
endangered  their  own  places, — Debate  on  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's 
motion,  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  '*  that  the  Lords  Com- 
mlHsioners  of  the  Admiralty  may  be  reduced  to  such  numbers  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  actually  require  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace." — Lord  J.  Russell  said,  he  was  sorry  to  see,  from 
the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  that,  although  on  other 
subjects  there  appeared  a  disposition  to  concede,  ministers  remained 
wholly  unchanged  with  respect  to  their  opposition  to  retrenchment. 
Last  session,  when  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  was  pro- 
poKcd,  they  resisted  it  quite  as  unnecessary  ;  when  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  our  criminal  law  was  proposed,  they  declared  that  it  would 
diiiturb  the  whole  of  the  relations  of  the  country ;  and  yet  they  were 
now  ready  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank — they  were  now 
ready  to  inquire  into  the  criminal  law.  But  this  favourable  versatility 
was  carried  no  further.  They  resisted  with  all  their  might  a  propo- 
sition which  went  to  diminish  their  own  immediate  patronage.  What 
was  this  but  saying  that  they  were  ready  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
the  Hank,  though  they  said  such  inquiry  was  unnecessary — that  they 
were  ready  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  though  three 
or  four  years  ago  they  resisted  every  proposal  of  the  kind,  as  dangerous 
in  the  highest  degree;  but  that  they  would  not  diminish  their  patronage 
by  the  reduction  of  one  useless  office,  because  an  administration  which 
did  not  rest  on  public  opinion,  could  not  go  on  without  such  offices — 
that  they  were  ready  to  consent  to  measures  dangerous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  but  that  they  would  consent  to  nothing,  how- 
ever useful,  however  necessary  to  the  country,  which  in  the  least  en- 
dangered their  own  places,  and  that  their  sole  dependence  was  upon 
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that  patronage,  the  destruction  of  which  was  demanded  by  so  many  P^*"^p"  ^n 
important  national  considerations.  Quenioniw* 

expreiHrd  In 
r%        I       '         wr  !!•  ^i*r/>  P«rU«iuent 

1st  May,  1819. — Furchasing  f'oters,  and  disposing  of  their  Ii\fluencc  by  Eminent 
—  Sir  Afanasseh  Lopez  everywhere  carrying  on  a  campaign  against  the  Staietmen. 
English  Constitution, — Lord  J.  Russell  said,  no  practice  was  more     Lord  John 
to  be  reprobated  than  that  of  men  who  employed  their  property  like 
Sir  M.  Lopez,  in  going  from  borough  to  borough,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  voters,  and  afterwards  disposing  of  their  influence.    It 
was  no  doubt  easier  for  a  member  to  acquire  consequence  in  that 
House  by  supplying  an  administration,  pressed  with  difficulties,  with 
five  or  six  votes,  than  by  distinguishing  himself  by  studying  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  his  country.     It  would  appear  that  this  individual 
had  been  long  engaged  in  the  purchasing  of  boroughs  in  the  counties 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  he  was  everywhere  carrying  on  a  vast  and 
extended  campaign  against  the  English  consiitution. 

Same  Date.— Conviction  at  the  Assizes  for  Bribery  at  the  Election  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament* — Lord  J.  Russell  said^  it  appeared  that 
Sir  M.  Lopez  and  the  voters  convicted  with  him  at  the  assizes  for 
Cornwall  of  bribery  at  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Grampound,  were  not  yet  brought  up  for  judgment.  It 
was  competent  to  the  House  to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  take 
steps  that  these  persons  be  brought  up  for  judgment,  and  then  they 
might  proceed  on  the  convictions  to  order  an  investigation  into  the 
state  of  the  borough  of  Grampound. 


18th  May,  1819.— O^fc/  of  the  late  War—France— Doctrines  de- 
nounced in  Mr,  Burkes  book — Restoration  of  a  particular  family — 
Return  for  our  disinterested  exertion, — Mr.  Tierney*s  motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  take  into  consideration  the  State  of  the 
Nation. — Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  that  evening  heard,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  the  object  of  the  late  war  was  not  to  lower 
France  in  the  scale  of  nations  ;  this  was  a  piece  of  information  per- 
fectly new  to  him.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  grounds  upon  which 
that  war  had  originally  commenced,  but  he  would  assert,  that  it  was 
defended  on  the  ground,  that  as  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  given 
additional  vigour  to  France,  it  was  requisite  to  put  it  down  with  all 
possible  celerity.  By  the  statement  that  had  been  made,  however,  it 
appeared  that  the  object  of  the  war  was  only  to  crush  revolutionary 
France :  if  that  had  been  really  its  object,  it  bad  completely  failed ; 
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as  those  doctrines  which  had  been  denounced  with  so  much  vehemence 
in  Mr.  Burke*s  book,  had  now  a  more  powerful  effect  than  ever  io 
that  country.  He  believed  he  might  say  with  justice,  that  they  were 
more  prevalent,  and  possessed  more  influence  now  in  France  thao  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Would  it  be  contended  that  the  war  was  to 
restore  a  family,  without  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  that 
family  was  to  govern  ?  For  his  own  part,  he  was  glad  that  France 
was  under  a  dynasty  which  was  so  well  affected  to  its  real  interests, 
as  that  which  now  sat  upon  the  throne  ;  but  he  must  say  that  the  six 
hundred  millions  which  had  been  spent  during  the  war,  were  roost 
wretchedly  ill-spent,  if  they  had  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
the  restoration  of  a  particular  family.  And  for  our  disinterested 
exertions,  what  return  had  we  received  from  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent? It  seemed  as  if,  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  all  the  nations  of  the 
continent  had  conspired  against  English  commerce  and  English  inte- 
rests. He  alluded  particularly  in  this  remark  to  the  conduct  of 
Austria,  where  he  understood  that  British  manufactures  were  received 
under  even  greater  restrictions  than  those  of  any  other  country  what- 
soever. 


Same  Date. — Ministry  of  1819 — Poor  Laws, — Lord  J.  Russell, 
after  stating  that  he  attributed  to  the  negligence  of  the  ministry  the 
restnetions  under  which  British  manufactures  were  received  by  some 
foreign  nations,  said,  that  the  ministers,  as  he  maintained,  in  their 
administration  of  our  internal  affairs  were  equally  remiss  and  culpable. 
He  referred  to  their  conduct  upon  the  important  subject  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  on  the  discussion  of  which  subject,  though  it  was  of  vital  inte- 
rest to  the  country,  not  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  attended. 
A  lamented  friend  of  his,  whose  loss  was  felt  every  day  more  and 
more— he  meant  Mr.  Horner — had  observed,  that  by  the  present  Poor 
Laws  the  people  were  returning  fast  to  a  state  of  villenage.  The 
observation  was  true ;  they  were  returning  to  a  state  of  villenage,  and 
to  a  state  of  villenage  that  was  incalculably  more  dangerous  than  that 
which  existed  six  centuries  ago,  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  supersti- 
tion. Sorry  was  he  to  say,  that  the  once  manly  peasantry  of  this 
country  were  now  becoming  lazy  and  riotous,  and  disrespectful  to 
their  superiors,  and  that  they  were  beginning  to  look  up  to  the  laws 
with  no  other  view  than  that  of  obtaining  by  them  a  temporary  sub- 
sistence. He  maintained  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  to  have 
])rovided  for  the  diminution,  if  they  could  not  effect  the  total  eradica- 
tion of  this  growing  evil.    They  were,  however,  so  accustomed  to  trust 
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to  the  chapter  of  accidents  upon  all  subjects,  that  they  had  trusted  to  Opiniont 
it  even  upon  this,  and  thought  that  it  would  bring  them  relief  now,  as  QaeMioaian 

•.  u   J  J  x-  •  8obl«cu 

It  had  done  upon  tormer  occasions.  exprctwd  !■ 

Parliamciii 
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Same   Date. —  Chapter  of  Occidents — War  with  Buonaparte — The  8ti!t«finen. 
Ministers,  — Lord  J.   Russell  said,  the  chapter  of  accidents  in  war    Loj^ohi 
had  given  ministers  some  advantage  over  Buonaparte ;    and  yet,  if     **■*•"• 
Buonaparte  had  not  afterwards  committed  some  imprudent  actions,  it 
was  his  opinion  that  they  would  by  their  own  extravagance  of  con- 
duct have  lost  all  the  advantages  which  they  had  obtained.     The  beha- 
viour of  the  Government  on  this  head  reminded  him  of  an  old  story 
which  he  had  heard,  regarding  a  scene-shifter  in  the  theatre,  who 
whenever  any  thunder  rolled  upon  the  stage,  regularly  cried  out,  **  that 
is  my  thunder.*'     Thus  it  was  with  the  ministers ;  they  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  snow  in  Russia,  than  up  they  got  and  cried,  "  that  is  our 
snow." 

Same  Date. —  Power  of  the  most  gratifying  kind, — Lord  John  Russell 
said,  if  the  object  of  his  political  friends  was  power,  they  already  pos- 
sessed it — and  power  of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  For  instance,  what 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  his  noble  friend — Lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton— in  his  motion  relative  to  the  Scotch  burghs,  than  to  induce  the 
House  to  agree  to  it  against  the  arguments  of  the  ministry.* 

15th  June,  lS\9,^Cession  of  Parga, — Lord  John  Russell  said, that 
when  we  accepted  the  submission  of  the  Parguinotes,  it  was  upon  con- 
dition that  we  would  protect  them.  We  had  held  Parga  for  upwards 
of  three  years,  and  it  was  too  late  to  say  to  them,  *'  You  have  been 
defended  by  the  Venetians,  you  have  been  defended  by  the  French, 
you  have  even  defended  yourselves,  but  we  have  discovered  your 
position  to  be  indefensible,  and  therefore  we  surrender  you  to  the 
Turks.*'  The  plain  fact  was,  that  the  treaty  of  1815  referred  only  to 
one  part  of  the  treaty  of  1 800,  and  that  reference  merely  for  descrip- 
tion.f  It  afforded  not  a  pretence  for  the  cession.  Their  having 
received  our  troops  into  their  city  was  as  binding  as  a  formal  stipula- 
tim  to  protect  them.J 

*  The  division  upon  T^rd  Archibald  HamiltoD'B  motioD  for  a  committee  apon  tlie 
Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland  (7  May,  1819,)  was  carried  against  the  ministry  by  a  ma- 
jority of  5,  the  Ayes  being  149,  and  the  Noes  144. 

t  Martens  Nouveau  Recue'U  d€  Traiiist  X.  ii.  p.  665. 

%  See  Edinburgh  Gauttetr,  18)2,  art.  Parga, 
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18th  June,  1819. — Sir  Robert  Walpoie. — ^Lord  John  Russxll  said. 
Sir  Robert  Walpoie  was,  he  thoaght,  the  greatest  authority  upon  any 
question  of  finance.  He  was  the  man  who  saved  the  country  at  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  who  raised  the  credit  of 
the  country,  and  established  a  rate  of  interest  at  S  per  cent.,  instead  of 
the  previous  rate  of  8  per  cent.*  Walpoie  was  a  steady  and  conaistent 
minister ;  his  followers  could  rely  upon  his  firmness ;  they  never 
found  him  gainsaying  his  plans  or  his  projects. 

Same  Date. — Sinking  Fund. — Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  real 
question  was  this ;  was  it  expedient  that,  in  the  present  crisis  there 
should  be  a  sinking  fund  of  five  millions?  There  were  two  ways  of 
considering  the  principle  of  this  sinking  fund ;  one  way  was,  that  it 
should  be  made  to  provide  a  surplus  above  the  expenditure,  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  any  future  war.  In  that  way  he 
was  its  warmest  admirer.  The  other  way  was,  that  of  providing  this 
fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt.  In  looking  at  its  opera- 
tion in  the  last  sense,  he  must  revert  to  the  conduct  of  a  former  minis- 
ter— he  alluded  to  Sir  Robert  Walpoie.  He  established  a  sinking 
fund,  which  saved  the  country  seven  millions:  at  the  peace  of  1765, 
the  saving  amounted  to  ten  millions  additional ;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking 
fund  reduced  the  debt  eleven  millions,  making  a  total  reduction  of  the 
debt  of  28  millions.-j*  What  proportion  did  this  bear  to  the  present 
enormous  debt  of  800  millions,  and  what  would  the  rate  of  reduction 
of  this  amount  be,  assuming  a  peace  of  45  years  ?  He  could  not  think 
in  this  state  of  things,  and  with  so  much  distress  surrounding  them, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  debt  in  the  manner  proposed, 
they  should  be  called  upon  to  lay  by  a  sinking  fund  of  five  millions. 

Same  Date. — Taxes  on  beer  and  tea, — Lord  John  Russell  said,  he 
had  the  strongest  objection  to  the  proposed  taxes ;  that  on  beer  would 
materially  affect  the  lower  classes.  But  not  content  with  taxing  the 
beer  of  the  poor,  their  very  tea  was  to  have  its  price  augmented. 
1*his  ratio  of  taxation  was,  he  presumed,  to  be  carried  on  until  that 
proud  peasantry,  **  once  their  country's  pride,"  were  driven  to  live  on 
bread  and  water. 

Ist  July,  1819. — Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion  that  the  House  would 
ear  If/  in  the  next  Session  take  into  consideration  the  State  of  the  Represen" 
tation. — Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  conld  not  pledge  himself  to  sup- 
])ort  a  measure  that  went  the  length  of  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the 

*  Respecting  this  passage  see  a  subsequent  page  of  this  work, 
t  See  a  subsequent  page. 
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general  state  of  the  representation,  because  such  an  inquiry  was  calcu-  |^i^'°'p"'|,| 
lated  to  throw  a  slur  upon  the  representation  of  the  country,  and  to  Qvettioma 
fill  the  minds  of  the  people  with  vasue  and  indefinite  alarms.     The  expreMcd  i 

Pariiammi 

hon.  baronet,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  had  complained  that  the  reformers  by  Rmioec 
were  represented  to  be  wild  and  visionary  theorists,  and  had  called  SutMOMa. 
upon  the  House  to  state  where  those  wild  and  visionary  reformers  LnrTTohi 
were  to  be  found?  If  the  hon.  baronet  did  not  know  where  to  find  R**^*- 
them,  he  would  refer  him  to  those  persons  who  had  advised  him  during 
the  last  session  to  bring  forward  his  celebrated  motion  for  annual  par- 
liaments and  universal  suffrage.* 

Same  Date. — Reform— Boroughs  notoriously  corrupt — Duration  of 
Parliament, — Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  wished  distinctly  to  state 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  those  who  opposed  all  and  every  system  of 
reform.  He  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  disfranchising  such  boroughs 
as  were  notoriously  corrupt,  and  would  give  his  consent  to  any  mea- 
sure that  would  restrict  the  duration  of  parliament  to  three  years. 

5th  July,  1819. —  Two  innovations  in  the  Constitution  since  the  Revolu- 
<ion.~  Lord  John  Russell  said,  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
time  had  made  in  our  constitution  two  great  innovations.  In  conse- 
quence of  parliament  having  become  so  great  a  power,  seats  in  that 
House  had  become  more  valuable,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
petition for  those  seats  had  naturally  taken  place ;  and  hence  some  of 
the  smaller  boroughs  had  become  the  seats  of  corruption.  This  fact 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  House  in  three  cases  at  different 
periods  of  time,'!'  ^^  ^hich  the  House  had  thought  proper  to  establish 
as  a  principle,  that  the  notorious  existence  of  such  corruption  was  a 
sufficient  ground  for  their  interference,  and  had  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  extending  the  right  of  voting  to  the  adjoining  hundreds^ 
The  other  innovation  was,  that  great  cities  and  towns  had  since  grown 
up,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, which  were  not  represented,  but  which  ought  to  be  represented 
as  well  as  the  other  cities  and  towns  that  were  represented  before  the 
Revolution.  But  the  principle  of  admitting  the  unrepresented  large 
towns  into  a  share  of  the  representation  had  not  yet  been  adopted  by 
the  House.  What  he  should  propose  next  session  would  be  founded 
on  the  two  principles  to  which  he  had  alluded ;  namely,  that  of  de- 
stroying corruption  in  the  boroughs  in  which  it  existed,  and  giving  the 
right  of  voting  taken  from  them  to  other  bodies  of  men,  who  possessed 

•  See  ParL  Deb,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  1118. 
t  See  notes  in  suUequeal  paget. 
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such  a  Stake  in  tlie  country  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  voice  in  the  nam- 
ing of  those  who  had  to  watch  over  their  interests,  and  whose  numbers 
and  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  would  secure  them 
from  corrupt  influence.  In  admitting  this  principle,  he  conceived  the 
House  would  not  be  admitting  any  dangerous  plan  of  reform.  When 
in  former  cases,  the  House  had  given  the  votes  of  the  disfranchised 
boroughs  to  the  adjoining  hundreds,  it  had  always  been  said,  that  the 
freeholders  had  no  more  right  to  this  vote  than  any  other  persons  who 
were  not  represented  in  the  House ;  and  this  argument  was  unanswer« 
able ;  for  the  only  ground  on  which  the  franchise  could  be  given  to 
the  adjoining  hundreds  was  that  of  general  expediency,  under  the  hope 
which  had  turned  out  to  be  well  founded,  that  the  measure  would 
prove  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  With  the  same  hope  he  should  propose, 
that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  transferred  to  counties  or  towns 
in  which  there  were  large  bodies  of  men  possessed  of  great  wealth  who 
had  hardly  any  representatives  in  that  House. 

26th  Nov,  1819. — Disfranchisement  of  the  Borough  of  Grampound 
— Parliamentary  Reform, — Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  not  yet 
prepared  his  resolutions  affecting  the  borough  of  Grampound,  but  be 
would  state  their  purport.  1.  That  it  is  expedient  the  borough  of 
Grampound  should  be  disfranchised.  2,  That  it  is  expedient  the  two 
parliamentary  seats  now  attached  to  that  borough  should  be  transferred 
to  one  or  two  of  our  populous  and  unrepresented  cities.  3.  That  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  consider  of  the  best  means  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption in  the  smaller  boroughs.  4.  That  when  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  a  small  borough  should  be  found  corrupt,  that  borough  should 
be  disfranchised.  5,  That  it  is  expedient  to  add  to  the  number  of  re- 
presentatives for  large  and  populous  cities.  In  moving  these  resolu- 
tions he  did  not  mean  to  propose  a  regular  plan  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. 


10th  Dec.  1819. — Libel  upon  the  House  of  Commons, — Debate  on  Mr. 
Courtney's  motion,  that  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  containing  a  passage 
which  was  a  libel  on  the  House  should  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House.  Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  thought  the  question  before  the 
House  the  most  ill-advised  and  the  most  imprudent  that  could  possibly 
have  been  brought  before  them.  When  there  were  so  many  seditious 
libels  throughout  the  country, — when  in  the  papers  on  their  table  was 
found  a  resolution,  that  after  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  no  obedience 
ought  to  be  paid  to  Parliament,  why  should  the  passage  in  question  be 
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selected  for  the  judgment  of  the  House?     If  notice  were  to  be  taken  ^p*"*^?* 
of  every  libel,  why  was  there  no  notice  of  the  resolution  he  had  men-  Qowiiontaa 
tioned,  of  similar  resolutions  at  other  meetings,  of  the  *'  Medusa'*  and  expreit«d  ii 
the  **  Republican,"  every  one  of  which  was  an  offence  against  the  pri-  by  Brainent 
vileges  of  the  House  ?     But  the  House  had  the  power  of  prosecuting  8ut«»men. 
all  libels,  either  by  itself  or  by  the  Attorney-General ;  and  it  had  the    LonTJobo 
power  of  passing  laws  to  prevent  or  punish  the  repetition  of  those      ^"■^*' 
libels.     But  to  cull  out  one  of  the  many  seditious  libellers,  and  to  be 
satisfied  while  passing  bills  respecting  the  rest,  was  a  measure  which 
did  not  become  the  justice  of  that  House.     The  privileges  of  the    ' 
House  had  been  intended,  as  had  been  truly  said,  to  protect  members 
against  violations  of  justice  which  might  be  committed  by  the  officers 
of  the  crown.     But  cases  of  privilege  were  now  little  else  than  com- 
plaints of  libels  in  newspapers.     Extraordinary  cases  might  call  for 
the  notice  of  the  House ;  but  they  ought  never  to  be  noticed  unless 
they  should  be  such  as  the  House  could  not  pass  over.     The  passage 
now  brought  forward  had  appeared  in  a  publication  out  of  doors, 
among  many  others  at  least  as  objectionable.     To  save  time,  he  would 
move  as  an  amendment,  that  Robert  Stoddart  be  called  to  the  bar  on 
the  18th  of  January  next.* 

14th  Dec.  \S\9.— The  Political  Parties  of  1819.— /?f/brm.— Lord 
John  Russell  : — Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  circumstances 
have  too  much  embittered  our  political  parties,  to  allow  me  to  think  the 
present  a  favourable  moment  for  a  proposal  of  moderate  reform.  On 
that  question,  above  all  others,  these  extreme  parties  are  in  open  hos- 
tihty.  The  one  would  leave  the  fabric  of  the  constitution,  like  the 
temples  of  Rome,  in  her  last  days  of  empire,  when  they  were  found  by 
the  Goths  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  falling  to  ruin  from  the  neglect 
of  their  worshippers.  The  other  party  consists  of  those  audacious 
men,  who  seek  to  raise  their  names  from  obscurity  to  fame,  by  setting 
a  firebrand  to  this  magnificent  edifice,  the  glory  of  our  Ephesus  and 

*  The  libellous  passage  was  as  follows: — "  What  pievents  the  people  from  walk- 
ing down  to  the  House  and  pulling  out  the  members  by  the  ears,  locking  up  their 
doors,  and  flinging  the  key  into  the  Thames  1  Is  it  any  majesty  which  hedges  in  the 
members  of  that  assembly  ?  Do  we  love  them  ?  Not  at  all — we  have  an  instinctive 
horror  and  disgust  at  the  very  idea  of  a  boroughmonger.  Do  we  respect  them  ?  Not 
in  the  least.  Do  we  regard  them  as  endowed  with  any  superior  qualities'!  On  the 
contrary,  individually  there  is  scarcely  a  poorer  creature  than  your  mere  member  of 
Parliament,  though  in  his  corporate  capacity  the  earth  furnishes  not  so  absolute  • 
bully.  Their  true  practical  protectors,  then,  the  real  efficient  anti-reformers  are  to  be 
found  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  at  Knightsbridge  barracks.  As  long  as  the  House  of 
Commons'  majorities  are  backed  by  the  regimental  muster-roll,  so  long  may  those 
who  have  got  the  tax-power  keep  it,  and  hang  those  who  resist." 
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of  the  world,  which  has  been  a  sanctuary  even  to  those  who  now  wish 
for  its  destruction.  Amidst  these  conflicting  feelii^,  I  know  bow 
hard  it  will  be  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  those  who  wish  to  clear  away 
the  pollutions  and  impurities  of  an  undue  worship,  but  to  preserve  the 
fabric  unimpaired.  It  may  tend  to  reconcile  these  parties  to  my  pro- 
position, however,  that  those  who  have  opposed  any  general  plan  of 
reform,  should  reflect  that  they  have  always  said  they  were  ready  to 
correct  a  particular  defect;  and  that  those  who  are  for  the  largest 
plan  of  reform,  should  recollect  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  a  warm 
reformer,  said,  a  great  object  would  be  gained  if  only  two  or  three 
government  boroughs  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, two  years  aAer  he  brought  in  his  bill  for  ontversal  suffrage,* 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  bill  for  preventing  corruption  in  the 
borough  of  Cricklade.-f- 

Same  Date. — Uniform  Suffrage — Variety  of  suffrage — Ancient  prac" 
tice  of  the  Constitution  allowing  the  greatest  facilities  for  changing  the 
places  entitled  to  send  members  to  Parliament. — Lord  John  Rossell  : 
I  will  not  now  presume  to  enter  on  the  abstract  discussion  whether 
uniform  suflrage,  or  variety  of  suflrage,  be  the  best  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government.  But  thus  much  I  think  is  clear,  that  a  system 
founded  upon  variety  of  suflrage  is  the  more  liable  of  the  two  to  cor- 
ruption  and  decay.  If  the  principle  of  uniform  suffrage  be  adopted ; 
if,  for  instance,  all  persons  of  £100  a  year  have  a  vote,  the  system, 
whether  good  or  bad,  may  continue  always  the  same.  But  if  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  be  that  of  giving  representatives  to  the  largest  cities  and 
richest  towns,  it  is  not  possible  but  that  cities  must  lose  their  impor- 
tance, and  trade  transfer  its  seat.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  conceive  that 
the  ancient  practice  of  our  constitution  allowed  the  greatest  facilities 
for  changing  the  places  entitled  to  send  members  to  Parliament.  As 
towns  rose  into  importance  they  received  a  writ  from  the  Crown, 
requiring  their  services  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation :  others,  which 
fell  into  poverty  and  insignificance,  obtained  an  exemption  from  this 
charge ;  Maldon,  in  Essex,  for  example,  received  a  charter  allowing 
the  borough  no  longer  to  send  burgesses  to  this  House,  on  condition 
of  maintaining  a  bridge.;}; 

Same  Date. — Manner  in  which  the  privilege  of  having  representatives 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. —Lord  John  Russell  :  Mr.  Speaker, 

•  See  Pari,  and  Polit,  Mise.  vol.  i.  p.  35  ( 1852). 

t  See  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  zxii.  pp.  1382,  1384,  1385,  1390.  tnd  1391. 

t  See  a  subsequent  page  of  tkis  publicatioD. 
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There  was  formerly  a  mode  by  which  large  and  important  districts  J^^^'iJiwi 
received  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  state.  No  §„ JuJ!JJ** 
one  who  has  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burke  on  conciliation  with  A  me-  p*%*^  * 
rica,  can  forget  his  description,  as  true  as  it  is  eloquent,  of  the  manner  by  EmiMn 
in  which  the  privilege  of  having  representatives  has  been  conferred  at  Stateiunea. 
various  times  by  act  of  Parliament.  Wales,  for  two  hundred  years,  L»ni  johi 
was  vexed  by  rapine  and  violence :  fifteen  penal  statutes  were  passed 
against  that  unhappy  country :  the  remedy  was  at  last  discovered ;  it 
was  representation  :*  Chester  suffered  the  evils  of  exclusion  from  the 
sympathy  and  protection  of  her  governors,  and  Parliament  gave  repre- 
sentation.-f*  Durham  a  long  time  after  was  found  to  suffer  from  the 
same  evils,  and  representation  was  still  the  remedy.}  The  case  of 
Haverfordwest  offers,  perhaps,  the  most  direct  precedent  for  what  I 
shall  hereafter  move ;  for  eight  years  after  a  representation  was  granted 
to  Wales,  a  special  clause  in  an  act  extended  that  privilege  to  Haver- 
fordwest. §  In  the  Chester  act  the  preamble  is  most  remarkable,  and 
although  before  quoted,  I  cannot  refrain  from  reading  it.  *'  To  the 
King  our  sovereign  Lord,  in  most  humble  wise  show  unto  your  ex- 
cellent Majesty,  the  inhabitants  of  your  Grace's  County  Palatine  of 
Chester,  That  whereas  the  said  County  Palatine  is  and  hath  been  always 
hitherto  exempt,  excluded,  and  separated  out  and  from  your  high  Court 
of  Parliament,  to  have  any  knights  and  burgesses  within  the  said  Court, 
by  reason  whereof  the  said  inhabitants  have  hitherto  sustained  mani- 
fold disherisons,  losses,  and  damages,  as  well  in  their  lands,  goods,  and 
bodies,  as  in  the  good,  civil,  and  political  maintenance  of  the  common- 
wealth of  their  said  country :  and  forasmuch  as  the  said  inhabitants 
have  always  hitherto  been  bound  by  the  acts  and  statutes,  made 
and  ordained  by  your  said  Highness  and  your  most  noble  progenitors, 
by  authority  of  the  said  Court,  as  far  forth  as  other  counties,  cities  and 
boroughs  have  been  that  have  had  their  knights  and  burgesses  within 
your  said  Court  of  Parliament,  and  yet  have  had  neither  knight  nor 
burgess  there  for  the  said  County  Palatine ;  the  said  inhabitants,  for 
lack  thereof,  have  been  oftentimes  touched  and  grieved  with  acts  and 
statutes,  made  within  the  said  Court  as  well  derogatory  unto  the  most 
ancient  jurisdictions,  liberties^  and  privileges  of  your  said  County  Pala- 
tine, as  prejudicial  unto  the  commonwealth,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace 
of  your  Grace*s  most  bounden  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  same.*' 
Now,  if  any  member  of  this  House  should  say,  that  to  grant  represen- 

•  See  27  Hen.  8,  c.  26.  t  See  26  Car.  2,  c.  9. 

t  See  34  &  35  Hen.  8,  c.  13.  $  See  34  &  35  Hen.  8,  c.  26. 
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^p***^  tatives  to  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which  hitherto  has  not  cDJojed  that 

|«M'i<Ni>aad  right,  is  a  novelty  in  this  country,  I  will  refer  him  to  this  act,  and  show 

xpretMd  lo  him  the  principle  consecrated  in  a  statute  more  than  three  hundred 

y  Bmiocnt  years  ago.     Or  if  any  one  should  maintain  that  those  who  are  not 

itliMBMs.  represented  suffer  no  grievance,  and  require  no  redress,  I  will  point 

lMi6SiJkn  to  the  preamble  which  I  have  just  read,  as  an  authentic  and  solemn 

^''**"*  record  of  the  evils  which  flow  from  an  exclusion  from  this  House. 


Same  Date.  —Ceasing  of  the  practice  to  alter  and  enlarge  ike  bans  of 
representation, — Lord  John  Russell:  The  wholesome  practice  of 
altering  and  enlarging  the  basis  of  representation  continued  till  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2nd.  The  Durham  act  was  passed  in  the 
25ih  year  of  that  king,  and  Newark  was  for  the  first  time  summoned 
by  writ  during  that  reign.*  At  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  this  practice 
seems  to  have  ceased.  A  day's  proceedings  in  this  House,  which  I 
need  not  detail,  show  that  the  great  authors  of  the  Revolution  seem 
to  have  been  unwilling  to  disturb  the  state  of  the  representation :  they 
probably  thought  that  having  cut  off  one  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  government,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  a  change  in  one  of 
the  other  two,  and  that  any  further  alteration  might  shake  the  frame  of 
the  whole  constitution.'!'  This  disposition,  which  they  brought  into 
the  practice  of  administration,  seems,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  substance  of  the  law.  From  that  period  it 
has  been  generally  considered  that  the  king  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
right  of  sending  writs  to  unrepresented  places,  as  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  two  countries  of  England  and  Scotland  would  by  that  means 
be  changed. 

Same  Date. — Evils  introduced  by  the  departure  from  the  old  custom  of 
altering  andenlarging  the  basis  of  representation, — Lord  John  Russell: 
By  the  departure  from  the  old  custom  of  England  of  altering  and  en- 
larging the  basis  of  representation,  two  great  evils  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  first  is,  that  small  decayed  boroughs,  finding  their  suf- 
frages eagerly  sought  for,  have  sold  their  seats  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  second  is,  that  towns  and  districts  have  risen  to  great  importance 
from  their  trade,  population,  and  manufactures,  and  have  not  been 
admitted  to  Parliament.  A  third  evil,  flowing  from  the  two  former, 
has  also  made  itself  very  sensibly  felt,  namely,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  found  in  various  instances  not  to  represent  the  people. 

•  See  Oldfield*s  History  of  the  Boroughit  vol.  iv.  p.  326. 
t  See  a  oote  io  a  aubsequent  page  of  this  volume. 
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Same  Date. — Small  decayed  Boroughs  selling  their  seats  to  the  highest  ^***"*p".,j 

Bidder — Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Lord  John  Russell  :  One  of  the  Quetiiontai 

least  evils   which   can  happen  is,  that  the  managers  of  a  small  de-  expreMed  ii 

cayed  borough  apply  immediately  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  Emioem 

who  recommends  two  friends  of  undoubted  solvency  and  approved  suic^Den. 

steadiness.     This  is  one   of  the    most    respectable  modes  of  these  LofdJoha 

boroughs  being  represented ;  yet  even  this  secures  the  votes  of  the  *••»**'• 
members  to  government,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
managers  of  the  borough. 

Same  Date. — Some  Members  of  Parliament  are  unlimited  Kings, — 
Lord  John  Russell  :  It  often  happens,  that  speculators  expend  the 
surplus  of  their  wealth,  or  sometimes  their  whole  fortune,  to  obtain  a 
return  to  Parliament.  Their  object  in  wishing  for  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  this  House,  is  often  far  from  being  the  public  good.  They 
have  either  debts  owing  them  by  Government,  which  they  require  to 
be  paid,  or  suspicious  accounts  which  they  wish  to  be  settled ;  they 
either  hope  to  repair  their  poverty  with  office,  or  to  crown  their 
fortune  with  a  coronet.  These  are  the  men  whom  every  good  admi- 
nistration must  dislike  ;  for  the  necessity  of  conciliating  their  favour 
withdraws  the  government  from  that  which  (  ught  to  be  their  wish — 
the  task  of  gaining  the  unbought  approbation  of  their  country.  We 
are  often  told  that  the  publication  of  the  debates  is  a  corrective  for 
any  defect  in  the  composition  of  this  House.  But  to  these  men  such 
an  argument  can  by  no  means  apply ;  the  only  part  they  take  in  the 
affairs  of  this  House  is  to  vote  in  the  majority ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  names  of  the  majority  are  scarcely  ever  published.  Such 
members  are  unlimited  kings,  bound  by  no  rule  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power,  fearing  nothing  from  public  censure  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish 
objects,  not  even  influenced  by  the  love  of  praise  and  historical  fame, 
which  affects  the  most  despotic  sovereigns ;  but  making  laws,  voting 
money,  imposing  taxes,  sanctioning  wars,  with  all  the  plenitude  of 
power,  and  all  the  protection  of  obscurity  ;  having  nothing  to  deter 
them  but  the  reproach  of  conscience,  and  everything  to  tempt  the  in- 
dulgence of  avarice  and  ambition. 

Same  Date. — Manufacturing  towns  said  to  he  represented  by  the 
Members  for  the  Counties  in  which  they  are  situated. — Lord  John 
Russell:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  are  manu- 
facturing towns  which  suffer  a  great  inconvenience  from  ihe  want  of 
representatives.     It  is  said,  to  be  sure,  that  they  are  represented  by 
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the  members  Cor  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  But  those 
members,  however  well  inclined  they  may  be  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
constituents,  are  often  of  different  station  and  habits  of  life.  They 
have  not  the  knowledge  requisite  for  stating  the  grievances  and  wants 
of  manufacturers.  And  when  we  consider  how  many  qnestioDs  relating 
to  trade,  to  the  poor  laws,  to  the  laws  of  combination,  and  to  particular 
taxes,  deeply  affect  the  manufacturers,  we  cannot  but  allow  the  justice 
of  their  desire  to  be  represented.  Even  should  their  grievances  not 
be  redressed,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  them  to  have  their  direct 
representatives  in  this  House,  who  can  state  their  complaints  in  the 
face  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  nation. 

Same  Date. — When  the  Home  of  Commons  will  appear  to  he  a  hard- 
hearted and  capricious  Governor, — Lord  John  Russell  :  I  would  apply 
to  the  people  an  observation  that  has  been  made  on  the  depositories 
of  power  ;  **  we  must  not  be  too  critical  in  examining  their  conduct.*' 
We  must  recollect  that  we  are  their  representatives.  But  if  we  should 
say  to  them,  "  Formerly  we  would  grant  you  nothing,  because  you 
did  not  ask ;  and  now  we  will  grant  you  nothing  because  you  ask  too 
loudly  :'* — if  such  should  be  the  language  used,  this  Huuse,  instead  of 
being  what  Mr.  Burke  says  it  ought  to  be, — *'  the  express  image  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people,**  will  appear  to  be  a  hard-hearted  and  capri- 
cious governor. 

Same  Date. — Saying  that  to  give  the  Elective  Franchise  to  large 
towns  would  be  to  introduce  tumults, — Lord  John  Russell  :  It  has  been 
said  by  some  persons  that,  to  give  the  elective  franchise  to  the  large 
towns,  would  be  to  introduce  tumults  and  affrays.  Such  an  argument, 
one  should  have  thought,  was  not  produced  in  England,  but  came  from 
Naples,  or  from  Spain ;  and  indeed  it  is  such  as  I  have  of^en  heard 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Spanish  clergy.  But  in  England  experience 
has  taught  us  that,  so  far  from  occasioning  bloodshed,  elections  have 
tended  to  give  a  vent  to  the  political  animosities  of  the  place,  and 
after  a  violent  canvass  and  tumultuous  poll,  the  air  has  been  cleared 
by  the  storm  and  settled  into  serenity. 

Same  Date. — Education  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  population  of  the 
Manufacturing  Districts, — Lord  John  Russell  :  Mr.  Speaker, — We 
have  been  very  lately  told  that  education,  which  ought  to  be  a  blessing, 
has  been  injurious  to  the  population  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Sir,  the  fault  is  not  in  education ;  it  is  in  the  time  and  circumstances 
which  liave  accompanied  it.     Had  tlie  people  received  iostructioa 
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wlien  they  were  rich,  it  would  have  taught  them  frugality  ;  had  they  ^p'"*S",^„ 

received  political  rights  at  the  same  time,  they  would  have  learnt  the  Qii«mmmii« 

value  of  legal  liberty.     But  they  have  received  education  when  they  exprc>Md  i 

were  sinking  into  poverty,  and  they  have  received  it  without  being  by  BmiBei 

admitted  to  political  power ;  they  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  Suivwicii. 

like  our  first  parents,  only  to  be  conscious  of  their  nakedness.  LordTjoh 

BmimU. 

Same  date. — Fondness  for  War, — Lord  John  Russell  :  I  do  not 
wish  to  create  illusion,  and  therefore  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that 
reform  would  make  our  government  less  inclined  to  war,  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  the  cause  of  our  chief  burthens.  A  fondness 
for  war  is  not  the  fault  of  an  oligarchical,  but  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment. If  we  look  to  late  events,  we  shall  see  that  the  French  war 
was  popular  in  its  commencement ;  the  American  war  was  popular  in 
its  commencement.  True,  these  wars  would  have  been  sooner  dis- 
continued if  the  voice  of  the  people  had  been  listened  to ;  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  long  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  would 
hardly  have  passed  in  peace  with  a  more  popular  assembly.  If  we 
look  further  back  in  our  history,  we  may  observe,  that,  when  we  speak 
of  our  Edwards  and  of  our  Henrys,  we  dwell  with  the  greatest  delight 
upon  those  of  our  kings  who  had  the  greatest  disposition  for  war,  and 
the  greatest  opportunities  of  indulging  it.  If  we  look  to  other  coun- 
tries, we  may  see  that  Venice  and  Genoa,  two  popular  states,  sent 
their  fleets  round  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  in  destructive  con- 
tests. If  we  look  further  back,  to  the  great  republics  of  ancient  times, 
we  shall  see  that  Athens  ruined  herself  by  failing  in  the  subjugation  of 
Sicily,  and  Rome  by  succeeding  in  the  conquest  of  the  world.  We 
may,  therefore,  state  that  the  wars,  in  which  this  country  has  been 
engaged,  would  still  have  been  undertaken  if  the  will  of  the  people 
had  been  entirely  consulted  ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  looking 
at  the  large  proportion  of  country  members  who  voted  in  the  great 
majorities  which  have  sanctioned  our  two  last  wars.  Indeed^  we 
might  almost  say,  it  is  impossible  that  an  assembly  acting  in  the  face 
of  the  people, — 

**  Vulgi  ttante  coroo^," 

should  continue,  by  immense  majorities  of  every  class  of  members,  to 
sanction,  year  afler  year,  a  policy  which  created  immediate  and  enor- 
mous burthens  upon  the  people,  entirely  against  the  feelings  of  that 
people.  Such  a  system  could  hardly  continue  even  in  the  most 
despotic  state ;  and  it  is  only  by  carrying  the  feelings  of  the  people 
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with  them,  that  a  free  Government  can  lay  on  greater  taxes  than  an 
arbitrary  king.  So  6rmly  persuaded  of  this  truth  was  Montesquieu, 
that  he  has  devoted  to  it  a  whole  book  of  his  immortal  work. 

Same  Date. — Questions  which  regard  the  expenditure^  and  are  umder 
the  eye  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  capacity  of  Guardian  of  the  PubGe 
Purse,  not  decided  by  a  deference  for  public  opinion. — Lord  John  Rus- 
sell :    Mr.  Speaker, — There  are  questions  materially  affecting  the 
interests    of  this    country  which   are  not  decided   by   a   deference 
for  public  opinion  ;  amongst  them  are  those  questions  which  regard 
the  expenditure,  and  are  under  the  eye  of  this  House  in  its  important 
capacity  of  guardian  of  the  public  purse.     In  looking  at  the  divisions 
on  this  subject,  we  shall  find,  that  at  the  periods  when  those  questions 
were  most  interesting,  and  excited  the  greatest  attention,  the  majori- 
ties, instead  of  being  as  large  as  they  have  been  on  questions  of  war, 
have  been  singularly  small ;  and  on  farther  examining  those  majorities, 
we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  being  formed  of  the  fair  proportions  of 
county  and  borough  members,  they  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
latter.     On  the  famous  motion  of  Mr.  Dunning,  in  1780,  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  18,  there  appeared  in  the  majority,  consisting 
of  233,  the  large  proportion  of  69  county  members  ;  in  the  minority, 
consisting  of  2\5,  only  11   county  members.*     This  question,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said,  was  carried ;  but  there  was  another  division,  of 
which  I  will  read  an  account  from  a  letter  of  Sir  George  Savile,  which 
I  have  seen  quoted  in  another  place :  *'The  most  uncourtly  question 
we  have  had  this  year  was,  when  after  having  voted  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  increased,  &c.,-j*  we  moved  to  address  the  King  not   to 
prorogue  or  dissolve  us  till  we  had  effectually  diminished  it :  we  lost 
it  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  five.}    In  this  question,  the  House  being 
divided   into   classes,   showed   itself  in    the    following   proportions: 
county  members,  about  three  to  one,  the  three  being  on  the  side  of 
the  minority  ;  English  borough  members,  about  four  to  three,  the  four 
being  on   the  side  of  the  majority ;  the  members  of  a  certain  long 
county,  which  sends  a  great  many,  eight  or  nine  to  one,  at  the  least ; 
Scotch  members,  nine  or  eight  to  one,  at  the  least ;  Cinque  Ports, 
about  four  to  one.*'     On  referring  to  what  took  place  two  years  ago, 
we  shall  see  that  questions  of  a  similar  nature  were  then  proposed  in 
this  House.     In  the  beginning  of  1817,  there  was  a  great  cry  for  eco- 

•  See  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxi.  p.  367, 

t  See  Pari,  and  Polit,  Misc.  vol.  i.  p.  335  (1851). 

t  See  Pari.  Hut.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  494,  522. 
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nomical  reform ;  in  order  to  meet  this  cry,  the  ministers  proposed  a  J^P'j*pIJ|,||^ 
finance  committee.     I  do  not  blame  them  for  sodoincr:  fori  think  Q«»e»iioni«w 
that  the  finances  of  this  country  are  now  so  complicated,  that  they  exprewcd  in 
cannot  be  well  exammed  except  m  a  committee.     Upon  the  composi«  by  Bmincnt 
tion  of  this  committee,  it  is  evident,  depended  the  question  whether  KiatMrora. 
our  expenditure  should  be  rigorously  examined,  and  honestly  corrected,    LordJoim 
or  whether  the  same  system  of  waste  and  extravagance  should  be  con-      *■■•"»"• 
tinued  and  confirmed.     If  it  was  to  be  composed  of  independent  and 
impartial  men,  we  might  expect  the  most  useful  results  ;  if  of  the 
followers  of  ministers,  we  could  only  look  to  laboured   but  fiimsy 
apologies  of  the  existing  system  of  profusion.     Now,  the  proposal  of 
ministers  was,  that,  besides  a  great  majority  of  ministerial  supporters, 
five  official  persons  should  be  members  of  the  committee,  in  order  to 
see  all  right.  '  A  division  took  place  on  the  question  of  substituting 
the  name  of  a  country  gentleman  for  that  of  Lord  Binning.     For 
ministers  there  appeared  178,  of  whom  15  were  county  members  ;  on 
the  other  side  were  136,  of  whom  27  were  county  members.*     The 
consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  reports  of  the 
finance  committee  were  totally  disregarded  by  the  people.     On  the 
25th  of  February,  the  same  year,  a  division  took  place  on  the  reduction 
of  two  junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  when  of  208  who  voted  with 
Government,    16  were  county  members;  of  152  who  voted  for  the 
reduction,  35  were  county  members,  being  more  than  double.-f*    Now, 
]  do  not  mention  these  things  as  proving  that  county  members  alone 
ought  to  form  the  House  of  Commons,  but  as  an  index  how  totally 
opposite  the  decisions  of  this  House  have  been,  on  some  occasions,  to 
those  of  the  people.     In  support  of  the  same  thing,  I  may  mention,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Fox,  that,  although  the  Opposition  were  the 
popular  party  in  1780,  yet  they  gained  very  few  members  by  the 
general  election.     Even  this  last  general  election,  decided  as  the  .voice 
of  the  people  was,  did  not  take  much  from  the  strength  of  the  ministry. 

Same  Date. — The  objection  that  the  innocent  Elector  will  suffer  for 
the  guilty  Elector. — Lord  John  Russell  :  Mr.  Speaker, — The  only 
answer  that  I  shall  give  to  the  common  objection  that  the  innocent 
elector  will  suffer  with  the  guilty  elector  will  be,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  an  argument  he  furnished  his  friend  Mr.  Boswell  oq  the 
subject  of  a  Scotch  borough  :  "  The  objection,"  he  says,  *'  in  which  is 
urged  the  injustice  of  making  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an 
objection  not  only  against  society,  but  against  the  possibility  of  society. 

*  ParL  Dib.  vol.  xxzv.  p.  307.  t  Ibid.  p.  694. 

VOL.  I. — 1853.  c 
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All  societies,  great  and  small,  subsist  upon  this  condition, — that  as 
the  individuals  derive  advantages  from  union,  so  they  may  likewise 
suffer  inconveniences ;  but  as  those  who  do  nothing,  and  sometimes 
those  who  do  ill,  will  have  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  general 
virtue  and  general  prosperity,  so  those  likewise  who  do  nothing,  or 
perhaps  do  well,  must  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  predominant 
corruption,'* 

Same  Date,-^  Wholesale  Plans  of  Reform — Spain — France. — Lord 
John  Russell  :  I  think  that,  in  political  speculations,  the  hazard  of 
error  is  immense,  and  the  result  of  the  best- formed  scheme  often 
different  from  that  which  has  been  anticipated.  But  for  this  very 
reason,  I  cannot  agree  to  the  wholesale  plans  of  reform  that  are  laid 
before  us.  We  have  no  experience  to  guide  us  in  the  alterations  which 
are  proposed,  at  least  none  that  is  encouraging.  There  is,  indeed,  the 
example  of  Spain.  Spain  was  formerly  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  free 
constitution ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  many  of  the 
towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  who,  instead  of  influencing  the 
elections  of  members  to  Cortes  (the  practice  so  much  reprobated  in 
this  House),  prevented  their  sending  members  at  all.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that,  when  a  struggle  took  place  between  the  King  and 
Cortes,  the  aristocracy,  feeling  no  common  interest  with  the  repre- 
sentative body,  joined  the  Crown,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  There  is  also  the  example  of  the  present  French 
constitution ;  but  that  is  of  too  recent  a  date,  not  to  say  of  too  pre- 
carious a  nature,  to  make  a  rule  for  us  to  go  by ;  we  must  come  back 
then  to  our  own  laws. 

Same  Date. — The  Constitution  of  this  country, — Lord  John  Russell: 
The  constitution  of  this  country  is  not  written  down,  like  some  of  our 
neighbours'.  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  it,  except  in  the  division 
into  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  in  the  composition  of  this  House, 
which  has  long  been  the  supreme  body  in  the  state.  The  composition  of 
this  House  by  representatives  of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  I  take  to 
be  an  intimate  part  of  our  constitution.  The  House  was  so  formed  when 
they  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  a  law  which,  together  with  other 
wise  laws,  Mr.  Cobbett  himself  desires  to  preserve,  although,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  whilst  he  cherishes  the  fruit,  he  would  cut  down 
the  tree.  This  House  was  constituted  on  the  same  principle  of  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  boroughs,  when  Montesquieu  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world.  Old  Sarum  existed  when  Somers  and  the 
great  men  of  the  Revolution  established  our  Government.    Rullaiid 
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sent  as  many  members  as  Yorkshire  when  Hampden  lost  his  life  in  ^,^'p^uic 
defence  of  the  constitution.     Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  Mon-  Sj'Ju^"^ 
tesquieu  praised  a  corrupt  oligarchy  ?  that  Somers,  and  the  great  "Pf*««^  *■ 
men  of  that  day  expelled  a  King  in  order  to  set  up  a  many«headed  ^y  Eraioeot 
tyranny  ?  that  Hampden  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  interests  of  a  SuieMnca. 
boroughmongering  faction?  I^TJoIib 

Same  Date, -- Principles  of  the  construction  of  the  House  of  Com" 
mons. — Lord  John  Russell  :  The  principles  of  the  construction  of 
this  House  are  pure  and  worthy.  If  we  should  endeavour  to  change 
them  altogether,  we  should  commit  the  folly  of  the  servant  in  the 
story  of  Aladdin,  who  is  deceived  by  the  cry  of  new  lamps  for  old. 
Our  lamp  is  covered  with  dirt  and  rubbish,  but  it  has  a  magical 
power.  It  has  raised  up  a  smiling  land,  not  bestrode  with  over- 
grown palaces,  but  covered  with  thick-set  dwellings,  every  one  of 
which  holds  a  freeman,  enjoying  equal  privileges  and  equal  pro- 
tection with  the  proudest  subject  of  the  land.  It  has  called  into 
life  all  the  busy  creations  of  commercial  prosperity.  Nor,  when 
men  were  wanting  to  illustrate  and  defend  their  country,  have  such 
men  been  deficient.  When  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon 
the  line  of  policy  she  should  adopt,  there  were  orators  of  the  highest 
degree  placing  in  the  strongest  light  the  argument  for  peace  and 
war.  When  we  were  engaged  in  war,  we  had  warriors  ready  to 
gain  us  laurels  in  the  field,  or  to  wield  our  thunders  on  the  sea. 
W^hen,  again,  we  returned  to  peace,  the  questions  of  internal  policy, 
o^  education  of  the  poor,  and  of  criminal  law,  found  men  ready  to 
devote  the  most  splendid  abilities  to  the  welfare  of  the  most  indigent 
class  of  the  community !  And  shall  we  change  an  instrument  which 
has  produced  effects  so  wonderful,  for  a  burnished  and  tinsel  article 
of  modern  manufacture  ?  No!  small  as  the  remaining  treasure  of 
the  constitution  is,  I  cannot  consent  to  throw  it  into  the  wheel  for 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  constitutions. 

Same  Date. —  Universal  Suffrage — Representation  the  invention  of 
Society, — Lord  John  Russell  :  There  is  a  person,  who  resembles 
Nestor  in  nothing  but  his  age,  who  tells  us  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  universal  suffrage,  which  is  derived  directly  from  heaven. 
No  one  is  more  inclined  to  allow  the  most  extensive  rights  to  the 
people  than  I  am.  I  allow  that  they  have  a  right,  if  they  will,  to 
overthrow  their  Government ;  that  they  have  a  right,  if  they  will, 
to  exercise  the  sovereignty  collectively.     But  representation  is  the 

c  2 
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Opiniooi  invention  of  society,  and  I  cannot  allow  that  the  people  have  any 
Qoestioniand  natural  right  to  meet  in  their  parishes,  and  choose  members  of  Par- 
•xprmwd  in    liament  by  putting  white  and  black  beans  into  a  box. 

by  Eminent 

Suieinen.  Same  Date. — All  Free  States  have  a  progress  to  perfection  and  a 

LordTohn    progress  to  decay. — Lord  John  Russell  :  The  history  of  all  free 
"^  states,  and  particularly  of  that  one  on  which  Machiavel  has  thrown 

the  light  of  his  genius,  demonstrates  that  they  have  a  progress  to 
perfection,  and  a  progress  to  decay.  In  the  former  of  these,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  basis  of  the  Government  is  gradually  more 
and  more  enlarged,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  are  ad- 
mitted into  a  share  of  the  power.  In  the  latter,  the  people,  or  some 
class  of  the  people,  make  requests  which  are  refused,  and  two 
parties  are  created,  both  equally  extravagant  and  equally  incensed. 
In  this  state,  when  the  party  which  supports  the  Government  loses 
all  love  and  respect  for  liberty,  and  the  party  wliich  supports  liberty 
loses  all  attachment  and  reverence  for  the  Government,  the  consti- 
tution is  near  its  end.  Without  any  common  attraction  to  the 
established  laws  of  their  country,  each  is  ready  to  call  in  force  to 
subdue  the  other ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious  King,  an 
ambitious  general,  or  an  ambitious  demagogue,  to  extinguish  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  as  easily  as  these  lights  above  our  heads 
will  be  put  out  afler  the  debate. 

Same  Date. — Boroughs  in  which  gross  and  notorious  bribery  and 
corruption  proved  to  prevail — Borough  of  Grampound, — Resolutions 
moved  by  Lord  John  Russell,  December,  1819.  1.  That  it  is 
expedient  that  all  boroughs,  in  which  gross  and  notorious  bribery 
and  corruption  shall  be  proved  to  prevail,  should  cease  to  return 
members  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  provision  being  made  to  allow 
such  of  the  electors  as  shall  not  have  been  proved  guilty  of  the 
said  offence,  to  give  votes  at  any  election  to  be  held  for  the  county 
in  which  such  boroughs  shall  be  respectively  situated.  2.  That  it 
is  expedient  that  the  right  of  returning  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, so  taken  from  any  borough  which  shall  have  been  proved 
to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  should  be  given  to 
some  great  towns,  the  population  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
15,000  souls  ;  or  to  some  of  the  largest  counties.  3.  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  House  to  consider  of  further  means  to  detect  and  pre- 
vent corruption  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament.  4.  That 
it  is  expedient  that  the  borough  of  Grampoundi  in  which  gross  and 
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notorious  corruption  has  been  proved  to  prevail,  do  cease  to  send  ?£J*pJ[mi^ 
members  to  this  House.  QowtioMM 

Sableeli 
exprcMcd  !■ 

Same  Date. —  Transfer  of  right  of  representation  in  cases  of  dis-  J"*  £jJJ"it 
franchisement. — Lord  John  Russell  said  that  in  cases  where  a  Jf'**"! 
borough  was  disfranchised,  though  he  believed  that  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  increase  the  numbers  of  members  for  large 
counties,  yet  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  in 
such  cases,  to  transfer  the  right  of  representation  to  some  of  those 
great  and  populous  towns  that  at  present  returned  no  members. 

18th  February,  1820. — Postponement  of  Writs  for  boroughs  tn 
which  bribery  had  been  proved  to  exist. — Lord  JoHn  Russell  said  he 
intended  to  propose  [in  consequence  of  the  recent  demise  of  the 
Crown  (dOth  January)  and  the  approaching  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment] that  the  writs  for  the  boroughs  of  Grampound,  Penryn,  and 
Camelford,  should  be  postponed  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. For  this  there  was  a  precedent  in  15  Geo.  3.*  The  borough 
of  Shaftesbury  having  been  convicted  of  bribery  and  corruption,  the 
writ  had  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  and  at  length  it  was 
postponed  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  after  a  prorogation.  He 
proposed  that  this  principle  should  extend  to  the  dissolution,  which, 
in  his  opinion  was  analagous  to  a  prorogation.  In  the  case  of  an 
impeachment,  Mr.  Fox  was  of  opinion  that  a  dissolution  did  not 
operate  otherwise  than  a  prorogation  of  Parliament  did ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  former  gave  men  a  better  opportunity  of 
reviewing  their  opinions.  Viewing  the  case  in  this  light,  he  felt 
that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  bringing  the  present  bill  before 
the  House. 

21st  February,  1820. — Corruption  in  small  boroughs, — Lord  John 
Russell  said,  as  to  the  corruption  which  prevailed  in  small 
boroughs,  where  the  voters  were  comparatively  few,  poor  and  ig- 
norant, he  much  feared  that  it  was  idle  to  calculate  upon  the  pre- 
vention of  such  corruptior^;  and  he  felt,  that  whenever  it  was  proved 
to  take  place,  the  only  remedy  was,  to  transfer  the  right  of  elec- 
tion from  boroughs  of  that  description  to  large  and  populous  towns. 

Same  Date. — A  ptin.— Lord  John  Russell  said,  as  to  the  praise 

*  See  Act  15  Geo.  3,  c.  36.  Ao  Act,  amongst  other  things,  to  suspend,  with 
respect  to  the  Borough  of  Shaftesbury,  during  the  next  recess  of  Parliament,  the 
execution  of  the  Act  [10  Geo.  3,0.  41],  enabling  the  Speaker,  in  certain  cases, 
during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  to  issue  his  wirrants  to  make  out  new  writs  for 
the  choice  of  members  to  terte  in  Parliament, 
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pronounced  upon  Mr.  Swann,  who  was  at  present  suffering  impri- 
sonment in  consequence  of  a  conviction  for  bribing  an  elector,  he 
should  only  say  in  the  language  of  the  poet : 

"  Rara  avis  in  terns  nigroque  similiroa  cygno." 


3d  May,  1820. — Commencement  of  a  new  Reign, — Arrangement  of 
the  Civil  List. — Lord  John  Russell  said  it  seemed  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign,  to  take  as  a  model  in  the  arrangement  of  the  civil  list,  the 
arrangement  made  five  years  ago,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes 
which  had  since  taken  place,  and  without  consenting  to  any  ioquiry 
on  the  subject.  That  was  certainly  not  his  view  of  the  way  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  at  a  time  of  such  extreme  pressure, 
ought  to  perform  its  duty  to  the  country.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  motion  that  was  proposed  [by  Mr.  Hume]  was  that  which 
was  best  calculated  to  obtain  the  desired  information  (although  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  fair  and  proper  one),  but  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  do  its  duty, 
if  it  consented  to  any  proposition  for  the  permanent  establishment 
of  a  civil  list  without  any  further  inquiry. 

8th  May,  1820. — Offices  that  might  be  spared  without  derogating 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, — Lord  John  Russell  said  his  late 
Majesty  had  a  groom  of  the  stole — an  office  which  might  be  reduced 
without  any  derogation  from  the  due  support  of  the  royal  dignity. 
At  least,  there  were  many  offices  of  that  kind  which  might  be  spared, 
without  derogating  in  any  respect  from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
Many  of  the  unmeaning  institutions  of  feudal  times  might  be  safely 
reduced,  without  producing  any  diminution  of  the  monarch's  dig- 
nity, or  any  inconvenience  to  the  public.  That  such  an  ofHcc  as 
that  of  master  of  the  hawks  belonged  to  the  '*  olden  times,'*  and 
had  once  contributed  to  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
was  surely  no  reason  for  continuing  it  at  the  present  day,  when  it 
was  entirely  useless.  If  such  situations  were  to  be  upheld  from 
respect  to  ancient  usage,  and  without  any  regard  to  their  utility,  the 
King  ought  still  to  have  his  fool,  and  be  allowed  straw  for  his  beds, 
and  litter  for  his  chambers. 


Same  Date. — Old  notion  of  a  Civil  List, — Lord  John  Russell 
said  that  the  old  and  original  notion  of  a  civil  list  was,  no  doubt, 
that  the  whole  charges  of  the  civil  government  were  to  be  paid  out 
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of  It.    These  charges,  however,  were  found  to  be  so  great,  that  the  J****"*?!"^!!- 
allowance  cranted  in  the  name  of  civil  list  could  not  cover  them  Q*****®"**" 
all ;  but  still  no  perfect  arrangement  was  entered  into  for  supplying  expnrMwi  \m 
these  deficiencies.     Some  parts  of  these  expenses  continued  to  be  b>  Rmiaeot 
paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  some  were  left  chargeable  on  the  Suirtmcn. 
civil  list,  and  others  were  paid   partly  out  of  one  fund,  and  partly    LordToiw 
out  of  the  other.     Thus  the  Speaker  of  that  House  was  paid  under      ^'••^'• 
one  head,  and  the  judges  under  another.     The  heir  presumptive  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  civil  list ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  rat-catcher  of  Carlton  Palace  appeared  under 
the  same  head,  and  were  paid  partly  out  of  the  civil  list,  and  partly 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

Same  Date. — fyant  of  respect  to  the  Crown, — Lord  John  Russell 
said  that  a  want  of  respect  for  the  Crown,  or  a  desire  to  lessen  its 
dignity,  was  not  a  prevalent  feeling  in  this  country.  They  saw  that 
in  the  most  violent  political  publications — even  in  those  of  Mr. 
Cobbett — there  was  every  respect  paid  to  the  Crown  ;  nor  did  there 
appear  any  wish  to  introduce  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Same  Date. — The  Judges. — Lord  John  Russell  said  it  had  been 
the  wise  policy  of  this  country  to  remove  its  judges  from  places  of 
political  debate,  and  to  give  them  no  temptation  to  yield  to  improper 
influence. 

9th  May,  1820. — Bill  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  exclude 
the  borough  of  Grampound  frow  sending  burgesses  to  serve  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  to  enable  the  borough  of  Leeds  to  send  two  burgesses  in  lieu 
thereof — Lord  John  Russell  said  he  would  at  present  merely  state 
the  purport  of  the  measure.  It  disabled  Grampound  from  sending 
members  to  Parliament,  and  enabled  those  voters  in  that  borough 
who  had  not  been  cpnvicted  of  corruption  to  vote  for  members  as 
if  they  were  freeholders  of  the  county.  Another  part  of  the  bill 
was,  that  it  empowered  the  election,  by  the  borough  of  Leeds,  of 
two  members,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  parliament,  or,  in 
case  any  vacancy  occurred  in  the  borough  of  Grampound,  before 
that  period.  The  right  of  suffrage  which  he  proposed  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Leeds  would  extend  to  persons  renting  houses  of  the  value 
of  £5  per  annum.  The  borough  of  Leeds,  it  must  be  observed, 
comprehended  a  much  larger  space  than  the  town  of  Leeds.  It 
was  thirty  miles  in  circumference— comprised  eight  or  ten  villages 
besides  the  town — ^and  contained  about  70,000  inhabitants.     Sup- 
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D^  oD^Pnbii     posi'^g  ^^®  rjg^'  o^  suffrage  to  be  granted  to  those  who  rented 
QoMiiooiand  houscs  of  the  annual  value  of  £5,  the  number  of  voters  would  be 

Bobjecii 

expressed  in    about  8000.    Some  individuals  were  of  opinion  that  the  right  should 

Parliament  ii-i  i  /•iir 

by  Eminent  not  be  granted  to  those  who  did  not  rent  houses  of  the  value  of 
Suiesmen.  ^10  a  year,  which  would  reduce  the  voters  to  the  number  of  5500; 
Lord  John  but,  on  Consideration,  he  conceived  that  it  was  better  to  extend  the 
*^  *  privilege  of  suffrage  to  the  smaller  sum.  His  great  object  was,  to 
have  the  principle  of  transferring  the  elective  franchise  from  con- 
victed boroughs,  acknowledged  and  established  by  Parliament.  If 
the  principle  were  established,  it  would  be  entirely  indifferent  to 
him  whether  the  franchise  was  extended  at  all  to  Leeds,  or,  if 
granted  to  that  borough,  whether  it  was  given  in  the  particular 
manner  which  he  proposed,  or  whether  it  was  extended  to  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or  any  other  populous  place.  All  he  desired 
was  to  secure  the  principle,  and,  in  all  he  did,  his  view  was  to  give 
effect  to  that  principle  in  the  way  which  appeared  to  his  mind  to  be 
the  best.  If  the  mode  which  he  proposed  did  not  seem  to  the 
House  to  be  the  best,  and  if  any  other  course  more  eflScient  could 
be  pointed  out,  it  would  give  equal  pleasure  to  him,  provided  the 
principle  were  established. 

Same  Date. — Granting  the  franchise  of  a  Borough  disfranchised 
for  Bribery — Opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Castlereagh — Affections  of 
the  People, — Lord  John  Russell  said  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  with- 
out deciding  anything  on  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Grampound, 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  many  cases  might  arise  in  which  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  to  proceed  on  the  principle  of  granting 
the  franchise  of  the  convicted  borough  to  the  hundred,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  some  other  constitutional  body  in  which 
that  great  trust  could  be  safely  placed.  Suppose  one  borough  were 
thrown  into  the  hundred,  and  another  borough  were  afterwards 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  it  was  obvious  that  it  would  create 
considerable  inconvenience.  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  viewed  the  question ;  and  the  admission  was,  that  cases  might 
arise  where  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  House  to  exert  its  power. 
The  course  which  the  administration  might  think  proper  to  pursue 
was  now  the  great  point  to  be  considered ;  and  he  did  hope,  for 
their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  country^  that  they 
would  lend  every  assistance  to  the  object  which  this  bill  embraced. 
It  had  given  him  great  satisfaction  to  find,  that  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  the  proposition  had  been  received  with  joy, 
and  with  gratitude  towards  the  administration  for  the  part  they  had 
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taken.     This  must  prove  to  them  at  how  very  low  and  cheap  a  J'*'"*ifV|ie 
price  the  afTections  of  the  people  might  be  gained.  Qnmiioaf  «■ 

exprei^ed  la 

19th  May,  1 820. — Corrupt  Boroughs.^Lord  John  Russell  said  it  J*  BJJf^^ 
^as  not  to  be  expected,  in  a  constitution  like  ours,  when  the  right  Living 
to  vote  had  been  extended  to  small  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which        — 
were  frequently  very  poor,  that  the  introduction  of  bribery  and  cor-      RamiL 
ruption  could  be  wholly  avoided.    But  it  would  be  seen  that,  of  late 
years,  corrupt  practices  had  made  rapid  strides  indeed.     In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  person  had  been  fined  for  giving  £4  to 
the  returning  officer  to  procure  his  return.*  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  Lord  Shaftesbury  stated,  that  no  less  a  sum  than  ^7000  was 
paid  by  persons  who  were  returned  for  two  seats  in  that  House.'f 
But  the  Revolution  followed,  and  soon  after  that  memorable  event, 
bills  were  introduced  and  laws  were  passed  against  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption ;  but  unhappily  those  laws  did  not  prove  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  the  influence  of  those  vices, — the  odious  practice  of  bribery 
gained  ground. 

Same  Date. — Case  of  New  Shoreham, —Jjord  John  Russell:  In 
1771  the  returning  officer  for  the  borough  of  New  Shoreham  sent 
an  individual  to  that  House,  who  had  not  received  the  greater  num- 
ber of  suffrages  ;  and  when  asked  why  he  had  done  so,  he  disclosed 
a  scene  of  cupidity,  perjury,  and  corruption,  such  as  could  scarcely 
be  imagined  to  have  existed.  He  stated  that  he  belonged  to  a 
society  called  "  The  Christian  Club,"  whose  Christian  practice  it 
was,  to  get  into  their  assembly  a  majority  of  the  electors,  and  then 
to  sell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  Afler  having  reprimanded 
the  returning  officer,  the  House  thought  it  fit  that  a  bill  should  be 
introduced  to  disable  and  incapacitate  those  persons  who  had  abused 
their  franchise  from  voting  again.  Their  names  were  inserted  in 
the  bill,  and  the  parties  interested  were  allowed  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  at  the  bar.  After  the  bill  had  been  read  a  second  time, 
and  sent  to  a  committee,  it  was  materially  altered.  The  names  of 
those  who  were  to  be  incapacitated  were  to  be  lefl  out,  and,  instead 
of  taking  the  course  originally  intended,  the  freeholders  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rajie  of  Bramber  were  allowed  to  vote  for  New  Shoreham. 
Mr.  Montague,  who  afterwards  detailed  the  history  of  the  bill  in 
that  House,  stated  that  he  had  introduced  the  new  provision,  having 
previously  consulted  Lord  Camden  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  The 
former  highly  approved  of  the  provision,  and  the  latter  said  '*  He 

*  See  a  subsequent  page  of  this  publicatioD. 
t  See  a  mbaequeDt  page. 
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was  very  glad  that  New  Shoreham  had  been  removed  from  Bengal, 
and  brought  back  to  Sussex/'     They  had  therefore  the  authority  of 
Lord  Camden,  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  of  the   Parliament  of 
that  day,  for  the  practice  which  was  now  recommended,  and  which 
formed  the  only  point  of  innovation,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  in  the 
present  bill.     The  Parliament  then  acknowledged  that  the  right  of 
sending  members  to  that  House  was  a  right  and  franchise  that 
might  be  abused,  and  that  such  abuse  could  and  ought  to  be  recti- 
fied by  placing  the  privilege  in  other  hands.    He  said  in  other  hands 
generally,  as  Parliament  pleased,  because,  if  the  freeholders  in  the 
rape  of  Bramber  were  not  greater  in  number  than  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  voting  in  New  Shoreham,  and  who  were  con- 
victed of  corrupt  practices,  the  remedy  proposed  would  be  ineffi- 
cient.   The  House,  however,  went  further  on  that  occasion.     They 
ultimately  inserted  the  names  of  those  persons  who  were  to  be  dis- 
franchised ;  and  thus,  those  parties  not  having  any  right  to  vote,  a 
predominating  number  of  electors  was  found  in  the  rape  of  Bramber.* 

Same  Date. — Case  of  Cricklade. — Lord  John  Russell  :  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  Borough  of  Cricklade  occasioned  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  in  1 782.  It  affected  83  persons,  who  out  of  243  had  been 
convicted  of  corrupt  practices,  besides  43  more  who  were  indicted. 
The  bill  provided  that  that  borough  should  be  thrown  into  the 
neighbouring  hundred.-f  He  did  not  recollect  anything  remarkable 
about  this  bill,  except  that,  at  the  time,  the  administration  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  had  just  come  into  power,  and  had  con- 
tinued Lord  Thurlow  in  the  situation  of  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
When  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  so  many  objec- 
tions and  difficulties  were  started  by  Lord  Thurlow,  that  Lord  For- 
tescue,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  stood  up  and  said :  "  I  find  I  am 
not  in  the  House  of  Peers,  but  in  a  court  of  justice, — not  an  ordi- 
nary court  of  justice  cither,  but  one  in  which  the  lawyers  endeavour 
to  control  the  judges."  He  described  Lord  Thurlow  as  "  a  man 
composed  of  subtleties  and  contradictions  ;"  and  farther  observed» 
*'  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  such  an  administration  disgraced  by 
conduct  of  this  kind.'*];  He  stated  this  merely  as  an  historical  fact. 

*  Sec  the  Act  11  Geo.  3,  c.  55.  An  Act  to  incapacitate  John  Buroett  lod 
others  from  voting  at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  for  the 
prcventinf^  bribery  and  corrupiion  in  the  eleciion  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  New  Shoreham,  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

t  See  the  Act  22  Geo.  3,  c.  31.  An  Act  for  the  preventins^  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Crick- 
lade, in  the  county  of  Wilts. 

X  See  Pari.  Hitt,  vol.  zxii.  p.  1387.  See  also  a  subsequent  page  of  tha  prefent 
work. 
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Same  Date. — Case  of  the  borough  of  Aylesbury. —  Lord  John  ^'pj,*,,!!^ 
Russell  said  that  besides  the  cases  of  the  boroughs  of  New  Shore-  S^J.*"**"'" 
ham  and  Cricklade,  was  that  of  the  borough  of  Aylesbury  in  the  *'i".^'*^  *" 
year  1804.     In  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  borough  of  Ayles-  by  fimioenc 

,_,-.,         Living 

bury,  out  of  400  voters  87  were  rejected,  as  improperly  exercising  SuifumeD. 
the  elective  franchise,  and  220  were  proved  to  have  participated  in     ]>nijoiin 
the  bribery  and  corruption  w1 
persons  were  disfranchised.* 


the  bribery  and  corruption  which  had  been  practised  there.     Those        ^^  ' 


Same  Date. — Question  as  to  thriving  the  borough  of  Grampound 
into  the  hundred  of  Powder. — Foremost  of  the  great  towns  without 
representatives. — Lord  John  Russell  said  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  a  course  much  more  fitting  for  the  House  to  pursue,  and 
much  more  consonant  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  than  that 
of  throwing  the  borough  of  Grampound  into  the  hundred  of  Pow- 
der. There  had  grown  up,  within  the  last  30  or  40  years,  a  num- 
ber of  towns,  whose  large  population  and  extensive  wealth  placed 
them  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  great  towns  of  this  country — and 
they  were  at  present  debarred  from  the  right  of  returning  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament.  Of  these  towns,  £\ve  alone  contained  nearly 
400,000  inhabitants.  When  they  saw  towns  of  such  extent,  so  rich, 
and  so  abundantly  peopled,  without  representatives  in  that  House, 
could  it  be  supposed  that  their  ancestors,  who  allowed  members  for 
Wales,  for  Chester,  for  Durham,  and  other  places  comparatively  in- 
significant, would,  if  those  great  towns  had  existed  in  their  times, 
have  refused  them  the  right  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  ?  If 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  those  towns  had  grown  up  to  such  impor- 
tance, would  they  not  have  had  members  in  that  House?  He 
thought  it  was  a  great  public  loss  that  they  had  not  representatives, 
and  he  conceived  that  the  House  ought,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
remedy  that  which  he  could  not  but  consider  a  great  defect.  Those 
parts  of  the  country  which  were  unrepresented,  were,  in  fact,  afflict- 
ed by  the  same  evils  by  which  Wales  had  been  afflicted  when  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  had  not  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to 
Parliament.  If  they  looked  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  great 
towns  which  sent  members  to  that  House,  they  would  see  none  of 
those  disorders  which  at  present  unhappily  prevailed  in  the  unre- 
presented towns  throughout  the  country.  Why,  then,  did  not  the 
legislature  grant  them  representatives?     If  those  towns  were  more 

*  See  the  Act  44  Geo.  3,  c  60.  Aq  Act  for  the  pre  venting  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  election  of  members  to  lerve  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Aylesbury,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham. 
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respected — if  the  inhabitants  were  fairly  represented,  why  not  hope 
that  angry  political  feelings  would  give  place  to  sentiments  of  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  and  of  veneration  for  the  laws  ?  It 
might  be  said,  that  if  those  places  were  representad,  their  represen- 
tatives would  carry  into  the  House  their  undigested  notions  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  ;  but  they  would  naturally  turn  their  eyes  to  that 
House  where  their  sentiments  would  be  delivered — where  their  voice 
would  be  heard,  instead  of  seeking  their  object  by  dangerous  and 
illegal  ways,  which  unhappily  disturbed  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country. 

Same  Date. — Sweeping  measure  of  Reform, — Lord  John  Russell 
said  he  certainly  was  not  for  any  sweeping  measure  of  reform.  He 
was,  however,  anxious  to  punish  and  prevent  corruption  in  small 
boroughs,  and  to  extend  to  great  towns  and  districts  the  rights  and 
influence  which  constitutionally  belonged  to  them.  Measures  of 
that  tendency  and  character  were  more  calculated  than  any  other 
to  tranquillize  the  minds  and  to  brighten  the  prospects  of  the 
people. 

Same  Date. — Extensive  Reform, — Lord  John  Russell  said  he 
was  an  enemy  to  extensive  reform,  because  he  found  that  every 
principle  of  that  sort  led  to  a  remodelling  of  all  our  political  institu- 
tions, which  he  was  far  from  wishing,  and  could  not  countenance. 

1  St  June,  1 820. — Chief  Justiceship  of  Chester, —  Welsh  Judges  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament. — Lord  John  Russell  said  that 
the  Chief-justiceship  of  Chester  was  usually  granted  as  a  reward  or 
retainer  for  the  support  of  ministerial  measures,  while  that  judge- 
ship was,  generally,  a  step  towards  other  offices,  the  holders  of 
which  were  always  the  supporters  of  the  minister  of  the  day, — that 
is,  that  the  chief-justiceship  of  Chester  was  usually  a  step  towards 
the  offices  of  either  attorney  or  solicitor-general,  which  was  an  ob- 
servation fully  justified  by  experience.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
act  which  rendered  the  English  judges  independent  of  the  Crown, 
had  given  universal  satisfaction ;  and  looking  to  the  principle  and 
purpose  of  that  act,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  any  defence  that 
could  be  framed  for  placing  the  Welsh  judges  in  a  diflferent  situa- 
tion from  that  of  the  judges  of  England,  or  how  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  human  nature  was  likely  to  be  so  different  in  different 
places ;  that  when  a  lawyer  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  Wales,  he 
was  not  as  liable  to  be  influenced  by  those  motives  which  usually 
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operated  upon  mankind  as  when  he  held  a  similar  office  in  England.  ^P'"*!!^^!^ 
Under  those  impressions  he  supported  the  argument  of  his  honour-  Qi^ioaiM 
ahle  friend  [Mr.  Frederick  Campbell],  that  Welsh  judges  should  esprr^wi  la 
not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  that  House,  and  would  vote  for  the  motion,  by  Baiotiit 

LiviBC 
Sute* 


29th  June,  1820. — The  Parguinotes. — Lord  John  Russell  said  LiHdTohB 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  by  an 
anonymous  writer  to  colour  the  transactions  which  had  betrayed  the 
Parguinotes,  and  to  gloss  over  the  counsels  which  had  achieved  their 
ruin  he  thought  the  general  opinion  of  mankind  would  be,  that  this 
was  a  case  of  as  notorious  treachery  and  as  grievous  injury,  as  any 
that  had  ever  vet  occurred  in  the  world.  And  what  had  been  the 
consequence  as  regarded  our  own  reputation?  Our  enemies  always 
alluded  with  extreme  anxiety  to  the  case  of  Parga,  as  an  instance  of 
our  acquiescence  in  oppression,  and  our  desertion  of  the  cause  of 
freemen ;  and  they  reproached  us  with  this  fatal  inconsistency — that 
we,  who  for  ages,  and  throughout  protracted  wars,  had  stood  for- 
ward as  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  nations,  were  content  when 
the  enemies  of  the  Parguinotes  required  their  submission,  and  the 
surrender  of  their  rights,  to  act  in  a  very  diflferent  character,  and 
upon  principles  contrary  to  those  on  which  we  had  hitherto  un- 
sheathed our  swords.  The  noble  Lord  then  briefly  stated  what 
had  been  the  treatment  which  Parga  had  received  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  cessions ;  and  observed,  that  although  by  a  former 
treaty  with  other  powers  in  1800,  it  was  stipulated  that  she  should 
preserve  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  that  condition  was 
broken  in  the  very  first  war  that  ensued  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. In  the  treaty  of  1815,  by  which  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
ceded  to  us,  no  provision  was  made  for  Parga ;  and  therefore  it  had 
been  said,  that  the  Parguinotes  were  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
that  treaty.  But  it  had  been  replied,  and  very  justly,  that  because 
the  treaty  of  1815  alluded  to  that  of  1800,  therefore  Parga  was  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  it.  The  Parguinotes  said,  '*  At  least  let  us 
have  some  security  that  our  rights,  our  property,  and  our  religion, 
are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Turks."  The  same  anonymous  wri- 
ter turned  round  upon  this  request,  and  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that  neither  by  the  treaty,  nor  in  equity,  were  they  entitled  to  these. 
The  property  which  a  treaty  had  intended  to  secure  had  been  ra- 
vished from  them — the  religion  which  it  had  been  stipulated  to 
preserve  had  been  violated  —  and  the  bulwarks,  the  safeguards 
attempted  to  be  set  up,  had  been  swept  away.     Now,  the  pro- 
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^p'oa'pobiie    V^^^V  ^^  these  Parguinotes,  which  was  so  given  up  to  the  Turks,  was 
Qnettiontand  estimated  at  the  sum  of  not  less  than  £300,000.     Let  tlie  House 

8ubj«fclt  ... 

expressed  in    observe  the  monstrous  iniustice  which  had  occurred  in  this  part  of 
by  Emineit    the  transaction  :  the  buyer  was  permitted  to  estimate  the  property, 
BuiieMaeii.      while  the  seller  was  denied  that  right.     The  Turks  were  allowed  to 
LordTohi     make  an  estimate  ;  that  privilege  was  refused  to  the  Parguinotes. 
"^  *      In  the  first  instance,  the  sum  of  money  at  which  their  property  was 
estimated  by  the  British  Consul  was  ^277,000 ;    the  Turks,  as 
matter  of  course,  estimated  it  at  very  considerably  less ;  and  the 
estimate  subsequently  transmitted  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  was  of 
no  greater  an  amount  than  £150,000.     After  the  preliminary  valu- 
ations were  completed,  and  the  sum  thus  diminished,  the  Pargui- 
notes were  obliged  to  accept  payment  in  the  Turkish  alloy.     This 
arrangement  being  concluded,  the  unhappy  people  wished  for  some 
spot  of  ground  where  they  might  erect  a  new  town ;  but  the  place 
assigned  for  them  was  so  barren  and  unpromising,  that  they  were 
unable  to  use  it.     Their  chief  anxiety  had  been  to  be  enabled  to 
live  in  tranquillity  under  a  just  government. 

Same  Date. — Sir  Thomas  Maitland  as  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  hlunds. — Lord  John  Russell  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
as  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  situation :  he  possessed  great  power  at  the  head  of  what 
was  called  the  constitutional  government,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
large  foreign  force  to  suppress  discontent  or  rebellion :  he  was  a 
sovereign,  without  the  usual  checks  to  which  even  monarchs  were 
subject ;  and  might  be  considered,  in  some  points  of  view,  a  greater 
man  than  the  king,  from  whom  he  received  authority.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powers,  Sir  T.  Maitland  had  taxed  the  people  of  Santa 
Maura  very  heavily,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  senate,  ap- 
pointed by  himself;  but  the  approbation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  seemed  to  be  a  trifle  he  had  entirely  disre- 
garded. The  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
[Mr.  Vansittart]  might,  perhaps,  obtain  a  useful  lesson  of  finance 
by  listening  to  the  plans  adopted  by  General  Maitland.  He  had 
taxed,  not  only  wine,  oxen,  and  other  ordinary  commodities,  but 
he  had  fixed  upon  one  that  in  no  other  country,  from  the  earliest 
times,  had  been  subject  to  an  impost, — water.  He  had  required 
the  payment  of  a  dollar  per  month  for  every  well  or  fountain. 
Even  in  this  much  taxed  country  of  England,  such  an  expedient 
had  never  been  resorted  to.     In  this  way  the  high  commissioner 
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had  asserted  that  there  was  a  larger  surplus  of  revenue  this  year  ^JIJ^J^wj^ 
than  at  any  former  period,  notwithstanding  he  had  given  salaries  §"Ju^^J'"^ 
to  some  officers  never  before  paid,  and  had  doubled  and  trebled  "Pf«««i  *■ 
the  emoluments  of  others.  Besides,  when  he  spoke  of  a  surplus,  by  Kmiocat 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  large  sums  he  had  received  from  SuiMmca. 
this  country,  and  voted  by  the  British  House  of  Commons,  for  the  Lord  John 
maintenance  of  his  authority.     His  Lordship  was  willing  to  allow  *^  * 

that  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  might  have  been 
beneficial  in  some  respects.  He  was  an  able  and  efficient  officer ; 
but  it  was  very  unfit  that  any  man,  however  qualified,  should  be 
erected  into  a  sovereign  so  despotic.  His  conduct  regarding  corn 
had  been  perfectly  orthodox ;  he  had  taken  the  whole  subsistence 
of  the  Island  of  Corfu  into  his  own  hands.  It  might  be  very  true 
that  formerly  a  few  merchants  monopolized  the  trade  in  grain ;  but 
it  did  not  follow  on  this  account  it  was  fit  that  such  an  advantage 
ought  to  be  seized  by  the  executive  authorities. 

Same  Date. — The  Great  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. — Lord 
John  Russell  said  if  the  Great  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  acted  as  they  professed,  on  the  principle  of  restitution,  he 
should  have  been  satisfied.  Venice  would  then  have  been  restored, 
and  Parga  would  have  been  put  under  the  protection  of  Venice. 
But  they  had  destroyed  Venice,  they  had  destroyed  Parga ;  they 
had  divided  Saxony  and  destroyed  Genoa.  So  much  was  their  pro- 
fession of  a  return  to  the  ancient  state  of  things  attended  to. 

11th  July,  1820. — Motion  for  an  address  to  shorten  the  term  ofim" 
prisonment  awarded  to  Sir  Manassah  Lopez — Lord  John  Russell 
said  this  was  an  instance  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Crown, 
of  its  own  impulse,  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy  which  pro- 
perly belonged  to  it.  The  prosecution  of  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez  was 
undertaken  by  the  desire  of  the  House,  and  in  obedience  to  their 
wishes,  he  had  been  brought  up  for  judgment.  It  was  always  ad- 
mitted that  Sir  Manasseh  had  a  most  extensive  borough  influence 
and  connexion,  which  it  was  known  he  exercised  for  the  support  of 
administration.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for 
ministers  to  interefere  with  the  course  of  justice,  by  recommending 
to  the  Crown  to  remit  a  punishment  inflicted  in  furtherance  of  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  because  it  might  be  supposed,  in  such 
a  case,  that  ministers  acted  from  a  desire  to  support  an  individual 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  affording  political  support  to  them. 
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^''■'2'V.i  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  better  that  the  subject  should  be  noticed 
8  "hi*****"*"**  ^y  ^^®  House  of  Commons,  they  being  the  original  prosecutors  and 
cvpmrad  in    the  body  who  brought  down  the  ultimate  punishment  on  Sir  M. 

by  BmlMnC      LoDCZ. 

lifvinc 

SiatMoiea. 

LordloiiB  Same  Date. — Subject  of  bribing  electors. — Lord  John  Russell 
said  he  believed  Sir  M.  Lopez  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  offence  which  he  had  committed.  This  was  a  circum- 
stance that  could  not  be  pleaded  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  here,  he 
conceived,  it  might  be  alluded  to  with  propriety,  and  without  at  all 
weakening  the  detestation  which  the  House  ought  to  feel  at  the 
commission  of  such  a  crime.  An  individual  might  come  into  that 
House  and  hear  (from  persons  not  of  one  party  only,  but  of  all 
parties,  and  of  no  party),  the  subject  of  bribing  electors  treated  as  a 
matter  of  common  conversation.  A  man,  ignorant  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  oflfence,  might  be  decived  by  this  familiar  mode  of 
conversation,  and  might  in  consequence  be  led  to  look  on  the  act  of 
bribery  as  no  very  great  crime.  He  did  not  mean  to  defend  the 
course  adopted  by  Sir  M.  Lopez,  though  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say  that  he  was,  perhaps,  not  more  guilty  than  other  individuals, 
but  that  he  had  been  less  prudent. 

Same  Date. — Mercy — Case  of  Sir  M.  Lopez.  —  Lord  John 
Russell  said  he  had  certainly  never  intended  to  say,  that  in  any 
ordinary  case  it  would  be  proper  for  this  House  to  consider  whether 
mercy  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  extended  by  the  Crown  ;  but  the 
case  of  Sir  M.  Lopez  was  one  in  which  the  privileges  of  the  House 
were  peculiarly  involved,  and  in  which  the  House  therefore  might 
have  properly  interposed. 

1 7th  October,  1 820. — Bill  of  pains  and  penalities  against  Queen 
Caroline, — Lord  John  Rulsell  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth  against  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
against  her  Majesty.  It  was  signed  by  2000  inhabitants,  the 
largest  number  of  persons  who  had  come  forward  upon  a  public 
question  since  the  petition  upon  the  property  tax.  The  petitioners 
prayed  that  if  the  bill  should  ever  come  down  to  that  House,  the 
House  would  immediately  throw  it  out.  They  were  of  opinion, 
that  this  proceeding,  whether  considered  in  a  judicial  or  political 
point  of  view,  was  calculated  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice 
into  contempt,  and  to  endanger  the  security  of  the  country.     As 
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this  petition  had  heen  entrusted  to  him,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pre-  ?^*J*pVbifc 
sent  it.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  he  entirely  con-  J^'JgJJlJiL, 
curred  in  the  sentiments  of  the  petitioners  ;  and  that  if  ever  the  "Pr"*«**  •• 

1-11  -tit    ParlUmeol 

bill  should  come  down  from  the  other  House,  as  he  sincerely  hoped  bjr  BminMU 
it  would  not,  he  should  be  ready  in  his  place  to  oppose  it  in  every  Suteuncn. 
possible  way.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  evidence  Lord  joha 
which  had  been  delivered  before  the  House  of  Lords,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  result  of  that  evidence  was  not  such  as 
to  make  the  people  of  England  believe  the  Queen  guilty.  If  the 
pretence  for  this  bill  were  a  tender  regard  for  the  morals  of  the 
country,  he  conceived  that  the  whole  ground  of  it  was  taken  away ; 
if  it  had  been  entertained  as  a  public  measure,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  a  bad  example,  it  was  quite  clear  that  if  the  people 
believed  the  Queen  to  be  virtuous,  the  public  morals  could  not  be 
affected.  Besides,  let  the  House  look  at  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences which  the  mere  agitation  of  such  a  measure  had  produced. 
In  addition  to  the  evidence  taken  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
there  had  been  propagated  by  the  public  press  a  thousand  calumnies 
which  could  not  be  foreseen.  Through  that  medium  some  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  classes  of  society  had  been  grossly  calumniated 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  giving  evidence  in  her  favour.  He 
hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  people  would  not  lose  any  op- 
portunity of  expressing,  in  that  House,  their  opinion  against  the  un- 
warrantable and  unprecedented  conduct  at  present  pursued  and 
persevered  in  against  her  Majesty. 

Same  date. —  Seditious  and  Inflammatory  plticards. — Lord  John 
RussELL  expressed  his  satisfaction,  that  notwithstanding  the  activity 
with  which  seditious  and  inflammatory  placards  had  been  circulated 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  great  distress  and  privation  of  most 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  during  that  time,  they  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  very  little  effect.  He  said  that  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  consideration,  that  perhaps  some  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
were  now  suffering  in  prison  for  having  been  connected  with  illegal 
meetings,  might  have  been  instigated  by  some  of  those  placards. 


VOL.  I. — 1853. 
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Introduction  of  Foreign    Com  into    this  country  —  Mr,   Canning's 
statement  of  the  extreme  opinions^  March,  1 827.* 

House  of  Commons,  March*  1827. — Mr.  Canning  :  The  general 
question  is,  as  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn  into  this  country. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  extreme  opinion  on  one  side  would-  be  for 
perpetual,  unmitigated  prohibition.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  extreme 
opinion  on  the  other  side  would  be  for  perpetual,  unrestricted  im- 
portation. Now  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  person  who,  by  writ- 
ing or  in  speaking,  has  maintained  absolutely  and  without  qualifi- 
cation either  of  these  extreme  opinions. 

All  between  these  extreme  opinions,  however  different  or  distinct 
the  intermediate  stages  may  be  each  from  the  other,  are  yet  only 
questions  of  mode  and  degree ;  questions,  in  discussing  which,  I 
think,  as  in  discussing  many  others,  gentlemen  are  apt  to  use  argu- 
ments that  rather  go  beyond  their  own  meaning ;  but,  between 
which,  it  can  at  least  be  said,  that  there  is  no  impossibility  of  effect- 
ing an  approximation.  I  have  never  met  with  the  advocate  of  a 
free  trade  in  corn,  who,  when  pressed  in  argument,  has  not  admitted, 
that,  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  some  protection 
must  be  given.  I  have  never  met,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
person  who  has  carried  his  agricultural  doctrines  so  high,  as  to  say 
that  he  was  willing  to  risk  all  the  consequences  of  an  inflexible  and 
unmitigated  exclusion.  On  the  one  side,  they  who  contend  most 
loudly  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn,  allow,  as  I  have  stated, 
that  a  protection  is  due  to  our  domestic  agriculture.  As  to  the 
mode,  as  to  the  amount,  as  to  the  degree,  of  that  protection,  there 
are  many  opinions ;  but,  the  principle  that  some  such  protection  is 
due,  1  have  never  yet  heard  broadly  denied.  On  the  other  side, 
those  of  the  agricultural  interest  who  press  the  doctrine  of  prohibi- 
tion most  strongly,  always  qualify  such  doctrine  as  to  the  prefer- 
ence to  be  given  to  our  own  agricultural  interest,  by  the  admissitMi, 
or  rather,  indeed,  by  the  argument,  that,  however  peremptory  the 
law,  in  that  respect,  may  be,  there  will  always  remain  in  Parliament, 

•  "  Opinions"  upon  the  *'  Introduction  of  Foreign  Corn/'  upon  "  Com  Laws" 
and  "  Corn  Bills"  [see  the  heading  above,  and  also  the  eight  succeeding  headings] 
have  almost  ceased  to  have  an^r  interest  that  is  not  purely  histoiical.  The  reason 
why  the  Mitor  has  inserted  articles  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  upon  a  perusal 
of  some  opinions  of  Mr.  Stanley  (now  Lord  Derby),  to  which  they  form  a  aort  of 
Explanatory  or  Illustrative  Preface  [see  a  subsequent  page — *'  Opinions  upoii 
Public  Questions  and  Subjects  expressed  in  Parliament  by  Eminent  Living 
Sutesmen— No.  2.  Earl  of  Derby."] 
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or  (Parliament  not  sitting),  in  the  executive  government,  the  power 
of  allowing  foreign  corn  to  come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  country  upon 
any  special  emergency. 

Why  then  we  have  the  admission  on  the  one  side,  that  our  own 
agriculture  is  necessarily  to  be  protected — we  have  the  admission 
on  the  other  side,  that  an  unremitting  exclusion  of  foreign  corn 
is  not  the  mode  to  be  pursued  with  a  view  to  that  protection. 
Having  these  admissions  upon  the  general  principle,  all  the  rest  is, 
as  1  have  said,  a  question  of  mode  and  of  degree — a  question  that 
is,  in  what  mode,  and  to  what  degree,  shall  that  protection,  to  which 
the  agricultural  interest  of  this  country  is  so  admitted  to  be  entitled, 
be  extended? 


Corn  Laws, — Mr,  Canning's  Statement  of  three  plans.* 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1827. — Mr.  Canning  :  The  last 
few  years  have  produced  two  or  three  distinct  plans,  in  reference 
to  the  protection,  which  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  it  is  necessary 
to  afford  to  the  agricultural  interest.  I  may  mention  in  the  first 
place,  the  one  to  which  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo's 
name  is  attached  ;  another,  which  I  believe  originated  with  a  noble 
lord  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament ;f  and  a  third,  which  I  shall 
merely  designate  as  that  which  comprises  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  severe  and  theoretical  economists,  and  with  which  every  body, 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  periodical  literature  of  the  age, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  conversant. 

These  three  plans,  the  committee  will  observe,  have  been  devised 
by  persons  the  most  generally  favourable  to  a  free  trade  in  corn  ; 
which  plans,  nevertheless,  not  only  admit  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection to  the  landed  interest,  but  specify  the  mode  and  degree  in 
which,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  persons,  that  protection 
should  be  administered.  One  of  these  plans  is  to  impose  a  duty  of 
20s.  per  quarter  on  corn.  (When,  in  the  course  of  this  argument, 
I  say  corn,  I  speak  of  wheat.  The  duties  on  the  other  species  of 
grain  follow,  of  course,  in  due  proportion.)  I  say,  by  one  of  these 
plans,  a  duty  of  20s,  per  quarter  on  wheat  imported  was  to  be 
imposed,  without  reference  to  price,  such  duty  to  be  diminished 
yearly,  until  it  was  reduced  to  5s,  or  10^.  the  quarter,  at  one  of 
which  mitigated  rates  that  duty  was  to  be  permanent.     The  second 

*  See  note  in  the  preceding  page.  f  See  a  subiequent  page. 
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plan,  which  was  devised  by  a  noble  lord,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
other  House,  differed  from  that  of  Mr.  Ricardo  in  this  respect — 
that  it  proposed  to  begin  the  scale  of  protection  at  a  duty  of  16i., 
to  be  diminished  gradually  to  10«.,  and  at  that  rate  to  be  rendered 
permanent.  The  last  plan  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  that 
which  is  the  roost  recent,  is,  to  lay  a  duty,  once  for  all,  of  5s,  or  61. 
per  quarter,  without  reference  to  price,  which  duty  is  to  be  of 
permanent  duration ;  but  with  this  provision,  that,  in  case  of  a 
great  extremity  of  pressure  from  a  defective  supply  of  our  markets, 
it  might  be  doubtful  whether  such  permanent  duty  should  not  be 
relaxed. 

Now  my  objection  to  each  of  these  three  plans  is  comprised 
in  the  very  case  supposed,  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  a 
pressure,  viz.,  that  when  that  pressure  comes,  each,  or  any  of  these 
plans,  if  adopted,  would  prove  delusive  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that,  in  a  state  of  extreme  pres- 
sure, with  famine  in  your  streets,  in  your  workshops,  and  your 
cottages,  the  government  would  continue  to  levy  any  such  duty, 
whether  of  5s.  or  10;.,  at  tlie  outports,  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  Either  the  parliament,  if  sitting,  would  feel  itself  bound  to 
interfere,  under  the  pressure  of  such  an  emergency,  and  would 
suspend  such  duty,  or,  if  parliament  were  not  sitting,  the  execu- 
tive government  would  assume  the  discretion  to  suspend  it.  The 
objection,  therefore,  to  this  mode  of  protection  seems  to  be,  that  it 
does  not  answer  its  purpose ;  that  it  admits,  indeed,  the  principle 
of  protection,  but  does  not  carry  it,  in  all  cases,  into  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  qualification  which  they,  who 
contend,  in  supporting  their  side  of  the  question,  for  perpetual 
proliibition,  propose  ?  They  are  for  perpetual  prohibition,  mitigated 
only  by  the  occasional  interference  of  Parliament,  or  the  executive 
government.  They  appeal  from  legislation  to  discretion  ;  they  are 
unwilh'ng  to  take  that  step  now,  which,  their  own  admission  that  it 
may  be  to  be  taken  hereafter,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
clearly  shows  that  they  contemplate  as  probable ;  and  they  either 
impose  upon  Parliament  the  duty  of  legislating  under  a  dire 
emergency,  or  upon  the  executive  to  exercise  a  discretionary 
power  of  suspending  that  prohibition,  which  prohibition,  they  con* 
tend,  Parliament  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  enact. 
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Mr.  Canning* s  Statement  of  the  Com  Lam  of  the  year  1815,* 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1827. — Mr.  Canning:  The  law  of 
the  year  1815f  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  legislation  of 
this  country,  upon  the  suhject  of  corn,  and  its  impot  tation  from 
foreign  countries,  the  principle  of  absolute  prohibition.  I  say 
for  the  first  time ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  the  first  time,  with 
only  one  exception.  It  does  appear,  indeed,  upon  some  researches 
which  have  been  prosecuted  into  this  subject,  that  (long  anterior 
to  the  act  of  1815 — in  the  time,  indeed,  of  Edward  4th,  some  three 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,)  a  law  was  passed  ;  the  substance  of  that 
law  I  collect  to  have  been  as  follows: — That,  whenever  wheat 
should  be  at  a  certain  price  in  this  country,  not  only  should  foreign 
wheat  be  excluded  from  coming  into  the  kingdom  at  all,  but  that 
the  wheat  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  town  in  England 
should  not  be  transmissible  to  another  town,  where  a  difference  in 
the  price  of  that  commodity  prevailed.  I  need  hardly  observe 
that  I  mention  this  law  only  because  if  I  were  to  say,  without 
qualification,  that  in  1815  the  legislature,  for  the  first  time,  intro- 
duced this  principle  of  prohibition  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade,  I 
should  be  liable  to  be  contradicted  upon  the  fact.  But,  while  1  am 
thus  citing  that  ancient  law  to  the  House,  and  very  shortly  stating 
its  contents,  I  apprehend  that  it  cannot  be  very  necessary  for  me  to 
enter  into  any  arguments  upon  them  ;  such  a  precedent  is  not  cal- 
culated, at  this  time  of  day,  to  weigh  much  with  the  House,  or 
with  the  country. 

In  the  year  1815,  then,  the  principle  of  absolute  prohibition,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  was  adopted  by  the  legislature ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple was  qualified  by  the  opposite  principle  of  unrestricted  im- 
portation. It  does  appear  to  me,  on  a  calm  review  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  act  of  Parliament,  (not  at  all  pretending,  that  if  I 
had  happened  to  be  among  those,  from  whose  deliberations  that 
measure  proceeded,  I  should  have  been  at  all  wiser  than  my 
neighbours) ;  it  does  appear  to  me  as  if  this  was  an  experiment 
to  combine  the  most  opposite  principles  in  one  and  the  same  act  of 
legislation.  In  the  act  of  1815  here  is  absolute  prohibition  up 
to  80f. ;  but  the  moment  you  turn  the  point  of  80i.,  you  arrive  at 
an  unlimited  importation. 

*  See  note,  p.  34. 

t  See  the  Act  55  Geo.  3.  c.  26 — Ad  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  id  force  for 
regalatiDg  the  importation  of  Corn. 
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Now,  what  was  the  consequence  of  this  measure  ?  Not  that  the 
extreme  forces  produced  by  their  operation  a  mean  power,  and 
went  on  amicably  together,  but  that  each  in  its  turn  prevailed  with 
its  own  peculiar  mischief;  and  that  you  had,  within  the  extent  of 
seven  years,  from  1815  downwards,  every  result  that  could  deter 
men  of  observation  and  experience  from  ever  resorting  again  to 
the  principle,  either  of  absolute  prohibition,  or  of  unlimited  importa- 
tion ;  and,  most  undoubtedly,  from  any  attempt  to  unite  again  the 
two  together. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  was  the  operation  of  this  law  ?  ft 
passed,  as  1  have  said,  in  1 815.  I  say  nothing  at  present  of  price ; 
I  shall  come  to  the  consideration  of  that  point  presently.  The  law 
of  1815  imposed  absolute  prohibition  up  to  the  price  of  SOs,  The 
harvest  of  1816,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  most  unfavorable 
that  this  country  ever  experienced.  It  was  known  to  be  so  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  August  in  that  year.  It  was  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1816,  that  that  average  of  prices  was  to  be  prepared, 
which  was  to  govern  the  question  of  exclusion  on  the  one  side,  or 
importation  on  the  other,  for  the  next  three  months.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  the  price  of  wheat  was  above  the  importing  price  of  the 
law  of  1815,  but  it  had  not  been  so  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to 
give  an  average  price  above  the  importing  price.  The  result  was, 
therefore,  that  the  ports  remained  closed  during  three  starving 
months,  from  August  to  November,  1816,  and  did  not  open  until 
the  15th  of  November  of  that  year,  after  the  price  had  been  for 
about  fifleen  weeks  above  the  importing  price,  and  when  all  the 
northern  ports  of  Europe  were  shut  against  supply.  The  ports 
opened  in  November,  1816,  and  remained  open  till  the  November 
of  the  following  year,  when  they  closed,  the  average  price  being 
less  than  80*.  by  the  fraction  of  5d.  The  harvest  of  the  year 
1817  having  been  nearly  or  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  1816,  we  had 
again  a  scarcity  of  supply  ;  but  the  ports  thus  closed  in  November, 
1817,  of  course  did  not  open  until  February,  1818. 

Although  the  harvest  of  that  year  (1818)  was  most  abundant, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  the  corn  growing  countries  of 
Europe,  yet  by  some  accident,  or  by  some  contrivance,  the  ports 
were  continued  open  on  the  15th  of  November,  1818,  by  a  fraction 
of  2d.f  and,  by  consequence,  for  the  next  three  months,  from  No- 
vember, 1818,  to  the  quarterly  average  of  February,  1819,  an 
extraordinary  influx  of  foreign  corn  continued  to  inundate  the 
country,  already  inundated  by  a  plenty  of  its  own  growth  ;  prices 
were,  in  consequence,  depressed  to  an  extraordinary  degree.     In- 
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deed,  the  effect  of  these  three  months'  importations  produced,  as 
I  have  said,  by  a  fractional  difference  of  2d.i  was  felt  in  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  market  for  the  three  succeeding  years. 

Thus,  by  the  system  of  1815,  the  ports  were  shut  when  the 
supply  at  home  was  deficient,  and  when  the  introduction  of  foreign 
corn  was  loudly  called  for,  and  opened  when  the  home  market  was 
glutted,  and  when  it  was  most  expedient  to  shut  out  foreign 
supply ;  and  the  one  operation  and  the  other  were  produced  by 
fractions  of  5d,  and  of  2d,,  respectively. 

The  consequence,  then,  of  setting  these  two  extreme  principles 
in  action — of  setting  them  in  conflict  with  each  other,  was  this, 
— that  each  class  of  the  community,  in  its  turn,  became  a  suf- 
ferer, and  that  each  class  applied  to  this  House  for  relief.  We  all 
remember  what  the  summer  of  1817  was  ;  and  any  hon.  gentleman, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  turning  back  to  the  journals  of  this 
House,  will  see  with  what  hundreds  of  petitions  our  table  was 
loaded  in  the  years,  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  when  the  agricultural 
interest  was  suffering  from  the  extraordinary  fluctuation  of  prices. 
The  extreme  difference  of  prices  during  the  period  for  which  this 
system  was  in  operation,  that  is,  from  1815  to  1822,  was  no  less 
than  this — on  the  one  hand,  1125.  per  quarter,  (this  was  in  the 
year  1817)— on  the  other  hand,  SSs,,  (this  was  in  the  year  1822,) 
being  a  fluctuation  of  no  less  than  74«.  per  quarter. 


Mr,  Canning's  Statement  of  the  Com  Law  of  the  year  1822.* 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1827. — Mr.  Canning  :  In  the  year 
1832,  the  House  listened  to  the  prayer  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  the  law  of  1815  was  revised.  Of  that  revised  law,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  it  has  never  come  into  operation.*)-  It  was, 
nevertheless,  in  one  respect,  materially  different  from  the  law  of 
1815.  It  called  duty  to  its  aid;  it  gave  up,  as  a  principle,  un- 
limited prohibition,  and  contemplated  a  price  at  which  foreign  corn 
might  be  admitted,  under  a  protecting  duty.  It  admitted  importa- 
tion at  SOs,  first,  and  afterwards  at  70;.,  at  a  duty,  first  of  I7i., 
and  afterwards,  of  12;.  But,  to  that  revised  law,  was  annexed  or 
prefixed  a  clause,  which  stood  as  an  out^work,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
vent the  body  of  the  law  from  being  ever  approached.     This  clause 

•  See  note,  p.  34. 

t  See  the  Act  3  Geo.  4,  cap.  60 — Ad  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
importation  of  Corn. 
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retained  the  provision  of  the  law  of  1815,  that  importation  should 
be  prohibited  up  to  the  price  of  8O5. ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  and  still  is,  that  we  live  now  as  much  under  the  operation  of 
the  original  provision  of  exclusion  up  to  80^.,  as  if  the  law  of  1815 
still  continued  unaltered.  The  result,  then,  of  the  alteration  of 
1822  has  been  perfectly  null,  for  the  revised  law  has  never  come 
into  operation  at  all. 


Corn  Latvs— Conclusion  of  tlie  Speech  of  Mr.  Charles  Qrani  (now 
Lord  Glenelg),  in  moving  the  Resolutions  of  March,  1828.* 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1 828. — Mr.  Charles  Grant  said, 
such  as  these  resolutions  were,  he  presented  them  to  the  House, 
not  as  the  best  that  could  be  framed^  but  as  resolutions  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  were  likely  to  pass  into  a  law,  and  set  this 
troubled  question  at  rest.  If  they  did  pass  into  a  law,  they  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  country.  They  would 
remove  an  injurious  law,  protect  the  interests  of  agri cult ure,  impress 
juster  notions  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  remove  those  extravagant 
expectations  which  prevailed,  both  among  the  opponents  and  the 
supporters  of  the  present  laws,  on  the  subject  of  the  corn  trade. 
He  had  spoken  of  these  resolutions  as  an  introduction  to  something 
better  ;  but,  in  one  point  of  view,  they  were  permanent.  As  far 
as  the  legislature  was  concerned  they  were  permanent.  They  were 
permanent  until  the  minds  of  men  could  be  led  to  entertain  juster 
notions  upon  this  subject;  and  would  be  changed  only  as  the 
notions  which  at  present  prevailed  were  altered  for  the  better. 
They  were  offered  to  the  landed  interest  as  a  resting  place, — as 
firm  and  solid  ground,  on  which  time  and  experience  might  accu- 
mulate a  richer  soil.  He  begged  the  House  to  consider  this  mea- 
sure as  an  arbitration  or  compromise  between  conflicting  interests 
and  opinions.  He  was  free  to  confess,  that  he  thought  the  resolu- 
tions imperfect,  inasmuch  as  they  fell  short  of  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Canning — the  bill  of  last  year  ;  but  they  had  been  brought  as  near 
to  that  measure  as  was  consistent  with  the  likelihood  of  their 
passing  into  a  law.  At  the  same  time  he  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  he  would  not  have  introduced  them,  if  he  had  not  thought  that 
they  would  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  country,  and  if  he  had 
not  been  convinced  that  if  Mr.  Canning  had  been  in  his  situation, 

*  See  Dote,  p.  34. 
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he  would  have  acted  as  he  had  acted.  Mr.  Canning  introduced 
his  bill  as  a  compromise,  and  not  as  the  best  measure  that  could  be 
brought  forward  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Canning  had  expressly  stated 
that  his  bill  was  a  peace-offering,  which  was  likely  to  be  accepted 
by  the  two  conflicting  parties.  He  was  quite  sure  that  every  hon. 
gentleman  had  still  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  every  part  of 
that  memorable  speech  of  Mr.  Canning*s,  which  was  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  that  temperate  and  chastened  eloquence  of  which 
Mr.  Canning  was  as  great  a  master  as  he  was  of  everything  that 
was  delightful  in  imagination,  and  in  all  the  most  exquisite  forms 
of  oratory,  which  made  him  at  once  the  ornament  of  the  senate,  the 
pride  of  those  he  led^  and  who  were  proud  to  serve  under  him, 
and  the  delight  and  admiration  even  of  those  to  whom  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  opposed.  He  could  not  restrain  himself  from 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  illustrious  statesman — a  tribute  in  which  he  was 
sure  he  should  be  joined,  not  only  by  that  House,  but  by  every 
feeling  and  intelligent  mind  in  the  country.  He  had  now  merely 
to  recommend  these  resolutions  to  the  House  and  to  implore  the 
House  not  to  treat  them  as  the  best  which  might  have  been  produced, 
but  as  all  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  be  done  upon 
the  subject.  He  then  moved  :  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, that  any  sort  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  which  may  now 
by  law  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  admissible 
for  home  use  upon  payment  of  the  following  duties,*'  &c.  &c.  &c. 


The  Duke  of  }Vellington  states  that  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  make 
Corn  cheaper  by  lessening  the  protection  which  the  landed  gentry 
had  always  received,  he  would  not  do  it,* 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1828. — The  Duke  of  Wellington 
begged  their  lordships  to  look  at  Ireland,  and  to  consider  what 
roust  be  the  consequences  of  the  want  of  encouragement  to  agri- 
culture, when  applied  to  that  country,  a  country  which  last  year 
supplied  England  with  two  million  quarters  of  grain  ;  the  quantity 
of  wheat  imported  being  no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand 
quarters.  He  begged  their  lordships  to  consider  what  must  be  the 
consequences  of  cutting  off  from  that  country  the  only  source  of 
industry  —the  only  manufacture,  with  one  exception,  which  remained 

*  See  Dote,  p.  34. 
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to  her.     He  was  sure  that  no  roan  who  felt  for  that  country  would 
think  it  prudent  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  introduce 
corn  into  this  country  at  a  cheaper  rate.     But  he  spoke  not  only 
with  reference  to  Ireland,  but  also  to  this  country.     He  was  ready 
to  state  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  country  had,  by  the  expense  of 
their  capital,  and  the  labour  which  they  had  employed  on  their 
estates,  raised  the  agriculture  of  the  country  to  its  present  prosperous 
condition ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  take  from 
them   that  protection  by  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  bring 
cultivation  to  the  state  in  which  it  now  was,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
those  profits  which  were  so  justly  their  due,  on  account  of  the 
capital  laid  out  by  them.     He  would  say  that  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  poor,  and  the  whole  public,  were  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  independent  afHuence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  this  country ;  that  the  government  was  interested  in  supporting 
their  influence,  on  account  of  the  assistance  which  had  always  been 
derived  from  them  in  every  branch  of  internal  government,  and  on 
account  of  the  support  which   they  had  afforded  to  government 
under  every  circumstance.     If  it  were  in  his  power  to  make  corn 
cheaper  by  lessening  the  protection  which  the  landed  gentry  bad 
always  received,  he  would  not  do  it,  but  would  leave  this  country 
under  an  expense  which  it  was  for  its  interest  to  suffer,  considering 
the  condition  of  Ireland. 


Corn  Laws — The  system  of  entire  prohibition,* 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1828. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  said, 
that,  having  expressed  his  opinion  upon  the  system  of  importation 
at  a  low  duty,  he  would  now  make  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  other  system — that  of  entire  prohibition,  which  had  been  greatly 
complained  of.  The  truth  was,  that  such  a  system  could  not  be 
carried  strictly  into  execution,  without  exposing  the  country  to  the 
greatest  evils ;  first  of  all,  from  want ;  next,  from  high  prices  ;  and 
also  from  a  superabundance  of  corn,  arising  from  the  introduction 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat  than  was  required,  at  a  period  when 
the  scarcity  had  been  relieved  by  an  abundant  harvest ;  and  lastly, 
from  the  depression  of  prices,  affecting  not  only  the  producers  of 
corn  in  this  country,  but  also  the  importers  of  foreign  grain.  Those 
evils  could  be  relieved  only  by  the  illegal  interference  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  by  ministers  coming  down  to  induce  Parliament  to 

*  See  note,  p.  34. 
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consent  to  the  suspension  of  the  law.  There  was  not  a  douht  that 
the  system  of  prohibition  had  produced  all  the  evils  to  which  he 
had  alluded. 


Com  Laws, — A  Low  Duty,* 

House  of  Lords,  March,  1828. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  : 
Their  Lordships  would  recollect  that,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  existed  on  this  subject,  all  parties  agreed 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  measure  brought  forward  to  regulate 
the  introduction  of  foreign  wheat;  and  while  some  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  corn  ought  to  be  imported  into  this  country  free 
from  duty,  and  others  had  thought  that  a  small  duty  on  its  intro- 
duction   ought  to   be  imposed    (and  if  ever  there   should   be    a 
fixed  duty,  in  his  opinion  it  ought  to  be  a  small  one),  all  had  agreed 
that  some  protection  should  be  afforded  to  the  agriculturalist  of 
this  country.    The  opinion  of  those  who  contended  for  a  small 
duty   was  founded  upon   the   great  burthen   of  taxation  in   this 
country,  the  particular  burthens  on  land,  and  the  superior  mode  of 
tillage.     The  opinion  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  low  duty 
went  to  establish  a  system,  under  which  the  poorer  lands  of  this 
country,  ^hich  had  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  application 
of  labour  and  capital,  would  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  cultivation, 
and  even  the  richer  lands  would  be  affected.     This  country,  he 
would  maintain,  had  been  brought  into  the  state  of  cultivation  in 
which  it  now  was,  by  the  protection  which  bad  been  invariably 
afforded  to  agriculture   by    Parliament,  and  which  had  induced 
gentlemen  to  lay  out  their  capital  upon  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands.     The  effect  of  the  proposition  of  those  who  were  for  a  low 
duty  would  be,  to  throw  the  poorer  lands  out  of  cultivation,  and 
turn   them   into  waste ;    to  reduce   the   cultivation  of  the  richer 
lands ;    thus  diminishing  the   productive  powers  of  the  country, 
and  finally  to  throw  this  country  for  support  and  subsistence  on 
foreign  countries.     Besides  these  circumstances,  he  begged  their 
lordships  to  consider  the  consequences  which  must  result  if  the 
powers,  from   whose  dominions   those  resources   were  generally 
drawn,  were  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  or  upon 
its  transit.     He  entreated  their  lordships  to  consider  what  must  be 
the  consequences  of  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  those  powers,  for 
the  performing  of  which  they  might  be  fully  justified.     But,  sup- 

*  See  note,  p.  34. 
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posing  such  moderation  on  their  part,  as  to  allow  this   country  to 
continue  to  draw  supplies  from  their  dominions,  he  entreated  their 
lordships  to  observe,  that  this  country  would  find  itself,  under  that 
system,  at  all  times  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  found  itself  in 
years  of  famine,  and  would  be  exposed  to  the  largest  prices  of 
corn ;  for  though  the  cost  of  production  in  Poland  would  not  be 
increased,  yet  prices  would  be  regulated  here,  not  by  the  prices  in 
that  country,  but  by  the  profits  which  were  to  be  derived  by  all 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  importation  of  corn.     Under  these 
circumstances,  a  reduction  of  duty  would  not  be  productive  of  a 
reduction  in  price,  considering  the  state  of  agriculture,  but  would, 
on  the  contrary,  produce  an  enormous  increase  of  price.* 


The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Statement  of  the  Com   Bills  of  1827 

and  1828.f 

House  of  Lords,  June,  1828. — The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
moving  that  the  Corn  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  said,  that 
the  principle  of  it  was  to  regulate  the  introduction  of  foreign  com 
into  the  home  market  by  a  scale  of  duties,  instead  of  by  an  entire 
prohibition  under  a  certain  price,  and  was  thus  the  same  principle 
which  the  House  had  adopted  in  the  bill  of  last  session.  It  ought 
to  be  observed^  that  the  principle  of  prohibition  was  a  new  princi- 
ple, until  the  act  passed  in  1815.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  corn  trade  ought  always  to  be  regulated  by  a  scale  of  duties, 
rather  than  by  means  of  a  prohibition ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
true,  that  from  1815  down  to  the  present  time,  the  system  of  pro- 
hibition had  been  found  exceedingly  inconvenient.  Indeed,  on  a 
variety  of  occasions,  it  had  become  necessary  for  the  government 
to  interfere,  to  introduce  corn  by  proclamation  into  the  country,  to 
prevent,  on  the  one  hand,  the  price  of  it  rising  to  such  a  height 
as  would  inflict  distress  on  the  consumer,  and  on  the  other,  such  a 
subsequent  influx  of  it  from  foreign  ports  as  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  grower.  On  that  ground  it  was,  that  the  resolution  to  let  in 
foreign  corn  by  a  scale  of  duties,  rather  than  to  keep  it  out  by  a 
system  of  prohibition,  was  adopted ;  and  the  trial  which  had  been 
made  of  the  plan  by  the  bill  of  last  year,  had  been  sufBcient  to 
show  that  the  alteration  of  our  system  had  been  productive  of 
advantage  to  all  parties.     The  various  interruptions  which  it  had 

*  This  article,  since  it  was  put  into  type,  has  been  collated  with  Hansard. 
t  See  note,  p.  34. 
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been  found  necessary  to  give  to  the  old  system  of  Corn  Laws,  had 
been  equally  inconvenient  to  the  government  and  the  corn  growers. 
They  occasioned  great  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  people  at 
large ;  occasioned  great  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists ; 
and  no  small  remonstrances  from  foreign  powers.  For  these 
reasons,  he  was  anxious  that  the  House  should  adopt  a  system 
which  would  leave  the  trade  in  corn  to  regulate  itself,  rather  than 
continue  to  act  upon  a  system  which  compelled  the  minister  of  the 
day  to  refer  occasionally  to  the  illegal  practice  of  letting  in  corn 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  crown.  He  had  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that,  in  his  opinion,  the  scale  of  duties  was  sufficient.  The 
bill  of  last  year  provided  for  the  taking  of  the  averages  every  three 
months ;  the  present  bill  provided  for  the  taking  of  them  every  six 
weeks,* 


Maiden  Speech  of  Mr.  E,  G.  Stanley ^  {now  Earl  of  Derby,) 

House  of  Commons,  30th  of  March,  1824, — Manchester  Gas 
Bill. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said  he  had  heard,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  the  speech  which  had  just  been  delivered  by  his  honorable 
young  friend  behind  him, — a  speech  which  must  have  given  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  all  who  heard  it,  and  which  afforded  the 
strongest  promise,  that  the  talents  which  the  honorable  member  had 
displayed  in  supporting  the  local  interests  of  his  constituents,  would 
be  exerted,  with  equal  ardour  and  effect,  in  maintaining  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  country.  No  man  could  have  witnessed,  with 
greater  satisfaction  than  himself,  an  accession  to  the  talents  of  that 
House,  which  was  calculated  to  give  lustre  to  its  character,  and 
strengthen  its  influence  ;  and  it  was  more  particularly  a  subject  of 
satisfaction  to  him,  when  he  reflected  that  those  talents  were  likely 
to  be  employed  in  supporting  principles,  which  he  conscientiously 
believed  to  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country.f 

•  See  the  Act  9  Geo.  A,  c.  60 — An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Importatioo  of  Corn, 
t  See  Farl.  and  Folit.  MUe,  vol.  i.  p.  217  (1852). 
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Opinions  upon  Public  Questions  and  Subjects  expeessed  in 
Parliament  by  Eminent  Living  Statesmen. 

No.  2.— Earl  of  Derby. 

[)pinions  6th   May,   1824. — Attempts   to  cast  odium  on   the   Established 

2?c°tion>  *  Church, — Mr.  Hume's  motion,  that  it  is  expedient  to  inquire  whe- 
ll^fllSdllr  *^6^  ^^^  present  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland  be  not  more  than 
ty'^Emfnent  cowiwicnsurate  to  the  services  to  be  performed,  both  as  regards  the 
living  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  incomes  they  receive.     Mr. 

^—  E.  G.  Stanley  [now  Earl  of  Derby]  said  it  was  but  too  well 
Derby,  known  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  attempts  had  been  made  by 
the  press,  and  through  the  more  dangerous  channels  of  private  in- 
sinuation, to  cast  odium  on  the  Established  Church.  Her  revenues 
had  been  commented  upon  with  unjustifiable  severity,  and  the 
private  errors  and  vices  of  individual  members  had  been  dragged 
forward  with  malignant  avidity,  and  had  been  most  unfairly  em- 
ployed to  cast  odium  on  the  establishment  to  which  they  belonged. 
He  would  venture  to  say,  that  if  one  half  of  the  industry  which 
had  been  exerted  to  malign  the  Established  Church,  had  been  em- 
ployed to  draw  forth  to  public  notice  the  virtues,  which  many  of 
its  members  displayed  in  the  unostentatious  discharge  of  their 
sacred  functions,  the  church  might  have  defied  the  boldest  attempts 
of  calumny  and  detraction. 

Same  date. — Interference  with  the  property  of  the  Church. — Mr. 
Stanley  said,  he  would  not  assert  that  there  might  not  be  cir- 
cumstances which  would  justify  an  interference  with  the  property 
of  the  church ;  but  he  would  maintain,  that  no  circumstances  could 
exist  which  would  not  equally  justify  an  interference  with  landed, 
funded  and  commercial  property.  Such  circumstances  did  not 
exist  now,  nor  was  there  any  probability  of  their  existence  at  any 
future  period. 

Same  date. — Protestant  Church  in  Ireland, — Mr.  Stanley  said, 
it  was  said  that  the  Protestant  Church  had  been  forced  upon 
Ireland.  It  was  true  that  a  bigoted,  illiterate  people,  possessing 
all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  savages,  must  have  looked  with  jealousy 
to  the  first  introduction  of  a  new  religion,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  forced  on  them  by  their  conquerors.     The  Protestant 
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Church,  however,  was  now  firmly  established  in   Ireland.     Pro-  opiaiou 
testant  settlers  bad  been  encouraged  under  the  protection  of  the  q'^^ioos 
law,  and  he  believed  there  were  few  members  of  that  House  who  "*J,re»Sd11iii 
could  calmly  contemplate  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  Church  by'smiDCBC 
in  Ireland.  JflJlS^. 

Same  date.— /re/anrf.— TAe  Catholics.-^The  Protestant  Church.  —  ^^^^ 
Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  tone  which  the  Catholics  adopted  to- 
wards the  Protestant  church  was  anything  but  mild  and  temperate. 
If  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  towards  the  Established 
Church  were  thus  intemperate,  it  was  time  to  show  that  the  Church 
was  not  deserted  by  the  Legislature  ;  it  was  time  to  show,  that  her 
natural  protectors  were  neither  too  weak  nor  too  indifferent  to  up- 
hold her,  and  that  her  wealth  excited  no  alarm  among  her  friends, 
whatever  jealousy  it  might  excite  among  her  enemies.  Happily 
the  time  was  not  yet  come,  when  her  enemies  might  rush  in  and 
lay  claim  to  her  spoils,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  affording 
relief  to  Ireland,  and  when,  under  the  guise  of  toleration,  they 
might  give  a  sanctuary  to  oppression.  It  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  oppression  of  one  party  was  not  necessarily  the  protection 
of  the  other.  Warmly  as  he  advocated  toleration  in  its  fullest 
extent,  he  would  still  grant  encouragement  to  one  religion  alone ; 
above  all,  he  would  avoid  all  such  measures  as  had  a  tendency  to 
excite,  in  the  one  party,  the  bitter  feelings  produced  by  a  desertion 
of  their  interests,  and  in  the  other,  the  encroaching  influence  of 
rising  power. 

Same  date. — Peasantry  of  Ireland. — Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  no 
man  who  had  not  seen  the  interior  of  an  Irish  peasant's  cabin, 
could  form  a  conception  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which 
were  there  to  be  found.  He  wished,  most  earnestly,  that  the 
means  might  be  afforded  of  raising  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  from 
their  present  degraded  condition,  of  removing  from  their  minds 
that  callous  indifference  to  misery,  which  a  long  acquaintance  with 
suffering  had  impressed  upon  their  characters. 

Same  date. — Ireland — its  four  great  evils. — Mr.  Stanley  said, 
be  believed  that  the  four  great  evils,  under  which  Ireland  laboured^ 
were  the  want  of  a  resident  gentry,  the  want  of  capital,  the  want 
of  employment,  and  the  want  of  education. 

Same  date.— TA^  Protestant  Clergy  of  Ireland. — Mr.  Stanley 
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inioDs        said,  he  was  ready  to  assert  that  the  wants  of  Ireland  would  be 

Ml  Pablie  . 

ctiiont  materially  increased  by  diminishing  the  income  of  the  clergy.  It 
prttMd^n'  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
BmTncnt  Ireland,  that  there  should  be  a  class  of  men,  liberal,  enlightened, 
[tttmcB.  necessarily  well  educated,  compellable,  and  now  compelled,  to  spend 
their  incomes  in  the  country ;  a  class  of  men,  obliged  by  the  de- 
cencies of  life,  if  not  by  higher  motives,  to  live  temperately, 
honestly,  and  soberly,  and  diffusing  the  benefits  of  their  influence 
and  example.  On  this  subject,  he  would  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  Irish  Church,  against  whom 
calumny  had  never  dared  to  break  a  whisper ;  a  prelate  not  less 
distinguished  by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  than  by  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment.  The  Bishop  of  Limerick  (Dr.  Jebb)  in  his 
charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  bore  the  strongest  testimony 
to  the  high  character  of  the  Established  clergy  in  Ireland,  and  to 
the  beneficial  influence  of  their  exertions  on  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people. 

1 1th  May,  1824. — Reason  for  voting  against  Mr,  Hume's  motion 
for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland. — 
Lord  Althorp*s  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Stanley  said,  his  object  in  rising  at  so  late  an  hour 
was,  not  to  discuss  the  general  merits  of  the  present  subject,  but 
merely  to  account  for  the  vote  which  he  had  given,  and  given  re- 
luctantly, against  a  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland  on  a  former  evening.  He  had  not  given 
that  vote  because  he  felt  any  disinclination  to  inquiry.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions  under  which 
Ireland  laboured,  was  the  ignorance  of  those  who  legislated  for  her 
of  the  real  evils  under  which  she  was  suffering ;  but  he  had  voted 
against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  near  him,  (Mr.  Hume,) 
because  he  objected  to  the  narrow  spirit  which  breathed  throughout 
it.  He  objected  decidedly  to  an  inquiry  which  went  only  to  ascer- 
tain bow  far  the  church  revenues  of  Ireland  were  larger  than  a 
committee  of  the  House  might  think  they  ought  to  be,  and  what 
portion  of  money  miglit  safely  be  taken  away  from  them.  His 
dislike  was,  not  to  an  inquiry  into  the  Church  Establishment  of 
Ireland,  but  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  suggested  inquiry  had  been 
proposed  to  be  conducted.  He  had  felt  himself  in  the  dilemma 
of  being  compelled  to  give  up  either  a  present  advantage  or  a 
principle ;    but  in  resigning  the  immediate  benefit,  he  thought  he 
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had  chosen  the  minor  evil  of  the  two.  With  respect  to  the  present  ?^*J*pIU,i|g 
motion,  he  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  that  the  committee  should  be  f„"Jf^*"' 
granted  ;  and  if  it  were  acceded  to,  that  it  might  have  no  prejudice,  expreMcdiB 
but  in  favour  of  Ireland  ;  no  wish,  but  to  benefit  that  country  ;  no  by  EmiMot 

,.-,.-,  Living 

object,  but  the  attamment  of  truth.  Sutetmeo. 

EuifA 

8th  May,  1826.* — Foreign  Corn, — Distress  in  Manufacturtng  Derby. 
Districts, — Debate  on  proposed  resolution,  '*  That  it  is  expedient 
to  empower  his  Majesty,  by  any  order  or  orders  of  his  Majesty 
in  council,  to  permit,  under  certain  regulations,  and  for  a  time  to 
be  limited,  the  entry,  for  home  consumption,  of  an  additional 
quantity  of  foreign  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  subject  to  the  duties  which 
may  be  imposed  by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  this  session  of  Parlia- 
ment." Mr.  Stanley  said,  not  having  been  in  the  House  on  a 
former  night,  when  the  subject  was  agitated,  he  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  intention  to  give  to  the  measure  proposed 
by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  his  most  hearty  concurrence  and 
support.  He  was  only  anxious  to  express  his  regret  at  seeing 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  landed  interest  inclined  to  push, 
what  he  must  term  a  rather  harsh  opposition  to  that  measure ;  a 
regret  occasioned  by  his  fears,  that  such  opposition  would  do  much 
to  keep  alive  the  feeling  of  discontent  which  existed  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Perhaps  he  spoke  under  the 
impression  of  feelings  that  were  warmed  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  having  been,  during  the  last  fortnight,  resident  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  He  had  been  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  had 
seen  much  of  the  domestic  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  working 
community ;  and  when  he  knew  that  more  than  half  the  looms  in 
that  country  were  out  of  employment,  and  more  than  half  the 
manufacturing  artisans  out  of  work  ;  when  he  had  seen  the  indus- 
trious weaver  working  for  fifteen  hours  a  day,  at  the  miserable 
wages  of  five  or  six  shillings  a  week^  when  he  had  known  them^ 
with  their  wives  and  families,  with  a  degree  of  patience,  under 
such  privations,  truly  astonishing,  thus  to  labour  on  this  pittance 
for  weeks  together ;  and  when  he  had  observed  them,  day  after 
day,  with  a  noble  feeling,  which  he  once  feared  had  become  extinct 
among  their  class,  preferring  to  struggle  with  their  sufferings 
rather  than  apply  to  their  parishes;  it  was  very  possible  that  he 

•  Between  the  11th  of  May.  1824,  and  the  8th  of  May,  1826,  Mr.  Stanley's 
name  occurs  but  once  in  the  Debates.  On  the  6ih  of  April,  1826,  he  moved  that 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Bill  should  be  read  a  third  time  that  day 
six  months. 

VOL.   I. — 1853.  E 
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might  come  to  this  disnusioD  with  more  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
less  calmness  of  jadgment  than  others,  who  had  not  lately  visited 
the  saiDe  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Prohahlj,  therefore,  be  was  like 
a  drowning  man.  ready  to  catch  at  straws,  or  a  benighted  traveller, 
readv  to  bless  the  first  raj  of  light  which  might  shed  oonsolatioo 
over  his  gloomy  path,  when  he  most  eagerly  greeted  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  government.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  so  serious  an  occasion.  He 
would  not  be  supposed  to  assert,  that  this  measure  would  prove  a 
remedy  for  all  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturing  community. 
Indeed,  the  measure  did  not  point  at  any  such  extensive  object. 
It  did  not  purport  to  go  into  any  case  of  that  nature,  any  more 
than  the  vote  of  that  night  would  involve  the  whole  question  of  the 
Com  Laws.  The  measure  was  expressly  a  palliative  only — a 
measure  of  partial  and  temporary  relief.  It  was  well  known  in 
the  manufacturiiig  districts  that  it  would  go  no  further  than  this, 
and  that  it  could,  in  no  great  degree,  remedy  their  sufferings. 
This  was  shown,  even  in  the  feeling  of  the  mob  which  had  com- 
mitted Tiolcnces  there :  for,  wherever  they  had  attacked  a  manu- 
factory, the  power  looics  only  had  been  destroyed  by  them^  which 
looT.s  they  considered,  ^aod  not  absolutely  without  reason,  since 
every  ixprovemen:  in  machinery,  introduced  during  a  time  of 
general  pressure,  must  have  a  temporary  injurious  operation  upon 
the  labouring  manufacturers^  as  the  main,  instead  of  a  secondary, 
source  of  iheir  distresses.  The  proposed  measure  could  obviously 
prove  but  an  alleviation, — and.  he  was  sorry  to  add,  a  temporary 
alle\iaiion  only— of  so  much  misery.  But  be  would  say  this,  that 
it  was  a  measure  calculated  to  produce  the  best  efifects  among  those 
who  were  at  present  suflering  by  its  tendency,  to  show  that  this 
House,  and  the  agricultural  interest  in  particular,  were  not  back- 
ward to  sympail.iie  w::h  their  adSictioos,  or  to  devise  means,  inade- 
quate iJjough  :h^y  oiight  be,  for  their  relief.  He  did  hope,  too, 
th4:  it  would  inJuoi?.  among  the  manufacturing  classes,  a  ieelii^  of 
thaaktuliKss  :o  Parliament  for  the  promptitude  of  iu  exertions  in 
their  tavv'ur.  He  cv^uld  cot  think  it  calculated  to  give  the  agricul- 
tural iaiere>t  any  well-^Hir.ded  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  the 
deprvciaied  privvs,  which  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  think  it  likely 
to  produv'e.  I'udcr  the  circumstances  he  had  stated,  and  deeming 
the  measure  calculated  to  produce  a  very  beneficial  result,  he  could 
not,  upon  any  speculative  appreheosions  relative  to  trusting  the 
discretiooary  powers  called  for  in  the  hands  of  hb  Mj||esty'a 
nixkifttersi  retuse  his  cordial  support  to  the  propositioii. 
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12th  May,  lSZ6,—  JVarehous€d  Corn  BUI.— Mr.  Stanley  said,  ^p*"*?"  . 
that  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  relief  as  extensive  as  possible,  Qo«»iioni«iid 
he  should  propose  a  clause,  that  on  a  certificate  from  the  cliairman  expreaaed  !■ 

Pariiam*nt 

of  any  local  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  in  the  manu-  by  Emineat 
facturing  districts,  that  a  quantity  of  bonded  corn  had  been  pur-  SutMinen. 
chased  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  districts,  government  should      EarTor 
remit  to  the  committee  a  sum  of  money,  equal  to  the  amount  of  duty        *'*''' 
paid  upon  that  corn,  to  be  employed  in  the  further  business  of  relief. 

20th  February,  1827. — Canada  Clergy  Reserves. — Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton*s  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  Clergy  Reserves  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  short  acquaintance 
he  had  recently  had  with  the  provinces  of  Canada  enabled  him  to 
state,  that  whatever  might  be  the  differences  of  political  and  party 
feeling  in  that  country — and  there  was  no  place  where  party  feeling 
ran  higher — no  person  entertained  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  forward  the  Canada  Bill  in  1791,  he  distinctly  specified 
that  the  arrangement  then  made  must  be  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  might  afterwards  be  deemed  expedient.  The  experience 
of  thirty-five  years  had  demonstrated,  not  only  the  inconvenience, 
but  the  absolute  mischief,  which  resulted  from  that  arrangement. 
The  appropriation  of  Clergy  Reserves  in  Canada  had  operated  as 
a  serious  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement.  The  making  of 
roads,  an  object  of  so  much  importance  to  the  colony,  was  checked 
by  this  arrangement ;  for,  as  every  man  was'obliged  to  make  roads 
through  his  own  estate,  where  these  reserves  occured,  the  progress 
of  road-making  was  either  arrested,  or  the  burthen  thrown  upon 
the  owner  of  the  contiguous  land. 

Afterwards,  Mr.  Stanley  observed,  that  in  giving  his  unqualified 
approbation  to  the  measure  proposed,  he  must  be  understood  as 
being  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  property  allotted  to  the 
church,  and  of  being  as  sensible  as  any  man  of  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  support  what  was  called  the  Established 
Church,  but  which,  in  fact^  never  would  be  established.  The  pre- 
sent sale,  he  understood,  to  be  for  the  improvement  of  the 
remainder  of  the  lands  given  to  the  church,  and  as  such  it  had  his 
approval.  It  lefl,  too,  the  question  respecting  the  propriety  of 
such  grant  precisely  where  it  was  ;  for  the  act  of  1791,*  under  the 

•  Sec  the  Act  31  George  3,  c.  31— An  Act  to  repearcertain  parts  of  an  Act, 
passed  in  the  fouiteeoth  year  of  bis  Majesty's  reign,  intituled,  *'  An  Act  for  making 
more  effectual  provisioQ^for  the  goveroment  of  the  Province^of  Quebec,  in  North 
America,"  and  to^make'fartherjproviiion/or  the  goverameotjof  the  laid^ province. 
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authority  of  which  it  was  made,  remaiDed  jast  as  open  to  revisioo 
or  amendment  after  that  sale  as  it  was  before. 

14th  June,  XS^T.— Remedy  for  the  evil  that  all  the  mAabitants  qf 
Preston  could  not  he  polled, — A/r.  Hume  enforces  the  principle  of 
election  by  fmllot. — Mr.  Stanley  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  taking  the  poll  at  elections  for  Preston.  At 
present  it  was  impossible  that  all  the  inhabitants  could  be  polled. 
His  object  was  to  supply  a  specific  remedy  to  this  evil.  He  did 
not  mean  to  press  it  at  present,  but  only  to  ask  leave  to  bring  it  in 
and  have  it  printed,  in  order  to  submit  it  to  the  parties  most  inte- 
rested. 

Mr.  J.  Wood  said  that  he  and  his  hon.  colleague  were  fully  agreed 
upon  the  subject.  The  suffrage  at  Preston  was  very  extensive, 
and  many  voters,  in  consequence  of  the  custom  adopted,  were  un- 
able to  come  up  to  the  poll.  The  intended  bill  was  no  innovation  : 
it  was  founded  upon  two  bills,  one  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  another 
in  Westminster.  Instead  of  circumscribing  the  rights  of  the 
electors,  it  would  increase  them ;  because  every  voter  would  be 
enabled  to  tender  his  vote  within  the  time  limited  by  law. 

Mr.  Hume  enforced  the  principle  of  election  by  ballot. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  hoped  never  to  see  the  day  when  that  demo- 
ralizing principle  should  be  introduced  into  elections  (loud  cheers). 
The  lower  order  of  voters  must  necessarily  be  influenced,  when 
few,  by  bribery,  and  when  numerous,  by  cajolery  of  some  sort  or 
other.  Their  only  remedy,  in  cases  of  ballot,  would  be  hypocrisy, 
promising  the  vote  one  way  and  giving  it  another. 

Mr.  MoNCK  thought  the  suggestion  entitled  to  consideration. 

Mr.  P.  Thompson  (afterwards  Lord  Seyton)  said  it  was  much 
more  easy  to  make  assertions,  than  it  was  to  meet  one  argument  by 
another.  The  argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was, 
that  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  would  be  prevented  by  a  system 
of  ballot ;  and  the  member  for  Hertfordshire  met  this  by  hoping 
that  he  might  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  such  a  system  would 
prevail.  The  surest  way  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  bad  passions, 
worse  than  hypocrisy,  was  to  take  away  the  occasion  of  calling 
those  bad  passions  into  operation,  and  leaving  the  voter  to  the 
exercise  of  his  own  free  will,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  could 
only  be  properly  effected  by  ballot. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  contended,  from  the  example  of  those  coun- 
tries where  the  mode  of  election  was  by  ballot,  that  such  a  mode  was 
not  free  from  influence,  and  by  no  means  favourable  to  liberty. 
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Lord  Rancliffe  said,  that  he  knew  that  many  of  the  voters  of  ?JjJ*pJ,Vi|^ 
Nottingham  had  been  deterred  from  coming  to  the  poll  by  the  fear  gjjj^"" 
of  losing  their  places.  expresiwi  ii 

Mr.  Warburton  thought  the  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration,  bv  Rmiatm 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  recommended  the  leaving  the  matter  to  SuieMueo. 
the  general  measure  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  noble  Lord.  EarTof 

Mr.  A.  Dawson  saw  no  reason  why  a  man  voting  by  ballot  "  ^' 
should  not  declare  for  whom  he  voted.  The  principle  was  said  to 
be  unfavourable  to  liberty ;  but  let  the  House  look  to  America, 
where  every  man  voted  according  to  his  conscience,  without  bribery, 
ale-houses,  or  the  £120,000  which  was  lately  spent  upon  an  election 
for  Yorkshire. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  that,  in  all  elections,  an  allowance  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  made  for  votes  promised,  but 
not  given.  It  was  quite  ridiculous  for  the  advocates  of  the  present 
system  to  complain  of  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  elections  by 
ballot.  He  objected  not  ta  reform,  but  to  this  pettifogging  mode 
of  effecting  it:  it  did  not  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  He 
should  like  to  see  every  member,  on  entering  the  House,  compelled, 
under  the  pains  of  perjury,  to  swear  that  he  had  not  obtained  his 
seat  by  corrupt  means. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

18th  Feb.  1828. — Creed  of  many  men  filling  public  employments^ 
that  they  ought  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  that  of  some  other  indivi- 
dual,— Mr.  Stanley  :  I  know  it  is  the  creed  of  many  men  who 
fill  public  employments,  that  they  ought  to  regulate  their  conduct 
by  that  of  some  other  individual,  whose  acceptance  of  place  under 
a  Government  is  with  them  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their  support, 
and  whose  exclusion  would  justify  their  dissent  from,  and  opposition 
to,  its  measures.  I  envy  those  gentlemen  the  simplicity  and  ac- 
commodating nature  of  their  reasoning,  by  which  they  contrive  to 
divest  themselves  of  all  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  the  boldness  to  imitate  their  example.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  deference  and  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  my  superiors  in  age,  ability,  and  political 
experience.  There  are  men  for  whose  principles  1  have  an  un- 
feigned admiration,  whose  conduct  I  should  be  proud  to  imitate ; 
and  whose  manly,  straightforward,  honourable,  and  consistent  course, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  must  command  my  respect  and  praise. 
But  that  species  of  political  slavery  which  acknowledges  the  in- 
fluence, not  of  conviction,  but  of  example — which  requires  a  blind 
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acquiescence,  and  exacts  an  unqualified  adherence  and  submiasioD, 
I  cannot  promise  to  any  one. 

Same  date. — Duke  of  WeUlngtovLS  Ministry, — Mr.  Stanley  :  No 
man  living,  who  looks  at  the  present  cabinet,  can  say,  that  tbeyare 
a  united  or  consistent  Government.  Every  one  must  see  the  strange 
medley  of  men  and  principles  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  such,  in- 
deed, as  has  seldom  been  seen  under  any  Government.  I  know 
it  will  be  told,  and  it  is  easy  to  say,  that  "  we  have  voted  together, 
acted  together,  and  given  votes  on  the  same  question  ;  we  are  all 
harmony  and  peace,  and  nothing  can  be  better  united  or  more  con- 
sistent than  we  are."  AH  this  is  easy  to  say,  but  I  want  this  test 
before  I  am  satisfied, — experience  to  prove  it.  I  want  some  under- 
standing that  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  [Mr.  Hus« 
kisson]  will  be  able  to  carry  into  effect  all  those  principles  to  which 
he  is  fairly  and  honestly  attached.  But  what  security  do  the  pre- 
sent ministry  hold  out  for  the  probable  accomplishment  of  such 
an  object  ?  As  to  the  harmony  of  the  present  Government, — as  to 
its  union, — as  to  the  community  of  principles  among  its  members, — 
I  must  see  evidence  of  the  whole  before  I  can  believe.  For  my 
part,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  just  the  reverse  in  its  constitution.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  heterogeneous  junctions  which 
Horace  so  well  described  the  capricious  goddess  as  taking  pleasure  in 

'*  Cui  placet  inpares 


Formas  atque  aDimos  sub  juga  ahenea 
Ssvo  mittere  cum  joco/* 

So  ludicrously  painful  is  the  contrast  of  these  gentlemen,  that  they 
make  a  joke  of  each  other's  principles.  Having  this  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Government,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  give  them  that 
pledged  support,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  I  would  will- 
ingly do. 


Same  date. — Duke  of  Wellingtons  Ministry, — Mr. 
Mr.  Stanley  :  It  remains  for  me  to  say  what  impression  the  under- 
taking which  was  said  to  be  given  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  new 
ministry  upon  particular  points,  has  made  on  my  mind.  If  I  could 
understand  the  exact  terms  which  had  been  used — if  any  ever  had 
been  used — in  which  that  undertaking  was  given,  I  would  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  question.  But  until  I  do  understand  those  terms, 
I  must  suspend  my  judgment.  There  has  been  so  much  special 
pleading  about  the  actual  receiving  or  giving  of  the  words,  that  it 
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18  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Tlie  words  J'Jj'pJJ^i,^ 
"  guarantee,"  "  agreement/*  "  understanding/'  "  stipulation/'  and  Q««cioM« 
"  pledffe/'  have  been  used,  and  have  been  all  disclaimed.     The  exprMMd  ii 

,  .  .  ...      ParlUraent 

right  hon.  gentleman  [Mr.  Huskisson]  is  angry  at  having  it  said  by  EmiDcsi 
he  made  any  stipulation  whatever,  and  yet,  in  the  next  breath,  he  8iatMnita. 
tells  us  that  he  told  the  Duke  of  Wellington  it  was  a  necessary 
condition  of  his  accepting  office,  that  his  three  friends  should  come 
in  with  him.*  And  this,  we  are  told,  is  not  a  stipulation.  I  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  stipu- 
lation ;  because  we  have  no  security  for  the  extent  to  which  he 
means  to  execute  it.  But  are  we  to  be  told  that,  having  had  one 
concession  made  to  him  by  the  admission  of  a  new  party  to  the 
cabinet,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  obtain  terms  upon  other  points 
of  great  public  importance  ?  Much  has  been  said,  but  I  have  yet 
to  hear  the  answer  to  the  question,  *'  Whether  or  not  will  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Canning  be  acted  upon ;  or  is  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
determined  to  adhere  to  that  only,  with  or  without  a  guarantee  ?  " 
If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment  shall  have  my  support.  I  wish  they  would  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  their  side  my  humble  aid ;  but,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  see  no  great  reason  to  hope  that  they  mean  to  do 
anything  to  deserve  it.  I  could  have  gladly  supported  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  [Mr.  Huskisson]  in  his  well-meant  reforms  and 
useful  measures  for  the  colonial  department.  But  can  I  forget  that 
the  very  nobleman  [Lord  Bathurst]  whose  system  it  is  intended 
to  reform,  is  himself  in  the  cabinet  ?  I  could  support  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  views  of  a  free  trade,  but  I  know  those  views  have  their 
opponents  in  the  cabinet — ^as  to  his  foreign  corn  bill,  I  know  that 
the  very  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  marred  the  measure  last  year,  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  And,  seeing  the  cabinet  thus 
arranged,  is  my  a-priori  impression  weakened  by  what  I  have 
lately  heard  from  one  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  colleagues  in 
the  cabinet  (Lord  Ellenborough),  who  recently  denounced  Mr. 
Canning  as  a  dangerous  innovator  ?  The  present  cabinet  differs 
frotu  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  or  it  does  not.  Is  it  forgotten 
that  the  leading  members  of  Lord  LiverpouFs  Government  all  went 
out  of  office  to  a  man,  rather  than  serve  under  that  right  hon. 
gentleman  as  premier  ?  Did  this  proceed  from  principle,  or  from 
the  ebullition  of  personal  pique  ?  That  I  shall  leave  others  to 
determine.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  there  was  a  discordance  in 
their  policy,  wide  enough  to  warrant  the  separation.     The  seceders 

*  See  Pari.  Deb.  vol.  59,  p.  479. 
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knew  that  Mr.  Canning  was  inclined  and  committed  to  a  certain 
line  of  liberal  policy  ;  they  withdrew  from  him  at  a  time  when  he 
was  about  to  carry  those  principles  into  operation.  That  very  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  alone,  was  enough  to  justify  me  and  my  friends 
in  giving  all  support  to  Mr.  Canning*s  principles,  which,  forsooth, 
we  arc  gravely  assured,  are  the  principles  of  the  men  now  in  office, 
who  were  the  men  who  did  their  utmost  to  resist  and  defeat  him. 


Same  date. — Ministry  of  Duke  of  JVellingion^ — Mr.  Canning. — 
Toryism, — Holy  Alliance, — Ministry  of  Lord  Goderich. — Mr.  Stan- 
ley :  I  look  to  the  present  administration  without  confidence,  but 
not  without  hope  ;  for  1  have  hope,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  memory 
of  that  great  statesman,  whose  eloquence,  only  eight  months  ago, 
resounded  within  these  walls,  and  re-echoes  to  the  remotest  comer 
of  the  empire.  That  eloquence  is  now  mute  ;  and  1  cannot  recall 
the  past  without  the  most  painful  recollections  of  all  his  powers 
and  excellencies.  But,  although  he  is  lost  to  the  country,  I  cannot 
believe,  in  spite  of  what  I  now  witness,  that  his  principles  have  not 
survived.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  he  occasioned  such  a  change 
in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  country,  that  it  never  can  return 
to  the  state  from  which  he  raised  it.  I  am  convinced  that  the  old 
and  stubborn  spirit  of  Toryism  is  at  last  yielding  to  the  increased 
liberality  of  the  age — that  Tories  of  the  old  school — the  sticklers 
for  inveterate  abuses  under  the  name  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors— the  "laudatores  temporis  acti  *' — are  giving  way  on  all  sides  ; 
that  the  spirit  which  supported  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  friend  of 
despotism,  rather  than  the  advocate  of  struggling  freedom,  is  has- 
tening to  the  fate  it  merits,  and  that  all  its  attendant  evils  are  daily 
becoming  matters  which  belong  to  history  alone.  I  have  hopes 
that  the  gentlemen  who,  no  more  than  a  year  ago,  displayed  so 
much  ancient  and  exploded  Toryism  on  their  temporary  exclusion, 
with  the  recovery  of  their  offices  have  recovered  their  good 
humour, — that  calm  retirement,  and  a  summer*s  sojourn  in  the 
country,  have  brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  have  shown  them 
how  blind  they  were  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country.  If  they 
have  arrived  at  this  conviction,  I  hope  to  see  them  second  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  by  supporting  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Canning,  deserve  the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  the  country. 
If  this  be  the  happy  result,  at  least  we  may  say  that  the  late 
administration  [that  of  Lord  Goderich]  has  not  lived  in  vain  ;  and 
proud  would  be  the  honourable  and  noble  persons  who  have  just 
relinquished  place,  to  have  bartered  the  possession  of  it  for  the 
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maintenance  and  enforcement  of  those  principles,  and  that  system  ^^^^^uk 
of  policy,  which  they  are  satisfied  will  promote  the  best  interests  g^^^*** 
of  the  empire.  piSiSSi? 

by  ^ImbI 
liivliiK 

4th  March,  1828. — Bill  to  regulate  the  Conveyance  of  Passen"  Suimoicd. 
gers  in  Merchant  Vessels  to  foreign  parts, — Although  a  warm  advo^ 
cate  of  the  general  principles  of  free  trade,  Mr,  Stanley  thought  a 
special  case  of  exception  had  been  made  out  in  this  instance. — Mr. 
Stanley  said,  that  if  he  had  not  been  one  of  those  members  of 
the  Emigration  Committee  who  recommended  the  repeal  of  these 
regulations,  he  would  not  have  addressed  the  House.  Certainly, 
on  the  evidence  before  the  committee,  they  had  resolved  to  do 
away  with  all  regulations  respecting  passengers.  Fie  was  willing 
to  take  his  share  of  the  responsibility  of  having  been  a  party  to 
this  rather  hasty  decision  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  evidence 
before  the  committee,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  avoid  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  had  come.  If  great  practical  evils,  how- 
ever, were  found  to  result  from  the  removal  of  the  regulations,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  a  modified  bill  for  their 
revival.  He  had  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  corre- 
spondence to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  [Mr.  Huskisson]  had 
alluded  Having  attentively  read  through  these  details,  he  was 
satisfied  that  some  restrictions  were  necessary  to  restrain  the  exces- 
sive cupidity  of  the  adventurers,  who  speculated  in  passage  vessels. 
To  illustrate  that  necessity,  he  would  ask  why  there  should  be 
regulations  with  respect  to  luggage  and  passengers  in  and  upon 
stage-coaches  ?  Such  regulations  were  rendered  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  those  who  travelled.  Now,  if  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  have  regulations  of  a  restrictive  nature  with  respect  to 
stage-coaches,  which  travelled  every  day,  how  much  more  necessary 
was  it  to  apply  some  settled  rules  to  the  mode  of  taking  out  emi- 
grants. The  ships  selected  for  this  purposes  were  old  vessels,  spe* 
cially  taken  up  for  the  occasion,  and  never  used  again.  They  were 
crammed  with  human  beings,  badly  provided  with  necessaries,  and 
the  consequences  were  disease  and  death.  The  persons  who  car- 
ried on  this  system  played  the  game  over  and  over  again,  with  new 
victims.  He  remembered,  in  one  of  the  letters,  an  expression  of  a 
gallant  officer,  who  said,  that  though  he  had  seen  many  slave  ships 
on  their  arrival,  with  their  hnman  cargoes,  he  had  never  seen  any 
so  loathsome  and  disgusting  as  one  of  these  passage  vessels,  which 
he  had  seen  arrive  from  Ireland.  From  reflection,  and  the  perusal 
of  these  papers,  he  must  retract  the  opinion  he  had  formed  upon 
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thU  subject ;  and  though  he  remained  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
general  principles  of  free  trade,  he  thought  a  special  case  of  excep- 
tion had  been  made  out  in  this  instance. 

18th  March,  1828. — Passengers^  Regulation  Bill. — Emigration 
Doctrine,  that  in  no  case,  and  under  no  circumstances^  were  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  free  trade  to  be  departed  from. — Mr.  Stanlbt  said,  he 
admittted  the  great  zeal  and  perseverance  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
[Mr.  William  Horton]  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which,  in  the  course  of  his  labours  in  the  comnaittee,  he 
had  attended  to  every  humane  suggestion  that  had  been  made. 
He  was  sorry,  however,  that  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  deviated  so 
much  from  the  question  before  the  House,  and  mixed  up  a  theoretical 
question  with  one  which  was  purely  practical.  With  the  opinions 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  on  the  bill,  he  fully  concurred.  The  right 
hon.  baronet,  [Sir  J.  Newport]  and  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose 
[Mr.  Hume],  had  argued  the  question  as  if  their  only  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  superabundant  population— no  matter  how — ^but 
at  the  cheapest  possible  rate.  The  representations  on  which  the 
Government  had  acted,  were,  he  contended,  such  as  they  could 
not  refuse  to  attend  to  ;  and  all  these  had  concurred  in  stating, 
that  the  colonies  would  not  receive  the  miserable  and  almost 
unserviceable  crowds  who  went  out  in  search  of  employinent. 
The  consequence  was,  that  some  such  measure  as  the  present 
was  necessary.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  had  objected  to 
the  correspondence  on  which  some  of  the  details  rested ;  but  he 
would  appeal  to  the  whole  House  whether,  if  one-twentieth  part 
of  that  correspondence  had  reached  the  hon.  member,  they  should 
ever  have  had  an  end  of  his  comments  upon  it  ?  The  hon.  member 
had  set  himself  up  as  the  apostle  of  free  trade ;  but,  admitting 
his  apostleship,  he  must  dispute  his  doctrine,  that  in  no  case,  and 
under  no  circumstances,  were  the  principles  of  free  trade  to  be 
departed  from.  The  case  before  the  House  was  one  which  called 
for  the  proposed  regulations,  and  it  would  be,  he  maintained| 
doing  great  injustice  to  the  colonists,  as  well  as  to  the  emigrants, 
if  they  were  not  adopted.  The  whole  of  the  communications 
received  on  the  subject  proved  that  those  regulations  were  neces- 
sary. He  had  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  last  bill,  but  he  could 
not  conscientiously  withhold  his  support  from  this,  or  suffer  another 
season  of  emigration  to  pass  without  having  some  regulations  in 
force,  which  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  mischiefs  that  had 
arisen  from  the  want  of  them. 
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27th  March,  1828.— Canada  Company,— Mr.  Alderman  Waith-  SSIT'SUi 
man's  motion  for  information  respecting  it.  Mr.  Stanley  said,  jjyjjj**' 
that  in  justice  to  the  company  he  felt  bound  to  state,  that  during  jyP|jMH<ii 
the  short  time  he  had  been  in  the  Colonial  Office,  he  had  found  ^  B« 

Living 

that  body  ready  to  enter  into  the  fullest  explanations  Government  Suimi 


had  a  riflrht  to  demand.  He  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  terms  Bmi  ct 
of  the  contract  had  been  definitively  settled.  Some  misapprehen-  *'^'^* 
sion  might  arise  out  of  the  expressions  used  that  night, — the 
contract  at  one  time  was  called  a  grant :  at  another,  a  sale ;  and  at 
a  third,  a  bargain  ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  he  was  satisfied  that  no 
favour  had  been  shown  to  the  Company,  but  that  they  had  obtained 
a  certain  portion  of  land,  that  it  might  be  put  into  a  state  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  payments  were  made  by  annual  instalments,  and 
no  title  was  given  to  the  Company  until  they  had  fulfilled  all  the 
preliminary  parts  of  the  engagement;  when  the  money  was  paid, 
the  title  was  given,  and  not  till  then.  He  did  not  mean  to  use  the 
words  in  an  opprobrious  sense,  but  the  fact  certainly  was,  that  the 
Company  were  a  body  of  land-jobbers.  If  the  proprietors  ever  de- 
rived any  profits  from  the  scheme,  it  could  only  be  at  a  very  remote 
period,  and  they  must  lay  out  their  money  for  many  years.  In  the 
mean  time,  heavy  expenses  must  be  incurred  ;  and,  before  it  could 
be  taken  by  settlers,  the  Company  must  confer  on  the  land  a  value 
that  could  only  be  given  to  it  by  the  disbursement  of  a  large 
capital. 

22nd  April,  1828. — Reasons  that  are  no  grounds  for  the  House  or 
individual  members. — Mr.  Stanley,  af^er  saying  that  before  the 
recess  different  sets  of  resolutions  [respecting  the  Corn  Laws]  had 
been  offered  to  the  House,  with  the  object,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  expressed 
by  their  representatives,  on  the  different  plans  which  might  be 
suggested,  and  that  the  present  was  the  first  opportunity  of  which  the 
House  could  avail  itself  to  examine  and  discuss  them,  and  to  see  how 
far  each  interest  could  concede  on  each  point  to  the  other,  added,  he 
had  not  as  yet  learned  why  the  House  of  Commons  was,  in  the 
present  session,  to  recede  from  the  path  which  it  had  chalked  out 
for  itself  in  the  last.  There  might  be  reasons  of  policy  and  ex- 
pediency why  gentlemen,  holding  responsible  situations,  might 
make  concessions  to  their  colleagues  on  points  of  national  import- 
ance, but  those  reasons  were  no  ground  for  that  House,  nor  for 
individual  members  bound  by  no  ties,  except  those  of  conscience 
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and  equity,  to  alter  the  vote  to  which  they  had  deliberately  come 
in  the  last  session. 

Same  date. — House  of  Commons  yielding  up  its  vote  to  the  House 
of  Lords. — Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  had  heard  much  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  not  only  of  the  expediency  of  gentlemen  yielding  up 
their  opinions  to  their  colleagues,  but  also  of  the  House  yielding 
up  its  deliberate  vote  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  The 
argument  might  be  very  convenient  for  official  personages,  but 
ought  to  have  no  weight  with  a  British  House  of  Commons.  The 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  send  every  measure  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  shape  which  it  deemed  most  advantageous  to  the 
public :  it  was  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  suggest  any  amendments 
which  it  deemed  expedient  upon  such  measure ;  and  then  it  was 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  decide  whether  they  would  deviate 
from  the  line  on  which  they  had  first  proceeded^  in  order  to  pass  a 
particular  measure,  rather  than  no  measure  at  all,  upon  any  par- 
ticular subject.  That,  he  apprehended,  was  the  constitutional 
course  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt,  and  that  was  the  course 
which  he  himself  would  rigidly  adhere  to. 

Same  date. — Com  Laws, — Resolutions  and  Bill  of  1827. — ResO" 
lutions  and  Bill  of  1828. — Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  without  entering 
into  the  detail  of  the  points  in  which  the  resolutions  of  this  year 
differ  from  those  of  the  last,  he  would  hazard  one  or  two  remarks 
on  the  principle  upon  which  the  bill  professed  to  be  founded. 
There  were  many  gentlemen  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
more  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  that  there  should  be  one 
price  fixed,  under  which  foreign  corn  might  always  be  imported ; 
that  the  agriculturist  should  take  the  advantage  of  good  and  bad 
times,  like  dealers  in  every  other  kind  of  produce ;  and  that  he 
should  only  be  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  home-market, 
leaving  that  to  be  corrected  by  the  foreign  market,  as  occasion 
might  require.  But  if  he  was  not  entirely  mistaken  in  the  view 
which  he  had  taken  of  this  subject,  the  great  point  was  to  secure 
the  corn-market  from  all  excessive  fluctuations  ;  and  that  was  the 
very  point  in  which  the  present  bill  was  notoriously  and  palpably 
deficient.  He  was  sorry  to  use  such  a  word,  for  he  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  [Mr.  Charles  Grant]  who  had 
framed  this  bill,  but  he  must,  nevertheless,  designate  it  by  the  title 
of  a  disingenuous  bill.  He  must  say,  that  when  it  was  held  out  to 
the  agricultural  interest  as  a  premium  on  the  bill  which  had  been 
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proposed  last  year,  it  was  the  most  palpable  fallacy  that  was  ever  ^.jJj'pjMte 
attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  a  House  of  Commons.     True  it  was,  §JJJ^[J***^ 
that  at  a  certain  price  it  afforded  greater  protection  to  the  agricultural  p'i'{]|^*fU^'" 
interest,  but  it  was  exactly  at  that  price  to  which  corn  had  never  by  BmiBwt 
arrived  in  the  last  year,  and  to  which  he  did  not  expect  it  would  Sut««DCB. 
ever  arrive  again.     He  was  desirous  that  corn  should  be  at  a  low      Bari  of 
rate,  but  he  was  still  more  desirous  that  it  should  be  had  at  a  fixed         *  ^* 
and  definite  rate,  and  that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  those  rapid 
fluctuations  which  were  equally  ruinous  to  the  consumer  and  the 
producer.     Up  to  SBs,,  there  was  less  protection  for  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  under  the  bill  of  this  year,  than  there  was  under  that 
of  the  last,  and  so  far  it  was  favourable  to  those  who  stickled  for 
low  prices.     The  great  fault,  however,  of  the  present  bill  was,  that 
we  had  prohibition  when  we  did  not  want  it,  and  protection  when 
we  needed  it  least ;  for  it  gave  protection  under  high,  and  with* 
drew  it  under  low  prices.     The  bill  of  last  year  proceeded  upon  a 
straight- forward,  consistent,  and  intelligible  principle, — the  bill  of 
this  year  proceeded  on  no  other  than  an  **  ad  captandum  **  principle, 
seeking  to  conciliate  one  side  by  the  offer  of  low,  and  the  other  by 
the  offer  of  high  prices,  and  making  them  both  liable  to  the  danger 
of  fluctuating  prices.     On  these  principles  he  should  support  the 
motion   which   the   hon.   member  for   Wareham    [Mr.   Calcrafl] 
intended  to  submit,  at  some  future  opportunity,  to  the  House.     If 
brought  forward  as  an  amendment  to  the  present  bill,  he  should 
certainly  support  the  resolutions  which  Mr.  Canning  had  proposed 
in  the  last  session,  and  which  were  then  carried  by  acclamation,  at 
least  by  an  overwhelming  majority.     The  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  expressed  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Canning's 
bill.     He  had  as  yet  seen  no  just  ground  for  departing  from  it.     It 
was  founded  on  a  clear  and  intelligible  principle,  on  which,  though 
it  might  not  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  all  parties  could  at  least 
meet  without  collision.     There  were  not,  however,  any  two  parties 
who  could  meet  on  this  bill,  and  say,  that  there  was  a  price  settled 
in  it,  in  the  propriety  of  which  they  both  concurred.     The  hon. 
member  for  Dorsetshire  [Mr.  Portman]  had  expressed  his  desire  to 
support  the  bill  of  last  year,  as  far  as  it  extended  to  the  low  scale 
of  prices.     He  (Mr.  Stanley)  hoped  that  the  agricultural  interest 
would  agree  with  the  view  which  he  and  his  friends  had  taken  of 
this  part  of  the  question,  and  would  consent  to  admit  both  the 
ascending  and  descending  scale  of  duties  6xed  by  Mr,  Canning. 
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Same  date.  —  Corn  Laws. — Fixed  Permanent  Duty. — The  nest 
ibjilT*"**  ^"'  plan.—Scale  of  1827  better  than  that  of  1828. — Mr.  Staklet 
prcMcd  in  said,  he  had  yet  to  learn  what  had  induced  the  Goyemment  to  pre- 
fer  the  present  measure  to  that  of  last  year.  He  was  certainly 
inclined  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  abstractedly  supported  a  fixed 
permanent  duty.  But  feeling  that  it  was  impracticable  to  carry 
such  a  measure,  he  felt  that  the  next  best  plan  would  be,  to  adopt 
such  a  scale  of  duties  as  would  keep  the  price  of  com  as  low  as 
possible,  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  agriculturist  a  fair  profit. 
Still  adhering  to  that  principle,  he  conceived  the  scale  of  last  year 
to  be  much  better  than  that  now  proposed.  It  was  said  that  this 
measure  would  bring  high  prices  to  the  agriculturists,  and  procure 
cheap  corn  for  the  poor,  neither  of  which  objects  it  was  likely  to 
efiect.  As  compared  with  the  bill  of  last  year,  the  proposition 
now  made  gave  little  or  no  protection  to  the  agriculturist,  while  it 
was  so  framed,  as  not  to  confer  any  benefit,  by  a  reduction  of  price, 
on  the  poor. 

2nd  May,  1828. — Canada — If  exclusive  privileges  f9ere  giten  to 
the  Church  of  Englandy  it  would  he  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
sound  policy. — Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson's  motion  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  civil  government  of  Canada.  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  he  was  desirous  not  to  provoke  any  hostile  feeling; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  the  case  would  be  imper- 
fectly treated  before  the  committee,  if  the  inquiry  was  not  conducted 
into  the  state  of  the  Canadas  generally,  and  if  the  committee  did 
not  advert  to  the  ecclesiastical  question,  which  should  now  at  once 
and  for  ever  be  settled.  He  was  ready  to  contend,  if  he  were 
sitting  on  the  committee,  that  if  any  exclusive  privileges  were  given 
to  the  Church  of  England,  not  only  would  the  measure  be  repug- 
nant to  every  principle  of  sound  legislation,  but  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  act  of  1791,  under  which  the  reserves 
were  made  for  the  Protestant  clergy.  He  trusted  the  whole  subject 
would  be  fully  discussed  in  the  committee ;  for,  if  he  understood 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  it  was  to  go  into  all  the  questions  affected 
by  the  act  of  1791.  He  hoped  that  the  House  would  carefully 
guard  Canada  against  the  evils  which  religious  dissensions  had  pro- 
duced in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  They  had  seen  the  evil 
consequences  at  home.  God  forbid  they  should  not  profit  by 
experience,  and  especially  in  legislating  for  a  people  bordering  on 
a  country  where  religious  intolerance  was  unknown.     It  was  im- 
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portant  that   his    Majesty's   Canadian   subjects  should  not  have  ^P*"*p^w|i^ 
occasion  to  look  across  the  narrow  boundary  that  separated  them  Q«etiion«aad 
from  the  United  States,  and  see  anythinfi:  there  to  envy.  cxprcucd  im 

'  /  B  J  Parliament 

by  Bmineat 

Same  date. — In  revising  the  Canadian  constitution,  the  principles  Sutetmen. 
of  a  liberal  policy  should  be  borne  in  mind. — Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  BanVr 
trusted,  that  in  revising  the  constitution  by  which  the  Canadians  ^^' 
held  their  dearest  rights,  and  the  security  of  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty, Parliament  would  bear  in  mind  the  principles  of  a  liberal 
policy,  and  be  checked  by  none  of  the  considerations,  which  at 
home  perhaps  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  with  respect  to  previous 
interests  and  existing  prejudices.  There  they  might  begin  de  novo; 
there  they  might  follow  the  most  unfettered  liberality — the  soundest 
and  most  prudent  policy  they  could  adopt ;  there  they  might  enter 
into  a  noble  rivalry  with  the  United  States.  They  might  thus 
preserve  their  friendly  relations  with  Canada,  both  as  to  the  parent 
state,  while  she  remained  a  colony,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
she  became  independent^as  an  ally.  If  ever  the  Canadas  separated 
from  this  country,  as  they  must  some  day  or  other  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  it  was  in  our  power  still  to  retain  their  friendship, 
but  on  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  Parliament  depended  that 
power.  He,  therefore,  entreated  the  Committee  to  do  justice  to 
both  parties,  to  sacrifice  nothing  to  national  prejudice,  but  to  keep 
constantly  in  view  that  the  interests  of  a  great  country  were  at 
stake,  and  that  it  was  their  duty,  by  just  measures,  to  establish 
that  friendly  and  intimate  relation,  which  he  trusted  would  ever 
subsist  between  this  country  and  Canada. 

Same  date. —  United  States  of  America. — Mr.  Stanley  said, 
when  they  looked  at  the  United  States,  they  must  see  that  after  all 
the  quarrels  they  had  had  with  that  power  ;  after  a  bloody  revolu- 
tionary war,  founded  on  principle,  and  therefore  the  more  bitter  in 
its  characteri  which  was  justice  on  one  side^  and  oppression  on  the 
other,  all  unfriendly  feelings  had  disappeared  ;  and  they  must 
find,  as  he  knew  well  by  personal  experience,  that  in  America,  so 
thoroughly  convinced  were  the  people  of  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
policy,  and  so  strong  were  the  ties  of  a  common  ongin,  that  an 
English  gentleman,  travelling  in  that  great  republic,  was  sure  to 
meet  with  the  most  hospitable  reception.  That  great  country  was 
proud  to  acknowledge  its  relationship  to  England,  and  to  recognize 
the  love  and  attachment  it  yet  felt  to  the  mother  country,  and  would 
feel  for  ages. 
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■pmi^Pobik  ^^'^  May,  1828. — Mr.  Hume. — Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  was  sure 
gjlJj^^***  that  credit  would  be  given  to  the  honourable  member  for  Aberdeen, 
p'rita****  *■    for  his  incessant  exertions  to  curb  the  public  expenditure. 

Urimg  Same  date. — Mr.  Canning, — Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  Mr.  Canning 

_^"'  had  adopted  those  liberal  measures  which  a  minority  of  that  House 
^^^  had  for  years  advocated  and  recommended,  by  endeavouring  to 
keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — not  to  go  before  it — and 
always  judiciousiy  taking  care  that  that  House  should  not  lag  be- 
hind. On  this  it  was  that  he  wished  to  build  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Canning's  fame, — not  upon  great  talents,  which  might  be  misapplied, 
— not  upon  eloquence,  which  might  be  abused.  No  doubt,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  political  life,  he  must  have  had  a  devious  and 
difficult  course  to  pursue ;  and  though  he  might  perhaps,  at  times, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  lean  on  one  side,  he  had,  nevertheless, 
steadily  pursued  that  course  which  he  believed  would  lead  to  his 
country's  good.  But  though  the  man  was  dead,  he  trusted  that  his 
spirit  still  remained  among  them,  and  that  the  same  liberal  policy 
would  be  continued  to  be  acted  upon  which  he  had  so  happily  been 
the  means  of  introducing. 

19th  May,  1828. — Balance  of  Power  between  the  Agricultural  and 
Manufacturing  interests. — Mr.  Stanley  said,  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interest  was  unknown 
to  the  constitution.  The  only  balance  which  the  constitution  re- 
cognised was  a  balance  between  the  three  estates ;  and,  in  consi- 
dering the  composition  of  the  other  House,  let  it  be  recollected 
that  in  the  aristocracy,  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  agricultural 
formed,  not  merely  the  majority,  but  the  sole  interest.  God  forbid 
that  they  should  not  have  that  influence  to  which  their  rank  and  pro- 
perty entitled  them ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  mixed  and  varied  as  they  were. 
They  had  knights  of  the  shire,  who,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  took 
care  of  the  agricultural  interests  ;  but  all  the  others  were  burgesses, 
representing  the  interests  of  different  cities  and  towns. 

Same  date. — A  borough  forfeiting  its  right  to  send  members  to 
Parliamentt  other  burgesses  should  be  sent  from  some  other  tonm. — 
Debate  on  the  East  Retford  Disfranchisement  Bill.  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  he  could  not  see  why,  if  a  borough  became  so  corrupt  as  to 
forfeit  its  right  of  sending  burgesses  to  Parliament,  other  burgesses 
should  not  be  sent  from  some  other  town  less  likely  to  abuse  its 
privilege,  so  as  to  place  the  representation  by  burgesses  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  was  before. 
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Same  date. — Reform, — Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  question  of  reform  Opiniont 

.  ^  -  -  npon  Pvbll 

had  been  mentioned.     He  was  not  a  friend  to  most  of  the  plans  of  Qnettioiia 
reform  which  had  been  introduced,  but  to  this  kind  of  reform  he  expreurd  i 
would  give  his  hearty  concurrence.     Let  each  case  of  gross  abuse  by  Bmineo 
be  taken  as  it  occurred,  and  a  remedy  be  applied,  and  thus  would  gcM^en. 
the  evils  complained  of  be  diminished,  not  by  violence,  but  gra- 
dually, as  they  arose  : — 

"  Utor  permisso,  caudsque  pilos  ut  equins 
Paullatim  vello :  et  demo  unum,  demo  et  item  uouro; 
Dum  cadat  elasus  ratione  rueotis  acenri, 


itt 


23rd  June,  1828. — /IppUcation  of  surplus  of  monies  for  liquida- 
tion of  claims  of  British  subjects  against  France, — Mn  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor's  motion,  that  the  resolutions  stated  in  the  note  * 
should  be  adopted  by  the  House.  The  money  was  spent  upon 
Buckingham  Palace.  Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  no  man,  let  his 
political  feelings  be  what  they  might,  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  say,  that  this  was  not  a  misappropriation  of  the  public 
money.  If  it  was  to  be  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  a  loan, 
where  were  the  words  in  the  act  that  empowered  the  Woods  and 
Forests  to  borrow  ?  And  where,  again,  was  the  clause  that  era- 
powered  them  to  lend  money  which  they  so  borrowed?  It  was  a 
proceeding  utterly  unconstitutional  and  inconsistent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  Parliament. 

27th  June,  1828. — Wellington  Ministry. — Mr.  Stanley  said, 
that  upon  the  general  question,  as  to  the  expectations  of  the  present 
ministry,  he  could  only  say  that,  looking  to  those  who  had  seceded 
from  the  ministry,  and  to  those  who  remained  in  it,  his  hopes  of 
advantage  to  the  country  from  the  administration  were  very  scanty  ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  for  anything  to  diminish  those  hopes,  it 

*  Resolved  :  That  it  appears,  from  the  papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  this  House, 
that  the  commissioners  of  liquidation,  arbitration,  and  deposit  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  claims  of  British  subjects,  against  the  government  of  France,  under  the  act  of  the 
59  Geo.  3.  cap.  31,  did,  at  different  times,  by  orders  from  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  theTreasui^,  pay  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  the  following 
sums  of  money  ;  that  is  to  say,  £100,000  on  the  10th  of  March,  1826;  £35.000 
on  the  Rth  of  February,  1827  ;  £100,000  on  the  26th  of  March,  1827  ;  £15,000 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1827  ;  amounting  altogether  to  the  sum  of  £250,000  ;  with- 
out any  communication  to  this  House,  and  without  any  vote  or  address  of  this 
House  to  authorize  the  same,  though  Parliament  was  sitting  at  the  time  the  said 
different  sums  were  issued. 

Resolved  :  That  the  application  of  any  rum  of  unappropriated  money,  or  sur- 
pluses of  funds,  to  uses  not  voted  or  addressed  for  by  Parliament,  is  a  misapplication 
of  the  public  money,  and  a  fiolation  of  the  privileges  of  this  House. 

VOL.  I. — 1853.  F 
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would  be  the  language  which  he  had  heard  within  these  walls.  When 
he  heard  a  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  say,  that  upoa 
the  question  of  free  trade  his  mind  was  a  piece  of  blank  paper ; 
when  he  heard  the  landed  interest  declare  that  they  at  last  looked 
with  confidence  to  a  ministry,  from  which  they  expected  a  prefer- 
ence to  their  interests  over  those  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial classes  ;  when  he  heard  language  like  this,  he  owned  it 
appeared  to  him  very  suspicious,  and  it  led  him  to  suppose,  that  a 
change  of  men  did  actually  produce  a  change  of  measures. 

Same  date. — East  Retford  Disfranchisement  Bill, — Mr.  Stanlet 
said,  although  his  view  of  the  bill  remained  unaltered,  now  that  the 
franchise  was  given  up  to  the  agricultural  interest,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  have  a  declaration  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
[Mr.  Peel,]  that  the  next  forfeited  franchise  should  be  transferred 
to  some  great  town,  such  as  Manchester  or  Birmingham. 

1st  July,  1 828. — Baron  de  Bode's  Case, — Mr.  Stanley  moved  that 
his  petition,  relative  to  an  award  of  the  Commissioners  of  French 
claims,  might  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

4th  July,  1828. — Reasons  for  voting  for  the  reduction  of  the  office 
of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance, — Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  did 
not  consider  that  the  causes  for  the  reduction  of  this  office  were 
most  imperative  and  peremptory  ;  but,  looking  to  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  he  conceived  that  any  reduction  which 
could  be  conveniently  made  in  the  public  service  should  be  effected. 
He  therefore  felt  bound  to  give  his  vote  now,  as  the  Finance 
Committee  had  done,  for  the  reduction  of  this  office,  not  because  its 
reduction  was  called  for  more  imperatively  than  that  of  other 
offices,  but  because  it  could  be  conveniently  dispensed  with,  and 
because  the  duties  of  the  department  could  be  as  well  performed 
by  one  officer  as  by  two.  * 

7ih  July,  1828. — The  Wellington  Government. — Mr.  Stanley 
said,  that  the  government  was  half  civil^  half  military. 

Same  date. — Affections  of  the  People  of  Canada, — Mr.  Stanley 
said,  that  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Canada  were  the  only 
fortifications  which  the  mother  country  could  depend  upon  for  the 
preservation  of  the  colony. 
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10th  February,  1829. — The  Roman  CatftoUc  /Association. — Mr.  Opiniow 
Secretary  PeeFs  bill  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  associations  Q«ie»iion« 
or  assemblies  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  was  not  to  be  dis-  expreiMd  ii 
guised  that  the  bill,  which  was  about  to  be  brought  in,  was  for  the  h"£Sm^\ 
suppression,  not  of  associations  generally,  but  of  the  Catholic  suMuneik 
Association  in  particular.  With  regard  to  that  body,  although  he 
was  far  from  approving  the  wl^ole  of  their  conduct ;  although  he 
thought  they  had  shown  much  folly,  and  had  frequently  injured 
their  own  cause,  and  retarded  the  attainment  of  their  own  ends,  he 
nevertheless  could  not  consent  to  stigmatise  them  with  all  the 
epithets  which  were  applied  to  them  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  in  the  address  from  that  House,  which  was  an  echo  of  the 
speech.  It  was  true  that  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  was 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ;  but  oppression  and 
exclusion  were  also  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ; 
and  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  that 
those  who  were  oppressed  and  excluded  should  endeavour  to  make 
their  grievances  known,  or  should  endeavour  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  union,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  justice,  in  their 
collective  capacity^  which  was  hopeless  while  they  sought  for  it  as 
individuals.  It  was  true  that  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
was  dangerous.  It  was  dangerous  that  the  people  of  a  country 
should  look  up  to  any  public  body  distinct  from  the  government, 
opposed  to  the  government,  and  monopolizing  their  attachment  and 
obedience.  This  was  the  danger  which  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man said  it  was  necessary  Parliament  should  consider  of  the  best 
mode  of  terminating. 

Same  date. — Mr.  Peel. — The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. — Mr. 
Stanley  said,  he  had  often  felt  it  his  painful  duty  to  differ  from 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  upon  many  questions,  and  upon  none 
more  decidedly  than  upon  this  vital  question  of  affording  relief  to 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  he  should  feel  ashamed  of  himself  if  he 
hesitated  to  come  forward  and  express  his  opinion  that  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  had  done  himself  the  highest  credit,  by  the 
course  which  he  had  pursued,  in  the  difficult  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed.  No  man,  who  had  listened  to  the  various 
speeches  which  had  been  made  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman, 
but  must  be  quite  sensible  that  he  felt  deeply  the  sacrifices  which 
a  sense  of  duty  compelled  him  to  make.  To  that  rigid  sense  of 
duty  the  right  honorable  gentleman  had  evidently  sacrificed  all 
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private — all  personal  considerations.     He  had  sacri6ced — and  he 
must  liave  well  known  at  the  time  that  he  was  doing  soothe  power 
and  influence  which  he  had  long  possessed  over  a  large  and  re- 
spectable body  of  individuals.     He  had  even  sacrificed  something 
of  reputation.     He  had  sacrificed  all  this  ;  and  yet,  in  his  opinion, 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  had  conducted  himself  with  perfect 
consistency  and  honor.     The  right  honorable  gentleman  had  found 
himself  placed  between  two  difficulties,  from  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  extricate  himself.    He  had  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  die  course  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  conscien- 
tiously pursued.     He  had  only  a  choice  of  evils.     He  did  choose, 
and  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  himself,   and    thereby'  proved  himself 
superior  to  that  feeling  of  pride,  which  would  dignify  a  pertinacious 
adherence  to  an  opinion  once  expressed  by  the  name  of  consistency, 
and  showed  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  be  thought  to  have  been 
bullied  or  intimidated.     He  might,  if  he  had  chosen  to  retire  from 
office,  have  received  the  praise  of  his  party,  and  been  lauded  to 
the  skies,  as  the  victim  and  martyr  of  Protestantism.     But  by  so 
doing,  he  might  have   done  much   to   render  more   difficult   the 
settlement  of  that  question,  which,  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  was 
now  about  to  be  carried,  which  had  convulsed   the  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and,  without  the  settlement  of  which,  it  was 
in  vain  to  look  for  the    establishment  of  peace  or  prosperity  in 
the  land.     He  might  have  gained  a  temporary  popularity,  but  he 
would  have  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  country ;  he  might  have  pre- 
served his  consistency,  but  it  would  have  been  at  the  price  of  the 
tranquillity  and  the  security  of  the  empire. 


Same  date. — The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BilL — Those  by  nhom  it 
was  at  length  carried. — The  faction  by  whom  it  was  still  opposed, — Mr. 
Stanley  said,  that  in  congratulating  the  country  on  the  settlement 
of  this  great  question,  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  on  his  side 
of  the  house  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  advert  to  those  by  whom  it 
was  at  length  carried.  It  was  impossible  that  those  who  had  always 
thought  with  him  on  the  subject  could  stop  to  regret  that  they  had 
not  themselves  been  able  to  accomplish  the  measure,  which  they 
had  so  long  and  so  perseveringly  advocated.  Let  it  be  their  satis- 
factory consolation,  that  their  persevering  endeavours  had  led  to  the 
present  happy  result;  that  the  cause  of  truth,  the  cause  of  justice, 
the  cause  of  liberality  was  finally  triumphant ;  for  the  faction  by 
whom  it  was  still  opposed  were  as  insignificant  in  numbers,  as  tliey 
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were  undistinguished  in  talent — a  faction  who  resisted  everything  Oiiiiitoiw 
in  the  shape  of  improvement,  or  amelioration,  m  denance  of  all  Qyttow 
changes  in  circumstances  or  time, — a  faction  who,  having  formerly  exprncd  u 
laid  claim  to  exclusive  loyalty,  now  indulged  in  the  most  vehement  by  BmiMDt 
vituperation  of  his  Majesty's  government,  scarcely  exceeded  by  sutmnMo. 
the  seditious  language  in  which  the  printed  organs  of  their  political      ^jj^or 
opinions  vented  their  hireling  effusions,— effusions  which  put  to       D«rhjr. 
blush  the  harangues  of  the  most  petulent  agitators  in  Ireland. 

Same  date. — No  measure  could  put  an  end  at  once  to  Irish  dis^ 
tresses  and  difficulties, — Repeal  of  Roman  Catholic  Disabilities. — 
Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  or  from  the 
House,  that  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  any  measure  whatever 
could  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  the  distresses  and  difficulties  which  a 
long  course  of  bad  government  had  entailed  on  Ireland.  Nothing 
short  of  omnipotent  power  could  by  one  word  bring  light  out  of 
darkness,  or  order  out  of  chaos.  The  Almighty  alone  could  give 
forth  the  splendid  fiat,  **  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;" 
'*  rebuke  the  winds  and  seas,  and  immediately  there  was  a  great 
calm.**  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  settlement  of  this  great 
question,  which,  during  so  long  a  period,  had  continued  to  convulse 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  agitation  and  dis- 
turbance, had  interrupted  all  the  social  relations,  broken  down  the 
political  institutions,  poisoned  the  fountain  of  justice  at  its  very 
source,  and  made  the  constitution,  as  it  were,  a  dead  letter — it 
was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  settlement  of  this  question,  and 
the  repeal  oT  the  existing  disabilities  would  put  an  end  at  once  to 
such  a  state  of  things.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  men,  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  law  not  as  a  protection,  not  as  a  wholesome 
restraint,  but  as  a  severe  and  arbitrary  curb,  as  fetters  upon  their 
rights,  should  at  once  settle  into  habits  of  tranquillity  and  obedience, 
or  look  at  the  law  with  the  same  feeling  as,  he  was  happy  to  say,  it 
was  regarded  in  this  part  of  the  empire. 

26th  March,  1829. — Lower  class  of  Irishmen  and  the  Welsh. — 
Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  Welsh  generally  looked  upon  the  lower 
class  of  Irishmen  with  dislike,  as  they  came  into  England  after 
employment,  and  under- worked  them  in  the  market. 

2nd  April,  1829. — Church  Property, — Mr.  Stanley's  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  respecting  the  leasing 
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pisioM  power  of  Bishops  and  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  in  Ireland.     Mr. 

S^"iions  Stanley  said,  no  man  would  resist  any  attempts  on  the  property 

^!l^^im  of  the   Church   in  England   or  Ireland  more  than  he  would  do. 

y'iliiiiaent  Spoliation  of  the  church  was  not  his  object,  but  security. 

IvIoK 

l4lCMIICB* 

5th  June,  1829. — Canadian  Constitution, — The  Legislative  Cbun- 

Bwby,  cil. — Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  could  have  wished  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  legislative  council  was  established  was  less  prevalent. 
It  was  impossible  to  concur  in  the  policy  of  such  a  body,  in  a  colony 
where  the  tendency  of  public  feeling  was  quite  the  other  way. 
He  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  not 
to  be  so  much  influenced  by  a  council,  consisting  of  the  officers 
of  government.  He  would  not  say  that  they  were  the  passive  tools 
of  government,  but  he  could  not  look  to  their  conduct  for  some 
years  past  without  thinking  that  there  was  more  influence  of  go- 
vernment amongst  them,  than  was  consistent  with  the  complete 
independence  of  a  legislative  body. 

18th  February,  1830. — Parliamentary  Reform, — The  Marquis  of 
BlandforcTs  Bill,* — Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
being  called  upon  to  give  his  vote  one  way  or  another,  to  declare 
that  he  would  vote  against  the  bill.  He  could  not  support  a  bill 
now  which  he  knew  he  must  oppose  hereaAer. 

19th  February,  1830. — Troops, — Mr.  Stanley  objected  to  the 
amount  of  men  retained  to  supply  the  place  of  those  in  the  colonies, 
which  he  recollected  very  well  the  Secretary  at  War  stated,  in  his  ex- 
amination before  the  Finance  Committee,  to  be  in  proportion  of  four 
to  six ;  that  is,  that  for  every  sixty  men  we  had  in  the  colonies,  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  forty  in  this  country. 

5th  March,  1830. — Parliamentary  Rtform. — America, — Ballot, — 
East  Retford  Bill.  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
election  should  be  taken  by  ballot.  Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  if  the 
object  of  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Clare,  in  proposing 
this  clause,  were  to  deprive  the  higher  orders  of  their  legitimate 
influence   in  the  State,  it   was  an  object   which  he  could  never 

*  The  ensuing  is  the  title  of  the  bill, — A  Bill  to  restore  the  Coastitutional  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  to  secure  for  ever  the 
purity  of  representation,  and  the  freedom  of  eleclion  of  Memben  to  serve  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament. 
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lend  his  aid  to  accomplish.     The  influence  of  rank  and  property  OpinioM 
was  an  influence  recognized  by  the  English  constitution,  and  inter-  QnrMiom 
woven  with  its  representative  system.     Although  he  was  a  friend  expreMcd  i 
to  Parliamentary  reform  to  a  certain  extent,  he  should  be  sorry  to  by  EmiMa 
see  our  representation  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  America.  siaictmcB. 
He  believed,  that  even  in  America  there  were  great  doubts  enter- 
tained whether  the  voting  by  ballot  was  a  successful  experiment. 
He  hoped  that  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Clare  would 
not  persist  in  bringing  up  this  crude  shadow  of  a  clause,  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  not  a  clause  ;  but  that  he  would  digest  a  clause 
explaining  the  details  of  his  system,  and  would  propose  it  hereafler 
as  a  rider  to  the  bill. 

28th  April,  1830. — Don  Miguel, — Conclusion  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
speech  in  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Charles  Grant's  motion  respecting 
the  affair  at  Terceira.*     Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  might  happen  that 

*  Mr.  Charles  Grant  moved  the  ensuing  Resolutions : — That,  prior  to  the  12th 
of  December,  1828,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Donna  Maria  II.,  had  been  recognised 
by  his  Majesty,  and  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  to  be  legitimate  Queen  of 
Portugal  ;  and  that,  at  the  period  above-named,  the  said  Queen  was  residing  in 
this  country,  and  had  been  received  by  his  Majesty  with  the  accustomed  honors  of 
her  royal  rank. 

That,  on  the  said  I2th  of  December,  the  island  of  Terceira,  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  was  governed  by  authorities,  civil  and  military,  in  alle- 
giance to  her  Majesty. 

That,  on  the  said  1 2th  of  December,  instructions  were  given  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  stating  that  a  considerable  number  of  Portuguese 
soldiers,  and  other  foreigners,  were  about  to  sail  in  transports  from  Plymouth  to 
Falmouth,  and  it  is  supposed  they  intend  making  an  attack  on  Terceira,  or  other  of 
the  Western  Isles  ;  and  his  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  command  that  a  naval 
force  should  be  immediately  dispatched  to  interrupt  any  such  attempt,  you  are 
hereby  required  and  diiected  to  take  the  ship  and  sloop  named  in  the  margin  under 
your  command,  and  to  proceed  with  all  practical  expedition  to  Terceira ;  and 
having  ascertained  that  you  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  island  before  the 
transports  alluded  to,  you  will  remain  yourself  at  Angra  or  Praia,  or  cruising  close 
to  the  island,  in  the  most  advisable  position  for  interrupting  any  vessels  arriving  off 
it ;  and  you  will  detach  the  other  ship  as  you  shall  deem  best  for  preventing  the 
aforesaid  force  from  reaching  any  of  the  other  islands. 

That,  on  the  arrival  of  the  naval  force  sent  to  Terceira,  in  pursuance  of  these  in- 
structions, the  commanding  officer  found  that  island  in  possession  of,  and  governed 
by,  the  authorities  above-mentioned. 

That,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1829,  a  number  of  Portuguese,  subjects  or 
soldiers  of  her  said  Majesty,  voluntarily  left  this  country,  with  a  view  of  repairing 
to  the  said  island,  and  that  their  departure  and  destination  were  known  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's government;  that  they  appear  to  have  embarked  and  sailed  in  unarmed 
merchant  ships,  to  have  been  unaccompanied  by  any  naval  force,  and  themselves 
without  any  arms  or  ammunition  of  war. 

That  these  unarmed  merchant  ships  and  passengers  were  prevented  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's naval  forces,  sent  for  the  purpose,  from  entering  the  harbour  of  Porto  Praia ; 
and  that  after  they  bad  been  fired  into,  and  blood  had  been  spilled,  they  were  com- 
pelled, under  the  threat  of  the  further  use  of  force,  again  to  proceed  to  sea,  and 
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ere  lockz  tbe  islmd  of  Tcsveirm  mi^t  be  meiged  in  the  empire  of 
DoD  MigoeL  umI  he  migbt  bKoooe  -*  de  facto**  what  "de  jare  " 
he  nerer  CDoldf  the  90v^eiej|gn  of  the  vhole  Portuguese  dominions ; 
hot  should  we  be  90  disgivord  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
lecc^uiBg  him  as  the  monareh  9i  Porro^ ;  let  it  neTer  be  fbr- 
gotten  bj  vs.  it  nercr  wonU  be  farpxten  bv  the  rest  of  Europe, 
that  he  had  movatcd  die  diroBe  of  Portngal  br  English  assistance 
— a  thiooe  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  ooantrjinefi,  who  were 
lured  to  des^roctSoti  br  the  rain  hc^  of  finding  S3nnpathy  and 
assistance  ^rom  Bntaxa,  and  wre  finaDj  deserted  and  betrayed, 
under  tbe  sfumoos  present  of  meieniig:  British  neutrality. 

10>ih  Mar.  lN5^\--5aipv.— .Vmf  rf  /uAWm/.— Mr.  Staklet 
sud,  that  eoTemment  os^t  not  to  be  aDowed  to  cootinne  a  high 
salarr.  on  the  prKeoce  of  the  siz^uiir  merit  of  each  indiTidaal  who 
filled  the  oSce«  ix  if  they  did  so.  the  excepbon  would  then  become 
the  ra3e.  and  the  sc:ic=^  merh  of  each  cmerament  ofBoer  would 
he  pkaded  j^aiass  the  ledunkui  of  his  saiary. 

i::b  J»e.  1^<.\--R^il/5tf'  Loot  m  /rvindL— Mr.  Staklet 
saxL  tha:  b^shoc^*  ^izids  in  Inrlifid  vvre  much  neglected  owing  to 
the  i^ir;.  :ba:  aecdfefr  laaOMvd  lue  teBui  hai  any  motii-es  to  improre 


SiiLirs  cr  ExTxvrs^  rxvML  rsx  DrajiTxs  ixsrucmse  mx  Pkqpkktt 
ToL  jk^:"  Isc.-t^xT  Tjlx.  IX  Csxoscij^sxxi  Osj>Ka. 


Ejktntf*:  XVUL — S^Ktrrr^  T^  5w  :$::.5 

ILxaa;  o:"  CoBWBCc*.  ^4::^.  I>.\5. — Mr,  Arj^X5Tv>x  :  Wiih  reicaid 
t,^  :*a:  sc^fv-w^  ce  t.-',xv'^ii  xts^^u:  rr^c  fCT^raoKCX  securities,  I 
kscv  ptfc^'cly  wtfil  t^e  ir^'l^-Twr  vr.cc  j.as  always  been  felt  upon 
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this  subject,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  expected,  at  the 
present  time,  that  that  kind  of  property  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  bear  its  share  in  the  general  contribution.  The  question  now  is, 
not  what  species  of  property  shall  be  exempted,  but  in  what  pro- 
portion each  species  shall  contribute  ?  It  certainly  is  intended  that 
this  kind  of  property  shall  be  made  contributory,  though  it  is  not 
in  cTery  instance. 

Extract  XIX. — Property  Tax,  a.d.  1 803. — Persons  not  being  British 

subjects  having  property  in  the  Funds, 

House  of  Commons,  June,  1803. — Mr.  Addington  :  All  agents 
for  foreigners,  and  persons  not  being  British  subjects,  having  pro- 
perty in  the  funds,  will  be  exempted, — the  committee  will  feel  that 
they  could  not  with  justice  have  been  included  in  this  impost. 
When  I  say  foreigners,  I  mean  those  not  resident  in  England. 

Extract  XX. — Income  Tax,  a.d.  1803. — Incomes  of  unequal  dura^ 
tion. — Produce  of  industry, — Permanent  income. 

House  of  Commons,  July,  1803. — Debate  on  the  Property  Duty 
Bill.  Mr.  Alderman  Combe  said,  he  had  always  opposed  an  income 
tax,  because  it  raised  an  equal  sum  upon  incomes  of  unequal  duration, 
upon  the  precarious  produce  of  industry,  and  upon  permanent  income. 

Extract   XXI.— Property  Duty   Bill,   a.d.    1803.— 7%e   Funds,— 

Land. — Trade, 

House  of  Commons,  July,  1803. — Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  funds  ought  to  be  taxed  in  a  larger  proportion  than 
land,  because  the  latter  was  subject  to  many  burthens  from  which 
the  former  was  exempted.  As  to  the  tax  on  trade,  his  grand  objection 
was,  that  if  the  tax  were  to  be  levied  at  all,  it  should  be  equally 
collected,  and  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  impossible,  unless  by  the 
establishment  of  an  inquisition,  which  would  be  much  more  in- 
tolerable than  any  tax.  Could  any  man  who  felt  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence endure  such  a  measure  ?  It  was  such  an  outrage  upon 
the  popular  opinion,  as  a  prudent  minister  ought  to  iiave  avoided. 
If  the  tax,  however,  was  to  be  persisted  in,  equality  of  payment 
was  desirable,  but  how  was  that  to  be  obtained  ?  By  disclosures 
which  could  not  be  enforced  but  by  a  violation  of  every  principle 
of  freedom. 
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Extract  XXII.— a.d.  1803.— Some  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Obfections  to  Mr. 
Addingion's  Property  Duty  Bill. — Property  should  be  left  to  find 
its  own  level. 

House  of  Coraraons,  July,  1803. — Mr,  Pitt  said,  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  there  were  many  of  which  he  strongly 
disapproved.  The  modes  of  disposing  of  capital  should  not  be 
interfered  with  through  the  operation  of  a  partial  tax,  tending  to 
encourage  the  application  of  that  capital  to  one  mode  in  preference 
to  another.  Those  modes  were  various.  One  man  likes  to  employ 
bis  capital  in  a  business  which  requires  great  labour,  and  from 
which  he  looks  for  proportionate  profits ;  another  seeks  to  derive 
profit  from  his  capital  in  great  risks  ;  and  a  third  chooses  to  indulge 
in  idleness,  and  to  enjoy  a  small  profit  in  security.  Of  the 
latter,  some  resort  to  the  funds,  and  others  to  land.  Any  attempt 
to  meddle,  by  a  legislative  measure,  with  this,  the  usual  and  spon- 
taneous distribution  of  property,  would  be  highly  unjust,  and  tend 
to  violate  the  very  character  of  an  income  tax.  The  great  mass  of 
property  to  be  found  in  this  country  should  be  left  to  find  its  own 
level.  If  taxes  are  to  be  levied,  they  should  be  accommodated  to 
the  present  state  of  property,  which  should  in  no  case  be  disturbed. 
Every  man  had,  to  be  sure,  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  capital  as 
he  pleased.  But,  in  a  country  like  this,  it  would  be  unwise  to  en- 
courage any  man  by  a  partial  tax  to  give  his  capital  a  particular 
direction ;  yet  such  was  the  tendency  of  certain  clauses,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  corrected  in  the  Committee.  The  tax  upon  income 
should,  according  to  its  principle,  be  universal,  and  no  man  should 
be  suffered  to  escape  its  operation,  but  under  certain  circumstances, 
not  to  include  the  exemption  or  unequal  taxation  of  any  particular 
class  of  proprietors. 

Extract  XXIII. — a.d.  1803. — Mr.  Addington's  Property  Duty  Bill; 
an  exemption  from  rvh'ich  the  receivers  of  interest  in  the  funds  were 
excluded. 

House  of  Commons,  July,  1803. — Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  deprecated 
the  proposed  regulation  as  inconsistent  with  national  good  faith, 
and  as  calculated  to  strike  the  first  blow  against  that  credit,  for 
which  the  country  had  been  so  long  distinguished.  In  every  loan 
bill  the  fundamental  principle  was,  that  there  should  be  no  deduc- 
tion from  the  dividends  of  those  who  became  the  creditors  of  the 
public.     Some  persons  had  carried  this  so  far,  as  to  contend  that 
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they  ought  not  to  be  included  in  a  general  tax  on  income.  He 
was  at  least  confident  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of 
Parliament  to  place  those  who  had  lent  money  to  the  public  in  a 
worse  situation  than  at  the  time  when  the  money  was  advanced. 
There  was  no  violation  of  any  compact  with  the  public  creditor  in 
making  property,  arising  from  the  funds,  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  general  income ;  but,  from  the  moment  that  the  funds  were 
separately  taxed,  what  foundation  could  the  public  creditor  rest 
upon  in  any  future  loan  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise  for  the 
public  service  ? 

Extract  XXIV. — An  Income  Tax. — Precarious  Income, — Permament 

Income. 

House  of  Commons,  July,  1803. — In  the  debate  upon  Mr. 
Addington's  Property  Duty  Bill,  Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that  the 
Income  Tax  was  not  more  unequal  than  every  other  species  of  tax. 
As  to  the  principle  that  had  been  suggested,  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  incomes  of  a  precarious,  and  of  a  more  permanent 
nature ;  this  was  a  distinction  which  the  legislature  had  never  re- 
cognised in  any  case.  The  land  tax,  poor  rates,  &c.,  had  been 
always  raised  from  the  produce  of  the  land,  without  considering 
the  tenure. 

Extract  XXV. — The  Income  Tax,  and  Mr.  Erskine's  Professional 

Income. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Mr.  Addington*s 
Property  Duty  Bill,  July,  1803,  Mr.  Erskine  said,  he  was  ready 
to  support  the  tax,  not  that  he  approved  of  it  in  principle,  but 
because  he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  making  great  exer- 
tions at  so  perilous  a  moment  as  the  present.  He  felt  it  necessary 
that  great  sacrifices  should  be  made,  and  although  he  felt  that  his 
own  professional  income  was  not  worth  above  two  years'  purchase, 
he  would  gladly  give  up  any  part  of  it  that  could  be  asked  for  the 
general  service  of  the  country. 

Extract  XXVI. — Income  arising  from  Capital^  and  that  arising  from 
bodily  labour  and  skill. — Income  which  arises  from  the  learned 
professions. 

House  of  Commons,  July,  1803. — Mr.  Addinoton  :  It  is  pro- 
posed  to  make  a  distinction  between   the  income  arising  from 
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capital,  and  that  arising  from  bodily  labour  and  skill.  In  those 
cases,  where  the  income  is  produced  by  a  combination  of  interest 
from  capital,  and  that  arising  from  bodily  labour,  it  was  my  wish 
to  grant  indulgence,  so  that  no  person  should  pay  more  than 
£5f  when  his  income  amounted  to  less  than  £150.  The  interest 
arising  from  capital  is  then  one  which  may  be  fairly  fixed  with  the 
tax.  I  mean  to  propose  an  exception  from  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  in  so  far  as  regards  that  sort  of  income  which  arises  not  from 
bodily  labour,  but  from  the  learned  professions,  which  is  even  more 
extensive  than  that  arising  from  capital.  Of  all  the  cases  of  hard- 
ship to  which  this  tax  can  apply,  I  conceive  that  it  is  most 
severe  on  the  income  arising  from  that  species  of  industry.  It  will 
not  be  the  policy  of  Parliament  at  this  time  to  exclude  the  income 
arising  from  that  source,  however,  from  contributing  a  fair  sum 
towards  the  present  exigencies.  There  is  no  one  who  arrives  to 
great  attainments  in  such  professions  as  I  allude  to,  who  has  not 
acquired  a  considerable  proportion  of  capital ;  and  you  are,  there- 
fore, to  combine  the  advantages  which  he  thus  derives,  not  from 
bodily  labour,  but  from  the  labour  of  the  mind,  with  the  income 
arising  from  his  capital.  Almost  every  person  engaged  in  trade 
may  carry  on  that  trade  by  means  of  representatives ;  but  persons 
engaged  in  the  learned  professions  must  give  in  person  that  advice 
which  is  necessary,  for  no  proxy  can  possibly  be  admitted. 

Extract  XXVII.— a.d.    1805. — Property   Tax. — Inequality  of  the 
Tax, — Extent  to  which  it  will  go, — Rental  of  the  kingdom. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1805. — Debate  on  the  Budget. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  [Mr.  Pitt] :  The  objection 
to  the  Property  Tax  I  think  a  good  deal  lessened,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  it  attaches  most  to  those  who  have  most,  from 
which  to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  and  as  to  the 
objection  itself,  that  of  its  falling  unequally  on  the  persons  whom 
it  most  reaches,  I  own  there  is  an  inequality ;  yet  still,  as  obliging 
persons  to  pay  at  all  who  paid  no  other^  so  far  I  think  honorable 
gentlemen  will  approve  of  the  tax.  Now,  as  to  the  increase  of  the 
tax,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  go,  no  man  can  say  with  any  cer- 
tainty how  much  it  will  increase  ;  and  as  to  the  consideration  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  go,  there  is,  on  that  ground,  nothing  more  to 
be  objected  to  this  than  to  the  house  tax,  the  salt  tax,  or  any  other  tax. 
If  the  tax  is  found  such  as  the  subject  can  pay,  I  see  no  reason  why 
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it  should  not,  like  other  taxes,  be  augmented.  Confident  I  am, 
that  the  more  the  productiveness  of  this  tax  is  studied,  the  more 
will  its  beneficial  effects  be  experienced.  When  I  had  first  the 
honor  of  introducing  the  income  tax,  I  took  the  sum  total  of  the 
rental  of  the  kingdom  at  twenty- five  millions.  The  operation  of 
this  bill  has,  however,  proved  that  the  real  amount  is  not  less  than 
thirty-four  millions,  and  assessments  to  that  extent  have  been 
formed. 

Extract  XXVIII.— Proper/y  Tax  Bill  of  \  805.— Military  Officers 

below  a  certain  rank. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1 805.  Property  Tax  Bill  debate. 
Earl  Temple  contended  for  the  exemption  of  military  officers,  be- 
low a  certain  rank,  from  the  payment  of  this  tax. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  [Mr.  Pitt]  said,  he  should 
oppose  any  proposition  for  the  exemption  of  any  class  of  men  from 
this  tax,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  equity  of  the  measure,  and 
calculated  to  undermine  the  whole  contribution. 

Extract  XXIX.— Property  Tax  Bill,  1805.— Property  in  the  Funds 

belonging  to  persons  resident  in  Ireland. 

In  a  debate  on  the  Property  Tax  Bill,  March,  1805,  Sir  John 
Newport  proposed  a  clause  to  exempt  from  the  tax  such  property 
in  the  funds  as  belonged  to  persons  who  paid  the  hearth  money 
and  the  window  tax  in  Ireland. 

Extract  XXX. — Property  Duty  Bill,  a.d.  1806. —  Change  of  men 
had  produced  no  change  in  Mr,  William  Smith*s  opinion  of  this 
measure. 

House  of  Commons*  April,  1806. — Debate  on  the  Property  Duty 
Bill.  Mr.  William  Smith  declared  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  this  measure  from  the  very  beginning.  Although  he  could 
not  but  be  sensible  that  the  situation  of  the  country  rendered  the 
duty  of  his  honorable  friends  [the  new  ministers]  very  embarrassing  ; 
and  although  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  increase  this  embarrassment^ 
by  opposing  this  or  any  of  their  other  bills,  yet,  as  he  had  so  fre- 
quently on  former  occasions  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  present  bill  was  founded,  he  could  not  allow 
it  to  be  supposed  by  the  public,  that  any  change  of  men  had  produced 
a  change  in  his  opinion  of  this  measure.     When  it  should  again  be 
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brought  forward  he  would  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  it.  As  to 
the  increase  to  10  per  cent,  he  confessed  that  that  was  with  him  no 
material  objection  to  the  bill. 

Extract  XXXI. — Property  Duty  Bill,  a.d.   1806. —  Tradesmen  m 

the  metropolis  with  small  incomes. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1806. — Debate  on  the  Property 
Duty  Bill.  Sir  Charles  Price  said,  that  with  respect  to  a  large 
and  meritorious  class  of  tradesmen  in  the  metropolis,  with  small 
incomes,  not  only  the  burthen  of  the  tax  itself  would  be  a  very  in- 
convenient reduction  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  but  the  expo- 
sure of  their  circumstances  would  be  oppressive  to  their  feelings, 
and  detrimental  to  their  interests. 

Extract  XXXlh— Property  Duty  Bill,  I S06.— Exemptions. --The 

Farming  Interests. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1806. — Debate  on  the  Property 
Duty  Bill.  Mr.  Bastard  said,  in  reference  to  the  contemplated 
exemptions,  he  would  not  have  the  farming  interests  forgotten  ;  the 
farmer  was  a  tradesman,  and  was  entitled  to  as  much  indulgence  in 
his  rustic  engagements,  as  his  competitors  in  the  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

Extract  XXXIII.— Proper/y  Duty  Bill  of  1 806.-^ Foreigner s  having 

an  interest  in  the  funds. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1806. — Mr.  Kerr  sad,  he  was  aware 
that  formerly  foreigners  had  not  contributed  to  this  tax.  As  there 
were  many,  however,  of  that  description  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
funds  of  this  country,  and  as  that  tax  was  made  to  fall  so  heavy  on 
the  subjects  of  this  country,  he  wished  to  know  if  the  noble  lord 
[Lord  H.  Petty,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer]  had  it  in  design  to 
make  any  exemptions  in  their  favour,  or  to  include  them  under  tlie 
general  tax  ?  The  honorable  member  then  moved,  '*  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  House  an  account  of  the  amount  of  all  exemptions 
in  favour  of  foreigners,  in  respect  of  the  duty  on  stock  in  any  of 
the  funds  of  Great  Britain,  or  on  dividends  in  the  East.  India  or 
South  Sea  Companies." 

Lord  H.  Petty  did  not  oppose  \he  production  of  the  paper,  but 
thought  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  a  tax  on  those  who  were  not  re- 
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presented  in  that  House,  and  that  it  would  be  equally  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  sound  policy. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  he  would  object  to  any  measure  leading  to 
subject  foreigners  to  the  operation  of  the  property  tax ;  not  how- 
ever on  their  account,  but  on  our  own,  as  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  consequence  of  such  a  measure  would  be  their  withdrawing 
their  property  to  the  funds  of  other  countries  in  Europe,  a  circum- 
stance that  was  not  at  all  desirable  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Francis  could  see  no  danger  of  that  sort,  nor  did  he  know 
any  other  country  in  which  they  could  lodge  their  money  with 
equal  security.  He  thought  that,  upon  every  principle  of  justice, 
the  property  of  foreigners  ought  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  its 
protection.  Besides,  this  distinction  would  impose  an  additional 
difficulty  in  the  collection  of  the  fax,  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
ascertain  what  part  really  belonged  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  said,  that  foreigners  might  withdraw  their  money 
and  place  it  either  in  the  Irish  bank  or  in  the  American  funds. 

Extract  XXXW.-- Property  Duty  Bill,  a.d.  1806.— Property  Tax 
superior  to  original  Income  Tax. — Equality, — Tax  on  Capital, — 
Tax  on  Capital  and  Income  combined. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Lord  Henry  Petty  [Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer]  said,  that  the  Property  Duty  Bill  was  the 
best  measure  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  large  sum  within  the  year, 
the  necessity  of  which  had  been  admitted.  It  had  also  been  ad- 
mitted that  the  property  tax  was  superior  to  the  original  income 
tax.  There  might,  under  the  bill,  be  some  cases  of  apparent  hard- 
ship ;  but  equality  could,  in  such  a  case,  be  only  taken  in  the  gross, 
and  along  with  it  we  must  consider  the  efficacy  of  the  bill.  As  to 
equality,  perhaps,  theoretically,  a  tax  on  capital  would  be  the  fairest, 
or  one  combining  capital  and  income,  according  to  various  descrip- 
tions of  property ;  but  the  prodigious  trouble,  and  the  agency  re- 
quisite for  such  a  scheme,  would  hardly  justify  him  in  venturing  to 
give  up  the  plan  that  had  been  already  established. 

Extract  XXXY .—Property  Duty  Bill,  a.d.  1806.— 3/r.  Vansittart 
says  the  Tax  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  Land  Tax. 

In  the  Debate  on  the  Property  Duty  Bill,  May,  1806,  Mr. 
Vansittart  said,  it  had  been  all  along  argued  as  if  the  bill  went  to 
impose  a  tax  on  income,  and  not  on  property.    The  present  tax 
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bore  a  resemblance  to  the  land  tax,  which  was  paid  in  the  same 
proportion  by  the  man  who  had  ten  acres,  as  by  him  who  had  ten 
thousand.     In  the  same  manner  this  tax  was  proposed  to  be  laid 
on  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  did  not  at  all  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  that  property.     The  efficacy  of  the  tax  would  depend 
on  adhering  to  this  principle ;  and  as  the  income  arising  from  an 
annuity  or  from  labour  was  very  different  from  that  derived  from 
real  property,  certain  remissions  of  the  tax  were  proposed  to  be 
granted  in  the  former  cases.     The  situation  of  the  man  who  had 
an  annuity  was  very  different  from  that  of  him  who  had  an  income 
arising  from  real  property.     The  annuity  expired  with  the  life  of 
the  annuitant,  while  the  stockholder  was  always  possessed  of  a  real 
capital.     The  difference  between  the  two  was  evidently  immense, 
and  the  present  tax  constantly  kept  in  view  this  essential  dis- 
tinction. 


Extract  XXXVI.— ilfr.  Fox*s  Statement  of  the  Principle  of  the 

Property  Duty  Bill  of  1 806. 

House  of  Commons,  15th  May,  1806. — Mr.  Fox  wished  to  state 
in  a  few  words  his  ideas  respecting  the  principle  of  the  tax.  The 
general  principle  of  it  seemed  to  be,  that  all  persons  having  pro- 
perty, of  whatever  kind,  were  bound  to  contribute.  The  exception 
from  this  principle  was,  that  those  were  to  be  exempted  from  its 
operation,  who  could  not  contribute  to  the  tax  without  depriving 
themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  thus  becoming  the  proper 
objects  of  charity.  In  many  cases,  it  would  be  impossible  to  take 
anything  from  the  produce  of  labour,  since  it  might  be  barely  suffi- 
cient to  procure  subsistence.  Hence  the  propriety  of  those  ex- 
emptions that  were  proposed  in  certain  cases.  Annuitants  also, 
below  a  certain  sum,  were  to  be  exempted,  because  they  could  not 
be  said  to  be  possessed  of  real  property.  But  this  would  not  apply 
to  income  derived  from  monies  in  the  funds,  or  from  landed  pro- 
perty. Suppose  a  man  to  be  possessed  of  6  or  £700,  from  which 
he  derived  an  income  of  £30  a  year,  by  subjecting  him  to  the 
present  tax,  you  could  not  be  said  to  deprive  him  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  or  make  him  an  object  of  charity  ;  for  what  title  could  such 
a  man  set  up  to  your  charitable  assistance,  who  was  possessed 
of  a  capital  of  6  or  £700  ?  He,  therefore,  was  not  entitled  to  be 
exempted  from  the  general  principle ;  and  this  would  apply  equally 
to  the  possession  of  landed  and  of  funded  property.    According  to 
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the  extent  of  a  man's  income  in  many  different  situations,  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  make  such  alteration  in  his  expenditure  as 
that  the  tax  would  not  entirely  crush  him  ;  he  might  be  able  in 
some  measure  to  relieve  himself:  if  he  lived  on  the  first  floor,  he 
might  remove  to  the  second,  and  so  lessen  his  expenses ;  if  he  was 
on  the  second  already,  he  might  mount  to  the  attic  story;  but 
where  a  man  was  already  found  to  be  in  the  cellar,  where  could 
he  be  sent  to,  what  resource  could  he  have  ?  With  regard  to  the 
embarrassments  of  the  commissioners,  in  carrying  the  act  into  exe- 
cution, they  would  not  take  place,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  the  funded 
property. 

Extract  XXXVII.— Prop^r/y  Duty  Bill,  a.d.  1806.— Torm^  ail 

Incomes  alike. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  his  grand 
objection  was  to  the  unjust  principle  of  taxing  all  incomes  alike,  whe* 
ther  for  a  short  and  temporary,  or  a  stable  and  permanent  period. 
He  was  only  amazed,  that  such  a  principle  was  ever  submitted  to. 

Extract  XXXVIII.— Proper/y  Duty  Bill  of  1806.— Permanent 

Income. — Casual  Income. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  it 
was  his  intention  in  the  formation  of  the  act  that  a  material  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
any  permanent  property,  whether  from  land,  the  funds,  or  any 
other  source,  and  those  who  had  only  a  casual  income  derived  from 
manual  labour  or  any  other  source,  which  must  necessarily  vary,  and 
which  was  hardly  worth  two  years*  purchase.  The  reason  was, 
that  a  mechanic,  when  he  had  raised  £50,  ^60,  or  perhaps  ^70 
a  year  by  his  industry,  had  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  his  sub- 
sistence^ whilst  those  who  were  in  possession  of  landed  or  funded 
property  could  by  their  industry,  or  perhaps  by  a  reduction  of 
their  capital,  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  would  admit  of  these 
paying  the  tax  with  but  very  little  comparative  inconvenience. 

Extract  XXXIX.— Property  Duty  Bill  of  I S06. ^Country 
Gentlemen  of  about  £  1 000  per  annum. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Debate  on  the  Property  Duty 
Bill. — Sir  R.  Buxton  particularly  called  the  attention  of  the  House 

VOL.  I.— 1853.  G 
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to  the  situation  of  country  gentlemen  of  about  a  £1000  a  year,  who 
would  feel  the  tax  beyond  all  others,  and  would  be  driTen  by  its 
pressure  from  their  country  seats  into  towns,  where  they  could  not 
be  useful  in  the  eminent  way  which  the  antiquity  of  their  families, 
and  their  capacity  as  magistrates,  rendered  them  in  their  parishes, 
where,  by  their  presence  and  long  residence,  they  gave  to  the  law  a 
weight  which  it  would  not  otherwise  carry. 

Extract  XL. — Property  Duty  Bill  of  1806.-- Oentlemen  of  Landed 

Property. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1 806. — Debate  on  the  Property  Duty 
Bill. — Mr.  Fuller  complained  that  the  tax  was  on  property,  not 
on  income.  He  complained  of  the  effect  of  it  on  gentlemen  of 
landed  property,  who  were  not  to  be  allowed  for  sums  expended  on 
repairs,  and  were  also  to  be  charged  for  the  annual  increase  in  the 
value  of  wood.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  next  year  an  income 
tax  would  be  substituted. 

Extract  XLl.^ Property  Duty  Bill,  a.d.  1806. — Small  Landed 

Proprietors  with  large  Families. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — SirH.  Mildmat  said,  that  the 
small  landed  proprietors,  with  large  families,  would  feel  the  act 
with  particular  severity,  as  there  were  no  abatements  allowed  for 
children.  The  great  variety  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  support 
and  education  of  large  families,  would,  he  hoped,  point  these  pro- 
prietors out  to  the  House  as  fit  objects  to  have  abatements  ex- 
tended to. 

Extract  XLII. — Taxing  all  Income  from  the  Public  Funds  of 
wliatever  amount. — Property  Duty  Bill  of  1 806. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Sir  C.  Price  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  proposed  to  levy  the  tax  on  all  income  derived  from 
the  public  funds,  of  whatever  amount. 

Mr.  Vansittart  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  intention  to  make  any  alteration  in  that  provision. 

Mr.  Garland  contended  that  this  clause  would  produce  much 
injustice  and  inequality.  He  put  the  case  of  a  man  having  an 
income  of  £20  derived  from  lands  or  the  funds,  and  of  another, 
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who  made  £70  a  year  by  manual  labour.     The  former  would  have 
to  pay  20s.,  while  the  latter  paid  nothing  at  all. 

Extract  XLllL— Property  Duty  Bill  of  ISOe.'—Sfnall  Incomes 

from  Funded  Property. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Debate  on  the  Property  Duty 
Bill. — Mr.  WiLBERFORCE  considered  it  as  something  like  a  breach 
of  the  public  faith,  to  place  those  in  a  worse  situation  who  had 
incomes  derived  from  funded  property,  than  they  were  who  derived 
their  subsistence  from  labour.  But  according  to  one  of  the  clauses  it 
would  so  happen,  that  the  man  who  had  sixty  pounds  a  year  from 
funded  property  would  pay  £6  out  of  it ;  while  another,  who  had 
a  salary  to  the  same  amount  paid  only  lOs,  He  said,  he  did  not  see 
why  the  difficulty  should  be  greater  now,  than  under  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  administration,  to  allow,  in  certain  cases,  funded  property, 
under  £50  &  year,  exemption.  Artificers  and  artisans  he  thought 
were  much  better  able  to  bear  the  tax,  than  many  widows  and 
persons  in  a  state  of  decrepitude  and  decay,  who  had  seen  better 
days,  and  who,  by  the  diminution  of  their  little  means  would  be 
particularly  oppressed. 

Extract  XLW .^Property  Duty  Bill  of  lS06.—The  Proprietor  of 

i?500  or  £600  in  the  Stocks. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Mr  Secretary  Fox  said,  any 
person  who  was  the  fee-simple  proprietor  of  £500  or  £600  in  the 
stocks,  which  might  entitle  the  holder  to  an  income  of  £t0  or  £30 
a  year,  he  could  not  consider  in  the  light  of  an  object  likely  to 
want  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  to  be  driven  to  seek  for  charitable 
relief;  and  therefore  an  annuity  so  circumstanced  came  fairly 
under  the  operation  of  the  property  tax,  like  freehold  property  in 
land. 

Extract  XLW .-^Property  Duty  Bill  of  1806. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Mr.  Huddlestone  said,  as  the 
bill  now  stood,  the  tax  would  apply  to  all  property  in  the  funds,  of 
whatever  amount.  He  had  ascertained  the  number  of  persons 
holding  property  in  the  funds  under  £50  a  year  to  be  220,000, 
who,  he  was  afraid,  would  be  compelled  to  sell  out  tlieir  stock,  and 
live  upon  their  capital.     He  was  ashamed  to  ask,  whether,  in  jus- 
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tice,  they  ought  to  levy  the  same  proportion  of  doty  oo  £20  a  year 
as  on  £20,000  ?  For  his  own  part  he  wonld  cheerfully  sobmit  to 
a  larger  proportion  of  duty  upon  the  class  to  which  be  belonged, 
provided  it  should  be  the  means  of  exempting  the  lower 


Extract  XLVL— Proper/y  Duty  BUI  of  1806.—^  mosi  wiik  a  cer- 
tain number  qfchildren,  and  a  man  with  no  children. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Debate  on  the  Property  Duty 
Bill. — Sir  H.  Geary  :  It  was  said  that  every  man  was,  by  the  bill, 
taxed  according  to  his  means.  This  was  not,  however,  the  case ; 
every  man,  it  was  true,  having  more  than  £50  a  year,  was  liable  to 
be  taxed  ;  but  a  man  who  possessed  £50  a  year,  with  a  ceruin 
number  of  children,  could  not  be  said  to  have  the  same  means  to 
pay  the  tax  as  the  man  who  had  the  same  property  and  no  children. 
He  thought,  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  exemptions  in  that  respect. 

Extract  XLWll.^The  Property  Duty  BiU.-- Abatement  for  children. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Mr.  Perceval  said,  with 
respect  to  the  case  of  abatement  for  children,  it  certainly  was  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  some  abatement  on  that  account  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  cases  of  low  income,  though  by  no  means  in 
cases  of  large  income. 

Extract  W.VllL— Property  Duty  Bill  of  1806.— The  withdrawing 

of  abatements  on  account  of  children. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1 806. — Mr.  Huddlestonb  :  I  have 
no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  public  will  cheerfully  bear  even 
this  heavy  addition  to  the  property  or  income  tax,  provided  only 
they  see  in  the  distribution  of  it  the  just,  fundamental  principle  pre- 
served of  making  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  fall  upon  every  man  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  bear  it  It  is  therefore  with  the  greater 
concern,  that  I  observe  in  the  present  bill  so  manifest  a  departure 
from  that  principle,  as  the  withdrawing  of  all  abatements  on  account 
of  children,  which  excludes  from  indulgence  the  very  persons  who, 
of  all  others  in  the  community,  have  the  most  irresistible  claim  to 
it,  namely,  persons  of  small  or  very  moderate  incomes  and  large 
families,  whose  contribution  is  raised  at  once  to  10  per  cent.,  and 
who  are  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  all  the  abatements  which  it 
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had  been  thought  just  to  allow  them,  even  when  the  contribution 
was  only  6^  per  cent. 

Extract  XLIX. — Allowances  for  children. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  the 
curtailment  of  the  allowances,  particularly  as  far  as  regarded  chil- 
dren, he  thought  extremely  oppressive. 

Extract  L. — Property  Duty  Bill,  a.d.  1806. — Allowancet  toper* 

sons  having  children. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Mr.  Wilberforce  moved, 
that  for  every  child  born  in  wedlock  of  the  persons,  whose  annual 
income  or  profits  should  be  under  ^400,  a  deduction  of  £5  per 
cent,  should  be  allowed  for  every  such  child,  and  where  the  in- 
come of  the  person  should  amount  to;C400,and  not  exceed  ^1000, 
a  deduction  of  £4  per  cent,  for  every  child. 

Extract  LI. — Property  Duty  Bill^  a.d.  1806. — Mr.    Wilherforce's 
clause  for  granting  allowances  to  persons  having  children. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Mr,  Spencer  Stanhope 
thought  that  the  clause  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  father  of  a 
large  family  paid  taxes  in  numberless  ways  that  others  were  ex- 
empted from.  He  wore  several  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  whilst  the 
nobleman,  who  had  no  children,  only  wore  one  pair,  and  therefore 
some  indulgence  was  certainly  due. 

Extract  LH. — Property  Duly  Bill,  a.d.  1806. — Children. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — ^Debate  on  the  Property  Duty 
Bill. — Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  with  reference  to  exemptions  for 
children,  that  the  exemptions  in  favor  of  those  who  had  children 
were  in  reality  a  tax  upon  those  who  had  none. 

Extract  LHI. — Property  Duty  Bill,  1806. — Professional  Income. — 

Life  Assurance. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  to 
exempt  from  the  tax  on  professional  incomes,  so  much  of  their 
amount  as  shall  be  paid  in  life  assurances,  for  the  provision  of  wives 
or  children  afler  the  death  of  the  party. 
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Extract  LIV. — Property  Duty  Bill  of  1806. — Insurance  on  Li/e.-^ 

Deduction. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Lord  Henrt  Pbttt  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  further  consideration  the  report 
of  the  Property  Duty  Bill.     On  the  reading  of  the  amendments, 

Mr.  Vansittart  proposed  a  new  clause,  for  the  relief  of  persons 
insuring  their  lives,  or  the  lives  of  their  wives,  and  providing  that 
in  all  such  cases,  where  the  income  of  the  party  shall  be  less  than 
£150  per  annum,  the  amount  of  the  annual  premium  paid  on  the 
insurance  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  income  to  be  as- 
sessed. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  find  his  sugges- 
tions at  all  attended  to,  but  thought  that  the  abatement  had  been 
limited  to  so  low  a  rate  of  income,  as  would  render  it  almost  nuga- 
tory. Persons  whose  incomes  were  less  than  £150  a  year  were  least 
likely  to  effect  an  insurance  on  their  lives ;  and,  according  to  the 
clause  which  he  had  himself  prepared  to  propose,  the  scale  of  abate- 
ment would  extend  to  persons  enjoying  i^lOOO  per  annum. 

Lord  H.  Petty  said,  that  the  allowance  was  intended  only  to  re- 
lieve those  who,  having  small  salaries,  effected  insurances  on  their 
lives,  as  the  only  means  of  providing  for  their  families  in  case  of 
their  death.  Persons  of  more  considerable  incomes  could  not  need 
tbe  abatement. 

Extract  LV .—Property  Duty  Bill,  a.d.  1806. — Property  of 

Foreigners  in  the  British  Funds. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806. — Mr.  Alderman  Prinsep  ob- 
served, that  the  public  faith  had  never  been  staked  more  to  fo- 
reigners than  to  any  others  possessed  of  funded  property,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  see  why  foreigners  should  be  exempt.  Tbe 
contract  was  never  originally  made  with  foreigners;  they  came 
into  possession  of  funded  property  by  purchase. 

Extract  LVL— Property  Duty  Bill^  a.d.  1806. — Property  of 

Foreigners  in  the  British  Funds. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1806.— >  Mr.  W.  Smith  confessed  there 
was  much  plausibility  in  the  arguments  urged  against  including  the 
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property  of  foreigners  in  the  tax,  but  was  of  opinion  that  in  justice 
and  equity  it  might  be  taxed. 

Extract  LVII. — Property  Duty  Bill,  a.d.  1806. — Exemption  for 
Dividends  belonging  to  Aliens  not  subjects  of  the  Crown  and  not 
resident  in  the  British  Dominions, 

In  the  debate  on  the  Property  Duty  Bill,  May,  1806,  Mr. 
Francis  moved  that  the  clause  in  the  bill  which  provided  an  ex- 
emption for  the  annuities,  dividends  or  shares  belonging  to  aliens 
not  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  not  resident  in  Great  Britain,  or 
elsewhere  within  the  king's  dominions,  might  be  omitted.  He 
said  that  when  foreigners  purchase  into  our  funds,  they  do  it  on  the 
same  terms,  under  the  same  conditions,  and  subject  to  all  the  con- 
tingencies, to  which  the  original  subscribers,  and  all  those  who 
inherited  or  purchased  under  them,  were  liable.  If  there  be  no 
breach  of  faith  in  taxing  the  annuities  payable  to  natives,  there  can 
be  none  to  foreigners. 

The  motion  fell  to  the  ground. 

Extract  LVII  I. — Afr.  Fox  argues  against  the  motion  for  the  omission 
of  the  Clause  in  the  Property  Tax  Bill  of  1806,  exempting  the 
Funded  Property  of  Aliens  not  resident  in  the  King*s  Dominions, 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1806,  a  motion 
having  been  made  for  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  Property 
Tax  Bill,  exempting  the  funded  property  of  aliens  not  resident  in 
the  king's  dominions,  Mr.  Fox  said,  would  it  be  consistent  with  the 
constitution  of  Parliament  to  say  we  give  and  grant  the  property  of 
foreigners,  in  addition  to  that  of  those  we  represent?  And  how 
could  his  majesty  be  represented  as  thanking  his  good  subjects  for 
their  benevolence,  as  was  done  in  giving  the  royal  assent  to  tax  bills, 
while  he  would  at  the  same  time  be  thanking  the  subjects  of  France, 
or  of  foreign  powers  subject  to  her  influence  ?  The  very  tenour 
of  the  royal  acceptance  would  render  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  foreigners  absurd.  The  commons  could  only  give  and 
grant  what  was  their  own,  and  not  that  which  belonged  to  others. 

Extract  LIX. — Property  Duty  Bill  of  IS06. — Low  Incomes, — 

Large  Families, 

House  of  Commons,  2nd  June,  1806. — Lord  Henry  Petty 
gave  notice,  that,  before  the  close  of  the  present  session,  he  should 
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move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  ezemptions  from  the  pro- 
perty tax  to  persons,  in  certain  cases,  having  low  iocomes  and  large 
families.  It  was  desirable,  however^  that,  in  the  cases  to  which  he 
alluded  every  reasonable  relief  should  be  granted ;  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  state,  that  the  bill,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  would  give  the  ex- 
emptions, without  being  liable  to  any  of  the  objections  that  applied 
to  his  former  mode.* 

Extract  LX. — Exemption  of  the  Funded  Property  of  Foreigners 
resident  out  of  the  King's  Dominions  from  the  Income  Tax. 
In  a  debate  on  foreign  property  in  the  funds,  February,  1807, 
Mr.  Bankes  said  he  thought  that  the  property  of  foreigners  in  our 
funds,  they  being  resident  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  should  be 
subject  to  the  income  tax.-f- 


TrIENNIAL  AND  SEPTENNIAL  BiLLS SeRIES  OF  EXTRACTS 

RESPECTING  THEM  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  OrDER. 

Continued  from  Vol.  i.  p.  28  (1862). 

Extract  XI. — Frequent  Parliaments, — Declaration  of  Rights. — 

BiU  of  Rights. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  7th  February,  1688, 1689.— Bill  of  Rights, 
16th  December,  1689.;}^  The  Lords  and  Commons  do  (as  their 
ancestors  in  like  cases  have  usually  done)  for  vindicating  and  as- 
serting their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  declare  that  for  redress  of 
all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  strengthening  and  preserving 
of  the  laws,  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 

Extract  XII. — Bishop  Burnett* s  Account  of  the  rejection  by  King 

William  of  the  Triennial  BiU. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  early  in  1693 
in  a  bill  that  was  offered^  enacting,  that  a  session  of  Parliament 
should  be  held  every  year,  and  a  new  Parliament  be  summoned 

*  See  a  subtequeDt  page  of  tbia  poblicatioD. 

t  This  article  completes  the  first  series  of  extracts,  in  Chronological  order,  le- 
•pecting  the  Property  Tax  and  Income  Tax.  The  reader  will  find  short  abends 
of  some  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  old  Ptoperty  Tax  and  Income  Tax  Acts 
in  a  former  volume  or  the  present  pablication  [vol.  i.  pp.  49—54  (1862),1 

t  See  ParL  4  PoiiU  Mi$e.  vol.  i.  pp.  65  &  81  (1851;. 
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every  third  year,  and  that  the  present  Parliament  should  be  dis- 
solved within  a  limited  time.  The  statutes  for  annual  Parlia- 
ments, in  King  Edward  the  Third's  time,  are  well  known.*  But  it 
is  a  question,  whether  the  supposition,  if  need  be,  falls  upon  the 
whole  act,  or  only  upon  those  words  or  qftener :  it  is  certain  these 
acts  were  never  observed ;  and  the  non-observance  of  them  was 
never  complained  of  as  a  grievance.  Nor  did  the  famous  act  in 
King  Charles  the  First's  time  carry  the  necessity  of  holding  a  ses- 
sion further  than  to  once  in  three  years.-f  Anciently  considering 
the  haste  and  hurry  in  which  Parliaments  sat,  an  annual  Parliament 
might  be  no  great  inconvenience  to  the  nation :  but  by  reason  of 
the  slow  methods  of  sessions  now,  an  annual  Parliament  in  times  of 
peace  would  become  a  very  insupportable  grievance.  A  Parlia- 
ment of  a  long  continuance  seemed  to  be  very  dangerous,  either  to 
the  crown  or  to  the  nation :  if  the  conjuncture,  and  their  proceed- 
ings, gave  them  much  credit,  they  might  grow  very  uneasy  to  the 
crown,  as  happened  in  King  Charles  the  First's  time;  or  in  another 
situation  of  affairs,  they  might  be  so  practised  upon  by  the  court, 
that  they  might  give  all  the  money  and  all  the  liberties  of  England 
up,  when  they  were  to  have  a  large  share  of  the  money,  and  were  to 
be  made  the  instruments  of  tyranny ;  as  it  was  in  King  Charles  the 
Second's  time.  It  was  likewise  hoped,  that  frequent  Parliaments 
would  put  an  end  to  the  great  expense  candidates  put  themselves 
to  in  elections ;  and  that  it  would  oblige  the  members  to  behave 
themselves  so  well,  both  with  relation  to  the  public,  and  in  their 
private  deportment,  as  to  recommend  them  to  their  electors  at  three 
years'  end :  whereas,  when  a  Parliament  was  to  sit  many  years, 
members  covered  with  privileges  were  apt  to  take  great  libertiest 
forget  that  they  represented  others,  and  took  care  only  of  them- 
selves. So  it  was  thought  that  England  would  have  a  truer  repre- 
sentative, when  it  was  chosen  anew  every  third  year,  than  when  it 
run  on  to  the  end  of  a  reign.  All  that  was  objected  against  this 
was,  that  frequent  elections  would  make  the  freeholders  proud  and 
insolent,  when  they  knew  that  applications  must  be  made  to  them 
at  the  end  of  three  years ;  this  would  establish  a  faction  in  every 
body  that  had  a  right  to  an  election  ;  and  whereas  now  an  election 
put  an  end  to  a  great  charge  all  at  once,  then  the  charge  must  be 
perpetual  all  the  three  years,  in  laying  in  for  a  new  election,  when 
it  was  known  how  soon  it  must  come  round.    And  as  for  the  disso- 

*  See  the  preieDt  poblieation,  vol.  i.  p.  20  (1852). 
t  See  the  same  volume,  pp.  21 — 24, 
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lution  of  the  present  Parliament,  some  were  for  leaving  it  to  the 
general  triennial  clause,  that  it  might  still  sit  three  years;  they 
thought  that,  during  so  critical  a  war,  as  that  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  it  was  not  advisable  to  venture  on  a  new  election :  since 
we  had  so  many  among  us,  who  were  so  ill  afiected  to  the  present 
establishment:  yet  it  was  said,  this  Parliament  had  already  sat 
three  years ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  general 
reason  of  the  act,  to  let  it  continue  longer.  So  the  bill  passed  in 
the  House  of  Lords :  and  though  a  bill  from  them,  dissolving  a 
Parliament,  struck  only  at  the  House  of  Commons,  the  lords  being 
still  the  same  men ;  so  that,  upon  that  single  account,  many  thought 
they  would  have  rejected  it,  yet  they  also  passed  it,  and  fixed  their 
own  dissolution  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  in  the  next  year ;  so 
that  they  reserved  another  session  to  themselves.  The  king  let 
the  bill  lie  for  some  time  on  the  table ;  so  that  men*s  eyes  and  ex- 
pectations were  much  fixed  on  the  issue  of  it.  But  in  conclusion, 
he  refused  to  pass  it ;  so  the  session  ended  in  ill  humour.  The 
rejecting  a  bill,  though  an  unquestionable  right  of  the  crown,  has 
been  so  seldom  practised,  that  the  two  houses  are  apt  to  think  it  a 
hardship,  when  there  is  a  bill  denied. 

Extract  Xllh— Why  WilUam  III.  refused  the  Triennial  Bill, 

A.D.  1693. 

King  William  is  said  to  have  assigned  this  reason  for  refusing  the 
Triennial  Bill :  That,  as  he  found  the  English  constitutiou  the  best 
in  the  world  when  he  saved  it,  he  would  not  presume  to  try  to  make 
it  better. — Miscellaneous  Extracts. 

Extract  XIV.— TAe  Triennial  Act  of  William  and  Mary, 

A.D.  169^.* 

Whereas  by  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  fre- 
quent Parliaments  ought  to  be  held;  and  whereas  frequent  and 
new  Parliaments  tend  very  much  to  the  happy  union  and  good 
agreement  of  the  king  and  people,  it  is  enacted,  &c. 

Extract  XV. — Bishop  Burnett^s  Account  of  the  passing  of  the 

Triennial  Bill. 

The  king  came  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  November  [16943, 

•  6  Will.  U  Mar.  cap.  2, — Ad  Act  for  the  frequent  meetiDg  and  calling  of 
Parliaments. 
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and  the  Parliament  was  opened  with  a  calmer  face  than  had  ap- 
peared in  any  session  during  this  reign:  the  supplies  that  were 
demanded,  the  total  amounting  to  five  millions,  were  all  granted 
readily;  an  ill  humour,  indeed,  appeared  in  some,  who  opposed 
the  funds,  that  would  most  easily  and  roost  certainly  raise  the 
money  that  was  given,  upon  this  pretence,  that  such  taxes  would 
grow  to  be  a  general  excise :  and  that  the  more  easily  money  was 
raised,  it  would  be  the  more  easy  to  continue  such  duties  to  a 
longer  period,  if  not  for  ever.  The  truth  was,  the  secret  enemies 
of  the  government  proposed  such  funds  as  would  be  the  heaviest  to 
the  people,  and  would  not  fully  answer  what  they  were  estimated 
at ;  that  so  the  nation  might  be  uneasy  under  that  load,  and  that  a 
constant  deficiency  might  bring  on  such  a  debt,  that  the  govern- 
ment might  not  discharge,  but  must  sink  under  it. 

With  the  supply  bilb,  as  the  price  or  bargain  for  them,  the  bill 
for  frequent  Parliaments  went  on ;  it  enacted  that  a  new  Parlia- 
ment should  be  called  every  third  year,  and  that  the  present  Par- 
liament should  be  dissolved  before  the  first  of  January,  1695 — 1696; 
and  to  this  the  royal  assent  was  given :  it  was  received  with  great 
joy,  many  fancying  that  all  their  other  laws  and  liberties  were  now 
the  more  secure,  since  this  was  passed  into  a  law.  Time  must  tell 
what  effects  it  will  produce;  whether  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
great  corruption  with  which  elections  were  formerly  managed,  and 
to  all  those  other  practices  that  accompanied  them.  Men  that  in- 
tended to  sell  their  own  votes  within  doors,  spared  no  cost  to  buy 
the  votes  of  others  in  elections :  but  now  it  was  hoped  we  should 
see  a  golden  age,  wherein  the  character  men  were  in,  and  reputa- 
tion they  had,  would  be  the  prevailing  considerations  in  elections : 
and  by  this  means  it  was  hoped,  that  our  constitution,  in  particular 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  House  of  Commons,  would  again 
recover  both  its  strength  and  reputation,  which  was  now  very 
much  sunk ;  for  corruption  was  so  generally  spread,  that  it  was 
believed  everything  was  carried  by  that  method. 

Burnett  then,  after  narrating  the  Queen's  illness,  and  stating  that 
the  King  was  struck  with  it  beyond  expression,  adds,  that  the  King 
came  on  the  second  day  of  the  Queen's  illness,  and  passed  the  bill 
for  frequent  Parliaments,  which  if  he  had  not  done  that  day,  it  is 
very  probable  he  would  never  have  passed  it. 
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Extract  XVI.— TAe  Trienmal Act. ^ King  Wimam.—Earl of  Danh^. 

Extract  from  the  Introduction  prefixed  by  the  Earl  of  Danby 
[Duke  of  Leeds]  to  Letters  written  to  and  from  him,  and  published 
in  the  year  1710. — His  Lordship,  after  stating  that  Sir  William 
Temple  had  told  him  that  King  Charles  was  very  angry  with  him  for 
bringing  the  Popish  Plot  before  the  Parliament,  and  had  said  that 
although  he  (Lord  Danby)  did  not  believe  it,  he  would  find  that 
he  had  given  the  Parliament  a  handle  to  ruin  him,  and  that  he 
would  live  to  repent  it,  adds, — And  indeed  I  have  lived  to  find  kings 
to  be  true  prophets,  as  well  as  kings ;  for  I  have  seen  many  vil- 
lanous  designs  acted  under  the  cover  of  the  Popish  Plot ;  and  I 
have  seen  many  abuses  made  of  the  Triennial  Act,  about  which 
King  William  was  very  much  displeased  with  me  for  concurring  in 
it,  and  used  the  very  same  expression  which  King  Charles  had 
done,  that  I  should  live  to  repent  it.  And  I  am  not  afraid  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  repented  both,  since  I  have  seen  such  very 
wrong  uses  made  of  them. 

Extract  XVIL— Mr.  HallamU  Account  of  the  Triennial  Act  of  1694. 

The  enormous  duration  of  seventeen  years,  for  which  Charles  IL 
protracted  his  second  Parliament,  turned  the  thoughts  of  all,  who 
desired  improvements  in  the  constitution,  towards  some  limitation 
on  a  prerogative  which  had  not  hitherto  been  thus  abused.  Not 
only  the  continuance  of  the  same  House  of  Commons  during  such 
a  period  destroyed  the  connection  between  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  and  laid  open  the  latter,  without  responsibility,  to 
tlie  corruption  which  was  hardly  denied  to  prevail ;  but  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  civil  process  made  needy  and  worthless 
men  secure  against  their  creditors,  and  desirous  of  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  complete  safeguard  to  fraud  and  injustice.  The  term  of 
three  years  appeared  sufficient  to  establish  a  control  of  the  electoral 
over  the  representative  body,  without  recurring  to  the  ancient  but 
inconvenient  scheme  of  annual  Parliaments,  which  men,  enamoured 
of  a  still  more  popular  form  of  government  than  our  own,  were 
eager  to  recommend.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  in  December,  1689,  but  lost  by  the  prorogation.* 

•  See  Lordi*  JournaU,  vol.  14,  pp.  374a,  4086,  418  b  and  421  a. 
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It  passed  both  Houses  early  in  1693,  the  Whigs  generally  support- 
ing, and  the  Tories  opposing,  it ;  but  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
great  questions  of  this  reign^  the  two  parties  were  not  so  regularly 
arrayed  against  each  other  as  on  points  of  a  more  personal  nature. 
To  this  bill  the  King  refused  his  assent :  an  exercise  of  prerogative 
which  no  ordinary  circumstances  can  reconcile  either  with  prudence 
or  with  a  constitutional  administration  of  government.  But  the 
Commons,  as  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  did  not  abandon  so  important 
a  measure ;  a  similar  bill  received  the  royal  assent  in  November, 
1694.  By  the  triennial  bill  it  was  simply  provided  that  every  Par- 
liament should  cease  and  determine  within  three  years  from  its 
meeting.  The  clause  contained  in  the  act  of  Charles  II.  against  the 
intermission  of  Parliaments  for  more  than  three  years  is  repealed ; 
but  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  revive  the  somewhat  violent 
and  perhaps  impracticable  provisions  by  which  the  act  of  1641  had 
secured  their  meeting ;  it  being  evident  that  even  annual  sessions 
might  now  be  relied  upon  as  indispensable  to  the  machine  of  go- 
vernment. 

This  annual  assembly  of  Parliament  was  rendered  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  strict  appropriation  of  the  revenue  according 
to  votes  of  supply.  It  was  secured  next,  by  passing  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  under  which  the  army  is  held  together,  and  subject  to  military 
discipline,  for  a  short  term,  seldom  or  never  exceeding  twelve 
months.  These  are  the  two  efiectual  securities  against  military 
power  ;  that  no  pay  can  be  issued  to  the  troops  without  a  previous 
authorization  by  the  Commons  in  a  committee  of  supply,  and  by 
both  Houses  in  an  act  of  appropriation  ;  and  that  no  officer  or 
soldier  can  be  punished  for  disobedience,  nor  any  court-martial 
held,  without  the  annual  re-enactment  of  the  Mutiny  Bill.  Thus  it 
is  strictly  true  that,  if  the  King  were  not  to  summon  Parliament 
every  year,  his  army  would  cease  to  have  a  legal  existence ;  and 
the  refusal  of  either  House  to  concur  in  the  Mutiny  Bill  would  at 
once  wrest  the  sword  out  of  his  grasp.  By  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it 
is  declared  unlawful  to  keep  any  forces  in  time  of  peace  without 
consent  of  Parliament.  This  consent,  by  an  invariable  and  whole- 
some usage,  is  given  only  from  year  to  year  ;  and  its  necessity  may 
be  considered  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  those  causes  which  have 
transferred  so  much  even  of  the  executive  power  iuto  the  manage- 
ment of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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Extract  XVlll.— The  Septenrual  Act,  a.d.  1714.* 

Whereas,  in  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  made  in  the  sixth  year 
of  their  late  Majesties,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  (of  ever 
blessed  memory),  intituled,  an  Act  for  the  frequent  meeting  and 
calling  of  Parliaments,  it  was,  among  other  things,  enacted,  That 
from  thenceforth  no  Parliament  whatsoever,  that  should  at  any 
time  then  after  be  called,  assembled,  or  held,  should  have  any  con- 
tinuance longer  than  three  years  only  at  the  farthest,  to  be  accounted 
from  the  day  on  which  by  the  writ  of  summons  the  said  Parliament 
should  be  appointed  to  meet :  and  whereas  it  has  been  found  by 
experience,  that  the  said  clause  hath  proved  very  grievous  and  bur- 
thensome,  by  occasioning  much  greater  and  more  continued  ex- 
penses in  order  to  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and 
more  violent  and  lasting  heats  and  animosities  among  the  subjects 
of  this  realm,  than  were  ever  known  before  the  said  clause  was 
enacted ;  and  the  said  provision,  if  it  should  continue,  may  proba- 
bly at  this  juncture,  when  a  restless  and  popish  faction  are  designing 
and  endeavouring  to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,  and 
an  invasion  from  abroad,  be  destruction  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  government :  be  it  enacted,,  &c.,  That  this  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  all  parliaments  that  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  called, 
assembled,  or  held,  shall  and  may  respectively  have  continuance  for 
seven  years,  and  no  longer,  to  be  accounted  from  the  day  on  which, 
by  the  writ  of  summons,  this  present  Parliament  hath  been,  or  any 
future  Parliament  shall  be,  appointed  to  meet,  iinless  this  present 
or  any  such  Parliament  hereafter  to  be  summoned,  shall  be  sooner 
dissolved  by  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors. 

Extract  XIX. — Mr.  HaUanCs  Account  of  the  Septennial  Bill. 

Upon  the  prevalent  disaffection  and  the  general  dangers  of  the 
established  government,  was  founded  that  measure  so  frequently  ar- 
raigned in  later  times — the  substitution  of  septennial  for  triennial 
Parliaments.  The  ministry  deemed  it  too  perilous  for  their  master, 
certainly  for  themselves,  to  encounter  a  general  election  in  1717; 
but,  the  arguments  adduced  for  the  alteration,  as  it  was  meant  to 

*  1  Geo.  1,  flat.  2,  cap.  38 — An  Act  for  enlarging  the  time  of  continuance  of 
Parliaments,  appointed  by  an  Act  made  in  tbe  Sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  intituled  '*  An  Act  for  the  frequent  meeting  and  calling 
of  Parliaments." 
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be  permanent^  were  drawn  from  its  permanent  expediency.  No- 
thing can  be  more  extravagant  than  what  is  sometimes  confidently 
pretended  by  the  ignorant^  that  the  legislature  exceeded  its  rights 
by  this  enactment ;  or,  if  that  cannot  legally  be  advanced,  that  it 
at  least  violated  the  trust  of  the  people,  and  broke  in  upon  the 
ancient  constitution.  The  law  for  triennial  Parliaments  was  of  little 
more  than  twenty  years*  continuance.  It  was  an  experiment,  which, 
as  was  argued,  had  proved  unsuccessful ;  it  was  subject,  like  every 
other  law,  to  be  repealed  entirely,  or  to-be  modified  at  discretion. 
As  a  questioa  of  constitutional  expediency^  the  Septennial  Bill  was 
doubtless  open  at  the  time  to  one  serious  objection.  Every  one 
admitted,  that  a  Parliament  subsisting  indefinitely  during  a  king's 
life,  but  exposed  at  all  times  to  be  dissolved  at  his  pleasure,  would 
become  far  too  little  independent  of  the  people,  and  far  too  much 
so  upon  the  crown.  But,  if  the  period  of  its  continuance  should 
thus  be  extended  from  three  to  seven  years,  the  natural  course  of 
encroachment,  or  some  momentous  circumstances  like  the  present, 
might  lead  to  fresh  prolongations,  and  gradually  to  an  entire  repeal 
of  what  had  been  thought  so  important  a  safeguard  of  its  purity. 
Time  has  happily  put  an  end  to  apprehensions,  which  are  not  on 
that  account  to  be  reckoned  unreasonable. 


Extract  XX. — The  Septennial  BUI  tried  by  its  own  merits.    From  the 

Writings  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

The  measure  (the  Septennial  Bill)  must  be  tried  by  its  own 
merits,  upon  the  question,  whether  seven  years  is  a  better  period 
for  a  representative  assembly  than  three?  If  the  assembly  truly  re- 
presents the  people,  the  longer  period  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the 
shorter.  The  object  of  a  representative  government,  is  to  obtain 
an  assembly,  to  check  and  control  the  executive,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the  people.  It  is  very  desirable,  undoubtedly, 
that  the  members  of  it  should  be  obh'ged  to  justify  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  by  the  necessity  of  returning  for  the  renewal  of 
their  powers  ;  but  if  the  interval  is  made  too  short,  instead  of  taking 
a  large  and  extensive  view  of  the  whole  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  are  forced  to  canvass  the  people  on  every  particular 
question,  and  to  yield  to  every  gust  of  popular  opinion.  Thus  the 
benefit  of  representative  government  is  lost,  and  a  select  assembly 
becomes  a  no  better  instrument  of  deliberation  than  the  populace 
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of  any  large  town.  That  members  who  hold  their  seats  only  for  two 
years  would  be  engaged  in  courting  popular  favour  to  an  excess, 
seems  but  too  probable.  Perhaps,  indeed,  seven  years  may  be  a 
period  unnecessarily  long,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  three  incon- 
veniently short. 

Another  reason  for  the  Septennial  Bill,  is  derived  from  the 
strength  which  it  was  calculated  to  give  the  House  of  Commons. 
An  assembly,  which  sits  only  for  two  or  three  years,  will  per- 
petually change  its  spirit,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  its  wishes 
or  resolutions.  But  a  body  which  is  convoked  annually  for  six 
years  together,  becomes  fit  for  the  purposes  of  government ;  it 
learns  to  feel  its  own  strength  ;  and  by  help  of  the  power  of  refusing 
supplies,  soon  finds  itself  able  to  control  every  movement  of  the 
executive  power.  Indeed,  this  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  by  some  considered  as  excessive  and  unconstitutional ;  but  I  pre- 
sume this  argument  is  only  used  by  those  who  consider  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  so  defective  as  to  make  their  inter- 
ference in  all  cases  an  evil.  Such  an  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  founded.  For  whatever  may  be  the  abuses  which  have  crept 
into  elections,  there  is  yet  so  much  of  the  popular  element  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  increase  of  their  power  must  always  be 
attended,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  benefits  which  attend  the  con- 
trol of  the  people  over  the  conduct  of  their  government ;  a  more 
careful  attention  to  the  interests,  and  some  conformity  to  the  en- 
lightened opinion  of  the  nation. 

Extract  XXI. — Speaker  Onslow  and  the  Septennial  Act. 

The  famous  Speaker  Onslow,  no  ill  judge  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, used  frequently  to  declare  that  the  passing  of  the  Septen- 
nial Act  formed  the  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  from  its  former  dependence  on  the  Crown,  and  the 
House  of  Lords. — Extracts  from  Whig  Writers. 

Extract  XXII. — Project  to  prolong  the  first  Septennial  House  of 
Commons, — Middleton  Papers. — Extract  of  Letter  from  Mr,  Saint 
John  Brodrick  to  Lord  Middleton,  dated  London,  lOth  June, 
1721. 

If  there  ever  were  a  design  to  attempt  continuing  the  Parliament 
towards  the  end  of  the  session,  'tis  laid  aside  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  the  great  ones  being  too  much  divided  to  enter  upon  an  afiair. 
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where  I  believe  their  united  strength  will  not  be  sufficient.  Lord 
Sunderland  is  said  to  be  against  the  experiment,  Walpole  and  his 
friends  for  it,  believing  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  influence  and  con- 
duct another  as  he  has  this  Parliament.  *Tis  certain  they  are  at 
present  in  great  straights  ;  there  is  hardly  a  probability  of  getting 
such  another  set  of  honest  men  together,  as  they  have  at  present, 
and  'tis  not  certain,  but  even  these  may  ride  restiff  in  case  their 
lease  be  renewed,  though  this  is  what  is  least  apprehended,  there 
being  a  certain  and  tried  way  of  quieting  such  unruly  spirits. 

Extract  XXIII.,  a.d.  1734. — Attempts  to  obtain  a  return  to  Trien- 
nial Parliaments. — From  the  writings  of  Mr,  Haliam, 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  return  to  triennial 
Parliaments,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  in  1733  [1734'],* 
when  the  powerful  talents  of  Walpole  and  his  opponents  were 
arrayed  on  this  great  question.  It  has  been  less  debated  in  modern 
times  than  some  others  connected  with  parliamentary  reformation. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  the  sacred  duties  of  choosing  the  representatives 
of  a  free  nation  shall  be  perpetually  disgraced  by  tumultuary  ex- 
cess, or,  what  is  far  worse,  by  gross  corruption  and  ruinous  pro- 
fusion (evils  which  no  effectual  pains  are  taken  to  redress,  and 
which  some  apparently  desire  to  perpetuate,  were  it  only  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution),  it  would  be 
evidently  inexpedient  to  curtail  the  present  duration  of  Parliament. 
But  even,  independently  of  this  not  insuperable  objection,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  triennial  elections  would  make  much  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  course  of  government,  and  whether  that 
difference  would,  on  the  whole,  be  beneficial.  It  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  on  a  retrospect  of  the  last  hundred  years,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  acted,  in  the  main,  on  the  same  principles, 
had  the  elections  been  more  frequent ;  and  certainly  the  effects  of 
a  dissolution,  when  it  has  occurred  in  the  regular  order,  have 
seldom  been  very  important.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  whether 
an  assembly  which  so  much  takes  to  itself  the  character  of  a  delibe- 
rative council  on  all  matters  of  policy,  ought  to  follow  with  the 
precision  of  a  weather  glass  the  unstable  prejudices  of  the  multi- 
tude. There  are  many  who  look  too  exclusively  at  the  functions 
of  Parliament,  as  the  protector  of  civil  liberty  against  the  crown  ; 
functions,  it  is  true,  most  important,  yet  not  more  indispensable 

•  Mr.  Bromley's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  see  two  former 
volumes  of  the  present  Publication  [vol.  i.  (1851 )  pp.  10  and  274,  and  vol.  i.  (1852) 
pp.  33  and  38]. 

VOL.  I. — 1853.  11 
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than  those  of  steering  a  6rm  course  in  domestic  and  external 
affairs,  with  a  circumspectness  and  providence  for  the  future,  which 
no  wholly  democratical  government  has  ever  yet  displayed.  It  is 
by  a  middle  position,  between  an  oligarchical  senate  and  a  popular 
assembly,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  best  preserved  both  in 
its  dignity  and  usefulness,  subject,  indeed,  to  swerve  towards  either 
character  by  that  continual  variation  of  forces  which  act  upon  the 
vast  machine  of  our  commonwealth.  But  what  seems  more  im- 
portant than  the  usual  term  of  duration,  is,  that  this  should  be  per^ 
mitted  to  take  its  course,  except  in  cases  where  some  great  change 
of  national  policy  may  perhaps  justify  its  abridgment.  The  crown 
would  obtain  a  very  serious  advantage  over  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  it  should  become  an  ordinary  thing  to  dissolve  Parliament  for 
some  petty  ministerial  interest,  or  to  avert  some  unpalatable  resolu- 
tion. Custom  appears  to  have  established,  and  with  some  conve- 
nience, the  substitution  of  six  or  seven  years  as  the  natural  life  of 
a  House  of  Commons  ;  but  an  habitual  irregularity  in  this  respect 
might  lead  in  time  to  consequences  that  most  men  would  depre- 
cate. And  it  may  here  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
necessary  dissolution  of  Parliament  within  six  months  of  a  demise 
of  the  crown  will  not  long  be  thought  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our 
modern  government.* 

Debate  in  tJie  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts   Difi, 

April,  1787. 

Mr.  Bastard  said,  that  the  power  of  prosecuting  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  for  defamation  should  be  abolished  altogether,  because 
no  person  unjustly  prosecuted  in  that  court  could  obtain  any  remedy. 
Neither  was  there  any  punishment:  for  what  was  doing  penance? 
It  was  merely  going  to  church  in  a  masquerade  dress,  which  not 
one  in  ten  cared  twopence  about.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  truth 
was  changed  to  falsehood,  and  falsehood  to  truth :  for  if  a  person 
rightly  and  justly  called  a  woman  what  perhaps  she  was,  that  per- 
son was  to  do  penance,  if  he  would  not  consent  to  tell  a  lie,  and 
unsay  the  accusation ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  falsely  accused 
a  woman,  and  she  ought  to  have  the  recompence  of  putting  him  to 
shame,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  the  truth,  say  she  was  an 
honest  woman,  and  escape  disgrace.  All  prosecutions  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  were  malicious ;  and  therefore  a  process  of  that 
vextious  sort  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to. 

(a)  This  article  completes  the  series  of  extracts  in  chronological  order  respecting 
the  Triennial  and  Septennial  Bills. 
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The  Master  of  the  Rolls  [Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon]  said  that  there 
were  instances  of  defamation  more  wounding  to  an  honorable  and 
feeling  mind  than  the  vilest  slander.  If  a  man  of  the  most  respect- 
able character  were  charged  by  a  foul  tongue,  with  having  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  daughter  or  sister,  he  had  no  remedy  but  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  and  would  any  man  say  such  an  injury 
ought  to  exist  in  possibility  without  a  remedy  ? 

Mr.  John  Scott  [afterwards  Lord  Eldon]  contended  that  the 
accusations  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  were  phantoms  of  the 
brain,  mere  children  of  the  imagination.  The  court  was  an 
ancient,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  useful  establishment :  he  saw, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  abolish  it,  unless  some  good  ground  could 
be  stated  for  such  a  procedure.  From  the  argument  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  he  should  have  imagined  that  so  far  from  meaning 
to  complain  of  the  extravagant  powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
he  intended  to  have  strengthened  them  and  rendered  them  more 
effectual.  The  distinctions  taken  between  defamation  and  scandal 
by  lawyers  were  enough  to  draw  the  profession  into  contempt. 
The  very  first  law  book  he  had  taken  down  that  day  to  look  at  the 
actionable  cases,  furnished  him  with  instances  of  the  decisions  of 
grave  and  sage  judges,  enough  to  make  lawyers  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. He  then  produced  a  paper,  from  which  he  read  several 
very  extraordinary  cases.  One  was  a  case  of  a  man's  saying  that 
another  man  had  been  guilty  of  murder ;  that  was  deemed  action- 
able, because  murder  was  a  felony ;  but  if  he  had  only  said,  that  he 
cut  his  head  down  with  a  cleaver,  so  that  one  cheek  lay  on  one 
shoulder,  and  the  other  on  the  other,  that  was  not  actionable  ;  there 
being  no  imputation  of  felony.  Again,  if  a  man  said  another  stole 
privately,  it  was  actionable ;  but  if  he  only  said  he  stole  by  the 
wayside,  it  was  not  so,  because  a  man  might  take  an  apple  or  a 
stick,  neither  of  which  was  a  felonious  taking.  If  a  person  said  a 
woman  had  the  French  disease,  it  was  actionable,  because  it  con- 
veyed a  meaning  of  an  injurious  tendency  ;  but  if  a  person  said  of 
a  woman  that  she  had  lately  had  the  French  disease,  it  was  not 
actionable,  because  it  implied  that  she  had  it  not  at  the  time,  but 
was  cured.  Again,  by  a  peculiar  locality  of  law,  if  a  man  called  a 
woman  a  whore  in  London  or  Southwark,  it  was  actionable ;  but 
not  if  he  called  a  woman  a  whore  anywhere  else.  If  a  man  in 
Yorkshire  said,  a  man  had  strained  a  mare,  it  was  actionable,  though 
not  so  in  any  other  county ;  as  if  the  words  "  straining  a  mare  " 
carried  a  different  import  in  Yorkshire  to  what  they  did  in  any 

II  2 
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Other  county.  Numberless  other  precedents  of  decisioas  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  wisdom  of  our  judges,  equally  singular  and 
equally  ludicrous;  but,  Mr.  Scott  said,  he  wished  to  draw  the 
serious  attention  of  the  House  to  the  bad  consequences  of  abolish- 
ing or  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  He  put  a 
case,  that  a  young  lady,  on  the  eve  almost  of  marriage  to  a  good 
and  honourable  man,  was  to  be  so  far  slandered  as  to  have  it  re- 
ported that  she  was  big  with  a  bastard ;  the  consequence  might 
be,  the  match  would  break  off,  and  the  young  lady  could  never 
hope  to  have  another  offer ;  nay  she  must  even  shut  herself  up  and 
never  show  her  face  again.  In  that  case,  was  there  a  jury  in  the 
kingdom  who  would  hesitate  to  give  large  damages?  Look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  suppose  the  same  slander  said  of 
a  young  woman  not  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  In  that  case  no  action 
would  lie,  and  yet  the  woman's  character  and  hopes  of  marriage 
were  blasted  and  gone  for  ever. 

The  Attorney  General  [Richard  Pepper  Arden,  Esq.]  said,  as 
to  penance  it  was  a  degree  of  shame  and  infamy,  sufficient  to  deter 
those  inclined  to  be  busy  with  their  neighbour's  fame,  to  keep  a 
guard  upon  their  speech. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  the  learned  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
seemed  for  a  time  to  have  given  up  the  law  of  England,  out  of 
complaisance  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  The  highest  reverence 
was  due  to  the  law  of  England.  Lord  Coke  declared  when  he 
was  first  made  a  brother  of  the  coif,  that  a  Serjeant's  cap  had  four 
typical  corners  to  it,  one  the  symbol  of  experience,  another  of  ob- 
servation, a  third  of  wisdom,  and  a  fourth  of  commemoration.  Mr. 
Courtenay  attempted  to  account  for  the  gentleman  of  the  long  robe 
letting  the  law  of  England  fall  to  support  the  law  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts,  and  said  he  supposed  she  was  more  swelling,  and  had 
more  of  the  cork  rump  than  the  other.  He  agreed  that  it  would 
be  extremely  wrong  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  therefore  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  and  salutary  to  let  it 
remain  an  express  part  of  that  law,  *'  that  no  man  should  marry  his 
grandmother."  The  learned  gentlemen  had  spoken  so  warmly  in 
favour  of  suits  for  defamation  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  that  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  to  prosecute  one  another  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  defamation  against  the  law  of  England. 
He  had  rather  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  was  entirely  abolished  ;  not, 
indeed,  tliat  he  felt  himself  unwilling  to  let  those  courts  have  cog- 
nizance of  adultery  and  fornication,  which  the  priests  had  always 
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arrogated  to  themselves,  and  of  which  perhaps  they  were  so  com- 
petent to  judge  from  their  frequent  practice. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said,  that  legislation  was  a  task  to 
which  he  by  no  means  thought  himself  equal ;  nor  would  he  pre- 
sume to  blurt  out  his  crude  ideas  of  legislation  there,  lest  they 
siiould  fail  of  success. 

Mr.  Bearcroft  said,  as  doing  penance  was  declared  to  be  nothing 
more  than  going  to  a  masquerade,  he  supposed  the  sheet  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  domino :  to  borrow  a  joke,  therefore,  from  a  good 
old  jester,  Rabelais,  *'  Beati  sunt,  qui  moriuntur  in  Domino." 
Some  sharp  observations  had  been  made  upon  his  profession ;  but 
they  gave  him  no  concern  whatever  :  for  it  was  an  old  saying  that 
'*  the  cursed  fox  thrives." 


Parliamentary  Reform — Series  op  Extracts  from  the  De- 
bates  RESPECTING    IT,    IN    CHRONOLOGICAL   OrDER,    COMMENCING 

WITH  THE  Motion  to  Repeal  the  Septennial  Act. 

IContinuedfrom  Vol.  i.,  p.  46,  1852.] 

Extract  XVIII. — Yorkshire  PetUionfor  a  Reform  in  tlie  Representa^ 

tion^  A.D.  1783. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1783. — Mr.  Duncombe  presented 
the  Yorkshire  petition  for  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament.  He  said  that  it  was  signed  by  10,000  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  York.  Over  against  the  name  of  each  of  the 
petitioners  was  a  column,  containing  the  name  of  the  freehold  in 
right  of  which  each  had  signed  the  petition  as  a  freeholder. 

Extract  XIX.,  a.d.  1783.— il/r.  Pitt*s  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Par-' 
liament, — Lord  North  would  not  consent  that  Mr,  PitVs  Resolutions 
should  be  discussed  in  Committee. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Pitt  asked  Lord  North 
whether  he  would  consent  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  to- 
morrow into  a  committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  resolutions 
that  he  should  have  the  honour  to  propose  ?* 

Lord  North  said,  as  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  right 

•  See  Mr.  Pitt's  Three  Resolations,  Pari.  ^  Polit,  Mise,,  vol.  i.  p.  10,  (1851). 
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honorable  gentleman,  he  would  give  this  answer  to  it,  that,  for  one, 
he  would  not  consent  that  the  resolutions,  which  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  intended  to  make  to-morrow,  should  be  discussed 
in  a  committee ;  for  to  consent  to  such  a  thing  would,  in  some 
measure,  amount  to  an  approbation  of  the  principle  of  making  a 
reform  in  the  House,  to  which  he  would  not,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, give  his  vote. 

Extract  XX. — Exordium  of  Mr,  PiU*s  Speech  vpon  his  motion  for  a 

Reform  in  Parliament,  a.d.  1783. 

House  of  Commons,  7th  May,  1783. — Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that 
in  his  life  he  had  never  felt  more  embarassment,  or  more  anxiety 
than  he  felt  at  that  moment,  when  for  his  country's  good  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  discover,  and  lay  before  the  House,  the  imper- 
fections of  that  constitution  to  which  every  Englishman  ought  to 
look  up  with  reverential  awe, — a  constitution  which,  while  it  con- 
tinued such  as  it  was  framed  by  our  ancestors,  was  truly  called  the 
production  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom;  raised  by  that  con- 
stitution to  greatness  and  to  glory,  England  had  been  at  once  the 
envy  and  pride  of  the  world.  Europe  was  taught  by  experience 
that  liberty  was  the  foundation  of  true  greatness  ;  and  that  while 
England  remained  under  a  government  perfectly  free,  she  never 
failed  to  perform  exploits  that  dazzled  the  neighbouring  nations.  To 
him,  he  did  assure  the  House,  it  was  interesting  indeed  ;  interesting 
and  awful  beyond  all  power  of  description.  He  wished,  however, 
the  House  to  view  the  arduous  and  very  difficult  task  he  had  ven- 
tured to  undertake  in  its  true  light.  No  man  saw  that  glorious  fa- 
bric, the  constitution  of  this  country,  with  more  admiration,  nor  with 
more  reverence  than  himself;  he  beheld  it  with  wonder,  with  vene- 
ration, and  with  gratitude ;  it  gave  an  Englishman  such  dear  and 
valuable  privileges,  or  he  might  say,  such  advantageous  and  digni- 
fied prerogatives,  that  they  were  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
subjects  of  every  other  nation,  but  afforded  us  a  degree  of  happi- 
ness, unknown  to  those  who  lived  under  governments  of  a  nature 
less  pregnant  with  principles  of  liberty  ;  indeed,  there  was  no  form 
of  government  on  the  known  surface  of  the  globe  that  was  so  nearly 
allied  to  perfect  freedom. 

Extract  XXI. — Mr,  Burke. — Debate  on  Mr,  Pitt's  Motion  for   a 

Reform  in  Parliament, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Burke  rose  to  speak. 
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but,  members  rising  to  leave  the  House  at  the  time,  he  declined 
speaking. 

Extract  XXII.,  a.d.  1783. — Some  persons  atlribuled  all  our  calami' 

lies  to  the  want  of  short  Parliaments. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Fox  said,  much  had  been 
mentioned  relative  to  the  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
and  some  persons  attributed  all  our  calamities  to  the  want  of  short 
Parliaments.  He  had  looked  into  history,  and  found,  that  when 
Parliaments  were  more  frequent,  the  nation  was  more  brilliant  and 
successful ;  he  had  also  observed  that,  for  a  period  of  many  years 
since  the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Bill,  the  nation  had  been  at  the 
pinnacle  of  its  glory,  therefore  he  could  infer  nothing  from  that, 
nor  did  he,  in  fact,  see  that  this  was  material  either  way. 

Extract  XXHI.,  Mr,  Pittas  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament^ 
A.D.  1783. — Conclusion  of  Lord  North* s  Speech, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Lord  North  :  Mr.  Speaker, — 
There  is  a  bill  now  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House,  to  remedy 
every  grievance  in  point  of  expense  and  bribery  at  elections,  to 
which  the  resolution  at  present  moved  forgoes ;  and  on  that  ground 
alone,  I  should  think  myself  justified  in  negativing  the  motion;  but 
when,  to  this  consideration,  is  added  the  want  of  any  proof  of  dis- 
order in  this  glorious  fabric,  as  the  right  honorable  mover  justly 
styled  our  constitution ;  when  a  remedy  is  sought  for  a  disease  I 
know  not  what ;  when  the  puny  voice  of  a  few  discontented  people 
breaks  in  upon  the  tranquillity  and  reverend  silence  of  the  vast  and 
satisfied  multitude — whenver  the  discontented  themselves  are  at 
variance  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  their  grievances, — when,  I 
say,  all  these  things  are  considered,  a  doubt  cannot  remain  for  a 
moment  in  my  mind,  of  the  weakness  of  giving  way  to  this  froward 
humour — this  spirit  of  projection  ;  they  but  little  know  mankind 
who  imagine  that  a  small  indulgence  will  not  induce  a  pressure  for 
greater.  A  gentleman  behind  me  says,  *'  Give  the  people  fifty 
knights,  and  then  make  your  stand.'*  I  oppose  this  idea ;  bi'gin 
with  innovation,  and  there  is  no  knowing  where  you  will  stop ;  like 
the  gravity  of  a  weight  in  sinking,  its  velocity  increases  in  proportion 
to  its  weight.  The  addition  of  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty  county 
members,  would  give  a  decided  superiority  to  the  landed  interest 
over  the  commercial ;  and  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  that  like  ihe  general  fabric  of  the  British 
legislature,  it  provides  for  and  preserves  the  due  balance,  between 
the  several  great  interests  of  the  empire — the  landed,  the  commer- 
cial, and  the  monied.  But  do  not  let  us  begin.  "  Principiis  obsta." 
Let  us  act  like  men.  We  are  not  the  deputies,  but  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  We  are  not  to  refer  to  them  before  we  deter- 
mine. We  stand  here  as  they  would  stand ;  to  use  our  own 
discretion,  without  seeking  any  other  guidance  under  heaven.  In 
a  word,  as  no  defect  in  the  constitution  has  been  proved,  as  we  have 
heard  nothing  but  declamation  and  surmise  to  warrant  so  awful  and 
80  very  important  a  measure  as  an  innovation  on  the  form  of  that 
venerable  palladium,  which  ages  have  sanctified  down  to  us  ;  let  us 
again,  let  me  conjure  you,  act  like  men,  and  like  Britons,  and  reject, 
what  to  adopt  must  inevitably  lead  to  ruin.  I  have  freely  given 
you  my  thoughts — it  remains  that  I  perform  my  duly.  The  best 
way  of  getting  rid  of  this  destructive  resolution  is  certainly  the 
motion  for  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  that  motion  has  most  cor- 
dially my  wishes. 

Extract  XXIV.  — TViere  should  always  be  left  the  means  of  bringing 
into  Parliament  men  whose  aid  must  always  be  required  by  the 
Minister  and  the  House, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Luttrell  said,  it  never 
was  until  lately  supposed  that  the  affairs  of  this  nation  could  be 
well  conducted  by  any  administration,  unless  they  were  enabled 
to  procure  a  constant  attendance  to  do  the  necessary  business  of 
Parliament,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  compensation  to  those  who 
devoted  their  time  and  abilities  to  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
theory  of  a  Parliament  without  placemen  or  dependents,  is  cer- 
tainly good ;  but  country  gentlemen,  bred  in  the  school  of  luxury 
and  ease,  are  not  readily  to  be  curtailed  of  their  pleasures,  and  will 
not  be  deprived  of  them  totally  from  November  to  July,  to  at- 
tend the  routine  of  Parliamentary  business,  which  is  frequently 
tedious,  and  seldom  pleasant.  The  aid  of  men  versed  in  calculation, 
of  those  deep  read  in  history,  of  others  used  to  negociation,  and  of 
such  as  are  well  versed  in  commercial  matters,  must  be  always  re- 
quired by  the  ministers  and  by  the  House ;  and  there  should  cer- 
tainly be  left  the  means  of  bringing  them  into  Parliament  for  the 
public  service,  as  well  as  those  who  are  to  do  the  official  business  of 
government. 
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Extract  XXV. — Nov  Modelling  Parliament  and  a  Lame  Leg, 

House  of  Commons,  Miy,  1783. — Mr.  Powys  said,  that  the  pro- 
ject of  new  modelling  Parliament  put  him  in  mind  of  a  person  with 
a  lame  leg  walking  the  street,  and  accosted  by  another  person  who 
purposed  to  cure  him,  if  he  would  permit  him  to  apply  a  remedy. 
The  lame  man  answered,  that  he  wanted  no  cure — his  defect  was 
natural ;  yet  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  performing  his  duty  as  a 
citizen,  churchwarden,  a  clergyman,  or  a  militia  officer.  He  had 
used  it  for  forty  years  in  its  state  as  it  appeared,  and  found  it  an- 
swer all  his  purposes. 

-  Mr.  Byng  saidy  with  regard  to  the  story  of  the  bad  leg  told  by 
Mr.  Powys,  he  took  the  fact  to  be  otherwise :  the  leg  was  originally 
a  good  one,  but  by  abuse  and  ill  habits  it  became  diseased  and  con- 
tracted,— an  able  physician  could  cure  it,  and  set  it  to  rights  again. 
In  the  light  of  an  apt  remedy  he  regarded  his  honorable  friend's 
[Mr.  Pitt's]  proposition,  and  therefore  he  should  vote  for  it,  because 
he  was  happy  to  get  anything  on  this  important  subject,  but  the 
remedy  did  not  go  so  far  as  it  ought. 

Extract  XXVI. — Old  Sarumand  the  City  of  London, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783.  —  The  Right  Honorable 
Richard  Rioby  declared,  that  he  would  sooner  see  another  mem- 
ber added  for  Old  Sarum,  where  there  was  but  one  House,  than 
another  member  added  to  the  City  of  London,  which  had  enough 
already. 

Extract  XXVII. — Shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the 
shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments  was  one  of  those  objects, 
which  in  his  mind  was  most  properly  pursued,  as  a  measure,  tend- 
ing to  correct  the  great  vice  in  the  representation  of  the  people — 
their  subserviency  to  government  in  consequence  of  their  long 
lease  obtained  from  the  people.  Shorten  that  period,  and  unques- 
tionably you  strengthen  the  intercourse  and  connection  between  the 
representative  and  the  constituent,  and  his  station  being  more  pre- 
carious, he  was  likely  to  be  attentive  to  his  trust. 

Extract  XXVni. —  Three  thousand  pounds,  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds^  given  for  seats,  a.  d.  1783. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783.— Mr.  Pitt's  Parliamentary  Re- 
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form  Motion.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  said,  he  would  not  be  called 
to  order,  by  assertiDg,  that  members  gave  £3000  and  some  £$500 
for  their  seats :  but  he  would  say,  the  people  without  doors,  be- 
lieved that  they  did,  and  confidently  said  as  much. 

Extract  XXIX. — Reform  in  Parliament, — The  offer  of  Mr.  Thomas 

Pitt  [afterwards  Lord  CamelfordJ] 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783, — Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  having  de- 
livered his  sentiments  in  favour  of  Mr.  William  Pitt's  measure  of 
reform,  said  that  there  was  but  one  pledge  that  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  give  of  his  sincerity,  and  of  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
opinion  ;  that  whilst  he  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  chartered 
and  prescriptive  rights  of  others,  which  never  could  be  violated 
without  the  total  subversion  of  the  constitution — whilst  he  boldly 
professed  to  think  the  burgage  tenures  in  a  particular  manner  the 
fortresses  against  the  influence  of  ministers  ;  he  did  most  earnestly 
entreat,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  surrender  the  most  precious 
interes^ts  he  possessed  [his  borough  interests],  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
in  confirmation  of  such  a  plan  as  he  had  recommended  to  the  House, 
and  as  a  victim  to  be  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  the  constitution. 
That  the  precedent  could  affect  no  one  but  himself — "volenti  non  fit 
injuria;*'  that  it  was  of  little  consequence  whether  he,  or  his  posterity 
should  ever  have  a  seat  in  that  House,  provided  the  constitution 
were  confirmed  and  preserved  inviolate  to  future  generations.  He 
added,  in  case  such  a  reform  were  to  take  place,  and  that  Parlia- 
ment in  consequence  should  accept  of  the  oflTer  he  then  made  them 
as  the  seal  of  such  reformation,  he  should  presume  so  far  as  to 
wish,  that  those  two  members  might  be  transferred  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Extract   XXX. — Aldei-man  Sawbridge^s  motion  for  shortening  the 

duration  of  Parliaments^  a.d.  1783. 

House  of  Commons,  16th  May,  1783. — The  Earl  of  Surrey 
said,  seven  years  was  too  long  a  period  for  any  man  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  his  constituents.  Members  ought 
to  be  more  frequently  sent  back  to  those  who  had  deputed  them  to 
that  House,  that  the  latter  might  have  an  opportunity  of  rewarding 
them  by  electing  them  again,  or  of  censuring  them  by  rejecting 
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them,  just  as  their  conduct  should  show  them  to  be  objects  either 
of  reward  or  punishment. 

Extract  XXXI. — Alderman  Sawbridge^s  motion  for  shortening  tlie 

duration  of  Parliaments ^  a.d.  1783. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783.— Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clarke 
said,  that  the  motion  had  his  hearty  approbation.  He  thought  there 
ought  to  be  a  more  intimate  connection  between  the  electors  and 
tlie  elected  than  at  present  subsisted  ;  from  that  persuasion  it  was, 
that  he  had  alway  supported  the  worthy  alderman's  motions  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 

Extract  XXXII. — Alderman  Sawbridge*s  motion  for  shortening  the 

duration  of  Parliaments,  a.d.  1783. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1783. — Sir  Edward  Astley  said,  that 
great  thanks  were  due  to  the  worthy  Alderman  for  his  perseverance 
in  his  endeavours  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  Our  an- 
cestorsy  in  a  critical  state  of  public  affairs,  consented  to  the  mea- 
sure of  septennial  Parliaments ;  but  now,  when  the  same  political 
cause  no  longer  existed.  Parliaments  ought  to  be  shortened.  He 
claimed  this,  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  the  people's  right. 

Extract  XXXIII. — Petition  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  York 
for  a  Reform  in  the  Representation,  a.d.  1784. 

House  of  Commons,  17th  January,  1784. — Mr.  Duncombe  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  York  setting 
forth, — That  the  petitioners,  sensible  of  the  original  excellence  of 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  most  ardently  wish  to  have  it  main- 
tained upon  the  genuine  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  ;  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament  should  have  a  common  interest  with  the  na- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  Parliament,  the  Commons  of  this  realm  are  partially  and 
inadequately  represented,  and  consequently  cannot  have  that  secu- 
rity for  their  liberties,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  constitution  to  give 
them ;  and  therefore  the  petitioners  again  renew  their  earnest  sup- 
plications to  the  House,  to  take  into  their  most  serious  considera- 
tion the  present  inadequate  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament,  and  to  apply  such  remedy  to  this  great  constitutional 
evil,  as  to  the  House  may  seem  meet. 
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Extract  XXXIV. — A  Cabinet  and  Parliamentary  Reform, 
House  of  Commons,  January,  1784. — The  Yorkshire  Petition  for 
Parliamentary  Reform. — Mr.  Fox  said,  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  find  a  proper  number  of  persons  to  form  a  Cabinet,  who 
would  agree  upon  the  expediency,  policy  or  necessity  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

Extract  XXXV. — Parliamentary  Reform, 

House  of  Commons,  January,  178i. — Yorkshire  Petition  for  a 
Reform  in  the  Representation. — Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  would  not  be 
understood  to  be  an  advocate  for  every  species  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form which  might  appear  necessary  to  other  men ;  but  a  temperate 
and  moderate  reform,  temperately  and  moderately  pursued,  he 
would  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations,  be  ready  to  promote  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Extract  XXXVI. — That  the  People  speak  through  their  Representa- 
tives ^  and  not  for  themselves^  is  the  excellence  of  our  Constitution, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1784. — Alderman  Sawbridge's 
Motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Represen- 
tation.— Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  should  not  be 
caught  at  first,  for  they  were  but  apt  to  take  measures  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  and  consequently  might,  if  not  checked,  do  as  they  had 
done  in  Denmark  on  a  popular  cry,  surrender  up  their  liberties  to 
the  crown,  and  when  they  discovered  their  error,  find  it  too  late  to 
recover  them  again :  therefore,  the  excellence  of  this  constitution 
was,  that  the  people  should  speak  through  their  representatives, 
not  for  themselves ;  but  still  the  more  the  constitution  was  re- 
formed, the  better  it  would  be. 

Extract  XXXVII. — Parliamentary  Reform — Extract  from  the  Rev. 
Mr,  WyvilFs  Circular  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  several  Com- 
mittees  of  the  Counties  and  Cities  associated  for  the  purpose  of  oh* 
taining  a  Reform  in  the  Representation  of  the  People,  a.d.  1781'. 

I  am  authorized  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  declare,  that  he  will  bring  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  reformation  before  the  House  of  Commons 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  next  session ;  that  he  will  support  his 
intended  propositions  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  and  that  he  will 
exert  his  whole  power  and  credit,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  minister, 
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honestly  and  boldly  to  carry  such  a  meliorated  system  of  repre- 
sentation as  may  place  the  constitation  on  a  footing  of  permanent 
security. 

The  letter  was  dated — *<  Nerot's  Hotel,  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
Dec.  27,  1784." 


Extract  XXXY III. -^ Reform  in  Parliament.^Mr.  Pitt, 

January,  1785. 

House  of  Commons,  January,  1785. — Address  of  Thanks  for 
the  King's  Speech.— -Mr.  Pitt  (Prime  Minister)  said,  he  was  ex- 
tremely glad  that  a  Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  mentioned. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  diflTer  with  those  who  thought  that  the  most 
practicable  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  amending  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  would  have  been  to  bring  it  explicitly 
forward  in  his  Majesty's  speech.  Great  and  wise  men  had  enter- 
tained various  conceptions  of  that  important  matter.  He  was 
willing  to  give  it  all  the  fair  play  which  the  ardent  desire  of  the 
people,  its  own  consequence,  and  his  sincere  inclination  entitled  it. 
On  this  business  he  laboured  incessantly ;  it  was  that  which,  of  all 
others,  was  the  nearest  his  heart;  and  at  this  very  early  period 
of  the  session  to  have  stated  it  specifically,  was  impossible.  Much 
was  still  to  do.  His  ideas  were  not  matured.  It  comprehended 
a  great  variety  of  considerations :  it  related  to  the  essentials  or 
vitals  of  the  constitution ;  it  therefore  required  the  most  delicate 
and  unremitted  attention :  it  was  a  path  which  he  was  determined 
to  tread ;  but  he  knew  with  what  tenderness  and  circumspection  it 
became  him  to  proceed.  He  hoped,  however,  in  a  few  days  to  be 
able  to  name  a  day  on  which  he  should  have  the  honour  of  submit- 
ting his  proposition  to  the  House.  It  was  his  aim  to  propose  a 
specific  plan  of  reform,  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  an  im- 
provement of  the  constitution,  as  it  would  confer  permanency  and 
effect  on  those  principles  which  constituted  its  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence. To  this  measure  he  pledged  himself,  but  did  not  feel  any 
obligation  to  define  it  at  present,  nor  was  he  willing  to  bring  it 
forward  too  early,  lest  he  might  not  leave  himself  sufiScient  time 
for  digesting  what  he  should  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House.  But  he  was  anxious  to  improve  his  plan  with 
whatever  was  requisite  to  render  it  effectual,  and  to  bring  it  on  with 
every  solemnity  which  could  contribute  to  its  influence  and  respec- 
tability. He  should,  therefore,  choose  that  a  motion  for  a  call  of 
the  House  should  precede  it,  in  order  that  the  friends  and  opposers 
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of  the  motion  might  have  a  fair  inviution  either  to  support  or  con- 
test it.  He  begged  that  honorable  gentlemen  on  all  sides,  what- 
ever their  opinions  might  be,  would  divest  their  minds  of  every 
prejudice,  and  endeavour  to  meet  this  important  discussion  with 
candid  minds,  biased  by  no  prepossession  or  predilection  to  any 
mode  of  representation  preferable  to  another,  and  influenced  by 
none  of  the  schemes  and  writings  which  they  had  seen  of  late.  In 
this  disposition  of  mind,  the  object  would  be  impartially  inves- 
tigated; and  this  was  their  duty  on  all  questions  which  chal- 
lenged their  attention  as  the  delegates  of  a  great  and  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  more  particularly  became  them  to  decide  the  subject  of 
a  reform  in  the  representation  of  their  constituents,  as  that  was  a 
business  in  which  they  were  more  immediately  and  deeply  inter- 
ested. He  offered  no  advice  to  them  which  he  would  not  himself 
endeavour  to  practise. 

Extract  XXXIX. — Colemporary  summary  Explanation  of  the  Prin- 
cipUs  of  Mr,  Pitt's  Plan  to  amend  the  Representation  of  the  People 
of  England  in  Parliament^  Aprils  1785. 

The  number  of  additional  representatives  to  the  great  districts  is 
proposed  to  be  seventy-two ;  for  which  the  disfranchisement  of 
thirty-six  small  boroughs  would  be  wanted.  The  means  by  which 
so  considerable  a  surrender  of  the  right  to  return  members  to  Par- 
liament is  expected  to  be  obtained,  is  certainly  adequate  to  the 
end  proposed,  and  yet  in  the  views,  either  of  equity  or  of  expe- 
dience, perfectly  unexceptionable. 

It  is.proposed  that  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  be  set  apart  as  a 
fund  for  compensation  to  the  boroughs  which  may  be  disfranchised  ; 
that  this  whole  sum  be  divided  into  thirty-six  shares,  of  which,  that 
each  borough  agreeing  to  surrender  its  elective  right,  and  apply- 
ii^gi  by  petition  from  two-thirds  of  its  electors,  to  Parliament  for 
that  purpose,  be  entitled  to  one  share,  to  be  distributed  in  due  pro- 
portion among  the  several  persons  interested  therein  according  to 
their  respective  equitable  claims,  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  com- 
mittees are  appointed  to  (ry  the  merits  of  contested  elections,  by 
whicli,  if  any  question  should  arise,  touching  the  right  of  voting,  or 
whether  the  petitioners  are  actually  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  such 
questions  shall  be  decided ;  that  the  interest  of  these  thirty-six 
shares,  or  several  principal  sums  of  money,  be  suffered  to  accumu- 
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late  and  be  added  to  each  principal  sum,  until,  by  the  decision  of 
such  committee,  each  sum,  principal  and  interest  included,  shall  be 
awarded  to  some  small  borough  on  its  voluntary  application  to  be 
disfranchised.  By  this  provision,  the  sum  appropriated,  if  not 
large  enough  at  first  to  induce  the  decayed  boroughs  to  surrender 
their  obnoxious  rights,  would  continually  increase,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  resign  them  would  become  ultimately  irresistible. 

By  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system  of  reformation,  a  sub- 
sequent improvement  of  the  borough  representation  would  be  ascer- 
tained and  carried  into  execution  on  similar  terms :  and,  moreover, 
a  principle  of  future  and  perpetual  improvement  in  the  representa- 
tion of  towns  to  an  indefinite  extent  would  be  established. 

When  the  representation  of  the  counties  and  the  metropolis 
shall  have  been  rectified  in  the  mode  and  to  the  extent  already 
described,  it  is  proposed  that  a  second  sum  be  set  apart  to  induce 
such  decayed  or  inconsiderable  boroughs  aforesaid,  as  may  still 
remain,  to  make  a  further  surrender  of  the  right  of  electing  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  in  order  that  such  right  may  be  transferred  to 
the  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  large  unrepre- 
sented places,  whenever  such  unrepresented  places  shall  respectively 
petition  Parliament  for  the  same.  Also,  that  the  elective  franchise, 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  a  few  inhabitants,  members  of  the  corporate 
body  in  certain  towns,  may  be  imparted  to  the  inhabitants,  house- 
holders of  such  towns,  occupying  houses  assessed  to  a  certain  small 
amount,  on  the  voluntary  application  of  such  corporate  bodies  to 
Parliament  to  surrender  their  exclusive  privileges. 

The  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  many  substantial 
householders  in  the  metropolis,  the  unrepresented  towns,  and  those 
towns  where  the  right  of  representation  is  at  present  exclusively 
enjoyed  by  a  few  inhabitants,  would  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  several  transfers,  and  communications  of  the  elective  right 
proposed  in  the  two  parts  of  this  system.  The  admission  of  copy- 
holders to  the  right  of  voting  at  county  elections,  would  form  a 
still  greater,  and  a  perfectly  unexceptionable,  addition  to  the  con- 
stituent body ;  for  which,  it  is  understood,  that  a  separate  bill 
would  be  provided  accordingly.  Regulations  also  for  multiplying 
the  places  of  poll  in  the  counties,  for  the  better  ascertainment  of 
the  right  of  voting,  for  reducing  expense,  and  preventing  bribery  at 
elections,  would  be  included  as  subsidiary  parts  of  the  same  system." 

1.  Estimate  of  the  number  of  boroughs  that  would  probably 
be   disfranchised,  and  the  consequent  addition  of  members  that 
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would  be  made  to  the  larger  districts  and  to*  unrepresented  towns ; 
and  also  the  number  of  large  towns  in  which  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  corporations  to  elect  members  would  be  imparted  to  the  sub- 
stantial inhabitants,  householders  of  the  same  respectively ;  provided 
Mr.  Pitt*s  whole  plan  should  be  adopted  by  Parliament. 

Borought. 

By  the  first  part  of  his  plan  would  be  disfranchised,  on 
voluntary  surrender,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  representation 
of  the  counties  and  the  metropolis  . .  . .  . .  . .         36 

By  the  second  part,  to  give  representatives  to  certain 
large  unrepresented  towns,  at  least  . .  .  .         . .  4 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  whole  future  disfranchise- 
ment under  this  head :  but  there  are  at  least  four  large  un- 
represented towns  in  immediate  view,  as  fit  to  receive  the 
right  of  representation ;  for  which  transfer,  consequently, 
the  disfranchisement  of  at  least  four  boroughs  would  be 

wanted.  

Total  of  disfranchised  boroughs         40 


Corporations  of  large  towns  that  probably  would  sur- 
render their  exclusive  right  of  representation       . .  •  •  10 


Addition  to  the  metropolis  and  the  counties      . .  •  •         72 

To  unrepresented  towns  . .         •  •  . .  . .  8 

Representation  thrown  open  in  ten  large  towns  . .         20 


Total  addition  of  representatives  to  the  public       100 

2.  Estimate  of  the  augmentation  of  the  constituent  body,  that 
would  be  effected  by  the  several  extensions  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt : — 

Householders  added  in  Marylebone,  Pancras,  and  other 
unrepresented  parts  of  the  metropolis,  about        . .          . .  10,000 
Unrepresented  freeholders  in  the  City  of  London        .  •    1,000 
Copyholders  in  Middlesex,  including  the  metropolis    .  •    7,000 
Copyholders  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom      • .         •  •  65,000 
Householders  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Leeds,  independent  of  other  unrepresented  -towns,  to  whom 
the  right  of  returning  members  to  Parliament  may  be  im- 
parted   9,000 

Householders  in  Scarborough,  Bury,  Bath,  &c.  •  •    6,500 

Unrepresented  freeholders  of  Hullshire,  probably  about       500 

Total  addition  99,000 
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Extract  XL. — Part  of  the  exordium  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Speech  upon  his 
Motion /or  a  Rejorm  in  Parliament,  a.d.  1785. 

House  of  Commons,  18th  April,  1785. —  Mr.  Pitt  [Prime 
Minister]  said,  that  the  fabric  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  an 
ancient  pile,  on  which  they  had  all  been  taught  to  look  with  reve- 
rence and  awe ;  from  their  cradles  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
view  it  as  a  pattern  of  perfection  ;  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed 
freedom  and  prosperity  under  it ;  and  therefore  any  attempt  to 
make  any  alterations  in  it  would  be  deemed,  by  some  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  antiquity,  as  impious  and  sacrilegious.  No  one  reve- 
renced the  venerable  fabric  more  than  he  did ;  but  all  mankind 
knew  that  the  best  institutions,  like  human  bodies,  carried  in  them- 
selves the  seeds  of  decay  and  corruption,  and  therefore  he  thought 
himself  justifiable  in  proposing  remedies  against  this  corruption, 
which  the  frame  of  the  constitution  must  necessarily  experience  in 
the  lapse  of  years,  if  not  prevented  by  wise  and  judicious  regu- 
lations. 

Extract  XLI. — Mr.  Pitfs  Plan  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament 

an  ignis  fatuus. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1785. — Mr.  Fox  said,  that  for  his 
part  he  considered  the  whole  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  [Mr.  Pitt] 
plan  as  mere  delusion,  an  ignis  fatuus,  calculated  to  mislead  and  to 
bewilder. 

Extract  XLII. — Lord  North  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1785. — ^Lord  North  entered  into 
the  ancient  history  of  Parliaments,  and  stated  the  gradations  they 
had  passed  through  from  their  first  institution,  accounting  for  the 
discretion  of  the  Crown  that  had  been  formerly  exercised,  by 
stating,  that,  originally,  the  chiefs,  who  held  of  the  Crown,  and  were 
liable  to  suit  and  service,  were  summoned,  and  being  at  the  time 
chief  tenants  of  the  Crown,  were  at  the  will  of  the  Crown  assembled, 
either  wholly  or  partially.  Afterwards,  when  they  divided  their 
lands,  property  became  more  dispersed,  and  money  grew  more 
scarce;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  lesser  barons  were  spared,  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  bear  the  expense  of  parliamentary 
attendance.  Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  another  change  was 
made ;  after  that  another,  and,  by  degrees,  Parliament  was  settled 
on  its  present  footing,  where,  his  lordship  said,  be  heartily  hoped 

VOL.1. — 1853.  I 
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it  would  long  be  suffered  to  remain,  and  not  be  disturbed  on 
account  of  any  chimeras,  that  entered  the  brains  of  visionaries  and 
speculators,  who  were  not^  he  verily  believed,  aware  of  the  serious 
mischiefs  they  had  employed  themselves  about.  All  the  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  a  reform,  he  was  persuaded,  was  the  mere  vapour 
of  a  dream,  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  empty  whim  and  fanciful 
nothing,  from  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  was 
endeavouring  to  conjure  up  something :  but  he  relied  on  the  good 
sense  and  sound  reason  of  the  majority,  trusting  that  they  would 
break  the  spell,  and  prevent  the  magician  from  practising  on  a  sub- 
ject that  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

Extract  XLIII. — Mr,  Wilberforce  approves  of  Mr.  Pitfs  Plan  for 

a  Reform  in  Parliament,  a.d.  1785. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1785. — Mr.  Wilberforce  approved 
of  the  plan  of  Parliamentary  reform  submitted  by  his  right  bon. 
friend  [Mr.  Pitt].  There  was  one  peculiar  excellence  in  it :  it  was 
that  system  of  gradual  and  progressive  improvement  which  must 
proceed  to  rectify  and  meliorate  the  state  of  representation,  accord- 
ing as  those  circumstances  should  arise  on  which  it  was  intended  to 
operate. 

Extract  XLIV. — Alderman  Sawbridge*s  Motion  for  shortening  the 

duration  of  Parliaments,  a.d.  1785. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1785. — The  Earl  of  Surrey  said,  al- 
luding to  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  motion  for  Parliamentary  re* 
form,  that,  had  the  House  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  a  reform  in 
the  representation,  he  should  have  thought  the  present  motion  un- 
necessary, because,  if  that  House  was  a  true  representation  of  the 
people,  as  it  ought  to  be,  he  should  think  there  was  not  any  danger 
likely  to  arise  from  its  sitting  seven,  or  even  more  years ;  but  not 
having  been  able  to  obtain  a  reform^  he  should  vote  for  the  motion, 
as  the  improvement  next  to  be  desired. 

Extract  XLV. — Alderman   Sawbridge's  Motion  for  shortening  the 

duration  of  Parliaments,  a.d.  1785. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1785. — Sir  Edward  Astlet  declared 
he  should  vote  for  the  question.  He  said,  that  if  one  Parliament 
could  make  such  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution  as  to  pass  a 
septennial  bill^  and  give  themselves  the  power  of  sitting  for  a  longer 
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period  than  those  they  represented  chose  them  for,  another  Parlia- 
ment might  pass  a  bill  authorizing  themselves  to  sit  twenty  years ; 
in  which  case  the  Crown  might  get  the  House  of  Commons  entirely 
into  its  own  hands,  and  thus  effectually  destroy  the  constitution. 

Extract  XLVl. —Summary  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  FI00S9  Plan 

for  a  Reform  in  Parliament, 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1 790. — Mr.  Flood  :  Mr.  Speaker, — 
To  carry  what  I  propose  into  execution  would  require  but  one  short 
provision ;  namely,  that  the  sheriff  of  each  county  be  required,  by 
himself  and  his  deputies,  to  take  the  poll  of  the  resident  house- 
holders of  his  county,  m  each  parish  on  the  same  day :  thus  this 
great  remedy  to  the  constitution  may  be  obtained  in  one  day,  with 
less  tumult  and  expense  than  attends  upon  the  election  of  a  diminu- 
tive borough  ;  thus  the  representative  will  be  chosen  as  he  ought 
to  be  by  the  people  ;  and  by  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
he  will  continue  to  act  as  if  he  were  so  chosen. 

Extract  XLVII. — Reform  in  Parliament,  a.d.  1790. — Mr.  Fox  said 
that  Mr,  Flood* s  Plan  was  the  best  which  till  then  hcid  been  suggested. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1790.— Mr.  Flood,  rising  a  second 
time,  said,  I  have  given  an  opportunity  to  a  right  honourable  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Fox)  to  declare  himself  a  friend  to  an  amendment  of  the 
representation,  in  those  clear  and  unequivocal  terms  which  best 
become  the  manliness  of  his  talents ;  and  I  consider  myself  as  emi- 
nently fortunate  that  my  plan  has  so  far  recommended  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  such  authority,  that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that 
it  is  the  best  plan  which  has  yet  been  suggested,  and  to  add,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  resident  householders  is  well  adapted  to 
give  representation  to  that  mixed  kind  of  property  which  is  now 
become  general  in  this  kingdom. 

Extract  XLVIII. — Mr.  Secretary  Grenville  [afterwards  Lord  Gren- 
ville]  opposes  Mr.  Flood's  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1790.— Mr.  Secretary  Grenville 
declared,  that  under  whatever  circumstances,  and  at  whatever  time 
any  proposition  of  Parliamentary  reform  was  brought  forward,  he, 
for  one,  would  resist  it.  The  circumstances  and  times  were  such, 
as  made  not  only  the  question  dangerous,  but  the  discussion  of  it 
dangerous  likewise. 

i2 
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Extract  XLIX. — Mr,  Flood* s  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament. 
House  of  Commons,  March,  1790. — Mr.  Wilberforce  declared 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  on  all  occasions  professed  himself 
a  friend  to  Parliamentary  reform ;  he  was  as  much  so  as  ever. 

Extract  L.—il/r.  Windliam  opposes  Mr.  Flood's  Motion  for  a  Refonn 

in  Parliament. 

House  of  Commons,  March,  1790. — Mr.  Windham  :  Mr.  Speaker 
— A  deluge  of  wild  opinions  was  let  loose  upon  us.  The  emancipa- 
tion  of  America  served  to  swell  the  flood.  But  I  have  been  flatter- 
ing myself  that  it  had  long  since  subsided.  I  hoped  that  the  cry  had 
been  dead,  but  it  turns  out  only  to  have  slept.  And  truly  sorry 
am  I  to  observe,  that  swarms  of  these  strange,  impracticable  notions 
have  latterly  been  wafted  over  to  us  from  the  continent,  to  prey, 
like  locusts,  on  the  fairest  flowers  of  our  soil ;  to  destroy  the 
boasted  beauty  and  verdure  of  our  constitution.  It  is  in  con- 
formity with  these  notions  that  we  are  called  upon  to  new  model 
our  establishments,  which  have  for  ages  withstood  innovation  ;  yet 
the  people  at  large,  it  is  obvious,  have  no  such  wish.  If  they  have, 
why  do  they  not  declare  it  ?  What  is  the  political  malady,  wliat 
the  grievance  that  is  now  complained  of?  What  evil  has  overtaken 
us,  in  consequence  of  this  inadequate  representation  of  the  people  ? 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  British  constitution  contains  some- 
where and  somehow  within  itself  a  principle  of  self-recovery  and 
self-preservation,  which  brings  it  back,  amidst  all  the  deviations  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  to  its  natural  and  salutary  state.  *'  Quod  petis 
hie  est."  There  is  no  occasion  for  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  which, 
instead  of  being  salutary,  might  prove  fatal. 

Extract  LI. — Exordium  of  Mr,  Burke* s  Speech  on  Mr.  Grey*s  Notice 
of  a  Motion  relative  to  Parliamentary  Reform. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Mr.  Burke  began  by  saying, 
that  there  were  few  subjects  indeed  which  would  have  induced  him 
to  come  down  and  deliver  his  opinions  in  that  House,  but  this  was 
certainly  one  which  he  thought  he  was  in  duty  bound  not  to  pass 
over  in  silence.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  and  there  was  still  a 
stronger  reason  for  his  not  engaging  in  the  discussion  of  public 
questions, — he  had  received  from  his  best  friends  the  best  advice 
that  they  could  have  given  to  him,  it  was  to  retire.  His  friends 
judged  right,  and  he  certainly  thought  himself  unflt  for  business, 
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when  he  recollected  that  he  had  lost  such  friends  as  any  man  must 
have  been  proud  to  associate  with,  and  with  whom  he  had  so  long 
acted  with  the  most  fervent  and  mutual  sincerity.  That  being  the 
case,  the  advice  and  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  twenty- 
seven  years'  experience  in  Parliament,  was  a  warning  to  him  how 
to  guide  his  future  proceedings  in  that  House,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
warning  to  retire,  considering  himself  at  the  same  time  as  one  who 
had  done  his  duty,  and  had  become  old  and  infirm  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  Yet,  while  he  left  the  more  active  concerns  of  life  to 
the  conduct  of  men  more  vigorous  in  years  and  in  understanding, 
he  still  would  put  in  his  claim,  as  a  friend  to  the  country,  to  use  his 
utmost  exertions  in  its  service  whenever  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  constitution,  and  to  defend  its  real  interests  against  every  at- 
tempt to  overturn  it.  As  invalids,  therefore,  were  always  put  upon 
garrison  duty,  and  though  not  the  first  for  foreign  service,  were 
those  who  ought  first  to  move  when  the  garrison  was  attacked,  it 
became  his  duty  now  to  come  forward  ;  they  ought  especially  to  be 
foremost  in  the  defence,  because  if  they  were  worsted,  they  lef^ 
behind  them  those  who  were  possessed  of  more  strength  and  greater 
power  to  defend  it  effectually. 

In  this  view  he  looked  upon  the  present  notice,  which,  taking  it 
merely  as  a  notice,  he  considered  to  be  fraught  with  mishievous 
consequences  ;  not  that  he  meant  to  ascribe  any  wrong  motives  or 
intentions  to  those  who  brought  it  forward,  because  he  knew  well 
that  there  were  amongst  them  many  for  whom  he  had  the  highest 
respect  and  most  sincere  friendship ;  but  he  must  contend,  that 
though  their  motives  might  be  as  pure  and  patriotic  as  could  be, 
still,  by  acting  upon  an  erroneous  system,  the  consequences  might 
be  dangerous. 

Extract  LII. — Extract  from  Mr.  Windham* s  Speech  on  Mr.  Grey's 
Motion  relative  to  Parliamentary  Reform, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Mr.  Windham  recurred  to 
the  opinions  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  veneration  in  which  they  held 
the  constitution,  when  the  admiration  of  it  was  such,  that  any 
person  who  had  uttered  a  word  of  discontent  would  either  be 
reckoned  mad  or  worse.  He  hoped  and  wished,  from  his  heart, 
that  every  stage  of  this  reformation  might  be  resisted,  and  he 
trusted  successfully. 
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Extract  tUh—Mr.  PUfs  AlUimpis  upon  ike  subject  of  ParUa- 
mentoTjf  Reform  at  the  close  of  the  Ansericam,  War. 

Houie  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Debate  on  Mr.  Grey's  notice 
of  a  motion  relative  to  Parliamentary  Reform. — Mr.  Pitt  said,  it 
was  true  he  had  made  some  attempts  upon  the  subject  of  reform 
in  Parliament  himself,  but  at  what  time  ?  What  were  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  he  did  so  ?  There  was  then  a  general  apprebensioo, 
which  now,  thank  God,  was  referred  to  rather  as  a  matter  of  history 
than  anything  else  ;  all  fear  of  danger  was  entirely  remoTed  ;  bat 
there  was  then  a  general  feeling,  that  we  were  upon  the  verge  of  a 
national  bankruptcy,  and  a  strong  sense  was  entertained  of  practical 
grievances ;  this  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  suc- 
ceeding a  period  when  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  declared  to 
have  increased,  to  be  increasing,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  diminished. 
Many  thought,  and  he  was  of  the  number,  that  unless  there  was  a 
better  connection  between  the  Parliament  and  the  people,  and  a 
uniformity  of  sentiment  between  them,  the  safety  of  this  country 
was  endangered.  Many  moderate  men  at  that  time  admitted  there 
were  abuses  that  ought  to  be  corrected ;  but,  having  weighed  the 
whole  state  of  the  case  even  as  it  stood  then,  they  were  of  opinion, 
that  although  some  evil  was  to  be  met  with,  yet  that  on  the  whole 
the  good  preponderated,  and,  therefore,  from  a  fear  of  possible  con- 
sequences, they  voted  against  his  plan  of  reformation. 

Extract  LIV. — Debate  on  Mr,  Charles  Grey's  notice  of  Motion  for 

Parliamentary  Reform, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  reforms  treflted  as  visionary,  and  abuses  glossed  over 
by  gaudy  and  sounding  epithets.  These  might  disguise,  but  could 
not  conceal  them.  He  was  not  a  republican — a  name  attempted  to 
be  fixed  on  all  who  talked  of  reform.  He  was  for  the  preservation 
of  the  three  branches  of  our  government,  the  union  and  co-opera- 
tion of  all,  and  an  enemy  only  to  that  which  rendered  them  odious 
and  deformed.  Their  defects  were  what  induced  persons  to  write 
against  the  constitution  itself,  and  others  to  read  their  obnoxious 
doctrines.  To  remove  these  defects  was  to  perform  the  best  service 
to  the  constitution,  by  disarming  its  enemies  of  this  only  plausible 
argument. 
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Extract  LV. — Debate  on  Mr,  Grey's  Notice  of  Motion  for  a  Reform 

in  Parliament. 
House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the 
constitution  had  no  enemy  so  dangerous  as  hypocrisy ;  no  enemies 
so  dangerous  as  those  persons  who  clung  to  it  with  all  its  defects ; 
no  man  so  much  to  dread,  as  he  who  kept  his  principles  in  reserve, 
to  be  acted  upon  as  he  saw  expedient  for  his  own  ambition  or  popu- 
larity,— who  one  day  led  on  the  powers  of  prerogative,  and  another, 
the  wildest  advocates  of  democracy.  He  wished  the  question  to 
be  considered  not  as  a  party  question,  not  as  a  miserable  scramble 
for  places  and  power,  but  to  be  taken  upon  its  own  merits  as  an 
important  constitutional  question. 

Extract  LVI. — Debate  on  Mr,  Charles  Grey's  Notice  of  Motion  for 

Parliamentary  Reform, 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Mr.  Powys  said,  that  his 
visual  organs  were  so  bad,  that  even  with  all  the  aid  of  the 
telescopes,  or  glasses  of  modern  reformers,  he  could  not  see  the 
defects  and  blemishes  in  the  constitution  which  those  oculists  would 
fain  point  out.  It  had  been  well  said,  "  that  when  bad  men  con- 
spired, good  men  must  associate.**  Against  whom  were  they  to 
unite  ?  He  looked  only  to  the  genial  heat  that  animated  and  in- 
vigorated the  constitution,  and  not  to  little  minute  spots  and 
blemishes  that  might  possibly  be  discovered  in  some  parts  of  it. 
Let  gentlemen,  before  they  gave  any  vote,  compare  the  actual 
blessings  they  now  enjoyed  with  the  theoretical  perfection  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Charles  Grey)  would  have  them 
possess. 

Extract  LVII. — Debate  on  Mr.  Charles  Grey's  Notice  of  Motion 

for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

House  of  Commons,  April,  1792. — Mr.  Ryder  said,  he  did  hope 
that  the  public  had  too  much  good  sense  to  resort  to  speculative 
remedies  for  speculative  grievances,  in  preference  to  actual  and 
practical  happiness. 

Extract  LVIII. — Mr.  Erskine  and  the  Association  of  the  Friends 

of  the  People. 

House  of  CoVnmons,  April,  1792.— Debate  on  Mr.  Grey's  Notice 
of  a  Motion  relative  to  Parliamentary  Reform. — Mr.  Erskine  said, 
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that  the  measures  of  the  Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
so  much  alluded  to,  were  the  roost  likely  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  country ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  that  he  had  subscribed  to  the 
paper  in  question.*  If  their  tendency  was  otherwise,  he  must  be 
the  worst  of  lunatics,  his  situation  being  considered,  his  unparalleled 
success,  his  prosperity  so  wonderful  when  his  origin  was  viewed, 
his  present  possession  of  everything  to  make  a  man  happy,  and  his 
prospects,  which  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt.  Why  should  be 
then  waste  his  own  constitution,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to 
preserve  that  of  the  country,  and  when  he  might  be  in  peace  with 
his  family,  if  his  attempts  were  to  endanger  that  prosperity  which 
was  80  dear  to  him  ? 

Extract  LIX. — Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

House  of  Commons,  30th  April,  1792. — Debate  on  Mr.  Grey's 
Notice  of  a  Motion  relative  to  Parliamentary  Reform. — Mr.  Whit- 
bread  said,  that  it  was  from  the  love  that  he  entertained  for  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  a  sincere  wish  to  hand  them 
down  to  posterity,  that  he  had  signed  his  name  to  the  declaration 
and  agreement  of  the  society  established  under  the  title  of  The 
Friends  of  the  People. 

Extract  LX. — Nottingham  Petition  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  the 
reception  of  which  was  rejected  upon  Mr,  Pitt's  Motion,  as  dis- 
respectful to  the  House, 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1793. — A  Petition,  signed  by  about 
%,50Q  inhabitants,  was  read,  stating  among  other  things,  that  as  the 
constitution  now  stands,  with  respect  to  representation  in  parliament, 
the  country  is  amused  with  the  name  of  a  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  reality  is  gone ;  that  tlie  right  of  election  had  passed 
away  from  the  people  almost  altogether ;  and  that  thereby  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  with  respect  to  Parliament  was  weakened,  if 
not  destroyed.  The  petition,  therefore,  prayed  the  House  to  con- 
sider of  the  proper  mode  to  effectuate  a  reform  in  Parliament,  and 
suggested,  as  one  part  of  a  general  plan  of  reform,  that  the  right  of 
election  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adult  males  in 
the  kingdom. 

Extract  LXI. — The  Nottingham  Petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 

a.d.  1793. 
House  of  Commons,  February,   1793. — Mr.  Burke  said,  that 

•  See  before  Vol.  i.,  p.  33,  (1861). 
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this  Petition  was  only  a  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  doctrine  which  had 
lately  been  propagated  by  certain  societies,  that  England  had  no 
constitution.  If  the  House  suffered  themselves  to  be  thus  in- 
sulted, they  would  soon  be  overpowered  by  a  torrent  of  insolence 
running  over  their  table,  and  they  would  be  despised  by  the  public. 

Extract  LXII. — Reform  in  Parliament — Opinion  thai  all  Male 
Adulti  should  he  admitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting. 

House  of  Coinroons,  February,  1 793. — Debate  on  bringing  up 
the  Nottingham  Petition  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament.— Mr.  Fox 
said  as  to  the  prayer  of  the  Petition,  '*  that  all  male  adults  might  be 
admitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting,*'  it  undoubtedly  appeared  to 
the  full  as  extravagant  in  his  eyes  as  it  did  in  those  of  a  right 
honourable  gentleman;  but  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  a 
crime  in  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  that  they  entertained  an 
opinion  respecting  the  right  of  voting  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  was  publicly  professed  by  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  of 
his  majesty's  ministers^  he  meant  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Extract  Ij^lll.^  Whence  the  Contents  oftlte  Nottingham 
Parliamentary  Reform  Petition  were  stolen. 

House  of  Commons,  February,  1793. — Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  publication  was  laid  before  the 
crown  lawyers  as  treason ;  they  answered,  it  was  not  treason,  but 
felony,  for  its  contents  were  all  stolen  from  other  publications. 
Just  so  it  was  with  the  Nottingham  Petition,  its  contents  were  all 
stolen  from  the  declarations  and  speeches  by  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  [Mr.  Pitt]  had  originally  courted  popularity.  It 
was  hard  indeed  if  expressions,  that  had  been  applauded  when 
spoken  in  this  House,  were  to  be  deemed  inadmissible  when 
adopted  by  their  constituents. 

Extract  LXIV. — Parliamentary  Reform  had  the  support  of  very 

great  and  high  Auhority. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Gret  said,  that  however 
unwilling  he  was  to  put  the  case  upon  the  weight  of  authority,  yet 
at  a  time  when  it  has  become  customary  to  charge  with  bad  views 
all  those  who  talked  of  any  species  of  alteration,  he  thought  it  right 
to  state  that  it  had  the  support  of  very  great  and  high  authorities. 
It  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Locke,  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone^ 
by  the  late  Sir  George  Savile,  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  by  the 
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present  Master  of  the  Rolls  [Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden^  after- 
wards Lord  Alvanley],  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron  [Sir  Archi- 
bald Macdonald]  and  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  [Lord  Kenyon].  It  had  been  supported  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  himself,  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  by  an  authority  still  greater  than  these,  namely, 
by  a  speech  of  his  majesty  from  the  throne.  On  looking  into  the 
journals  of  the  24th  of  May,  1784,  he  found  a  motion  made,  that 
the  king's  speech  should  be  read,  wherein  his  majesty  says,  that 
he  would  be  always  desirous  to  concur  with  his  Parliament  in 
supporting  and  maintaining,  in  their  just  balance,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  every  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Extract  LXW.—Hon  the  Merit  of  the  British  Constitution  ts  to  be 
estimated, — Number  of  the  Electors  always  few  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  great  Body  of  the  People. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Pitt:  The  merit  of  the 
British  Constitution  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  metaphysical  ideas, 
not  by  vague  theories,  but  by  analysing  it  in  practice.  Its  benefits 
are  confirmed  by  the  sure  and  infallible  test  of  experience.  It  is 
on  this  ground,  that  the  representation  of  the  people,  which  must 
always  be  deemed  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  constitution,  rests  on 
its  present  footing.  In  the  history  of  this  country,  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  that  in  which  I  now  speak,  the  number  of  electors 
has  always  been  few  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

Extract  LXVI. — Reform  in  Parliament, — Afr.  Grey's  Motion,  1793. 
Mr,  Sheridan* s  Description  of  Mr,  Pitfs  Speech, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the 
speech  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  was  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  his  splendid  talents,  and  of  his  noble  and  vigorous 
mind.  He  had  applied  all  his  powers  to  this  subject,  and  had  appealed 
with  his  utmost  skill  to  the  pride  and  passions  of  the  assembly. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  was  aware  that  he  was  addressing 
his  auditors  upon  a  subject  that  required  all  his  art,  and  therefore 
it  was  that  all  the  art  he  was  master  of  was  used.  It  was  a  topic 
worthy  of  the  highest  art ;  that  of  convincing  a  great  number  of 
men  that  his  conduct  at  this  moment  was  not  inconsistent,  although 
perfectly  different  from  his  former  professions. 
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Extract  LXVII. — Representation. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Fox  said,  that  his  right 
honourable  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  on  presenting  his  plan  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  America,  in  1775,  made  a  speech,  in  which  the  virtues 
and  the  efficacy  of  representation  were  displayed  with  a  force  and 
clearness  unparalleled.  Were  the  people  of  Ireland  uncivilised 
and  unsubdued  after  a  forcible  possession  of  their  country  for  ages, 
— what  was  the  remedy?  Representation.  Were  the  Welsh  in  per- 
petual contention  among  themselves  and  hostility  to  Englishmen, — 
what  was  the  remedy?  Representation.  Were  the  counties  of 
Chester  and  Durham  full  of  discontent  and  disorder, — what  was 
the  remedy  ?  Representation.  Representation  was  the  universal 
panacea,  the  cure  for  evil.  When  the  day-star  of  the  English  con- 
stitution had  arisen  in  their  hearts,  all  was  harmony  within  and 
without — 

"  Simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refalsit, 
Defluit  sazis  agitatns  bomor; 
Concidunt  veoti,  fogiuntqne  oubes ; 
Et  minaz  (quod  Dt  volaere)  pooto 
Unda  recumbit." 

Let  gentlemen  read  that  speech  by  day,  and  meditate  on  it  by 
night ;  let  them  peruse  it  again  and  again ;  study  it ;  imprint  it  on 
their  minds ;  impress  it  on  their  hearts.  They  would  there  learn, 
that  representation  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for  every  disorder, 
the  infallible  security  against  popular  discontent.  Let  them  learn 
this,  and  give  to  the  people,  not  the  "  unreal  mockery,**  but  the 
efficient  substance  of  representation. 

Extract  LXVIIL — Reform  in  Parliament. — Mr.  Grey's  Motion^  a.d. 
1 793. — Conclusion  of  Mr.  Er shine's  Speech. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Ersrine  :  Let  the 
House  seize  that  happy  and  providential  crisis  to  do,  with  popu- 
larity and  safety,  what,  to  save  their  country,  must  be  done  at 
last.  Let  them  exhibit  to  the  world  the  vessel  of  the  English  state, 
riding  amidst  the  storms  of  the  world,  held  by  her  three  equal 
anchors,  which  keep  her  motionless  and  in  safety,  by  drawing  her 
equally  in  their  different  directions.  This  was  the  way  to  perpe- 
tuate the  love  of  monarchy.  If  they  really  thought  that  a  spirit  of 
discontent  walked  abroad,  and  menaced  the  safety  of  goyemment, 
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let  them  make  haste  to  lay  it,  by  rendering  government  respect- 
able. If  they  wished  to  expose  and  to  discountenance  the  visions 
and  theories  of  the  day,  and  to  prevent  their  practical  efiecu,  let 
them  exhibit  to  the  people  of  England,  in  practice,  the  real  genuine 
constitution  of  their  fathers,  and  give  them  the  happiness  which 
flows  from  its  administration.  This  was  the  cure  for  sedition,  and 
the  road  to  content. 

Extract  LXIX. — Had  lie  a  House  of  Commons  to  constitute^  Mr. 
Jenkinson  [afterwards  Lord  Liverpoof]  would  constitute  ii  on  the 
same  principle. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793.— Mr.  Jenkinson  [afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool]  :  Mr.  Speaker, — It  has  frequently  been  said,  "  If 
you  had  a  House  of  Commons  to  make  for  the  first  time,  would  you 
constitute  it  as  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  constituted  ?" 
This  is,  generally  speaking,  not  a  fair  question ;  but  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  answering  it  on  the  present  occasion.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  if  he  had  a  House  of  Commons  to  constitute  in  a 
country  similar  to  Great  Britain,  he  should  constitute  it  in  every 
little  circumstance  similar  to  the  present.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  it  would  occur  to  him  to  give  members  to  Liverpool  and 
Bristol,  and  not  give  them  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  But 
this  he  would  say,  that  he  should  constitute  it  precisely  on  the 
same  principle.  That  by  means  of  counties  and  considerable 
boroughs,  he  would  endeavour  to  secure  the  election  of  the  landed 
interest.  That  by  means  of  the  commercial  towns,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  secure  the  election  of  the  commercial  interest ;  and  that 
he  would  certainly  constitute  a  number  of  close  boroughs,  where 
there  were  nut  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  electors. 

Extract  LXX. — Parliamentary  Reform. — The  three  questions  of 
Lord  Morning  ton  [afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley\  a.d  1793. 

House  of  Commons,  May  1793. — Lord  Mornington  said,  he 
would  state,  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  the  several  questions  which 
occurred  to  his  mind  as  necessary  to  be  carefully  examined  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  this  deliberation.  In  the  first  place,  we  ou^ht  to 
examine  what  is  the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of  the  practical 
benefits  which  the  people  actually  enjoy  under  the  present  frame  of 
Parliament ;  and  whether  they  are  so  evidently  unconnected  with 
the  present  frame  of  Parliament,  that  an  alteration  of  it  could  not 
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possibly  endanger  their  continuance  ?  In  the  next  place,  what  is 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  practical  grievances  now  alleged ; — 
whether  they  can  reasonably  be  imputed  to  any  defect  in  the  frame 
of  Parliament ; — and,  if  they  can,  whether  they  are  of  such  weight 
and  importance  as  to  overbalance  the  benefits  actually  enjoyed  by 
the  people  ?  And  lastly,  is  there  a  reasonable  prospect  that  such 
a  government  is  likely  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  present, 
as  shall  better  secure  the  benefits  actually  enjoyed  by  the  people, 
or  afford  a  more  certain  and  effectual  protection  against  the  griev- 
ances complained  of? 

Extract  LXXI. — Reform  in  Parliament. — Mr.  Grey's  Motion^  May^ 

1793.— Dr.  PaUy. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793 — Mr.  Adam  said,  that  all  the 
objections  to  the  present  form  of  the  representation,  the  risk  to  be 
incurred,  might  be  found  stated  in  nearly  the  same  manner  by  Dr. 
Paley,  but  with  an  inference  very  different  from  that  of  the  peti- 
tions of  late  presented  to  the  House.  "The  objections/*  said  Dr. 
Paley^  "  were  of  a  natifre  to  strike  only  at  first  sight,  and  to  dis- 
appear on  more  accurate  examination."  It  was,  therefore,  highly 
necessary  to  consider,  when  any  alteration  was  proposed,  whether 
the  benefit  to  be  gained  was  equal  to  the  risk  to  be  incurred.  He 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  representation,  in  its  present  form, 
was  fully  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to 
answer. 

Extract  LXXII. — Reform  in  Parliament. — Mr.  Grey*t  Plan. — Mr. 

Flood's  Plan. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Duncombe  said,  that  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  honourable  member  [Mr.  Grey]  appeared  to 
him  to  lean  rather  too  much  to  the  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion. Though  he  was  an  admirer  of  rational  reform,  he  could  not 
assent  to  a  mersure  of  this  kind.  The  late  Mr.  Flood  had,  some 
years  ago,  introduced  a  plan  of  reform,  which,  in  most  respects, 
met  his  approbation  :  it  was  very  different  from  the  present  plan. 

Extract  LXXIIL,  a.  d.  1793. — The  small  boroughs  furnish  us  with 
members  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  would  not  have  had  it  in  their 
power  to  contest  any  popular  election. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Whitbread:  A  prede- 
liction  has  been  expressed  for  what  is  usually  called  the  rotten  part 
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of  the  constitution  (the  small  boroughs),  because  they  furnish  us 
with  members  of  distinguished  ability  (such  as  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  [Mr.  Pitt],  who  would  not,  from  the  ex- 
pense, have  had  it  in  their  power  to  contest  any  popular  election. 
The  observation  is  not  new ;  but  the  answer  to  it  is  plain ;  if  elec- 
tions were  conducted  in  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be,  the 
representation  would  be  accessible  at  all  places  to  persons  of  mo- 
derate fortune ;  whereas  it  is  now  impossible,  reasonably  speaking, 
for  the  younger  branches  of  families  to  stand  contested  elections ; 
and  the  people  are  deprived  of  men  of  ability  for  their  representa- 
tives. 

Extract  LXXIV.— Afr.  Windham  opposes  the  Reform  in  Parliament 
proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Grey^  a.  d.  1793. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793.— Mr.  Windham  said,  the  pro- 
bable loss  ought  to  be  opposed  to  the  probable  gain.  It  ought  to 
be  recollected,  that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  be 
known  to  the  end  of  centuries ;  but  the  impulses  of  the  heart  could 
not  be  known  from  one  day  to  another.  The  grievances,  then, 
ought  first  to  be  felt  before  a  remedy  ought  to  be  applied ;  for 
should  the  people  think  such  a  reform  as  the  present  ineflfectual, 
they  would  not  stop.  To  give  them  anything  short  of  the  entire 
completion  of  their  wishes,  would  be  like  throwing  crumbs  to  hungry 
men,  who  have  stomachs  for  greater  things.  His  honourable  friend 
[Mr.  Grey]  therefore  might  open  the  door,  but  would  he  be  able  to 
shut  it  ?  No.  Did  he  not  know  that  some  things  would  take  fire 
as  well  by  cold  as  by  hot  water  ?  Did  he  imagine  that  throwing 
cold  water  on  lime  would  put  it  out?  No.  But  even  were  he, 
for  his  own  part,  to  be  sure  that  the  people  would  stop  at  a  par- 
ticular spot,  still  he  would  not  agree  to  it.  If  there  was  even  no 
mischievous  consequence  to  be  detected  in  the  measure,  he  would 
object  to  it,  as  producing  no  good. 

Extract  LXXY. — Supposed  Natural  Equality  of  Man. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Reform  in  Parliament.  —  Mr. 
Grey's  Motion. — Mr.  Windham  said,  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  doctrine  of  right  was  supported,  which 
principle  run  so  trippingly  from  the  tongue,  he  should  be  glad  to 
hear  a  definition  of  it;  but  no — those  who  were  so  fond  of  it  never 
would  vouchsafe  to  give  one  ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
answering  **  idem  per  idem/'  or  '<  ignotum  per  ignotius/'   The  defini- 
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tion  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind  was  this — that,  as  the  end  of  all 
government  was  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness, 
so,  in  producing  it,  government  was  not  to  look  for  its  residence  in 
any  particular  part.  No  ravages  were  to  be  made  on  the  happiness 
of  the  greater  part,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  that  happiness  on 
the  smaller.  Whether  this  definition  would  be  received  by  such 
persons  as  supported  the  doctrine  of  right,  he  could  not  tell.  He 
believed,  however,  that  it  would  not ;  for  from  it  resulted  all  pos- 
sible inequality,  particularly  with  respect  to  property.  They  seemed 
to  say,  that  as  long  as  persons  continued  to  talk  abstractedly  of 
mankind,  they  must  consider  them  as  equal. 

Extract  LXXVI. — Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Gretfs  Parliamentary 

Reform  Motion  of  May,  1 795. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Francis  :  My  right  hon. 
friend  [Mr.  Windham]  must  now  permit  me  to  lay  an  instance  of  in- 
justice to  his  charge— extraordinary  indeed  in  its  nature,  though  not 
very  important  in  its  effect ;  and  this  shall  be  the  last.  The  House 
have  heard  him,  with  every  pleasure  that  belongs  to  astonishment, 
while  he  ranged  over  the  whole  circuit  of  human  science,  and  glided 
through  every  region  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  world  ; 
through  ethics,  mechanics,  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  geography,  ma- 
thematics, astronomy,  and  logic ;  through  all  the  polite  arts ;  through 
the  arts  o^  swimming,  flying,  skaiting,  diving  ;  the  learning  of  his 
library,  and  the  meditations  of  his  closet.  On  one  subject  alone 
he  has  studiously  maintained  a  most  delicate  reserve.  The  unfortu- 
nate motion  on  your  table,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  recollect,  has  never 
been  blest  with  a  single  moment  of  his  attention.  On  the  actual 
subject  of  the  debate,  you  may  find  him  everywhere  but  at  home. 
One  would  have  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  power  of  invention 
could  liave  added  nothing  to  the  curiosity  of  this  proceeding. 
Other  men,  perhaps,  with  industry  and  resolution,  might  have 
stated  the  premises,  and  applied  them  to  the  question  as  accurately 
as  he  has  done.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  my  honour- 
able friend  to  discover  a  connexion  between  those  premises,  and  the 
conclusion  he  has  drawn  from  them.  Afler  giving  the  House  a 
specimen  of  his  skill  in  every  department  of  abstract  science,  of  the 
depth  of  his  theories,  and  the  extent  of  his  speculations,  without 
bestowing  a  single  glance  on  the  simple  question,  whether  we  shall 
or  shall  not  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  petitions  for  Re- 
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form,  my  honourable  friend  turns  short  upon  us,  and  says,  "  Look 
you,  gentlemen,  J  am  a  plain  practical  man ;  I  take  things  as  they 
are.  My  opinions  are  founded  on  experience.  It  is  you  philoso- 
phers, you  theorists,  you  metaphysicians  who  have  done  all  the 
mischief,  and  would  do  much  more,  if  you  were  not  counteracted 
by  simple,  solid,  experimental  understandings,  such  as  mine  !**  I 
believe,  sir,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  a  more  noble  instance  than 
this,  of  bold  and  vigorous  incongruity,  a  more  intrepid  '*  disparate," 
as  I  think  the  Spaniards  call  it,  is  not  to  be  found  in  modern  or  an- 
cient eloquence. 

Extract  LXXVII. — Restoration  of  Equal  Representation, 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Debate  on  Mr.  Grey*s  motion 
for  a  Reform  in  Parliament. — Mr.  Powis  said :  when  gentlemen 
talked  of  restoring  the  people  to  equal  representation,  he  desired 
to  know,  to  what  criterion  that  equality  could  be  referred  ?  He 
desired  to  hear,  what  that  period  was  when  the  representor  and 
represented  met  constitutionally,  and  where  the  standard  of  con- 
stitutional perfection  stood  ?  a 

Extract  LXXVIIL — Extension  of  the  Elective  Franchise  to  all. 

House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Mr.  Stanley  said,  although 
he  was  a  steady  friend  to  a  reform  of  Parliament,  he  desired  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  was  so  under  some  modification.  He 
entirely  differed  from  those  gentlemen  who  wished  to  extend  the 
elective  franchise  to  all. 

Extract  LXXIX. — Boroughs  bought  and  controlled  by  Men  of  PrO' 
perty  the  only  balance  to  the  Commercial  Interest, 
House  of  Commons,  May,  1793. — Sir  William  Young  reminded 
the  House,  that  he  had  declared  he  intended  to  speak  out,  and 
therefore  he  would  repeat,  that  boroughs  bought  and  controlled  by 
men  of  property  formed  the  only  balance  to  the  commercial  influ- 
ence, which  was  increasing  by  too  rapid  strides,  and  ought  to  be 
checked. 


%♦  The  foregoing  Series  of  Extracts  from  the  Debates  respecting 
Parliamentary  Reform,  commencing  with  the  Motion  to  re- 
peal the  Septennial  Act,  nill  be  continued  in  a  future  Number. 
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